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ADVERTISKMENT. 


Thi?  length  of  time,  which  has  elapsed,  since  this 
edition  of  the  Works  of  President  Edwards  was,  in  a 
sense,  announced,  needs  a  brief  explanation. 

His  manuscripts  were  so  illegible,  and  left  in  such 
a  state,  that  it  was  impossible  to  decide  on  the  pub- 
lication of  any  of  them,  until  they  were  copied.  The 
materials  for  his  Life,  were  to  be  sought  for  in  remote 
places,  by  consulting  those  advanced  in  life,  by  find- 
ing out  family  traditions,  by  copying  records,  by  cpl- 
lecting  letters,  manuscripts  and  pamphlets,  and  the 
original  editions  of  his  works,  in  libraries  of  long 
standing,  and  in  the  collections  of  antiquaries.  Many 
of  the  manuscripts,  thus  discovered,  were  so  illegible, 

that  no  one  could  be  found  to  undertake  the  task  of 

• 

copying  them.  According  to  the  original  plan,  the 
negligences  of  language  in  the  published  works  were 
to  be  corrected  ;  and  this  plan  was  not  relinquished, 
until  the  slow  process  of  correcting  them  with  the 
pen,  on  the  printed  page,  was  far  advanced  towards 
completion.  The  expense  of  copying  the  manu-* 
scripts  of  Mr.  Edwards,  was  also  heavy,  and  coujd 
npt  have  been  defrayed,  but  for  the  liberality  of  a 
friend.  Without  any  farther  detail  of  circumstances, 
k  need  only  be  stated,  tlijBit  the  whole  work,  including 
the  examinat;ion  and  copying  of  the  mafiuscripts,  the 
preparation  of  the  unpublished  manuscripts,  and  of 
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the  Life,  has  occupied  several  years  of  constant  labour, 
and  has  been  pursued  unremittingly,  and  at  the  sa- 
crifice of  health,  by  a  regular  devotion  to  it,  of  ail 
the  time,  that  could  be  spared  from  professional  duties. 

In  preparing  the  Memoir,  the  Life  by  Dr.  Hopkins, 
which  is  the  testimony  of  an  eye-toiiness,  has  been  in- 
corporated ;  and  tlie  quotations  are  marked  in  the 
usual  way,  except  where  the  paragraphs  are  seriously 
altered  by  the  insertion  of  new  matter.  In  the  last 
chapter,  free  use  is  made  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Life  and  Character  of  Mr.  Edwards,  (also  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye-witness,)  by  a  gentleman  connected 
with  the  college  at  Princeton,  probably  Dr.  Finley, 
inserted  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Treatise  on  Origi- 
nal Sin ;  as  well  as  of  a  well  written  review  of  the 
Worcester  Edition  of  his  works,  in  the  Christian 
Spectator.  To  a  friend  I  am  indebted,  for  the  very 
brief  account  of  the  two  Treatises  on  Original  Sin, 
and  the  Freedom  of  the  Will. 

The  works,  heretofore  published,  are  taken  from 
the  English  Edition,  as  far  as  it  contained  them,  with- 
out alterations  of  the  language.  The  notes  of  its 
editor,  Dr.  Williams,  are  marked  with  a  W.  at  the 
end,  and  have  been  retained  by  request. 
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His  Descent. — Family  of  Edwards. — Family  of  Stoddard."^ 

His  Father^s  ±'amily. 

The  number  of  those  men,  who  have  produced  great  and 
permanent  changes  in  the  character  and  condition  of  mankind, 
and  stamped  iheir  own  image  on  the  minds  of  succeeding  ge- 
nerations, is  comparatively  small ;  and,  even  of  this  small  num- 
ber, the  great  body  have  been  indebted  for  their  superior  effi- 
ciency, at  least  in  part,  to  extraneous  circumstances,  while 
very  few  can  ascribe  it  to  the  simple  strength  of  their  own  in- 
tellect. Yet  here  and  there  an  individual  can  Be  found,  who, 
by  his  mere  mental  energy,  has  changed  the  course  of  human 
thought  and  feeling,  and  led  mankind  onward  in  that  new  and 
better  path  which  he  had  opened  to  their  view. 

Such  an  individual  was  JONATHAN  EDWARDS.  Born 
in  an  obscure  colony  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness,  and  educated 
at  a  seminary  just  commencing  its  existence ;  passing  the  bat- 
ter part  of  his  life  as  the  pastor  of  a  frontier  village,  and  the 
residue  as  an  Indian  missionary  in  a  still  humbler  hamlet; 
be  discovered,  and  unfolded,  a  system  of  the  divine  moral 
government  so  new,  so  clear,  so  full,  that  while  at  its  first  dis- 
closure it  needed  no  aid  from  its  friends,  and  feared  no  oppo- 
sition from  its  enemies,  it  has  at  length  constrained  a  reluctant 
world  to  bow  in  homage  to  its  truth. 

The  two  families,  from  which  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir  was  immediately  descended,  are  those  of  Edwards 
and  Stoddard. 

The  family  of  EDWARDS  is  of  Welch  origin. 
The  Rev.  Richard  Edwards,  the  great- great  grandfather, 
and  earliest  known  ancestor  of  President  Edwards,  was  a  cler- 
Vol.  I.  2 
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gyman  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  '■:  .ir:*\ 
according  to  the  family  tradition,  from  Wales  to  the  meii'i'" 
lis,  and  was  of  the  established  church ;  but  in  what  shi-  •■ 
family  lived,  or  (?r  what  church  in  London  he  was  the  mil  -su-i, 
is  not  knowii.  liis  wile  Mrs.  Anne  Ei>w.\rds,  after  the  ioui.: 
of  her  husband,  married  Mr.  James  Coles  ;  who,  with  her  son, 
William  Edwards,  then  young  and  unmarried,  accompanied 
her  to  Hartford  in  Connecticut  about  the  year  1640,  wh^-m 
they  both  died. 

William  Edwards,  Esquire,  the  great-grandjaiher^  res'u' 
in  Hartford,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  by  profession  a  mer- 
chant.    His  wife  whose  christian  name  was  Agnes,  and  who 
came  when  a  young  lady  with  her  parents  to  America,  had  tv 
brothers  in  England — one  the  mayor  of  Exeter,  the  other  th 
mayor  of  Barnstable.    Their  marriase  occurred  probably  about 
the  year  1645.     It  is  not  known  whether  they  had  more  than 
one  child. 

Richard  Edwards,  Esquire,  the  grandfather^  so  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained  the  only  child  of  William  and  Agnes  £d^ 
wards,  was  born  at  Hartford  in  May,  1647,  and  resided  in  that 
town  during  his  life.  He  also  was  a  merchant  and  a  man  of  wealth 
and  respectability.^  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  commu- 
nicant in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Hartford,  and  adorned  his 
profession  by  a  long  life  of  conscientious  integrity,  and  unusual 
devotedness  to  the  prosperity  of  religicm.  He  married  Eliza- 
TuTHiLL,  the  daughter  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Tuthill, 
who  came  from  Northamptonshire,  in  England.  Mr.  Tuthill 
was  a  merchant  of  New-Haven,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  colony  attempted  on  Delaware  Bay.f  By  this  connection 
Mr.  Edwards  had  seven  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Edwards.  After  her  decease,  he  married  a 
Miss  Talcot,  of  Hartford,  sister  of  the  Hon.  John  Talcot,  by 
whom  he  had  six. children. |  He  died  April  20,  1718,  in  the 
7 1  St  year  of  his  age ;  exhibiting,  during  his  last  sickness,  a 
bright  example  of  christian  resignation  and  triumphant  faith.§ 

The  family  of  STODDARD  is  of  English  descent. 

Anthony  Stoddard,  Esquire,  the  niaiemal  great- grandfa- 
ther of  President  Edwards,  and  the  first  of  the  family  in  this 
country,  emigrated  from  the  west  of  England  to  Boston.  He 
had  five  wives ;  the  first  of  whom,  Mary  Downing,  the  sister  of 
Sir  George  Downing,  was  the  mother  of  the  Rev.  Solomon 

*  I  loarnod  thcso  particulars  at  East  Windsor,  in  1823,  from  two  parisliionerv 
of  his  son,  the  Rev.  Timothy  £d  wards,  both  of  tliom  upwards  of  ninoty  yearu 
ef  a^o. 

+  Trnmbairs  Hist,  of  Connecticut,  Vol.  I.  pp.  178, 107,  and  201. 
X  Bf  Appendix  A*  {  See  Appendix  B. 
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Stoddard  of  Northampton.     His  other  children  were  Anthony^ 
Simeon,  Samson,  and  Israel* 

The  Rev.  Solomon  Stoddard,  his  eldest  child,  and  the  Tna- 
tenud  gfan^ather  of  President  Edwards,  was  bom  in  1643, 
and  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Harvard  College  in  1662. 
Soon  after  his  licensure,  the  first  minister  of  Northampton,  the 
Rev.  Eleazer  Mather,  then  a  young  man,  died  ;*  and  the  par- 
ish applied  to  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston  to  designate  a 
successor.  He  advised  them  at  all  hazards  to  secure  Mr. 
Stoddard.  When  the  parish  committee  applied  to  him,  he 
had  already  taken  his  passage  for  London,  and  put  his  effects 
on  board  the  ship  with  the  expectation  of  sailing  the  next  day ; 
but,  through  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  gentleman  who  had 
recommended  him,  he  was  induced  to  relinquish  the  voyage 
and  go  to  Northampton.  He  began  to  preach  there  in  1669, 
soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Mather,  and  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1670,  received  a  unanimous  call  from  the  church  and  people 
of  that  village  to  become  their  minister;  but  was  not  ordained 
until  September  11,  1672.  On  the  8th  of  March,  1670,  he 
married  Mrs.  Esther  Mather,  originally  Miss  Warhav, 
the  youngest  child  of  Rev.  John  WARHAM,f  of  Windsor,  in 
Connecticut,  and  widow  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  left  three 
children.|  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard  had  twelve  children  :  six 
sons  and  six  daughters.^  He  was  a  man  celebrated  throuffh- 
out  the  colonies  for  his  capacity,  his  knowledge  of  men,  nis 
influence  in  the  churches,  and  his  zenl  for  vital  religion ;  and 
will  long  be  remembered  for  his  valuable  writings,  which 
have  often  been  published  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.|| 
He  was  the  minister  of  Northampton  from  1672  until  his  death 
in  1729,  and  left  impressions  of  a  character  strongly  marked 
for  originality,  for  talents,  for  energy  and  for  piety,  on  the 
minds  of  its  inhabitants,  which  the  lapse  of  a  century  has 
scarcely  beffun  to  diminish.  We  shall  have  frequent  occasion 
to  refer  to  him,  in  the  progress  of  this  memoir. 

The  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  the  father  of  President  Ed- 
wards, was  born  at  Hartford,  May  14,  1669,  and  pursued  his 
studies  preparatory  to  his  admission  to  College,  under  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Glover  of  Springfield,ir  a  gentleman,  distinguished 
for  his  classical  attainments.  In  1687,  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  at  that  time  the  only  seminary  in  the  colonies ;  and 
received  the  two  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of  Arts  on 
the  same  day,  July  4th,  1691,  one  in  the  morning  and  the 


*  Mr.  Mather  was  ordained  Juno  18, 166 1,  and  died  July  24, 1669. 

t  See  Appendix  C.  t  See  Appendix  D.  {  See  Appendix  E. 

I)  See  Appendix  F.  t  Records  of  Eist  Windsor. 
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Other  in  the  afternoon : — "  an  uncommon  mark  of  respect 
paid  to  his  extraordinary  proficienry  in  learning."*  After 
the  usual  course  of  thgological  fetudy,  at  that  time  longer  and 
more  thorough  than  it  Was  during  the  latter  half  of  tlie  fol- 
lowing ce'jtury,  ho  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  gospel 
in  the  east  parish  of  Windsor  in  Connecticut,  in  May,  1694. 

Windsor  was  the  earliest  settlement  in  that  colony,  the  first 
house  having  been  erected  there  in  Oct.  I(i33.  The  original 
inhabitants  came  from  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire  and  Somerset- 
shire, in  England.  They  arrived  at  Boston  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1630;  and  planting  themselves  at  Dorchester  m 
Massachusetts,  were  there  formed  into  a  congregational 
church  on  the  20th  of  March ;  when  the  Rt^v.  John  Warham, 
previously  a  distinguished  clergyman  in  Exeter,  but  ejected 
as  a  non-conformist,  was  installed  their  pastor.  Finding 
themselves  straitened  for  room  at  that  place,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  number  of  emigrants  from  England,  the  church 
with  their  minister  left  Dorchester,  and  planted  themselves 
in  Windsor,  in  the  summer  of  1635.  This  town,  lying  imme- 
diately north  of  Hartford,  and  delightfully  situated  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  Connecticut,  originally  comprehended  a  very  large 
tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  is  distinguished 
for  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  The 
inhabitants  constituted  one  parish  until  the  year  1694 ;  when 
those  residing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Connecticut,  '*  finding 
it  inconvenient  to  cross  the  river,  and  being  grown  sufficient- 
ly numerous  to  support  public  worship  among  themselves, 
proceeded  to  build  a  church,  which  stood  near  to  the  present 
burying  ground,  and  invited  Mr.  Timothy  Edwards,  son  of 
Richard  Edwards,  Esquire,  of  Hartford,  to  be  their  minister."f 

Mr.  Edwards  was  married,  on  the  6th  day  of  November, 
1694^t^^EsTHER  Stoddard,  the  second  child  of  the  Rev.  So- 
lomon Stoddard,  who  was  born  in  1672.  His  father,  imme- 
diately after  his  settlement,  purchased  for  him  a  farm  of  mo- 
derate extent,  and  built  him  a  house  which  was  regarded  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  as  a  handsome  residence.  I  saw  it 
in  1803  ;  it  was  a  solid  substantial  house  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions, had  one  chimney  in  the  middle,  and  was  entered  like 
all  other  houses  of  that  period,  by  stepping  over  the  sill.  In 
this  house  his  children  were  born,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Edwards 
resided  during  their  lives.  They  had  one  son  and  ten  daugh- 
ters, whose  names  follow  in  the  order  of  their  births — Esther, 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  Mary,  Jonathan,  Eunice,  Abigail,  Jerusha, 
Hahnah,  Lucy  and  Martha.| 

In  the  spring  of  171 1,  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Buck- 

"^Re  cords  of  East  Win3[«or.    t  Recordt  of  East  Windsor.    |  See  Appendix  G. 
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ingham  of  Milford,  were  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
colony,  the  chaplains  of  the  Connecticut  troops  in  a  military 
expedition,  designed  for  Canada.  He  left  Windsor  for  JNew- 
HavenTn  July.  A  fleet  consisting  of  twenty  men  of  war  and 
eighty  transports,  sailed  for  Canada  on  the  3Uth  of  that  month. 
Three  companies  under  the  command  of  Lieut.  Col.  Livings- 
ton, marched  from  New-Haven  for  Albany  on  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, with  whom  went  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Buckingham. 
The  country  through  which  their  march  lay,  was  at  that  time 
chiefly  uncleared ;  and  the  troops  were  obliged  two  nights  to 
lie  out  in  the  forest.  They  reached  Albany  on  the  15th,  and 
found  there,  including  their  own  regiment,  about  1100  whites 
and  120  Indians.  The  following  letter,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Edwards  from  Albany,  not  only  details  the  state  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  unfolds  the  character  of  the  writer,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  family. 

^*  To  Mrs.  Esther  Edwards,  on  the  east  side  of  Connecticut 

River,  in  Windsor. 

''Albany,  August  17,  1711. 

"  My  dear  and  loving  wife, 

"  The  last  Wednesday  we  came  to  this  place.  That  we 
might  not  travel  too  hard  for  the  footmen  of  our  troops,  (which 
consisted  but  of  half  the  regiment,  the  rest  not  marching  out 
of  New-Haven  when  we  did,)  we  s(>ent  seven  days  in  the 
journey,  which  Col.  Living-^ton  judges  to  be  about  160  miles, 
and  I  am  apt  to  think  it  may  not  be  much  short  of  it.  I  lay 
with  our  troops  two  nights  in  the  woods.  I  took  cold  in  my 
journey,  and  have  something  of  a  cough,  and  am  otherwise 
not  much  amiss.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  am  able  to  travel, 
and  liope  I  shall  be  so  through  the  whole  journey.  Col.  Liv- 
ingston has  been  very  careful  ofjne,  so  that  through  the  whole 
march,  both  as  to  diet  and  lodging,  I  fared  as  well  in  the  main 
as  himself.  The  rest  of  the  ofHcers  and  the  troops  carry  them- 
selves as  well  to  me  as  I  can  expect  or  desire. 

"  Here  are  about  1100  white  men  (or  will  be,  at  least,  when 
the  rest  of  the  regiment  come  up,  whom  we  expect  to-night,) 
and  120  Indians,  beside  what  are  expected  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, which  many  here  think  will  be  1600  or  1^00  men,  but 
Col.  Schuyler  told  me  that  he  did  not  expect  more  than  1000. 
About  200  or  250  more  whites  are  expected ;  so  that  the  whole 
army  that  goes  to  Canada  is  like  to  be  about  2500  men  ;  to 
carry  whom  over  the  lake,  there  are  provided,  as  I  am  tc»ld 
here,  350  batteaux  and  40  or  50  bark  canoes.  The  Governor 
of  New-York  and  thi^  General  are  here.  The  general  is  in 
great  haste  to  have  the  forces  on  their  march ;  so  that  Col. 
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Schuyler's  rogiment  was,  as  I  understaDcI,  ordered  to  marcli 
out  of  town  yesterday ;  but  as  I  slept  last  night,  and  still  am, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  I  am  uncertain  whether  they  are 
yet  gone.  The  General  told  Col.  Livingston,  and  me  atso  aif" 
terwards,  that  we  must  march  for  Wood  Creek  to-morrow, 
but  I  am  apt  to  think  we  shall  ha'rdly  march  'till  Monday. 

"  Whether  I  shall  have  any  time  to  write  to  you  after  this 
I  know  not ;  but  however  that  may  be,  I  would  not  have  you 
discouraged  or  over  anxious  concerning  me,  for  I  am  not  so 
about  myself.  I  have  still  strong  hopes  of  seeing  thee  and 
our  dear  children  once  again.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  I  have 
had  the  gracious  presence  of  God  with  me  since  I  left  home, 
encouraging  and  strengthening  my  soul,  as  well  as  preserv- 
ing my  life.  I  have  been  much  cheered  and  refreshed  respect- 
ing this  great  undertaking,  in  which  I  verily  expect  to  proceed, 
and  that  I  shall,  before  many  weeks  are  at  an  end,  see  Cana- 
da; but  I  trust  in  the  Lord  that  he  will  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  thee,  my  dear,  and  all  our  dear  children,  and  that  God 
has  more  work  for  me  to  do  in  the  place  where  I  have  dwelt 
for  many  years,  and  that  you  and  I  shall  yet  live  together  on 
earth,  as  well  as  dwell  together  forever  in  heaven  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  nis  saints ;  with  whom  to  be  is  best 
of  all. 

"  Remember  my  love  to  each  of  the  children,  to  Esther, 
Elizabeth,  Anne,  Mary,  Jonathan,  Eunice  and  Abigail.  The 
Lord  have  mercy  on  and  eternally  save  them  all,  with  our  dear 
little  Jerusha !  The  Lord  bind  up  their  souls  with  thine  and 
mine  in  the  bundle  of  life.  Tell  the  children,  that  I  would 
have  them,  if  they  desire  to  see  their  father  again,  to  pray 
daily  for  me  in  secret ;  and  above  all  things  to  seek  the  grace 
and  favor  of  God  in  Christ,  and  that  while  they  are  young. 

'*  I  would  have  you  very  careful  of  my  books  and  account 
of  rates.  I  sent  you  from  New-Haven  a  408  bill  in  a  letter 
by  Lieut.  Willis,  and  since  that,  ordered  the  Treasurer  to  de- 
liver to  my  father  six  pounds  more  for  you.  You  may  call  for 
it  or  send  for  it  by  some  sure  hand. 

'*  Though  for  a  while  we  must  be  absent  from  each  other, 
yet  I  desire  that  we  may  often  meet  at  the  throne  of  grace  in 
our  earnest  prayers  one  for  another,  and  have  great  hopes  that 
God  will  hear  and  answer  our  prayers.  The  God  of  grace  be 
with  you.  I  am  thy  loving  husband, 

Timothy  Edwards." 

On  Monday,  August  20th,  they  marched  for  Wood  Creek. 
At  Saratoga,  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues  and  exposure  of 
the  march,  Mr.  Edwards  was  taken  severely  ill.  On  the  4th 
of  September,  being  unable  to  proceed  with  the  army,  he  was 
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conveyed  in  %  boat  to  Stillwater.  Thence  he  was  carried 
y.«Mv!r..**'-'>n«:hjy^  woods  to  Albany,  where  he  arrived  in  three 
(Idyi'W'^'^CSXeof  extreme  danger.  On  the  10th  he  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Edwards  as  follows. 

^'  To  Mrs.  Esther  Edwards  in  Windsor,  N.  England. 

«  Albany,  Sept  1 0/A,  1 7 11 . 

"  My  Dear, 

"  I  came  last  Tuesday  from  Saratoga  towards  Albany,  very 
ill,  in  order  to  return  home ;  having  been  ill  more  than  a 
month,  and  growing  at  last  so  weak  that  I  could  go  no  farther 
than  that  place,  which  is  near  fifty  miles  above  Albany.  I 
came  to  Albany  in  a  waggon,  lying  along  in  a  bed  prepared 
for  me,  last  Thursday  night.  Since  then  I  have  been  at  the 
house  of  Madam  Vandyke,  a  Dutch  gentlewoman,  where  I 
have  been  so  kindly  taken  care  of,  that  I  am  much  better, 
and  daily  gain  strength,  and  my  lost  appetite  is  somewhat  re- 
covered.    I  hope  to  be  able  to  ride  homeward  next  week. 

"  Last  Friday  I  sent  Mr  Hezekiah  Mason  to  N.  England,  to 
acquaint  my  father  and  my  friends  at  Windsor  how  it  is  with 
me,  and  to  desire  three  or  four  of  them  to  come  hither  and  to 
bring  an  easy  horse  with  them  for  me  to  ride  upon,  and  to 
come  provided  to  carry  home  my  effects,  and  to  bring  a  blank- 
et or  two  with  them  in  case  we  should  be  forced  to  sleep  in 
the  woods.  I  should  have  written  by  him,  but  was  too  ill  to 
do  it.  This  is  the  first  day  I  have  been  able  to  sit  up.  If  the 
neighbors  have  not  started  when  you  receive  this,  speak  to 
Mr.  Drake  that  they  set  out  as  soon  as  possible. 

*'  I  rejoice  to  learn,  by  a  letter  from  my  father,  that  you 
were  all  well  on  the  2d,  and  hope  in  the  mercy  of  God  to  see 
you  all  ere  long. 

*'  Lieut.  Silvy,  sent  over  by  the  Queen  to  serve  in  this  ex- 
pedition, a  stout,  active  young  man,  who  came  sick  with  me 
in  another  waggon  from  the  camp  to  Albany,  died  this  even- 
ing just  by  my  lodgings.  We  came  together  from  the  camp 
sick,  we  lay  together  in  one  room  by  the  way  sick,  we  lodged 
just  by  one  another  several  days  in  this  town  sick — but  he  is 
dead,  and  J  am  alive  and  recovering.  Blessed  be  God  for  his 
distinguishing  and  undeserved  erace  and  favor  to  me  !  Re- 
member my  love  to  all  the  children.  Give  my  respects  to 
Mr.  Colton,  who,  I  understand,  stays  with  you.  I  wish  you 
to  provide  something  for  my  cough,  which  is  the  worst  I  ever 
had  in  my  life.  Remember  my  love  to  sister  Staughton  and 
my  duty  to  my  father  and  mother,  if  you  have  opportunity. 
*'  I  am  your  very  affectionately  loving  husband, 

TiifOTHY  Edwards." 


>-iif^5H'FTr  »nw*niff 


fr.  mad  Mi-..  L  i.'-.irt,,.  Iul-j  i-^.>tlj..T  iii  lltL-  mtifnodil 
upmrtls  •>(  Kiiiiy-lliri-d  yeur^-  Mr.  Cdwards  nas  aboul  fiii| 
fcci  i«n  inches  in  Itt-i^lit;  of  a  I'tur  C(Mnpluxi'>n ;  ofAtitoi 
robiiBt  friuDu ;  Tuli,  Ijiit  nxi  corpulent.  He  was  a  men  of  |> 
lish'il  iitunnvrs,  parttnuttuly  allimtive  to  (iis  drcHs,  and  lo  prm 
pti^t)  of  i.'xi(trioT:  Dcvci  appearing  lu  public  but  in  tbe  fit^ 
dress  of  a  clergyman.  _ 

The  management  not  only  of  his  domestic  concerns,  but  of 
his  property  generally,  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards, who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother  with 
singular  fidelity  and  success.     In  strength  of  character  she 
resembled  her  father;  and   like  him  she  left  behind  her,  in 
the  place  where  she  resided  for  seventy-six  years,  that  "good 
name,  which  is  better  than   precious  ointment."     On  a  visit 
to  East  Windsor,  in  ihr  summer  of  1823, 1  Ibund  a  considera- 
ble number  of  persons  advanced  in  years,  who  had  been  well 
acquainted  with  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  two  upwards  of  ninety, 
who  had  been  pupils  of  her  husband.     From  them  I  learned 
that  she  received  a  superior  education  in  Boston,  wag  tall, 
dignified  and  commanding   in   her  appearance,  affable  and 
centle  in  her  manners,  and  was  regarded  as  surpassing  her 
busband  in  native  vigor  of  understanding.     They  all  united 
in  speaking  of  her  as  possessed  of  remailtable  judgment  and 
prudence,  of  an  e:iact  sense  of  propriety,  of  extensive  infor- 
jnation,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  scriptures  andof  ihe^  . 
olo^y,  and  of  singular  conscientiousness,  piety  and  excellency 
of  character.     By  her  careful  attention  to  all   his  domesti^ 
concerns,  her  husband  was  left  at  full  liberty  to  devote  him-l 
self  to  the  proper  duties  of  his  profession.     Like  many  of  th^l 
clergy  of  that  early  period  in  New-England,  he  was  well  ac-^ 
quainted  with  11>-brew  literature,  and  was  regarded  as  a  maQf 
of  more  than  usual  learning;  but  was  particularly  distinguish>r 
ed  foi  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  (ireek  and  Roman  clas-l 
sics.     In  addition  to  his  other  duties,  he  annually  prepared  %■ 
number  of  pupils  for  college;  there   being  at  that  time  no fl 
academies  or  public  schooU  endowed  for  this  purpose.     Onofl 
of  my  aged  informants,  whn  pursued  his  preparatory  studieil 
under  him,  told  me,  that  on  his  admission  to  college,  when  theq 
officers  had  Irarnrd  with  whom  ho  had  iitudicd,  tlicy  remark- 
ed In  him,  (hat  there  was  no  need  of  examining  Mr.  Edwards* 
■cholorti. 

Ho  was,  for  that  |>oriod.  iiiniiiinUy  libornl  and  enlightened, 
with  regard  to  thii  oduriitinn  of  Iun  rhildrcn — proitaring  not  J 
only  hii  son,  but  each  ufhig  daughter!  alio,  fur  college.    Ia| 
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a  letter,  bearing  date  Aug.  3,  1711,  while  absent  on  the  ex- 
pedition to  Canada,  he  wishes  that  Jonathan  and  the  girls  may 
continue  to  prosecute  the  study  of  J^atin  ;  and  in  another  of 
Aug.  7,  that  he  may  continue  to  recite  his  Latin  to  his  elder 
sisters.  When  his  daughters  were  of  the  proper  age,  he  sent 
them  to  Boston  to  finish  their  education.  Both  he  and  Mrs. 
Edwards  were  exemplary  in  their  care  of  their  religious  instruc- 
tion ;  and,  as  the  reward  of  their  parental  fidelity,  were  per- 
mitted to  see  the  fruits  of  piety  in  them  all  during  their  youth. 

He  always  preached  extemporaneously,  and,  until  he  was 
upwards  of  seventy,  without  noting  down'the  heads  of  his  dis- 
course. Alter  that  time,  he  commonly  wrote  the  divisions  on 
small  slips  of  paper;  which,  as  they  occasionally  appeared 
beyond  the  leaves  of  the  Bible,  that  he  held  in  his  hand,  his 
parishioners  called,  *^Mr.  Edwards' thumb  papers."  Apolo- 
gizing; f  >r  this  one  day  to  one  of  his  pupils,  he  remarked  to 
him,  that  he  found  his  memory  begiiming  to  fail,  but  that  he 
thought  his  judgment  as  sound  as  ever;  and  this  was  hkrwise 
the  opinion  of  his  people  till  near  the  close  of  his  life.  He  is 
not  known  to  have  written  out  but  a  single  sermon  ;  which 
was  preached  at  the  General  Election,  in  173J,  and  was  pub- 
lished. It  is  a  solemn  and  faithful  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  a  general  judgment  to  his  hearers,  particularly  as  legisla- 
tors and  magistrates.  As  he  lived  till  within  a  few  months 
of  his  son^s  decease,  the  latter  oflen  visited  his  father  and 
preached  in  his  desk.  It  was  the  customary  remark  of 
the  people,  that  "  although  Mr.  Edwards  was  perhaps  the 
more  learned  man,  and  more  animated  in  his  manner,  yet  Mr. 
Jonathan  was  the  deeper  preacher." 

His  influence  over  his  congregation  was  commanding,  and 
was  steadily  exerted  on  the  side  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
When  he  knew  of  any  division  among  them,  he  went  imme- 
diately to  see  that  the  parties  were  reconciled  ;  and  when  he 
heard  of  any  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  individuals, 
it  was  his  uniform  custom  to  go  and  reprove  them.  Under 
his  preaching,  the  gospel  ivas  attended  with  a  regular,  uni- 
form efficacy,  and  in  frequent  instances,  with  revivals  of  reli- 
gion ;  yet  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  actual  admissions  to 
the  church.  From  some  of  the  family  letters,  I  find  inciden- 
tal mention  of  a  revival  of  religion,  as  existing  in  1715  and 
171G ;  during  which  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  two  of  her  daughters, 
made  a  proliession  of  their  christian  faith;  and  several  others 
of  the  family  are  spoken  of.  as  "  travelling  towards  Zion  with 
their  faces  thitherward."  His  son  observes,  in  1737,  that  he 
had  known  of  no  parish  in  the  west  of  New-England,  except 
Northampton,  which  had  as  often  been  favoured  with  revivals 
of  religion,  as  that  of  his  father. 

Vol.  I.  .'^ 
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During  the  whole  of  his  ministry,  he  was  regarded  by  his 
people  with  great  respect  and  aftection  :  no  symptoms  of  dis- 
satisfaction having  been  manifested  by  them  for  sixty-three 
years.  In  the  summer  of  1752,  on  account  of  his  increasing 
infirmities  he  proposed  to  them  the  settlement  of  a  colleague  ; 
and  they  actually  settled  one,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Perry,  June 
11th,  1755;  but  continued  his  salary  until  his  death,  which 
took  place  Jan.  27,  1758,  when  he  was  eighty-nine  years  of 
age. 

Mrs.  Edwards  survived  him  twelve  years  :  her  fourth  daugh- 
ter, Mary,  residing  with  her  and  watching  over  the  infirmities 
of  age.  From  a  lady  in  East  Windsor  far  advanced  in  life,  I 
learned  the  following  facts.  Mrs.  Edwards  was  always  fond 
of  books,  and  discovered  a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with 
them  in  her  conversation ;  particularly  with  the  best  theolo- 
gical writers.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  her  family  be- 
ing small,  a  large  portion  of  her  time  was  devoted  to  reading. 
A  table  always  stood  in  the  middle  of  her  parlor,  on  which  lay 
a  large  quarto  bible,  and  treatises  on  doctrinal  and  experi- 
mental religion.  In  the  aflernoon,  at  a  stated  hour,  such  of 
the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  found  it  convenient,  went 
customarily  to  her  house,  accompanied  not  unfrequently  by 
their  children.  Her  daughter  regularly  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Bible,  and  then  a  passage  from  some  religious  author ;  but 
was  often  stopped  by  the  comments  and  remarks  of  her  moth- 
er, who  always  closed  the  intervieiv  with  prayer.  On  these 
occasions,  it  was  a  favorite  point  with  the  neighbouring  fe- 
males, even  with  those  who  were  young,  to  be  present;  all 
of  them  regularly  attending  when  they  were  able,  and  many 
of  them,  among  whom  was  my  informant,  dating  their  first 
permanent  attention  to  religion  from  the  impressions  here 
made.  In  this  way  she  was  regarded  with  a  respect  border- 
ing on  veneration,  and  was  often  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Perry,  as 
one  of  his  most  efHcient  auxiliaries.  She  died  Jan.  19,  1770, 
'n  the  99th  year  of  her  ago,  retaining  her  mental  faculties  un- 
til the  close  of  her  life.  Iler  dauglitcr  Mary,  "  s[>ent  many 
years  of  her  early  life  at  Northampton  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stod- 
dard ;  and  returning  thence  to  her  father's  house,  she  was  the 
nurse  and  attendant,  and  I  may  almost  say,  support  of  her 
aged  parents.  She  was  a  woman  of  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion, fine  understanding,  and  uncommon  attainments,  had 
read  much  and  appeared  to  have  made  the  best  improvement 
of  the  knowledge  that  she  obtained."*  She  survived  her 
mother,  six  years. 


*  From  the  lettor  of  uii  excellent  lady  in  Middletowii,  in  whoso  family  ahe 
resided  several  yean*. 


CHAPTER  II. 
His  Birth  and  Education. — Earliest  Productions  of  his  Petu 

Jonathan  Edwauds,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
was  the  fifth  child  of  Timothy  and  Esther  Edwards.  He  was 
born  in  the  east  parish  of  Windsor,  now  East-Windsor,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut,  on  the  5th  day  of  October,  1703. 

Owing  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  his  parents, 
his  education  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  begun  in  in- 
fancy, and  as  having  been,  in  all  respects,  of  the  best  and 
happiest  character.  The  government  of  their  family,  at 
once  strict  and  affectionate,  formed  him  to  early  habits  of 
obedience  and  sobriety,  and  saved  him  from  those  ''evil 
communications,'^  which  too  often  lead  to  follies  and  excesses 
in  childhood  and  youth.  The  refinement  of  manners  and  of 
character,  which  he  witnessed  in  them  and  in  their  friends, pre- 
pared his  own  mind  from  his  earliest  years,  to  withdraw  from 
every  thing  low  and  grovelling,  and  to  find  a  high  enjoyment 
in  all  the  varieties  of  intellectual  and  moral  beauty.  Their 
own  minds,  enlightened  by  knowledge,  taught  his  from  the 
first,  to  open  and  expand  by  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  within  its  reach.  Their  faithful  reli- 
gious instructions  rendered  him,  when  a  child,  familiarly  con- 
versant with  God  and  with  Christ,  with  his  own  character  and 
duties,  with  the  way  of  salvation  and  with  the  nature  of  that 
eternal  life,  which,  begun  on  earth,  is  perfected  in  heaven. 
In  their  example  of  consistent  and  devoted  piety,  he  saw  them 
walking  daily  before  him,  in  the  only  path  which  conducts  to 
that  world  of  life.  While  their  prayers,  commencing  with  his 
existence,  and  offered  up  with  deep  humility  and  prevailing 
faith,  secured  for  him,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  the  peculiar 
blessing  of  God. 

bi  the  progress  of  childhood,  in  consequence  of  the  faith- 
ful instructions  and  prayers  of  his  parents,  he  was  in  several 
instances  the  subject  of  strong  religious  impressions.  This 
was  particularly  true,  some  years  before  he  went  to  college, 
during  a  powerful  revival  of  religion  in  his  father's  congre- 
gation. He,  and  two  other  lads  of  his  own  age,  who  had  the 
same  feelings  with  himself,  erected  a  booth,  in  a  very  retired 
spot  in  a  swamp,  for  an  oratory,  and  resorted  to  it  regularly  for 
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social  prayer.  This  continued  for  a  long  period  ;  but  the  im- 
pressions ultimately  disappeared,  and  in  his  own*  view,  were 
followed  by  no  permanent  effects  of  a  salutary  nature.* 

He  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin,  when  six  years  of 
age,  under  the  care  of  his  father,  and  occasionally  that  of  his 
elder  sisters.  No  account  is  preserved  of  his  progress  in  hia 
studies,  at  that  early  period,  but  his  high  standing  as  a  scho- 
lar, on  his  admission  to  college  as  well  as  afterwards,  and  his 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew,  prove 
at  once,  his  own  diligence  as  a  student  at  this  time,  and  the 
accuracy  and  fidelity  of  his  parent's  instructions. 

From  the  manuscripts  which  have  fallen  into  my  hands,  I 
conclude  that  his  father's  family  were  fond  of  the  use  of  the 
pen,  and  that  he  and  his  sisters  were  very  early  encouraged  by 
their  parents  to  make  attempts,  not  only  in  letter  writing,  but 
in  other  species  of  composition.  This  course,  though  rarely 
pursued  with  children,  is  eminently  advantageous;  and  in  the 
case  before  us,  was  obviously  followed  by  the  best  results. 
While  it  increased  the  mutual  affection  of  the  brother  and 
the  sisters,  it  also  served  to  strengthen  their  minds,  and  to 
impart  exactness  both  of  thought  and  expression-  The 
earliest  effort  of  his  pen,  which  I  have  met  with,  appears 
to  have  been  written  on  the  following  occasion.  Some  one 
in  the  vicinity,  probably  an  older  boy  than  himself,  had  ad- 
vanced the  opinion,  cither  in  writing  or  in  conversation,  thcU 
th£  soul  was  material,  and  remained  tvith  the  body  tiU  the 
resurrection;  and  had  endeavored  to  convince  him  of  its  cor- 
rectness. Struck  with  the  absurdity  of  the  notion,  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  the  following  reply ;  which,  as  a  specimen 
both  of  wit  and  reasoning  in  a  child,  may  fairly  claim  to  bo 
preserved.  It  is  without  date,  and  without  pointing,  or  any 
division  into  sentences ;  and  has  every  appearance  of  having 
been  written  by  a  boy  just  after  he  had  learned  to  write.f 

*'  I  am  informed  that  you  have  advanced  a  notion,  that  the 
soul  is  material,  and  attends  the  body  till  the  resurrection ; 
as  I  am  a  professed  lover  of  novelty,  you  must  imagine  I  am 
very  much  entertained  by  this  discovery ;  (which  however  old 
in  some  parts  of  the  world,  is  new  to  us;)  but  suffer  ray  curi- 
osity a  little  further.  I  would  know  the  manner  of  the  king- 
dom, before  I  swear  allegiance.  1st.  I  would  know  whether 
this  material  soul  keeps  with  [the  body]  in  the  coflSn ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  it  might  not  be  convenient  to  build  a  repository 

*  Hia  own  account  of  this  subject  will  bo  found  on  a  subsequent  pa^^. 

t  From  the  hand,  tho  spelling,  and  the  want  of  separation  into  sentences,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  it  waH  written  at  least  one  year  and  probably  two,  earlier 
than  tho  letter  which  follows. 
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for  it ;  in  order  to  which,  I  would  know  what  shape  it  is  of, 
whether  round,  triangular  or  four  square  ;  or  whether  it  is 
a  number  of  long  fine  strings  reaching  from  the  head  to  the 
foot,  and  whether  it  does  not  live  a  very  discontented  life.     I 
am  afraid  when  the  coffin  gives  way,  the  earth  will  fall  in  and 
crush  it;  but  if  it  should  choose  to  live  above  ground,  and 
hover  about  the  grave,  how  big  it  is ; — whether  it  covers  all 
the  body,  or  is  assigned  to  the  head,  or  breast,  or  how.     If  it 
covers  all  the  body,  what  it  does  when  another  body  is  laid 
upon  it :  whether  the  first  gives  way ;  and,  if  so,  where  is  the 
place  of  retreat.     But  suppose  that  souls  are  not  so  big  but 
that  ten  or  a  dozen  of  them  may  be  about  one  body  ;  whether 
thiiy  will  not  quarrel  for  the  highest  place ;  and,  as  I  insist 
much  upon  my  honor  and  pro(>erty,  I  would  know  whether  I 
must  quit  my  dear  head,  if  a  superior  soul  comes  in  the  way; 
but  above  all  I  um  concerned  to  know  what  they  do,  where  a 
burymg  place  has  been  filled  twenty,  thirty,  or  an  hundred 
times.     If  they  are  a  top  of  one  another,  the  uppermost  wilt 
be  so  far  otT,  that  it  can  take  no  care  of  the  body.     I  strongly 
suspect  they  must  march  off  every  time  there  comes  a  new 
set.     I  hope  there  is  some  other  place  provided  for  them  but 
dust.     The  undergoing  so  much  hardship,  and  being  depriv- 
ed of  the  body  at  last  will  make  them  ill  tempered.     I  leave 
it  with  your  physical  genius  to  determine,  whether  some  me- 
dicinal applications  might  not  be  proper  in  such  cases,  and 
subscribe  your  proselyte,  when  I  can  have  solution  of  these 
matters." 

The  following  letter  to  one  of  his  sisters,  written  at  twelve 
years  of  age  is  the  earliest  dated  effort  of  his  pen  which  I  have 
discovered. 

'*  To  Miss  Mary  Edwards,  at  Hadley, 

"  Windsor,  May  10,  1716. 

"  Dear  Sister, 

"  Through  the  wonderful  goodness  and  mercy  of  God,  there 
has  been  in  this  place  a  very  remarkable  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  It  still  continues,  but  I  think  I  have  reason  to 
think  is  in  some  measure  diminished ;  yet  I  hope  not  much. 
Three  have  joined  the  church  since  you  last  heard,  five  now 
stand  propounded  for  admission ;  and  I  think  above  thirty 
persons  come  commonly  a  Mondays  to  converse  with  father 
about  the  condition  of  their  souls.  It  is  a  time  of  general 
health  here.  Abigail,  Hannah  and  Lucy  have  had  the  chick- 
en pox,  and  are  recovered.  Jerusha  is  almost  well.  Except 
her,  the  whole  family  is  well. 

''  Sister,  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  your  welfare  so  often  as  I  do. 
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I  should  be  glad  to  hoar  from  you  by  letter,  and  therein  how 
it  is  with  you  as  to  your  crookedness. 

"  Your  loving  brother, 

"Jonathan  E." 

He  was  educated,  until  he  entered  college,  at  home,  and 
under  his  father's  personal  instruction;  while  his  older  sisters 
were  daily  pursuing  their  respective  branches  of  study  in  his 
iromodiate  presence.  Their  father,  having  been  distinguish- 
ed as  a  scholar,  was  able  to  give  them,  and  as  wo  have  seen, 
actually  gave  them,  a  superior  education.  In  all  their  vari- 
ous pursuits,  the  mind  of  their  brother,  as  it  opened,  would 
of  course  be  more  and  more  intt^rested;  and  thus  at  length 
he  would  easily  and  insensibly  acquire  a  mass  of  information 
far  beyond  his  years.  The  course  of  his  education  may  in  this 
way  have  been  less  systematic,  indeed,  and  less  conformed  to 
.^.jmle,  than  that  ordinarily  given  in  the  school.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  more  safe ;  forming  him  to  softer  manners,  gent- 
ler feelings  and  purer  affections,  [n  his  circumstances,  also, 
it  was  obviously  more  comprehensive  and  universal ;  and, 
while  it  brought  him  acquainted  with  many  things  which  are 
not  usually  communicated  until  a  later  period,  it  also  served 
to  unfold  the  original  traits  of  his  mind,  and  to  give  it  that 
expansion,  which  is  the  result  of  information  alone. 

One  characteristic,  of  which  he  has  not  generally  been 
suspected,  but  which  he  possessed  in  an  unusual  degree,  was 
a  fondness,  minutely  and  critically  to  investigate  the  works 
of  nature.  This  propensity  was  not  only  discovered  in  youth 
and  manhood,  but  was  fully  developed  in  childhood,  and  at 
that  early  period  was  encouraged  and  cherished  by  the  foster- 
ing hand  of  parental  care.  This  will  be  obvious  from  the  two 
subsequent  productions  of  his  pen,  which  were  written  on  the 
following  occasion.  His  father  had  some  correspondent  of 
distinction,  to  whom  in  the  course  of  his  letters,  he  had  given 
an  account,  of  an  interesting  natural  curiosity.  This  gentle- 
man, who  probably  resided  in  England,^  in  the  postscript  of 
his  reply  expressed  a  desire,  that  he  would  favor  him  with  any 
other  information  that  he  might  possess  of  a  similar  kind.  Tho 
son  had  not  long  before  been  busily  engaged  in  observing, 
with  deep  interest  and  with  a  philosophic  eye,  the  wonder- 
ful movements  and  singular  skill  of  tnat  species  of  Spider 
which  inhabits  the  forest ;  and  having  written  down  his  own 


*  No  trace  of  the  name  or  residence  of  tho  correspondent  is  preserved  in  thn 
papers ;  hut  from  the  care  taken  by  the  son  to  inform  him  that  the  sea  lay  on 
the  eavt  of  Now-En;rland,  ho  probably  did  not  reside  in  this,  but  in  tho  mother 
country. 
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observations,  had  doubtless  read  them  in  the  hearing  of  the 
fam'ly.  The  father,  gratified  with  this  discovery  of  his  son's 
talents  and  power  of  observation,  and  pleased  with  this  early 
effort  of  his  pen,  encouraged  him  to  turn  it  into  the  form  of  a 
letter,  and  to  send  it  to  his  correspondent,  in  his  own  name, 
with  an  apology  of  his  own.  The  apology  and  the  account, 
which  are  copied  from  his  own  rough  draught  of  both,  in  his 
earliest  hand,  after  he  had  corrected  the  langua;ie  of  each 
with  very  great  care,  are  contained  in  the  two  following  let- 
ters; both  of  which,  as  le(\  in  the  rough  draught,  arc  without 
the  date,  and  the  name  of  the  correspondent,  and  the  latter, 
though  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  has  not  the  customary  form  of 
conclusion. 

"  May  it  please  your  Honour^ 

"  In  the  postscript  of  your  letter  to  my  father,  you  manifest 
a  willingness  to  receive  any  thing  else  that  he  has  observed 
worthy  of  remark,  respecting  the  wonders  of  nature.  What 
there  is  an  account  of  in  the  following  lines,  is  by  him  thought 
to  be  such.  He  has  laid  it  upon  me  to  write  the  account,  I 
havmg  had  advantage  to  make  more  full  observations  than 
himself.  Forgive  me  that  I  do  not  conceal  my  name,  and 
communicate  this  to  you  through  a  mediator.  I  do  not  state 
it  as  an  hypothesis,  but  as  a  piaiii  fact,  which  my  own  eyes 
have  witnessed,  and  which  every  one's  senses  may  make  him 
as  certain  of  as  of  any  thing  else.  Although  these  things  ap- 
pear to  me  thus  certain,  still  I  submit  the  whole  to  your  bet- 
ter judgment  and  deeper  insight.  And  I  humbly  beg  to  be 
pardoned  for  running  the  venture,  though  an  utter  stranger, 
of  troubling  you  with  so  prolix  an  account  of  that,  which  I 
am  altogether  uncertain,  whether  you  will  esteem  worthy  of 
the  time  and  pains  of  reading.  If  you  think  the  observations 
childish,  and  beside  the  rules  of  decorum, — with  greatness  and 
goodness  overlook  it  in  a  child.  Pardon  me,  if  I  thought  it 
might  at  least  give  you  occasion  to  make  better  observations, 
such  as  should  be  worthy  of  communicating  to  the  learned 
world,  respecting  these  wondrous  animals,  from  whose  glisten- 
ing web  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  shines. 

« I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 

'*  May  it  please  your  Honour j 

"  There  are  some  things  that  I  have  happily  seen  of  the 
wondrous  way  of  the  working  of  the  spider.  Although  every 
thing  belonging  to  this  insect  is  admirable,  there  are  some 
phenomena  relating  to  them  more  particularly  wonderful. 
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Every  body  that  is  used  to  the  country,  knows  their  marching 
in  the  air  from  one  tree  to  another,  somttimes  at  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  rods.  Nor  can  one  go  out  in  a  dewy  m'»rning, 
at  the  latter  end  of  August  and  the  bcginnmg  of  September, 
but  he  shall  see  multitudes  of  webs,  made  visible  by  the  dew 
that  hangs  on  them,  reaching  from  one  tree,  branch  and  shrub, 
to  another :  which  webs  are  commonly  thought  to  be  made 
in  the  night,  because  they  appear  only  in  the  morning  ; 
whereas  none  of  them  are  made  in  the  night,  for  these  spiders 
never  come  out  in  the  nigiit  when  it  is  dark,  as  the  dew  is 
then  failing.  But  these  webs  may  be  seen  well  enough  in 
the  day  time  by  an  observing  eye,  by  their  reflection  in  the 
sun-beams.  Especially  late  in  the  afternoon,  may  these  webs, 
that  are  between  the  eye  and  that  part  of  the  horizon  that  is 
under  the  sun,  be  seen  very  plainly,  being  advantageously  po- 
sited to  reflect  the  rays.  And  the  spiders  thcMnselves  may  be 
very  often  seen  travelling  in  the  air;  from  one  stage  to  anoth- 
er amongst  the  trees,  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner.  But 
I  have  often  seen  that,  which  is  much  more  astonishing.  In 
very  calm  and  serene  days  in  the  forementioned  time  of  year, 
standing  at  some  distance  behind  the  end  of  an  house  or  some 
other  opake  body,  so  as  just  to  hide  the  disk  of  the  sun  and 
keep  off  his  dazzling  rays,  and  looking  along  close  by  the  side 
of  it,  I  have  seen  a  vast  multitude  of  little  shining  webs,  and 
glistening  strings,  brightly  reflecting  the  sunbeams,  and  some 
of  them  of  great  length,  and  of  such  a  height,  that  one  would 
think  they  were  tacked  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,  and  would 
be  burnt  like  tow  in  the  sun,  and  make  a  very  beautiful,  pleas- 
ing, as  well  as  surprising  appearance.  It  is  wonderful  at 
what  a  distance,  these  webs  may  plainly  be  seen.  Some  that 
are  at  a  great  distance  appear  (it  cannot  be  less  than)  several 
thousand  times  as  big  as  they  ought.  I  believe  they  appear 
under  as  great  an  angle,  as  a  body  of  a  foot  diameter  ought 
to  do  at  such  a  distance ;  so  greatly  doth  brightness  increase 
the  apparent  bigness  of  bodies  at  a  distance,  as  is  observed  of 
the  fixed  stars. 

"  But  that  which  is  most  astonishing,  is,  that  very  often  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  these  webs,  spiders  sailing  in  the  air  with 
them ;  which  I  have  oflen  beheld  with  wonderment  and  plea- 
sure, and  showed  to  others.  And  since  I  have  seen  these 
things,  I  have  been  very  conversant  with  spiders;  resolving 
if  possible,  to  find  out  the  mysteries  of  these  their  astonishing 
works.  And  I  have  been  so  happy  as  very  frequently  to  see 
their  manner  of  working;  that  when  a  spider  would  go  from 
one  tree  to  another,  or  would  fly  in  the  air,  he  first  lets  him- 
self down  a  little  way  from  the  twig  he  stands  on  by  a  web,  as 
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in  Fig.  1 ;  and  then,  laying  hold  of  it 
by  his  fore  feet,  and  bearing  himself 
by  that,  puts  out  a  web,  as  in  Fig.  2, 
which  is  drawn  out  of  his  tail  with 
infinite  ease,  in  the  gently  moving 
air,  to  what  length  the  spider  pleases; 
and  if  the  farther  end  happens  to 
eatch  by  a  shrub  or  the  branch  of  a 
tree,  the  spider  immediately  feels  it, 
and  fixes  the  hither  end  of  it  to  the 
web  by  which  he  let  himself  down,  C 
and  goes  over  by  that  web  which  he 
put  out  of  his  tail  as  in  Fig.  3.  And 
this,  my  eyes  have  innumerable  times 
made  me  sure  of. 

^^  Now,  Sir,  it  is  certain  that  these  webs,  when  they  first  pro* 
cecd  from  the  spider,  are  so  rare  a  substance,  that  they  are 
lighter  than  the  air,  because  they  will  ascend  in  it,  as  th<;y 
will  immediately  in  a  calm  air,  and  never  descend  except  dri- 
ven by  a  wind  ;  wherefore  'tis  certain.     And  'tis  as  certain, 
that  what  swims  and  ascends  in  the  air  is  lighter  than  the  air, 
as  that  what  ascends  and  swims  in  water  is  lighter  than  water. 
So  that  if  we  should  suppose  any  such  time,  wherein  the  air 
is  perfectly  calm,  this  web  is  so  easily  drawn  out  of  the  spi- 
der's tail,  that  if  the  end  of  it  be  once  out,  barely  the  levity 
of  it  is  sufficient  to  draw  it  out  to  any  length ;  wherefore  if  it 
don't  happen  that  the  end  of  this  web,  b  c,  catches  by  a  tree 
or  some  other  body,  'till  there  is  so  long  a  web  drawn  out,  that 
its  levity  shall  be  so  great  as  more  than  to  counterbalance  the 
gravity  of  the  spider,  or  so  that  the  web  and  the  spider,  taken 
together,  shall  be  lighter  than  such  a  quantity  of  air  as  takes 
up  equal  space,  then  according  to  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged laws  of  nature,  the  web  and  the  spider  together  will 
ascend,  and  not  descend,  in  the  air :  as  when  a  man  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water,  if  he  has  hold  of  a  piece  of  timber  so 
great,  that  the  wood's  tendency  upwards  is  greater  than  the 
man's  tendency  downwards,  he  together  with  the  wood  will 
ascend  to  the  surface  of  the  water.     And  therefore,  when  the 
spider  perceives  that  the  web  6  o  is  long  enough  to  bear  him 
up  by  its  ascending  force,  he  lets  go  his  hold  of  the  web  a  fr. 
Fig  3,  and  ascends  in  the  air  with  the  web  b  c.     If  there  be 
not  web  more  than  enough,  just  to  counterbalance  the  gravity 
of  the  spider,  the  spider  together  with  the  web  will  hang  in 
equilibrio,  neither  ascending  nor  descending,  otherwise  than 
as  the  air  moves.     But  if  there  is  so  much  web,  that  its  greater 
levity  shall  more  than  equal  the  greater  density  of  the  spider, 
they  will  ascend  till  the  air  is  so  thin,  that  the  spider  and  web 
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together  are  just  of  an  equal  weight  with  so  much  air.  And 
in  this  way,  Sir,  I  have  multitudes  of  times  seen  spiders  mount 
away  into  the  air,  from  a  stick  in  my  hands,  with  a  vast  train 
of  this  silver  web  before  them;  for,  if  the  spider  be  disturbed 
upon  the  stick  by  shaking  of  it,  he  will  presently  in  this  man- 
ner leave  it.  And  their  way  of  working  may  very  distinctly 
be  seen,  if  they  are  held  up  in  the  sun,  or  against  a  dark  door, 
or  any  thing  that  is  black. 

"  Now,  Sir,  the  only  remaining  difficulty  is,  how  they  first  put 
out  the  end  of  the  web  b  c.  Fig.  3,  out  of  their  tails.  If  once 
the  web  is  out,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  levity  of  it,  to- 
gether with  the  motion  of  the  air,  may  draw  it  out  to  a  great 
length.  But  how  should  they  first  let  out  of  their  tails,  the 
end  of  so  fine  and  even  a  string;  seeing  that  the  web,  while  it 
is  in  the  spider,  is  a  certain  cloudy  liquor,  with  which  that 
great  bottle  tail  of  theirs  is  filled ;  which  immediately,  upon 
its  being  exposed  to  the  air,  turns  to  a  dry  substance,  and  ex- 
ceedingly rarifies  and  extends  itself.  Now  if  it  be  a  liquor, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  they  should  let  out  a  fine  even 
thread,  without  expelling  a  little  drop  at  the  end  of  it;  but 
none  such  can  be  discerned.  But  there  is  no  need  of  this; 
for  it  is  only  separating  that  part  of  the  web  6  c,  Fig.2,  from 
a  6,  and  the  end  of  the  web  is  already  out.  Indeed,  Sir,  I 
never  could  distinctly  see  them  do  this :  so  small  a  piece  of 
web  being  imperceptible  among  the  spider's  legs.  But  I  can- 
not doubt  but  that  it  is  so,  because  there  is  a  necessity  that 
they  should  some  way  or  other  separate  the  web  a  b,  Fig.  3, 
from  their  tails,  before  they  can  let  out  the  web  b  c.  And 
then  I  know  they  do  have  ways  of  dividing  their  webs  by  bit- 
ing them  off,  or  in  some  other  way.  Otherwise  they  could 
not  separate  themselves  from  the  web  a  6,  Fig.  3. 

**  And  this.  Sir,  is  the  way  of  spiders  going  from  one  tree  to 
another,  at  a  great  distance  ;  and  this  is  the  way  of  their  flying 
in  the  air.  And,  although  I  say  I  am  certain  of  it,  I  don't  de- 
sire that  the  truth  of  it  should  be  received  upon  my  word  } 
though  I  could  bring  others  to  testify  to  it,  to  whom  I  have 
shown  it,  and  who  have  looked  on,  with  admiration,  to  see 
their  manner  of  working.  But  every  one's  eyes,  that  will  take 
the  pains  to  observe,  will  make  them  as  sure  of  it.  Only 
those,  that  would  make  experiment,  must  take  notice  that 
it  is  not  every  sort  of  spider  that  is  a  flying  spider,  for  those 
spiders  that  keep  in  houses  arc  a  quite  different  sort,  as  also 
those  that  keep  in  the  ground,  and  those  that  keep  in  swamps^ 
in  hollow  trees,  and  rotten  logs ;  but  those  spiders,  that  keep 
on  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  are  the  flying  spiders.  They 
delight  most  in  walnut  trees,  and  are  that  sort  of  spiders  that 
make  those  curious  network  polygonal  webs,  that  are  so  fire- 
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quently  to  be  seen  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year.    There  are 
more  of  this  sort  of  spiders  by  far  than  of  any  other. 

''But  yet,  Sir,  I  am  assured  that  the  chief  end  of  this  faculty, 
that  is  given  them,  is  not  their  recreation,  but  their  destruc- 
tion ;  because  their  destruction  is  unavoidably  the  effect  of 
it;  and  we  shall  find  nothing,  that  is  the  continual  effect  of 
nature,  but  what  is  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  brought  to 
pass.  But  it  is  impossible,  but  that  tlie  greatest  part  of  the 
spiders  upon  the  land  should,  every  year,  be  swept  into  the 
ocean.  For  these  spiders  never  fly,  except  the  weather  is  fair 
and  the  atmosphere  dry ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  never  clear, 
neither  in  this  nor  any  other  continent,  only  when  the  wind 
blows  from  the  midland  parts,  and  consequently  towards  the 
flea.  As  here  in  New-England,  the  fair  weather  is  only  when 
the  wind  is  westerly,  the  land  being  on  that  side,  and  the 
ocean  on  the  easterly.  And  I  never  have  seen  any  of  these 
spiders  flying,  but  when  they  have  been  hastening  directly 
towards* the  sea.  And  the  time  of  their  flying  being  so  long, 
even  from  about  the  middle  of  August  every  sunshiny  day, 
until  about  the  end  of  October;  (though  their  chief  time,  as 
I  observed  before,  is  the  latter  end  of  August,  and  beginning 
of  September ;)  and  they  never  flying  from  the  sea,  but  always 
towanis  it;  must  needs  get  there  at  last ;  for  its  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  they  have  sense  enough  to  stop  themselves 
when  they  come  near  the  sea ;  for  then  they  would  have  hun- 
dreds of  times  as  many  spiders  upon  the  sea-  shore,  as  any  where 
else. 

''  The  same  also  holds  true  of  other  sorts  of  flying  insects ; 
for  at  these  times,  that  I  have  viewed  the  spiders  with  their 
webs  in  the  air,  there  has  also  appeared  vast  multitudes  of 
flies,  and  all  flying  the  same  way  with  the  spiders  and  webs 
directly  to  the  ocean ;  and  even  such  as  butterflies,  millers 
and  moths,  which  keep  in  the  grass  at  this  time  of  year,  I 
have  seen  vastly  higher  than  the  tops  of  the  highest  trees,  all 
going  the  same  way.  These  I  have  seen  towards  evening, 
without  such  a  screen  to  defend  my  eyes  from  the  sunbeams ; 
which  I  used  to  think  were  seeking  a  warmer  climate. 

''The  reason  of  their  flying  at  that  time  of  year,  I  take  to 
be  because  then  the  ground  and  trees,  the  places  of  their  re- 
sidence in  summer,  begin  to  be  chilly  and  uncomfortable. 
Therefore  when  the  sun  shines  pretty  warm  they  leave  them, 
and  mount  up  in  the  air,  and  expand  their  wings  to  the  sun, 
and  flying  for  nothing  but  their  own  ease  and  comfort,  they 
suffer  themselves  to  go  that  way,  that  they  find  they  can  go 
with  the  greatest  ease,  and  so  where  the  wind  pleases;  and  it 
being  warmth  they  fly  for,  they  find  it  cold  and  laborious  fly- 
ing against  the  wind.    They  therefore  seem  to  use  their  wings. 
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but  just  SO  much  as  to  bear  them  up,  and  sufTcr  them  to  go 
with  the  wind.  So  that  without  doubt  almost  all  aerial  in- 
sects, and  also  spiders  which  live  upon  trees  and  are  made 
up  of  them,  are  at  the  end  of  the  year  swept  away  into  ihc 
sea,  and  buried  in  the  ocean,  and  leave  nothing  behind  them 
but  their  eggs,  for  a  new  stock  the  next  year." 

These  letters,  I  cannot  assign  to  a  later  age  than  twelve.* 
The  latter,  as  I  think  the  reader  will  perceive,  evinces  an  ex- 
actness and  originality  of  observation,  as  well  as  an  accuracy 
and  felicity  of  description,  not  always  rivalled  in  later  years. 
The  former,  as  an  exhibition  of  delicacy,  beauty  and  grace, 
will  probably  be  classed  among  the  happiest  eiforts  of  the 
juvenile  pen.  As  a  natural  historian,  he  had  the  honor,  I 
elieve,  to  be  the  first  to  observe,  and  communicate,  these  sin- 
ffular  phenomena  respecting  the  spider;  and  had  ho  devoted 
himself  to  that  interesting  science,  to  which  he  was  thus  early 
and  auspiciously  introduced,  no  one  will  doubt,  that  he  might 
easily  have  gained  its  highest  honors.  That  he  did  not  whol- 
ly neglect  it  from  this  time,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

He  entered  Yale  College  in  New-Haven,  in  Sept.  1716, 
before  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  college  was  then 
in  its  infancy,  and  various  untoward  circumstances  had  great- 
ly impeded  its  growth.  It  was  first  planted  at  Saybrook,  and 
then  partially  removed  to  Kenilworth,  to  the  house  of  its  first 
Rector,  until  his  death  in  1707.  From  that  time  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Andrews  of  Milford,  one  of  the  Trustees,  was  Rector  pro 
tempore  upwards  of  twelve  years ;  and  the  location  of  the 
college  was  a  constant  theme  of  contention  between  the 
towns  of  New-Haven,  Saybrook,  Welhersfield  and  Hartford, 
until  171G;  when  the  vote  of  the  trustees,  the  donation  of 
Mr.  Yale,  and  the  vote  of  the  legislature  of  the  colony,  fixed 
it  permanently  at  New-Haven.  In  the  collegiate  year,  1716- 
1717,  thirteen  of  the  students  resided  at  New-Haven,  fourteen 
at  Wethersfield,  and  four  at  Saybrook.  The  temporary  pres- 
idency of  Mr.  Andrews  continued  until  1719;  and  as  he  was 
the  acting  minister  of  Milford,  his  oversight  of  the  college, 
and  his  influence  over  the  students,  must  of  course  have  been 
exceedingly  imperfect.  The  government  of  the  institution, 
virtually  and  necessarily,  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  tu- 
tors ;  who,  as  young  men  without  experience  and  a  knowledge 

*  Ho  became  a  member  of  college  at  that  age.  In  one  of  thorn  ho  Bpcaks  of 
himself  as  **  a  cAtW/'  an  epithet  rarely  if  ever  applied  by  a  boy,  especially  by  a 
Freshman,  to  himself  afler  that  period  of  life.  They  appear  obviouply  to  have 
been  written  while  he  resided  at  home,  and  the  hand  writing  is  of  the  eaHIcft 
and  most  unformed  cat^t. 
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of  mnnkind,  could  not  usually  be  found  qualified  for  so  diffi- 
cull  a  trust.  Some  lime  in  the  year  1717,  the  extreme  ua- 
popularity  of  one  of  the  tutors  occasioned  a  general  insurrec- 
tion of  the  students,  wlio  were  at  New-Haven,  against  the 
government  of  the  college ;  and  in  one  body  they  withdrew 
from  New-Haven,  and  joined  their  companions  at  Wethers- 
field.  At  the  commencement  in  that  year,  eight  of  the  senior 
cla!?s  returned  to  New-Haven,  to  receive  their  degrees  of  the 
regular  college  government ;  while  five  received  theirs  irregu- 
larly at  Wethersfield.  I  have  discovered  no  evidence  of  any 
kind  that  Edwards  took  part  in  these  disturbances.  He  went, 
however,  with  his  companions  to  Wethersfield,  and  continued 
there  until  1719.  While  there,  he  gained  a  high  character 
and  storiding  in  his  class.  His  father,  writing  to  one  of  his 
daughters,  under  date  of  Jan.  27,  1718,  says,  "I  have  not 
heard  but  that  your  brother  Jonathan  is  also  well.  He  has  a 
very  good  name  at  Wethersfield,  both  as  to  his  carriage  and 
his  learning."  While  at  Wethersfield,  he  wrote  to  one  of  his 
sisters  the  following  letter ;  which,  as  it  is  a  document  relat- 
ing to  an  interesting  event  in  the  history  of  the  college,  may 
not  improperly  be  preserved. 

"  To  Miss  Mary  Edwards  at  Northampton. 

Wethersfield,  March  26,  1719. 

"  Dear  Sister, 

'*  Of  all  the  many  sisters  I  have,  I  think  I  never  had  one  so 
long  out  of  my  hearing  as  yourself:  inasmuch  as  I  cannot  re* 
member,  that  I  ever  heard  one  tittle  from  you,  from  the  time 
you  last  went  up  Ihe  country,  until  the  last  week  by  Mr.  B. 
who  then  came  from  Northampton.  When  he  came  in,  I  tru- 
ly rejoiced  to  see  him,  because  I  fully  expected  to  receive  a 
letter  from  you  by  him.  But  being  disappointed,  and  that 
not  a  little,  I  was  willing  to  make  that,  which  I  hoped  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  receiving,  the  same  of  sending.  For  I 
thought  it  was  a  pity,  that  there  should  not  be  the  least  cor« 
respondence  between  us,  or  communication  from  one  to  an- 
other, when  at  no  farther  distance.  I  hope  also  that  this  may 
be  a  means  of  exciting  the  same  in  yourself;  and  so,  having 
more  charity  for  you  than  to  believe,  that  I  am  quite  out  of 
your  mind,  or  that  you  are  not  at  all  concerned  for  me,  I 
think  it  fit  that  I  should  give  you  some  <nccount  of  my  condi- 
tion, relative  to  the  school.  I  suppose  you  are  fully  acquaint- 
ed with  our  coming  away  from  New-Haven,  and  the  circum- 
stances thereof.  Since  then  we  have  been  in  a  more  prosper- 
ous condition,  as  I  think,  than  ever.  But  the  council  and 
trustees,  having  lately  had  a  meeting  at  New-Haven  concern- 
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ing  it,  have  removed  that  which  was  the  cause  of  our  coming 
away,  viz.  Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  place  of  a  tutor,  and  have 
put  in  Mr.  Cutler,  Pastor  of  Canterbury,  President ;  who,  as 
we  hear,  intends  very  speedily  to  be  resident  at  Yale  College, 
so  that  all  the  scholars  belonging  to  our  school  expect  to  re- 
turn there,  as  soon  as  our  vacancy  after  the  election  is  over. 
"  I  am  your  loving  brother  in  good  health, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 

While  a  member  of  college,  he  was  distinguished  for  the 
uniform  sobriety  and  correctness  of  his  behavior,  for  diligent 
application  to  his  studies,  and  for  rapid  and  thorough  attain- 
ments in  learning.  In  the  second  year  of  his  collegiate  course, 
while  at  Wethersfield,  he  read  Locke  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing with  peculiar  pleasure.  The  uncommon  strength 
and  penetration  of  his  mind,  which  admirably  qualified  him 
for  profound  thought  and  metaphysical  investigation,  began 
to  be  discovered  and  exerted  even  at  this  early  age.  From 
liis  own  account  of  the  subject,  he  was  inexpressibly  enter- 
tained and  delighted  with  that  profound  work,  when  he  read 
it  at  the  age  of  fourteen ;  enjoying  a  far  higher  pleasure  in 
the  perusal  of  its  pages,  *'  than  the  most  greedy  miser  finds, 
.when  gathering  up  handfuis  of  silver  and  gold,  from  some 
newly  discovered  treasure."  To  studies  of  this  class  he  from 
that  time  devoted  himself,  as  to  those  in  which  he  felt  the 
most  intense  interest.  Still,  however,  he  applied  himself,  with 
«o  much  diligence  and  success,  to  the  performance  of  his  as- 
signed duties,  as  to  sustain  the  first  standing  in  his  class,  and 
M>  secure  the  highest  approbation  of  his  instructors. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Cutler  repaired  to  New-Haven  early  in  June 
1719,  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  term,  to  enter  on  the  du- 
iies  of  his  office  as  Hector;  and  the  students,  among  whom 
was  Edwards,  returned  to  the  college.  The  following  letter 
from  the  Rector  to  his  father,  will  show  the  character  which 
lie  had  acquired  while  at  Wethersfield,  and  the  trying  circum- 
stances of  the  college. 

"  ffew-Haveny  June  30,  1719. 

<*  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Your  letter  came  to  my  hands  by  your  son.  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  his  promising  abilities  and  advances  in  learning. 
He  is  now  under  my  care,  and  probably  may  continue  so,  and 
doubtless  will  so  do  if  he  should  remain  here,  and  I  be  settled 
ID  the  business  I  am  now  in.  I  can  assure  you.  Rev.  Sir,  that 
your  good  affection  to  me  in  this  affair,  and  that  of  the  minis- 
ters around  you,  is  no  small  inducement  to  me ;  and  if  I  am 
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prevailed  on  thereby,  it  shall  be  a  strong  motive  to  me  to  im- 
prove my  poor  abilities,  io  the  service  of  ftuch  hoptTuI  youths 
as  are  with  us.  They  may  suffer  much  from  my  weakness,  but 
they  shall  not  from  mv  neglect.  I  am  no  party-man,  but  shall 
carry  it,  with  an  equal  hand  and  atlt'Ction,  to  the  whole  col- 
lege ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  the  difficulty  and  importunco  of 
the  business  will  secure  me  your  praycrs,and  those  of  oil  good 
men,  which  I  do  much  value  and  desire. 

"  I  remain,  under  the  earnest  hope  and  expectation  of  your 
prayers,  Your  humble  servant, 

"  T.    ClTTI.EU." 

The  following  characteristical  letter,  written  to  his  futliur 
in  his  third  collegiate  year,  will  not  bo  uninteresting  to  the 
reader. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  East 

Windsor. 

"  KeW'IIaveny  July  21,  1 7 1  &. 

**  Ever  HONOtmED  Sir, 

"  I  received,  with  two  books,  a  letter  from  yourself,  bear- 
ing the  date  of  July  7ti) ;  and  therein  I  received  with  the 
greatest  gratitude,  your  most  wholesome  advice  and  counHcl ; 
and  I  hope  I  shall,  God  helping  of  me,  use  my  utmost  endea- 
vours to  put  the  same  in  practice.  I  am  scnHiblo  of  the  pre- 
eiousness  of  my  time,  and  am  resolved  it  shall  not  be  through 
any  neglect  of  mine,  if  it  slips  without  the  greotcst  advantage. 
I  take  very  great  content  under  my  present  tuition,  as  all  Uio 
rest  of  the  scholars  seem  to  do  under  theirs.  Mr.  Cutler  is 
extraordinarily  courteous  to  us,  has  a  very  good  spirit  of  go- 
vernment, keeps  the  school  in  excellent  order,  seems  to  m« 
crease  in  learning,  is  loved  and  respected  by  all  who  arc  un- 
der him,  and  when  he  is  spoken  of  in  the  school  or  town,  ho 
generally  has  the  title  of  President.  The  scholars  all  live  in 
very  good  peace  with  the  people  of  the  town,  and  there  is  not 
a  word  said  about  our  former  carryings  on,  except  now  and 
then  by  aunt  Mather.  I  have  difigentlv  searched  into  the 
circumstances  of  Stiles's  examination,  which  was  very  short, 
and  as  far  as  I  can  understand  was  to  no  other  disfltlvantage 
than  that  he  was  examined  in  Tully's  Orations ;  in  whicti, 
though  he  had  never  construed  before  he  came  to  New-Ha- 
ven, yet  he  committed  no  error  in  that  or  any  other  book, 
whether  Latin,  Greek  or  Hebrew,  except  in  Virgil,  wherein 
he  could  not  tell  the  Preteriium  of  Hequiesco.  He  is  very 
well  treated  among  the  scholars,  and  accepted  in  the  college 
as  a  member  of  it  by  every  body,  and  also  as  a  fret hnuui ;  net- 
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ther  as  I  think,  is  he  inferior  as  to  learning,  to  any  of  his 
chissmates.  I  have  enquired  of  Mr.  Cutler,  what  books  we 
shall  have  need  oi"  the  next  year.  He  answered  he  would 
have  nie  get  against  that  time,  Alstead's  Geometry  and  Gas- 
sondus'  Astronomy;  with  which  I  would  intreat  you  to  get  a 
pair  of  dividers,  or  mathematician's  compasses,  and  a  scale, 
whicfi  are  absolutely  neces.sary  in  order  to  learning  matlio- 
mutics;  and  also,  the  Art  of  Thinking,  which,  I  am  persuad- 
ed, would  be  no  less  profitable,  than  the  other  necessary,  to 
me,  who  am  Your  most  dutiful  Son, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 


"  P.  S.  What  we  give  a  week  for  our  board,  is  £0.bs.  Od. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Habits  of  Study. — Early  Productions. — JYotes  on  the  Mind. 

The  Habits  of  study,  which  Edwards  formed  in  very  early 
youth,  were  not  only  strict  and  severe,  and  this  in  every  branch 
of  literature,  but  in  one  respect,  peculiar.  Even  while  a  boy, 
he  began  to  study,  with  his  pen  in  his  hand :  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  copying  off  the  thoughts  of  others,  but  for  the  purpose 
ofwriting  down,  and  preserving,  the  thoughts  suggested  to  his 
own  mind,  from  the  course  of  study  which  he  was  pursuing. 
This  most  useful  practice,  he  commenced  m  several  branches 
of  study  very  early;  and  he  steadily  pursued  it  in  all  his  stu- 
dies through  life.  His  pen  appears  to  have  been,  in  a  sense, 
always  in  his  hand.  From  this  practice,  steadily  persevered 
in,  he  derived  the  very  great  advantages  of  thinking  continu- 
ally during  each  period  of  study  ;  of  thinking  accurately;  of 
thinking  connectedly;  of  thinking  habitually  at  all  times;  of 
banishing  from  his  mind  every  subject,  which  was  not  worthy 
of  continued  and  systematic  thought ;  of  pursuing  each  given 
subject  of  thought  as  far  as  he  was  able,  at  the  happy  mo- 
ment when  it  opened  spontaneously  on  his  mind ;  of  pursuing 
every  such  subject  afterwards,  in  regular  sequence,  starting 
anew  from  the  point  where  he  had  previously  left  dff,  when 
again  it  opened  upon  him,  in  some  new  and  interesting  light ; 
of  preserving  his  best  thoughts,  his  best  associations,  his  best 
images,  and  then  arranging  them  under  their  proper  heads, 
ready  for  subsequent  use  ;  of  regularly  strengthening  the  fac- 
ulty of  thinking  and  reasoning,  by  constant  and  powerful  ex- 
ercise ;  and,  above  all,  of  gradually  moulding  himself  into  a 
thinking  being — a  being,  who,  instead  of  regarding  thinking 
and  reasoning  as  labour,  could  find  no  high  enjoyment  but  in 
intense,  systematic  and  certain  thought.  In  this  view  of  the 
subject,  when  we  remember  how  few  students  comparatively, 
from  the  want  of  this  mental  discipline,  think  at  all ;  how  few 
of  those,  who  think  at  all,  think  habitually;  how  few  of  those, 
who  think  habitually,  think  to  purpose ;  and  how  few  of  those, 
who  think  to  purpose,  attain  to  the  fulness  of  the  measure  of 
the  stature,  to  which,  as  thinking  beings,  they  might  have  at- 
tained ;  it  will  not,  I  think,  be  doubted,  that  the  practice  in 
question  was  the  principal  means,  of  the  ultimate  develope- 
ment  of  his  mental  superiority. 

Vol.  I.  5 
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I  find  four  distinct  Series  of  these  manuscript  Notes  or  Re- 
marks, which,  from  the  hand  writing,*  as  well  as  from  other  evi- 
dence, were  obviously  commenced  by  him,  during  his  collegiate 
life;  and, as  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  in  the  following  order.  The 
first,  entitled,  ''The  Mind,"  is  a  brief  collection  of  discussions 
and  remarks  in  Mental  Philosophy.  The  second  is  without  a 
title,  and  consists  of  Notes  on  Natural  Science.  The  third 
is  entitled,  "  Notes  on  the  Scriptures.'*  The  fourth  is  enti- 
tled, "  Miscellanies,"  and  consists  chiefly  of  observations  on 
the  Doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  The  two  last,  he  continued 
through  life. 

The  Series  of  remarks,  entitled,  "The  Mind,"  judging  both 
from  the  handwriting  and  the  subjects,  I  suppose  was  com- 
menced either  during,  or  soon  after,  his  perusal  of  Locke's 
Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  It  contains  nine  leaves 
of  foolscap,  foldecf  separately,  and  a  few  more,  obviously  writ- 
ten at  a  later  period.  The  arrangement  of  subjects,  in  these 
papers,  is  less  perfect,  than  that  which  he  subsequently  adopt- 
ed in  other  writings.  It  is  as  follows.  The  word,  proper  to 
express  a  given  subject,  is  written  at  the  commencement  of 
the  paragraph,  which  introduces  it,  in  very  targe  letters. 
Where  several  subjects  are  found  on  one  page,  they  are  num- 
bered, 1,  2,  3,  &c.  These  numbers,  with  that  of  the  page, 
furnish  the  reference  in  the  index.  A  few  passages  will  ena- 
ble the  reader,  to  judge  of  the  character  and  habits  of  his  mind, 
at  that  period  of  life. 

"  PLACE  of  minds.  Our  common  way  of  conceiving  of 
what  is  spiritual,  is  very  gross,  and  shadowy,  and  corporeal, 
with  dimensions,  and  figure,  &c. ;  though  it  be  supposed  to 
be  very  clear,  so  that  we  can  see  through  it.  If  we  would 
get  a  right  notion  of  what  is  spiritual,  we  must  think  of  thought, 
or  inclination,  or  delight.  How  large  is  that  thing  in  the 
mind,  which  they  call  thoughts  Is  love  square,  or  rounds 
Is  the  surface  of  hatred  rough,  or  smooth.  Is  joy  an  inch,  or 
a  foot,  in  diameter  ?  These  are  spiritual  things ;  and  why 
should  we  then  form  such  a  ridiculous  idea  of  Spirits,  as  to 
think  them  so  long,  so  thick,  or  so  wide,  or  to  think  there  is 
a  necessity  of  their  being  either  square  or  round,  or  some 
^ther  certain  figure  ? 

*  When  a  boy,  his  writing  was  round  or  circular,  to  an  unusual  degree,  and 
Tory  legible.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  it  was  more  angular  and  less  distinct, 
though  much  improved  in  appearance.  From  the  time  when  he  began  to 
preach,  in  all  his  papers  intended  for  his  own  inspection,  his  hand  became  mora 
and  more  careless*,  and  less  and  less  legible;  though,  even  to  the  close  of  life, 
his  Ltttert  were  always  neatly  and  legibly  written.  He  appears  to  have  had  one 
hand  for  himself,  and  another  for  his  friends. 
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''  Therefore,  Spirits  cannot  be  in  place,  in  such  a  sense, 
that  all  within  the  given  limits  shall  be  where  the  spirit  is, 
and  all  without  such  a  circumscription,  where  he  is  not :  but 
in  this  sense  only,  that  all  created  spirits  have  clearer  and 
more  strongly  impressed  ideas  of  things,  in  one  place,  than  in 
another,  or  can  produce  effects  here,  and  not  there ;  and  as 
this  place  alters,  so  spirits  move.  In  spirits,  united  to  bodies, 
the  Spirit  more  strongly  perceives  things  where  the  body  is, 
and  can  there  immediately  produce  effects ;  and  in  this  sense, 
the  soul  can  be  said  to  be  in  the  same  place,  where  the  body 
is.  And  this  law  is  that  we  call  the  union  between  soul  and 
body.  So  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  in  the  brain,  because 
ideas  that  come  by  the  body  immediately  ensue,  only  on  al- 
terations that  are  made  there ;  and  the  soul  most  immediate- 
ly produces  effects  no  where  else. 

''  No  doubt  that  all  finite  spirits,  united  to  bodies  or  not, 
are  thus  in  place;  that  is,  that  they  perceive,  or  passively  re- 
ceive, ideas,  only  or  chiefly,  of  created  things,  that  are  in  some 
particular  place  at  a  given  time.  At  least,  a  finite  spirit  can- 
not thus  be  in  all  places  at  a  time,  equally.  And  doubtless 
the  change  of  the  place,  where  they  perceive  most  strongly, 
and  produce  effects  immediately,  is  regular  and  successive ; 
which  is  the  motion  of  spirits." 

"  PERCEPTION  of  separate  minds.  Our  perceptions,  or 
ideas  that  we  passively  receive  by  our  bodies,  are  communi- 
cated to  us  immediately  by  God,  while  our  minds  are  united 
with  our  bodies;  but  only  we  in  some  measure  know  the  rule. 
We  know  that,  upon  such  alterations  in  our  minds,  there  fol- 
low such  ideas  in  the  mind.  It  need,  therefore,  be  no  difficul- 
ty with  us,  how  we  shall  perceive  things  when  we  are  separate. 
They  will  be  communicated,  then  also,  and  according  to  some 
rule,  no  doubt ;  only  we  know  not  what." 

"  UNION  of  mind  with  body.  The  mind  is  so  united  with 
the  body,  that  an  alteration  is  caused  in  the  body,  it  is  proba- 
ble, by  every  action  of  the  mind.  By  those  that  are  very  vig- 
ourous,  a  great  alteration  is  very  sensible  ;  and  at  some  times, 
when  the  vigour  of  the  body  is  impaired  by  disease, especially 
in  the  head,  almost  every  action  causes  a  sensible  alteration 
in  the  body." 

"  CERTAINTY.  Determined  that  there  are  many  degrees 
of  Certainty;  though  not  indeed  of  absolute  certainty,  which 
is  infinitely  strong.  We  are  certain  of  many  things  upon  de- 
monstration, which  yet  we  may  be  made  more  certain  of,  by 
more  demonstration;  because,  although  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  mind,  we  see  the  connection  of  the  ideas,  yet 
a  stronger  mind  would  see  the  connection  more  perfectly  and 
strongly,  because  it  would  have  the  ideas  more  perfect.    We 
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have  not  such  a  strength  of  mind,  that  we  can  perfectly  con- 
ceive of  but  very  few  things ;  and  some  little  of  the  strength 
of  an  idea  is  lost,  in  a  moment  of  time,  as  we  in  the  mind  look, 
successively,  on  the  train  of  ideas  in  a  demonstration." 

"  TRUTH.  Truth  is  the  perception  of  the  relations  there 
are  between  ideas.  Falsehood  is  the  supposition  of  relations 
between  ideas,  that  are  inconsistent  with  those  ideas  them- 
selves, not  in  the  disagreement  with  things  without.  All  truth 
is  in  the  mind,  and  only  there.  'Tis  ideas,  or  what  is  in  the 
mind  alone,  that  can  be  the  object  of  the  mind ;  and  what  we 
call  Truth,  is  a  consistent  supposition  of  relations  between 
what  is  the  object  of  the  mind.  Falsehood  is  an  inconsistent 
supposition  of  relations.  The  truth,  that  is  in  a  mind,  must 
be,  as  to  its  object,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to  it,  in  that 
mind;  for  what  is  perfectly  without  the  mind,  the  mind  has 
nothing  to  do  with. 

^'  The  only  foundation  of  error,  is  inadequateness  and  im- 
perfection of  ideas ;  for  if  the  idea  were  perfect,  it  would  be 
impossible,  but  that  all  its  relations  should  be  perfectly  per- 
ceived." 

"  GENUS.  The  various  distributing  and  ranking  of  things, 
and  tying  of  them  together,  under  one  common  abstract  idea, 
is,  although  arbitrary,  yet  exceeding  useful,  and,  indeed,  ab- 
solutely necessary;  for  how  miserable  should  we  be,  if  we 
could  think  of  things  only  individually,  as  beasts  do ;  how 
slow,  narrow,  painful  and  endless,  would  be  the  exercise  of 
thought. 

^*  What  is  this  putting  and  tying  things  together,  which  is 
done  in  abstraction  ?  'Tis  not  merely  a  tying  of  them  under 
the  same  name ;  for  I  do  believe  that  deaf  and  dumb  persons 
abstract  and  distribute  things  into  kinds.  But  its  so  putting 
them  together,  that  the  mind  resolves  hereafter  to  think  of 
them  together,  under  a  common  notion,  as  if  they  were  a  col- 
lective substance  : — the  mind  being  as  sure,  in  this  proceed- 
ing, of  reasoning  well,  as  if  it  were  of  a  particular  substance; 
for  it  has  abstracted  that,  which  belongs  alike  to  all,  and  has 
a  perfect  idea,  whose  relations  and  properties  it  can  behold, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  idea  of  one  individual.  Although  this 
ranking  of  things  be  arbitrary,  yet  there  is  much  more  foun- 
dation for  some  distributions,  than  others.  Some  are  much 
more  useful,  and  much  better  serve  the  purposes  of  abstrac* 
tion." 

"  RULES  of  reasoning.  Tis  no  matter  how  abstracted 
our  notions  are — ^the  farther  we  penetrate,  and  come  to  the 
prime  reality  of  the  thing,  the  better;  provided  we  can  go  to 
»uch  a  degree  of  abstraction,  and  carry  it  out  clear.  We  may 
go  so  far  in  abstraction,  that,  althoQgh  we  may  thereby  in  fact 
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see  truth  and  reality,  and  farther  than  ever  was  seen  before, 
yet  we  may  not  be  able  more  than  just  to  touch  it,  and  to  have  a 
few  obscure  glances.  We  may  not  have  strength  of  mind, 
sufficient  to  conceive  clearly  of  the  manner  of  it.  We  see 
farther,  indeed,  but  'tis  but  very  obscurely  and  indistinctly. 
We  had  better  stop  a  degree  or  two  short  of  this,  and  abstract 
no  farther,  than  we  can  conceive  of  the  thing  distinctly,  and 
explain  it  clearly ;  otherwise,  we  shall  be  apt  to  run  into  error, 
and  confound  our  minds." 

"  PERSON.  Well  might  Mr.  Locke  say,  that  identity  of 
person  consisted  in  identity  of  consciousness  ;*  for  he  might 
have  said,  that  identity  of  spirit  too,  consisted  in  the  same 
consciousness.  A  mind,  or  spirit,  is  nothing  else  but  conscious- 
ness, and  what  is  included  in  it.  The  same  consciousness  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  very  same  spirit  or  substance, 
as  much  as  the  same  particle  of  matter  can  be  the  same  as 
itself,  at  different  times." 

'^  BEING.  It  seems  strange  sometimes  to  me,  that  there 
should  be  Being  from  all  eternity,  and  I  am  ready  to  say.  What 
need  was  there,  that  any  thing  should  be?  I  should  then  ask 
myself,  Whether  it  seems  strange,  that  there  should  be  either 
Something,  or  Nothing?  If  so,  'tis  not  strange  that  there  should 
Be  ;  for  that  necessity  of  there  being  something,  or  nothing, 
implies  it." 

"SPACE.  The  real  and  necessary  existence  of  Space,  and 
its  infinity  even  beyond  the  Universe,  depends  upon  a  like 
reasoning,  as  the  existence  of  Spirits;  and  so  the  supposition  of 
the  necessity  of  the  existence  of  a  successive  Duration,  before 
the  creation  of  the  Universe — even  the  impossibility  of  remo^ 
vins  the  idea  out  of  the  mind.  If  it  be  asked.  Whether  or  no, 
if  there  be  limits  of  the  creation,  it  be  not  possible,  that  an 
intelligent  being  should  be  removed  beyond  the  limits;  and 
then.  Whether  or  no  there  would  not  be  distance,  between  that 
intelligent  being  and  the  limits  of  the  Universe,  in  the  same 
manner  and  as  properly,  as  there  is  between  intelligent  beings 
and  the  parts  of  the  Universe  within  its  limits  ? — I  answer,  I 
cannot  tell,  what  the  law  of  nature,  or  the  constitution  of  God, 
would  be  in  this  case. 

*^CoroU.  There  is,  therefore, no  difficulty  in  answering  such 
questions  as  these.  What  cause  was  there,  why  the  Universe 
was  placed  in  such  a  part  of  space ;  and  why  created  at  such 
a  time.  For,  if  there  be  no  space  beyond  the  Universe,  it  was 
impossible,  that  the  Universe  should  be  created  in  another 
place  ;  and,  if  there  was  no  time  before  the  Creation,  it  was 
mipossible,  that  it  should  be  created  at  another  time." 

TRUTH.     After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  the  only 

*  He  8pon  discovered  this  mistake. 
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adequate  definition  of  truth  is,  Tht  agreement  qf  our  ideas 
with  existence.  To  explain  what  this  existence  is,  is  another 
thing.  In  abstract  ideas,  it  is  nothing  but  the  ideas  them- 
selves :  so  their  truth  is  their  consistency  with  themselves.  In 
things  that  are  supposed  to  be  without  us,  'tis  the  determina- 
tion, and  fixed  mode,  of  God's  exciting  ideas  in  us.  So  that 
truth,  in  these  things,  is  an  agreement  of  our  ideas  with  that 
series  in  God.  Tis  Existence  ;  and  that  is  all  that  we  can 
say.  Tis  impossible,  that  we  should  explain  and  resolve  a 
perfectly  abstract,  and  mere,  idea  of  existence;  only  we  always 
find  this,  by  running  of  it  up,  that  God  and  Real  Existence  are 
the  same. 

'*  CaroU.  Hence  we  learn  how  properly  it  may  be  said  that 
God  iSj  and  that  There  is  none  else^  and  how  proper  are  these 
names  of  the  Deity,  Jehovah,  and  I  am  that  I  am." 

"  CONSCIOUSNESS,  is  the  mind's  perceiving  what  is  in 
itself,  its  ideas,  actions,  passions,  and  every  thing  that  is  there 
perceivable.  It  is  a  sort  of  feeling  within  itself.  The  mind 
feels  when  it  thinks,  so  it  feels  when  it  desires,  feels  when  it 
loves,  feels  itself  hate,  &c." 

"  LOGICK.  One  reason,  why  at  first,  before  I  knew  other 
logick,*  I  used  to  be  mightily  pleased  with  the  study  of  the 
old  logick,  was,  because  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  my 
thoughts,  that  before  lay  in  my  mind  jumbled  without  any 
distinction,  ranged  into  order,  and  distributed  into  classes  and 
subdivisions,  that  I  could  tell  where  they  all  belonged,  and 
run  them  up  to  their  general  heads.  For  this  logick  consisted 
much  in  distributions,  and  definitions ;  and  their  maxims 
gave  occasion,  to  observe  new  and  strange  dependencies  of 
ideas,  and  a  seeming  agreement  of  multitudes  of  them  in  the 
same  thing,  that  I  never  observed  before." 

''  WORDS.  We  are  used  to  apply  the  same  words  a  hundred 
diflcrent  ways ;  and  ideas  being  so  much  tied  and  associated 
with  the  words,  they  lead  us  into  a  thousand  real  mis- 
takes ;  for  where  we  find  that  the  words  may  be  connected, 
the  ideas  being  by  custom  tied  with  them,  we  think  that  the 
idead  may  be  connected  likewise,  and  applied  every  where, 
and  in  every  way,  as  the  words." 

"  SENSATION.  SELF-EVIDENCE.  Things  that  we  know 
by  immediate  sensation,  we  know  intuitively,  and  they  are  pro- 
perly self-evident  truths :  As,  grass  is  green  ;  the  sun  shines ; 
noney  is  sweet.  When  we  say,  that  grass  is  green,  all  that  we 
can  be  supposed  to  mean  by  it,  is — that  in  a  constant  course, 

*  Logic,  until  a  comparatively  lato  period,  was  a  stud  j  of  the  second  year  in 
Yale  College.  What  system  of  logic  was  studied  at  that  time,  I  do  not  know ; 
but  Mr.  Edwards  appears  previously  to  have  looked  into  some  treatise  of  the 
itchoolmen. 
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when  we  see  grass,  the  idea  of  green  is  excited  with  it ;  and 
this  we  know  self-evidently." 

"INSPIRATION.  The  evidence  of  immediate  inspiration, 
that  the  prophets  had,  when  they  were  immediately  inspired 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  with  any  truth,  is  an  absolute  sort  of  cer- 
tainty ;  and  the  knowledge  is  in  a  sense  intuitive,  much  in  the 
same  manner,  as  faith  and  spiritual  knowledge  of  the  truth  of 
religion.  Such  bright  ideas  are  raised,  and  such  a  clear 
view  of  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  excellencies  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  that  its  known  to  be  a  communication  from  Him. 
All  the  Deity  appears  in  the  thing,  and  in  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  it.  The  Prophet  has  so  divine  a  sense,  such  a  divine 
disposition,  such  a  divine  pleasure,  and  sees  so  divine  an  ex- 
cellency, and  so  divine  a  power,  in  what  is  revealed,  that  he 
sees  as  immediately  that  God  is  there^  .as  we  perceive  one 
another's  presence,  when  we  are  talking  together  face  to  face. 
And  our  features,  our  voice  and  our  shapes,  are  not  so  clear 
manifestations  of  us,  as  those  spiritual  resemblances  of  God, 
that  are  in  the  inspiration,  are  manifestations  of  him.  But  yet 
there  are  doubtless  various  degrees  in  inspiration."^ 

These  selections  not  only  evince  uncommon  clearness  of 
perception,  and  strength  of  discrimination,  in  the  mind  of  Ed- 
wards, at  that  early  age ;  but  also  prove  that,  even  then,  it  had 
begun  to  be,  in  no  mean  degree,  what  it  was  afterwards,  in  a 
singular  degree,  crlative.  He  seems,  almost  from  the  firsts 
never  to  have  studied  the  works  of  others  as  is  usually  done, 
in  order  to  receive  their  thoughts  as  of  course  true,  and  to 
treasure  them  in  the  memory  ;  but  to  have  examined  them 
for  himself,  with  great  care,  and,  where  he  found  them  correct, 
to  have  used  them  immediately,  in  the  discovery  and  demon- 
stration of  other  truths. 

These  extracts,  selected  rather  for  their  briefness  than  for 
their  superiority,  will  probably  lead  the  reader  to  peruse  the 
whole  work,  as  contained  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  there  arran- 
ged somewhat  according  to  the  order  of  the  subjects  ;  yet  the 
number  prefixed  to  each  separate  article,  will  show  its  place 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  author.  In  the  series  of  articles^ 
under  the  heads  Existence,  Space,  and  Substance,  the  rea- 
der will  find  a  perfectly  original  and  very  ingenious  examina- 
tion of  the  question.  Whether  material  existence  is  <ictiuxh  or 
merely  ideal.     It  appears  to  have  been  written,   at  various 


*  The  reader  will  find  the  whole  of  Ulis  collection  of  Notes  or  Comments  in 
Appendix  H.  As  an  exhibition  of  the  character,  and  conduct,  of  the  mind  of  a 
student  at  college,  it  maj  be  of  essential  and  permanent  advantage  to  every 
student,  who  wm  follow  his  example. 
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times  between  1717  and  1720,  in  as  many  distinct  articleHi 
yet  each  has  a  bearing  on  what  precedes.  This  is  the  iden- 
tical question,  investigated,  with  so  much  ingenuity,  by  Berk- 
lev,  in  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  Both  writers 
take  the  same  side  of  the  question,  and  insist  that  matter  it 
merely  ideal ;  and  each  wrote  independently  of  the  other. 
Mr.  Edwards  appears  to  have  been  led  to  this  investigation, at 
this  time,  by  reading  the  Essay  of  Locke.  In  comparing  the 
two,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  Treatise  of  Berkley 
was  written  at  mature  age,  and  is  a  regularly  digested  and 
finished  work,  duly  prepared  by  the  author  for  publication  ; 
while  that  of  Edwards  was  written  in  very  early  youth,  and 
consists  of  detached  fragments  of  thought,  set  down  only  to 
be  remembered,  and  perhaps  never  looked  at  afterwards. 
Making  these  allowances,  it  will  probably  be  thought,  that  the 
latter  evinces  a  depth  of  thought,  and  strength  of  demonstra- 
tion, in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  exhibited  in  the  former. 

It  is  also  a  singular  fact  that,  at  this  very  early  period,  he 
should  have  fixed  upon  the  definition  of  a  Cause,  which  is 
substantially  the  same,  with  that  given  by  Brown,  near  a  cen- 
tury afterwards.  The  definition  of  Edwards  is  as  follows : 
^^  A  Cause  ie  thatj  after  or  upon  the  existence  oj  which  or  the 
existence  of  it  after  such  a  manner^  the  existence  of  another 
thing  foUows.^^  That  of  Brown  is  thus  expressed  :  ^'  A 
Cause  is  thatj  which  immediately  precedes  any  change ;  and 
which,  existing  at  any  time,  in  similar  cit  cumstances,  has  been 
always,  and  will  be  always,  immediately  followed  by  a  similar 
change.^^  Both  definitions  are  founded  on  the  supposition,  that 
"  priority  in  the  sequence  observed,  and  invariableness  of  an- 
tecedence in  the  past  and  future  sequences  supposed,  are  the 
elements,  and  the  only  elements,  combined  in  the  notion  of  a 
cause." 

No  one,  probably,  will  rise  from  a  perusal  of  this  early  effort, 
witiiout  feeling  a  deep  regret,  that  the  author  did  not  devote 
an  adequate  portion  of  time  to  the  completion  of  a  plan,  so 
well  conceived,  of  what  must  have  proved  an  able  and  pro- 
found Treatise  on  Mental  Philosophy.  In  his  Treatise  on  the 
Will,  we  have  indeed  one  great  division  of  this  very  work. 
From  the  unrivalled  success  of  his  researches  in  the  investi- 
gation of  that  faculty,  it  appears  deeply  to  be  lamented,  that 
he  should  not  have  found  leisure,  for  a  similar  Essay  on  the  Hr- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Early  Productians  continued. — JVi^ea  an  Matural  Science. 

The  little  collection  of  papers,  which  I  have  denominated 
Notes  on  Natural  Science,  consists  of  eight  sheets  of  fools- 
cap, several  of  them  detached,  and  containing,  each,  a  series 
of  notes  and  observations,  entirely  independent  of  the  others. 
His  class  pursued  their  mathematical  and  philosophical  stu- 
dies, during  their  two  last  years;  and  many  of  the  articles  in 
this  collection,  as  is  plain  from  the  hand-writing,  were  obvi- 
ously written  at  this  time ;  others  during  his  tutorship,  and  a 
few  at  a  still  later  period.  A  few  specimens  will  be  exhibited 
here,  to  show  the  general  plan  and  character  of  the  work,  as 
fiur  as  it  was  developed  in  his  own  mind. 

On  the  second  page  of  the  cover  are  the  following  rules  to 
direct  him  in  writing  the  work. 

**  1.  Try  not  only  to  silence,  but  to  gain. 

**2.  To  give  but  few  prefatorial  admonitions  about  the  style 
and  method.  It  doth  an  author  much  hurt  to  show  his  con- 
cern in  these  things. 

"3.  What  is  prefatorial,  not  to  write  in  a  distinct  preface 
or  introduction,  but  in  the  body  of  the  work  :  then  I  shall  be 
sure  to  have  it  read  by  every  one. 

*^  4.  Let  much  modesty  be  seen  in  the  style. 

^*  5.  Not  to  insert  any  disputable  thing,  or  that  will  be  like- 
ly to  be  disputed  by  learned  men ;  for  I  may  depend  upon  it 
they  will  receive  nothing  but  what  is  undeniable  from  me ; 
that  is,  in  things  exceedingly  beside  the  ordinary  way  of 
thinking. 

"6."  (In  short  hand.) 

"  7.  When  I  would  prove  any  thing,  to  take  special  car^ 
that  the  matter  be  so  stated,  that  it  shall  be  seen  most  clearly 
and  distinctly,  by  every  one,  just  how  much  I  would  prove  ; 
and  to  extricate  all  questions  from  the  least  confusion  or  am- 
biguity of  words,  so  that  the  ideas  shall  be  left  naked. 

"8.  In  the  course  of  reasoning,  not  to  pretend  any  thing 
to  l>e  more  certain,  than  every  one  will  plainly  see  it  is,  by 
such  expressions  as, — ^*  It  is  certain," — ^^  It  is  undeniable,'* 
&c. 

*^  9.  To  be  very  moderate  in  the  use  of  terms  of  art.    Lei 
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it  DOt  look  as  if  T  was  much  read,  or  was  conversant  with 
books,  or  with  the  learned  world. 

"  10.  In  the  method  of  placing  things,  the  first  respect  is 
to  he  had  to  tiic  easiness  and  intelligibleness,  the  clearness 
and  certainty,  the  generality,  and  according  to  the  depend- 
ence of  other  things  upon  them. 

"11.  Never  to  dispute  for  things,  after  that  1  cannot  hand- 
somely retreat,  upon  conviction  of  the  contrary. 

"  12.  Let  there  be  much  compliance  with  the  reader's 
weakness,  and  according  to  the  rules  in  the  Ladies'  Library, 
Vol.  L  p.  340,  and  seq. 

'^  13.  Let  there  be  always  laid  down  as  many  lemmata,  or 
preparatory  propositions,  as  are  necessary  to  make  the  conse- 
quent preparation  clear  and  perspicuous. 

"  14.  When  the  proposition  allows  it,  let  there  be  confirm- 
ing Corollaries  and  Inferences,  for  the  confirmation  of  what 
bad  been  before  said  and  proved. 

"  15.  Often  it  suits  the  subject  and  reasoning  best,  to  ex- 
plain by  way  of  objection  and  answer,  after  the  manner  of 
dialogue. 

"  16.  Always,  when  I  have  occasion,  to  make  use  of  math* 
cmaticcil  proofs,  (the  rest  in  short  hand.) 

"  17."  (In  short  hand.) 

**  18.  If  I  publish  these  propositions,"  (the  rest  in  short  hand.) 

"  19  and  20."  (In  short  hand.) 

The  preceding  rules  arc,  generally,  as  applicable  to  any  oth- 
er work,  as  to  a  work  on  Natural  Science,  and  discover  such 
good  sense,  and  so  good  a  spirit,  and,  if  rigidly  followed  by  au- 
thors, would  save  the  press  from  so  much  confusion  of  thought, 
60  much  error,  and  so  much  folly,  that  it  were  wrong  merely 
to  throw  them  into  an  Appendix,  lest  they  should  not  be  read. 
Though  written  in  early  youth,  to  guide  their  author  in  a  work 
which  he  never  completed,  yet  the  reader  of  his  works  will  be 
satisfied,  that  they  were  strictly  followed  by  him,  in  all  his 
'subsequent  writings. 

The  Notes  or  Remarks  in  these  manuscripts,  consist  partly 
of  General  principles  in  Philosophy,  demonstrated  by  the  wri- 
ter, with  the  intention  of  ultimately  introducing  them  into 
their  proper  place,  in  his  work ;  and  partly  of  Phenomena  in 
various  branches  of  Natural  History — Aerology,  Geology, 
Physiology,  Zoology,  Entomology,  and  Botany — which  he 
himself  had  observed,  with  his  own  explanations  of  those  phe- 
nomena. These,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  his  great 
principles,  are  placed,  not  scientifically,  but  numerically,  as 
they  presented  themselves  to  his  mind  for  investigation  :  the 
business  of  arrangement  and  classification,  having  been  pur- 
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)>osely  reserved,  until  the  materials  of  the  work  were  fully 
collected.  The  first  page  contains  the  following  Preamble 
or  Preface,  to  the  whole  work. 

"  Of  the  Prejudices  of  the  Imagination. 

(Lemma  to  the  whole.) 
"Of  all  prejudices,  no  one  so  fights  with  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  prevails  more  against  it  than  those  of  Imagination. 
It  is  these,  which  make  the  vulgar  so  roar  out,  upon  the  men- 
tion of  some  very  rational  philosophical  truths.  And,  indeed, 
I  have  known  of  some  very  learned  men,  that  have  pretended  to 
a  more  than  ordinary  freedom  from  such  prejudices,  so  overcome 
by  them,  that,  merely  because  of  them,  they  have  believed  things 
most  absurd.  And  truly,  I  hardly  know  of  any  other  prejudi- 
ces, that  are  more  powerful  against  truth,  of  any  kind,  than 
these ;  and  I  believe  they  will  not  give  the  hand  to  any,  in 
any  case,  except  to  those,  arising  from  our  ruling  self-interest^ 
or  the  impetuosity  of  human  passions.  And  there  is  very 
good  reason  for  it:  for  opinions,  arising  from  imagination,  take 
us  as  soon  as  we  are  born,  are  beat  into  us  by  every  act  of 
sensation,  and  so  grow  up  with  us,  from  our  very  births,  and 
by  that  means,  grow  into  us  so  fast,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  root  them  out :  being,  as  it  were,  so  incorporated  with  our 
very  minds,  that  whatsoever  is  objected,  contrary  thereunto, 
is  as  if  it  were  dissonant  to  the  very  constitution  of  them. 
Hence,  men  come  to  make  what  they  can  actually  perceive, 
by  their  senses,  or  by  immediate  or  outside  reflection  into 
their  own  souls,  the  standard  of  possibility,  or  impossibility; 
so  that  there  must  be  no  body,  forsooth,  bigger  than  they  can 
conceive  of,  or  less  than  they  can  see  with  their  eyes:  no 
motion,  either  much  swifter,  or  slower,  than  they  can  imagine. 
As  to  the  greatness,  and  distance  of  bodies,  the  learned  world 
have  pretty  well  conquered  their  imagination,  with  respect  to 
them ;  neither  will  any  body  flatly  deny,  that  it  is  possible, 
for  bodies  to  be  of  any  degree  of  bigness,  that  can  be  men- 
tioned ;  yet,  imaginations  of  this  kind,  among  the  learned 
themselves,  even  of  this  learned  age,  have  a  very  powerful, 
secret  influence,  to  cause  them  either  to  reject  things,  really 
true,  as  erroneous,  or  to  embrace  those  that  are  really  so. 
Thus,  some  men  will  yet  say,  that  they  cannot  conceive,  how 
the  Fixed  Stars  can  be  so  distant,  as  that  the  Carth's  annual 
revolution  should  cause  no  parallax  among  them,  and  so,  are 
about  to  fall  back  into  antiquated  Ptolemy,  his  system ;  mere- 
ly to  ease  their  imagination.  Thus  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  very  learned  man,  and  sagacious  astronomer,  upon  conside- 
ration of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  visible  part  of  the  Uni- 
verse, has,  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  imagination,  been  hurried  on, 
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to  pronounce  the  Universe  infinite ;  which  I  may  say,  out  of  ve- 
neration, was  beneath  such  a  man  as  he.  As  if  it  were  any  more 
an  argument,  because  what  he  could  see  of  the  Universe  were 
so  big,  as  he  was  assured  it  was.  And  suppose,  he  bad  discover- 
ed the  visible  Universe,  so  vast  as  it  is,  to  be  as  a  globule  of  wa- 
ter to  another  Universe ;  the  case  is  the  same ;  as  if  it  would  have 
been  any  more  of  an  argument,  that  that  larger  Universe  was 
infinite,  than  if  the  visible  part  thereof,  were  no  bigger,  than 
a  particle  of  the  water  of  this.  I  think  one  is  no  nearer  to 
infinite,  than  another. 

*'To  remedy  this  prejudice,!  will,  as  the  best  method  I  can 
think  of,  demonstrate  two  or  three  physical  Theorems ;  which 
I  believe,  if  they  are  clearly  understood,  will  put  every  man 
clean  out  of  conceit  with  his  imagination:  in  order  whereun- 
to,  these  two  are  prerequisite. 

«  PRELIMINARY  PROPOSITIONS. 

"  Prop.  I.  There  is  no  degree  of  Swiftness  of  Motion  what- 
ever, but  what  is  possible. 

*'  Prop.  II.  There  may  be  bodies  of  any  indefinite  degree 
of  Smaliness." 

Each  of  these  propositions  is  demonstrated  ;  and  a  third  is 
subjoined,  but  left  without  demonstration,  together  with  seve- 
ral Postulates.  The  next  half  sheet  contains  the  following 
discussion,  in  which  he  establishes  the  reality  of  Being,  as  the 
foundation  of  a  System  of  philosophy. 

«  OF  BEING. 
**  That  there  should  absolutely  be  Nothing  at  all,  is  utterly 
impossible.  The  mind,  let  it  stretch  its  conceptions  ever  so 
far,  can  never  so  much  as  bring  itself  to  conceive  of  a  state  of 
perfect  Nothing.  It  puts  the  mind  into  mere  convulsion  and 
confusion,  to  think  of  such  a  state;  and  it  contradicts  the  very 
nature  of  the  soul,  to  think  that  such  a  state  should  be.  It  is 
the  greatest  of  contradictions,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  con- 
tradictions, to  say  that  thing  should  not  be.  It  is  true, 
we  cannot  so  distinctly  show  the  contradiction  in  words ; 
because  we  cannot  talk  about  it,  without  speaking  stark  non- 
sense, and  contradicting  ourselves  at  every  word  :  and  because 
Nothing  is  that,  whereby  we  distinctly  show  other  particular 
contradictions.  But  here  we  are  run  up  to  our  first  principle, 
and  have  no  other  to  explain  the  nothingness,  or  not  being,  of 
Nothing  by.  Indeed,  we  can  mean  nothing  else  by  Nothing, 
but  a  state  of  absolute  contradiction ;  and  if  any  man  thinks, 
that  ho  can  conceive  well  enough  how  there  should  be  Nothing, 
I'll  engage,  that  what  he  means  by  Nothing,  is  as  much  Some- 
thing, as  any  thing  that  he  ever  thought  of  in  his  life ;  and  I 
believe,  that  if  he  knew  what  Nothing  was,  it  would  be  intui- 
tively evident  to  him  that  it  could  not  be.— Thus  we  see 
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it  18  necessary  that  some  being  should  eternally  be.  And 
it  is  a  more  palpable  contradiction  still  to  say,  that  there  must 
be  Being  somewhere ,and  not  otherwhere,  for  the  words  AbaolHte 
Nothings  and  h  htrSf  contradict  each  other.  And,  besides,  il 
gives  as  great  a  shock  to  the  mind,  to  think  of  pure  Nothing 
being  in  any  one  place,  as  it  dr>es  to  think  of  it  in  all  places : 
and  it  is  self-evident,  that  there  can  be  Nothing  in  one  placei 
as  well  as  in  another ;  and  if  there  can  be  in  one,  there  can  be 
in  all.  So  that  we  see  that  this  Necessary,  Eternal  Being  must 
be  Infinite  and  Omnipotent. 

^'This  Infinite  and  Omnipotent  beins  cannot  be  solid.    Let 
us  see  how  contradictory  it  is,  to  say  that  an  Infinite  being  ia 
solid ;  for  solidity  surely  is  nothing,  but  resistance  to  other  so- 
lidities.— Space  is  this  necessary,  eternal,  infinite,  and  omni- 
present being.     We  find  that  we  can,  with  ease,  conceive  how 
all  other  beings  should  not  be.     We  can  remove  them  out  of 
our  minds,  and  place  some  other  in  the  room  of  them :  but 
Space  is  the  very  thing,  that  we  can  never  remove,  and  conceive 
of  its  not  being.     If  a  man  would  imagine  Space  any  where 
to  be  divided,  so  as  there  should  be  Nothing  between  the  di- 
vided parts,  there  remains  Space  between,  notwithstanding, 
and  so  the  man  contradicts  himself.     And  it  is  self-evident  I 
believe  to  every  man,  that  Space  is  necessary,  eternal,  infinite 
and  omnipresent.     But  I  had  as  good  speak  plain:  I  have  aW 
ready  said  as  much  as  that  Space  is  God.'*     And  it  is  indeed 
clear  to  me,  that  all  the  Space  there  is,  not  proper  to  body,  all 
the  Space  there  is  without  the  bounds  of  Creation,  all  the 
Space  there  was  before  the  Creation,  is  God  himself;  and  no- 
body would  in  the  least  pick  at  it,  if  it  were  not  because  of  tbe 
gross  conceptions  that  we  have  of  Space. 

*'  A  state  of  absolute  nothing  is  a  state  of  absolute  con- 
tradiction. Absolute  nothing  is  the  aggregate  of  all  the 
contradictions  in  the  world :  a  state  wherein  there  is  neither 
body  nor  spirit,  nor  space,  neither  empty  space  nor  full  space» 
neither  little  nor  great,  narrow  nor  broad,  neither  infinite 
space  nor  finite  space,  not  even  a  mathematical  point,  neither 
up  nor  down,  neither  north  nor  south,  (I  do  not  mean  as  it  i» 
with  respect  to  the  body  of  the  earth,  or  some  other  great  bo- 
dy) but  no  contrary  pomts,  positions  or  directions,  no  such 
thing  as  either  here  or  there,  this  way  or  that  way,  or  any 
way.  When  we  go  about  to  form  an  idea  of  perfect  No- 
thing, we  must  shut  out  all  these  things ;  we  must  shut  out 
of  our  minds,  both  space  that  has  something  in  it,  and  space 
that  has  nothing  in  it.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  think 
of  the  least  part  of  space,  be  it  ever  so  small.  Nor  must  we 
suffer  our  thoughts  to  take  sanctuary  in  a  mathematical  points 

*  ThU  wifl  written  at  15  or  16  yean  of  a<re. 
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When  we  go  to  expel  Being  out  of  our  thoughts,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  leave  empty  Space  in  the  room  of  it ;  and  when 
we  go  to  expel  emptiness  from  our  thoughts,  we  must  not 
think  to  squeeze  it  out,  by  any  thing  close,  hard,  and  solid ; 
but  we  must  think  of  the  same,  that  the  sleeping  rocks  do 
dream  of;  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  get  a  complete  idea  of 
Nothing. 

"  When  we  go  to  enquire.  Whether  or  no,  there  can  be  ab- 
solutely Nothing  ?  we  utter  nonsense  in  so  enquiring.  The 
stating  of  the  question  is  nonsense ;  because  we  make  a  dis- 
junction where  there  is  none.  Either  Being,  or  absolute  No- 
thing, is  no  disjunction  ;  no  more  than  whether  a  triangle  is  a 
triangle,  or  not  a  triangle.  There  is  no  other  way,  but  only 
for  there  to  be  existence  :  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  absolute 
Nothing.  There  is  such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with  respect  to 
this  ink  and  paper:  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with 
respect  to  you  and  me :  there  is  such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with 
respect  to  this  globe  of  earth,  and  with  respect  to  this  Uni- 
verse. There  is  another  way,  beside  these  things  having  ex- 
istence ;  but  there  is  no  such  thing,  as  Nothing,  with  respect 
to  Entity,  or  Being,  absolutely  considered.  We  do  not  know 
what  we  say,  if  we  say,  that  we  thirfk  it  possible  in  itself,  that 
there  should  not  be  Entity. 

'*  And  how  doth  it  grate  upon  the  mind  to  think  that  Some- 
thing should  be  from  all  eternity,  and  yet  Nothing  all  the  while 
be  conscious  of  it.  To  illustrate  this:  Let  us  suppose  that 
the  World  had  a  being  from  all  eternity,  and  had  many  great 
changes  and  wonderful  revolutions,  and  all  the  while  Nothing 
knew  it,  there  was  no  knowledge  in  the  Universe  of  any  such 
thing.  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  the  mind  to  imagine  this. 
Yea,  it  is  really  impossible  it  should  be,  that  any  thing  should 
exist,  and  Nothing  know  it.  Then  you  will  say.  If  it  be  so,  it 
is,  because  Nothing  has  any  existence  but  in  consciousness  : 
No,  certainly,  no  where  else,  but  either  in  created  or  uncreated 
consciousness. 

"Suppose  there  were  another  Universe,  merely  of  bodies, 
Created  at  a  great  distance  from  this;  created  in  excellent  or- 
der, harmonious  motions,  and  a  beautiful  variety  ;  and  there 
was  no  created  intelligence  in  it,  nothing  but  senseless  bodies, 
and  nothing  but  God  knew  any  thing  of  it.  I  demand  where 
else  that  Universe  would  have  a  being,  but  only  in  the  Divine 
consciousness?  Certainly  in  no  other  respect.  There  would 
be  figures,  and  magnitudes,  and  motions,  and  proportions ;  but 
where,  where  else,  except  in  the  Almighty's  knowledge  ?  How 
is  it  possible  there  should. — But  then  you  will  say,  For  the 
same  reason  in  a  room  closely  shut  up,  which  nobody  sees, 
there  is  nothing  except  in  God's  knowledge. — I  answer,  Cre- 
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ated  beings  are  conscious  of  the  eflfects  of  what  is  in  the  room ; 
for  perhaps  there  is  not  one  leaf  of  a  tree,  nor  a  spire  of  crass, 
but  what  produces  effects  all  over  the  Universe,  and  will  pro- 
duce them-to  the  end  of  eternity.  But  any  otherwise,  there  is 
nothing  in  a  room  so  shut  up,  but  only  in  God's  consciousness* 
How  can  any  thing  be  there  any  other  way.  This  will  appear 
to  be  truly  so,  to  any  one  who  thinks  of  it,  with  the  whole  uni- 
ted strength  of  his  mind.  Let  us  suppose,  for  illustration,  this 
impossibility,  that  all  the  spirits  in  the  Universe  were  for  a  time 
deprived  of  their  consciousness,  and  that  God's  consciousness 
at  the  same  time  were  to  be  intermitted.  I  say  the  Universe 
for  that  time  would  cease  to  be  of  itself;  and  this  not  merely, 
as  we  speak,  because  the  Almighty  could  not  attend  to  uphold 
it;  but  because  God  could  know  nothing  of  it.  It  is  our  fool- 
ish imagination,  that  will  not  suffer  us  to  see  it.  We  fancy 
there  may  be  figures  and  magnitudes,  relations  and  properties, 
without  any  one  knowing  of  it.  But  it  is  our  imagination 
hurts  us.     We  do  not  know  what  figures  and  properties  are. 

^'  Our  imagination  makes  us  fancy,  that  we  see  shapes,  and 
colours,  and  magnitudes,  thougj^  nobody  is  there  to  behold  it. 
But  to  help  our  imagination,  let  us  thus  state  the  case  :  Let 
us  suppose  the  creation  deprived  of  every  ray  of  light,  so  that 
there  should  not  be  the  least  glimmering  of  light  in  the  Uni* 
verse.  Now  all  will  own,  that,  in  such  case,  the  Universe  would 
really  be  immediately  deprived  of  all  its  colours.  No  one 
part  of  the  Universe  is  any  more  red,  or  blue,  or  green,  or 
yellow,  or  black,  or  white,  or  light,  or  dark,  or  transparent, 
or  opake.  There  would  be  no  visible  distinction,  between  the 
Universe  and  the  rest  of  the  incomprehensible  void  :  yea,  there 
would  be  no  difference  in  'these  respects,  between  the  Uni- 
verse and  the  infinite  void ;  so  that  any  part  of  that  void  would 
really  be  as  light  and^  as  dark,  as  white  and  as  black,  as  red 
and  as  green,  as  blue  and  as  brown,  as  transparent  and  as 
opake,  as  any  part  of  the  Universe :  so  that,  in  such  case,  there 
would  be  no  difference,  in  these  respects,  between  the  Universe 
and  Nothing.  So  also  there  would  be  no  difference, between 
one  part  of  the  Universe  and  another :  all,  in  these  respects,  is 
alike  confounded  with,  and  undistinguished  from,  infinite 
emptiness. 

*'  At  the  same  time,  also,  let  us  suppose  the  Universe  to  be 
altogether  deprived  of  motion,  and  all  parts  of  it  to  be  at  per- 
fect rest.  Then,  the  Universe  would  not  differ  from  tiie  void, 
in  this  respect:  there  would  be  no  more  motion  in  the  one^ 
than  in  the  other.  Then,  also,  solidity  would  cease.  All  that 
we  mean,  or  can  be  meant,  by  solidity,  is  resistance ;  resist- 
ance to  touch,  the  resistance  of  some  parts  of  space.  This 
is  all  the  knowledge  we  get  of  solidity,  by  our  senses,  and,  I 
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am  sure,  all  that  we  can  get  any  other  way.  But  solidity 
shall  be  shewn  to  be  nothing;  else,  more  fully,  hereafter.  But 
there  can  be  no  resistance,  if  there  is  no  motion.  One  body 
cannot  resist  another,  when  there  is  perfect  rest  among  them. 
But,  you  will  say.  Though  there  is  no  actual  resistance,  yet 
there  is  potential  resistance :  that  is,  such  and  such  parts  of 
space  would  resist  upon  occasion.  But  this  is  all  that  I  would 
have,  that  there  is  no  solidity  now  ;  not  but  that  God  could 
cause  there  to  be,  on  occasion.  And  if  there  is  no  solidity, 
there  is  no  extension,  for  extension  is  the  extendedness  of  so- 
lidity. Then,  all  figure,  and  magnitude,  and  proportion,  im- 
mediately cease,  rut,  then,  both  these  suppositions  togeth- 
er :  that  is,  deprive  the  Universe  of  light  and  motion,  and  the 
case  would  stand  thus  with  the  Universe  :  There  would  be 
neither  white  nor  black,  neither  blue  nor  brown,  neither 
bright  nor  shaded,  pellucid  nor  opake,  no  noise  nor  sound, 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  neither  fluid  nor  solid,  neither  wet  nor 
dry,  neither  hard  nor  soft,  nor  solidity,  nor  extension,  nor 
figure,  nor  magnitude,  nor  proportion,  nor  body,  nor  spirit. 
What  then  is  to  become  of  t^e  Universe  ?  Certainly  it  exists 
no  where,  but  in  the  Divine  mmd.  This  will  be  abundantly 
clearer  to  one,  after  having  read  what  I  have  further  to  say  of 
solidity,  &c. :  so  that  we  see  that  a  Universe,  without  motion, 
can  exist  no  where  else,  but  in  the  mind— either  infinite  or 
finite. 

'^  Corollary.  It  follows  from  hence,  that  those  beings,  which 
have  knowledge  and  consciousness,  are  the  only  proper,  and 
real,  and  substantial  beiuss ;  inasmuch  as  the  being  of  other 
things  is  only  by  these.  From  hence,  we  may  see  the  gross 
mistake  of  those,  who  think  material  things  the  most  substan- 
tial beings,  and  spirits  more  like  a  shadow ;  whereas,  spirits 
only  are  properly  substance." 

The  next  sheet,  contains  his  views  of  Atoms,  or  of  perfectly 
Solid  Bodies,  exhibited  under  the  two  following  propositions : 

*'  Prop.  I.  All  bodies  whatsoever,  except  Atoms  themselves, 
must  of  absolute  necessity,  be  composed  of  Atoms,  or  of  bodies 
indiscerptible,  that  cannot  be  made  less,  or  whose  parts  can- 
not, by  any  finite  force,  be  separated  one  firom  another. 

"  Prop.  II.  Two  or  more  Atoms,  or  Perfect  Solids,  touch- 
ing each  other  by  surfaces,  (I  mean  so  that  every  point,  in  any 
surface  of  the  one,  shall  touch  every  point  in  some  surface  of 
the  other;  that  is,  not  simply  in  some  particular  parts,  or  lines, 
of  their  surfaces,  however  many ;  for  whatsoever  does  touch  in 
more  than  points  and  lines,  toucheth  in  everv  point  of  some 
surface,)  thereby  become  one  and  the  same  Atom,  or  Perfect 
Solid." 
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These,  he  demonstrates,  and  from  each,  derives  numerous 
Corollaries. 

The  remainder  of  the  work,  constituting  far  the  greater  part 
of  it,  he  entitles,  ''  Things  to  be  considered,  or  written 
FULLT  ABOUT."  Thcso  are  arranged  numerically  ;  and  in  two 
series,  probably  from  the  paper,  on  which  he  began  the  first  se- 
ries, having  been  for  a  time  mislaid  :  the  first  reaching  to  No. 
29,  the  latter  to  88.  In  these,  he  suggests  many  curious  and  im- 
portant points,  to  be  investigated  ;*  and  many  others,  which  he 
either  explains,  or  demonstrates.  Several  of  the  articles,  in 
the  second  series,  are  in  a  hand  more  formed,  and  were  pro- 
bably written,  while  he  was  a  Tutor  in  the  college.  A  few 
articles  may  serve  as  specimens  of  the  whole. 

jFVom  the  first  Series. 
.  **  1.  To  observe,  that  Incurvation,  Refraction,  and  Reflec- 
tion from  concave  surfaces  of  drops  of  water,  &c.  is  from 
Gravity. 

^*2.  To  observe,  that  'tis  likely,  that  the  Attraction  of  par- 
ticles of  heat  contributes  as  much,  towards  the  burning  of 
bodies,  as  the  Impulse. 

**  3.  To  obsenre',  that  water  may  quench  fire,  by  insinua- 
ting itself  into  the  pores,  apd  hindering  the  free  play  of  the 
particles,  and  by  reason  of  its  softness,  and  pliableness,  dead- 
ening their  motion,  like  throwing  a  stone  upon  a  feather  bed. 

"  4.  To  observe,  that,  if  we  do  suppose  an  infinite  number 
of  Surfaces  in  the  Universe,  yet,  according  to  the  number,  so 
must  be  the  smallness. 

^  5.  To  observe,  that  the  cause,  that  an  object  appears  not 
double,  being  seen  with  two  eyes,  is,  that  all  the  parts  upon 
the  Retina,  that  exactly  correspond,  end  upon  the  same  spot 
of  the  surface  in  the  brain,  which  receives  images. 

*^  6.  To  observe,  that  one  end  of  Respiration  is,  that  the 
motion,  in  the  chest,  may  be  communicated  to  the  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

"  9.  To  show  that  the  different  refrangibility  of  rays  must, 
of  necessity,  be  owing  either  to  their  different  velocity,  or  dif- 
ferent magnitude  ;  because  there  can  be  no  other  reason 
of  their  different  attractability,  which  indeed  is  refrangibility. 

"11.  To  show  from  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  principles  of  Light 
and  Colours,  why  the  sky  is  blue ;  why  the  sun  is  not  perfect- 
ly white,  as  it  would  be  if  there  was  no  atmosphere,  but  some- 
what inclining  to  a  yellow  even  at  noon-day  ;  why  the  sun  is 
yellow  when  rising  and  setting,  and  sometimes  in  smoky 
weather  of  a  blood  red ;  why  the  clouds  and  the  atmosphere, 
near  the  horizon,  appear  red  and  yellow,  before  sunrising  and 
after  sunsetting ;  why  distant  mountains  are  blue,  &q. 
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"  13.  To  enquire,  how  all  tlie  rays  of  one  sort  can  be  obstrucl- 
ed,  by  any  medium,  as  by  the  air  in  smoky  weather,  &ic.,  and  the 
oilier  rays  still  proceed  :  and  to  observe,  that  its  so  doing  makes  it 
probable,  that  there  are  some  other  properties  in  light  and  medi- 
ums, yet  wholly  unknown ;  and  to  observe,  that  the  unaccountable 
phenomena  of  reflexions  prove  the  same  thing ;  and  to  enquire 
what  it  is ;  and  also,  to  seek  out  otlier  strange  phenomena,  and 
compare  tliem  all  together,  and  see  what  qualities  can  be  made  out 
of  tliem.  And  if  we  can  discover  them,  it's  probable  we  may  be 
let  into  a  New  World  of  Philosophy. 

"  17.  To  observe,  that  tlie  cause  why  Thunder,  diat  is  a  great 
way  off,  Avill  sound  very  gnim,  wliich  near,  is  very  sharp,  (as  well 
as  odier  noises,^ instances  of  which  are  to  be  given,)  is,  because  the 
farther  waves  of  air  go,  the  wider  diey  grow,  and  farther  asunder, 
as  it  is  in  water :  several  of  the  hide  undulauons,  by  travelling  near 
togedier,  incoi*porate  with  the  great  one. 

"  19.  To  observe,  that  die  weight  of  the  descending  blood  in 
die  veins,  completely  answers  to  die  weight  of  the  ascending  blood 
in  die  arteries,  in  parts  above  the  heart ;  so  that  the  weight  of  one 
exacdy  balances  the  weigiit  of  die  other;  and  die  descending  blood 
in  die  veins,  pulls  up  die  blood  in  the  arteries,  and  the  weight  of 
blood  in  the  arteries,  restrains  the  impetuosity  of  the  descending 
blood  in  the  veins ;  so  that  die  blood  in  both,  ascending  and  de- 
scending, runs  as  easily,  and  unifomdy,  as  if  it  ran  all  the  while 
jiarallel  to  the  horizon.  So  in  the  parts  below  the  heart,  where 
the  arterial  blood  descends,  and  the  venal  ascends,  barely  the  weight 
of  the  blood  in  die  arteries,  is  suflicient  to  raise  the  blood  m  the 
veins  even  with  it,  as  high  as  the  beginning  of  die  arteries,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Hydrostatics ;  and  the  weight  of  the  blood  in  die 
veins,  restrains  the  moUon  of  that  which  descends  in  the  arteries, 
so  that  die  blood  in  these  also  moves,  just  as  if  it  moved  in  a  plain, 
neither  up  nor  down  :  and  the  heart  has  no  more  labour,  to  impel 
the  bloud  up  the  ascending  trunk  of  die  Aorta,  nor  ease,  in  impel- 
hng  it  dowii  die  descending  trunk,  than  if  it  nm  in  a  trunk  parallel 
to  the  horizon.  Neither  doth  die  blood  ascend  with  more  difficul- 
ty, than  it  descends,  but  widi  equal  facility,  both  in  arteries  and 
veins,  above  and  below  the  heart :  and  to  show  the  philosophy  of 
this. 

"  22.  Rclaunc;  to  the  13th.  To  observe,  that  it  is  certain,  that 
the  sto])ping  of  one  sort  of  rays,  and  the  proceeding  of  others,  is 
not,  because  diat  sort  of  rays  alone,  nre  stopped  by  striking  against 
the  particles  of  die  niediiiin,  from  this  experiment :  viz.  As  I  was 
under  the  trees,  I  observed,  diat  the  lidit  of  the  sun  upon  the 
leaves  of  the  book  1  was  reading;,  which  crept  through  die  cre\'ices 
of  the  leaves  of  die  tree,  was  of  a  reddish,  jnirpled  colour ;  which 
I  sun|)osed  to  Ije,  because  many  of  the  green  rays  were  taken  up 
by  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  left  all  die  rest  tainted  with  the  most 
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opposite  eolour,  which  could  be  no  otherwise,  than  by  stopping 
those  green  rays,  which  passed  near  to  the  edges  of  the  leaves. 
N.  B.  That  the  light  of  the  Sun  in  this  case,  would  not  appear 
coloured,  except  the  crevices  through  which  the  rays  caine,  were 
very  small. 

^^  Cwrol.  1.  Hence  it  is  certain,  that  bodies  do  attract  die  same 
sort  of  rays  most  strongly,  which  they  reflect  most  strongly. 

^'  CcroL  2.  Hence  bodies  do  attract  one  sort  of  rays,  more  than 
another. 

*'  Cord,  3.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  bodies  do  reflect,  and 
attract,  by  the  same  force,  because  that  they  bodi  attract  and  reflect, 
the  same  sort  of  ways. 

*^  27.  It  appears,  that  the  single  particles  of  a  morning  fog,  are 
not  single  buboles  of  water.  I  have  seen  a  frozen  fog — a  fog  of 
which  these  pardcles  were  all  frozen,  as  they  floated  in  the  air ; — 
which  were  all  little  stars,  of  six  points,  like  the  pardcles  of  snow, 
veiy  small,  and  were  not  joined  together,  many  of  them  into  one 
flake  as  in  snow,  but  floated  single,  and  at  a  little  distance  looked 
every  whit  like  other  fog,  only  not  so  thick  as  other  fog  often  is, 
and  not  so  thick,  as  to  hinder  the  sun  bom  shining  bright.  It  was 
evident,  that  it  was  not  a  fine  snow ;  for  it  was  otherwise  a  very 
^lear  morning,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  any  where  to  be  seen, 
above  the  hconzon.  It  is  therefore  evident  that,  before  they  were 
fipozen,  they  were  not  single  bubbles,  inasmuch  as  a  single  bubble 
will  not  make  one  of  these  stars." 

From  the  second  Series. 

"  1 .  To  prove  the  Universe,  or  Starry  world,  one  Vast  Spheroid. 

<^  2.  To  demonstrate,  that  all  the  matter,  which  is  widiout  tlie 
Spheroid,  is  so  disposed,  as  that  there  should  be  an  equal  aUrac- 
tion  on  all  sides,  and  so,  probably,  an  equal  quantity  of  matter. 

"  4.  To  show  the  shape  of  the  Spheroid  of  the  Universe,  by 
observation  of  the  Milky  Way,  and  to  know,  whereabout  oiu*  Sys- 
tem is  in  it,  first,  with  respect  to  the  planes  of  the  greatest  circles, 
from  observations  of  the  ratio  of  the  brightness  of  the  opposite  sides, 
compounded  with  several  other  ratios — second,  witli  respect  to 
the  ktitude,  or  the  axis,  of  this  Spheroid,  by  observing  how  much 
the  MilW  Way  difl!ers  from  a  Great  circle. 

"  6.  To  show  that  the  Starry  World  cannot  be  infinite,  because 
it  is  a  spheroid. 

"  6.  To  write  concerning  the  Lens  about  the  Sun. 

"  7.  To  write  concerning  the  Distance  of  the  Sun,  by  observa- 
tion of  the  enlightened  part  of  the  moon,  when  exactly  in  quadrature. 

"  8.  To  write  concerning  the  use  of  Comets,  to  repair  the 
wastes  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

"  9.  To  show  how  Infinite  Wisdom  must  be  exercised,  in  order 
that  dranty  and  Motion  may  be  perfectly  haurmonious ;  and  that. 
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ftlthough  the  jumble  of  the  Epicureans  be  allowed ;  although  H  be, 
in  fact,  impossible. 

^^  10.  To  find  out  a  thousand  things,  by  due  observation  of  the 
Spheroid  of  the  Universe. 

*'  14.  To  show  how  the  Motion,  Rest  and  Direction,  of  the  least 
Atom  has  an  influence  on  the  motion,  rest  and  direction  of  every 
body  in  the  Universe ;  and  to  show  how,  by  that  means,  every 
thing  which  happens  with  respect  to  motes  or  straws,  and  such 
little  things,  may  be  for  some  great  uses  in  the  whole  course  of 
things,  throughout  Eternity ;  and  to  show  how  the  least  wrong 
step  in  a  mote,  may,  b  Eternity,  subvert  the  order  of  the  Uni- 
verse ;  and  to  take  notice,  of  the  great  wisdom  that  is  necessary, 
in  order  to  dispose  every  Atom  at  first,  so  as  that  they  should  go 
for  die  best  throughout  all  Eternity,  and  in  the  adjustmg  by  an  ex- 
act computation,  and  a  nice  allowance  to  be  made  for  the  miracles 
which  should  be  needful,*  and  other  ways,  whereby  the  course  of 
bodies  should  be  diverted.  And  then,  to  show  how  God,  who 
docs  this,  must  necessarily  be  Omniscient^  and  know  every  the 
]  east  thing,  that  must  happen  through  Eternity. 

'^  36.  To  show,  if  I  think  fit,  how  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  very 
sensible,  that  all  spontaneous  enkindling,  was  firom  a  certain  attrac<« 
tion. 

"  37.  To  show  that  it  is  not  only  highly  probable,  but  absolutely 
certain,  that  die  Fixed  Stars  are  so  manv  Suns.  For  it  is  certain, 
in  the  first  place  that  they  do  shine  by  their  own  light,  and  not  by 
the  Sun's ;  for,  although  we  don't  exactly  know  how  far  distant 
they  arc,  yet  we  know*  that  tliey  are  so  far  distant  at  least,  that  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  Earth  makes  no  sensible  alteration  in  their 
position.  And  we  know  certainly  that  the  light  of  the  Sun,  at  such 
a  distance,  will  be  no  more  than  about  as  much,  as  Uie  light  of  a 
Fixed  Star  is  here.  (Let  any  body  calculate  and  see.)  And  now 
I  ask,  Wiether  or  no  it  be  not  certain,  that  no  body  vnil  reflect  the 
light  of  another  body,  which  does  not  sliine  upon  it  brighter,  than  a 
single  Fixed  Star  does  upon  the  Earth,  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to 
shine,  with  its  reflected  light,  so  brighdy  as  the  Fixed  Stars  do,  at 
such  a  distance. — And  tlien,  in  tlie  second  place,  it  is  certain  that 
they  must  be  pretty  near  about  so  big.  And  thirdly,  it  is  certain 
that  they  must  shine  with  as  bright  a  light ;  or  else  diey  would  ne- 
ver appear  so  bright,  at  such  a  distance.  This  we  may  also  be 
certain  of  by  calculation.  Which  three  things  are  all,  that  are 
needed  to  make  a  Sun. 

"  CoroL  1.  From  die  foregoing  :  That  oiu*  Sun  is  a  Fixed  Star, 
is  as  certain,  as  that  any  one  particular  Star  in  the  heavens  is  one. 

^'  CoroL  2.  It  is  as  probable  that  the  other  Fixed  Stars,  or  Suns, 
have  Systems  of  planets  about  diem,  as  it  would  be  that  ours  had, 
to  one  who  had  seen  a  Fixed  Star  or  Sun,  every  way  like  it,  have 
them. 
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*'  38.  To  bring  in,  if  there  happens  a  good  place  for  it,  that  it  i» 
equally  probable  in  itself,  that  idl  or  the  greatest  part  of  the  Uni- 
verse was  created,  at  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  Creation,  as  that  all, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  tlie  Universe  was  created  at  once,  at  any 
other  time." 

From  the  whole  collection*  it  is  obvious,  tliat  at  this  early  age 
he  had  conceived  the  design  of  writbg  a  large  work,  wliich  was  to 
be  a  complete  Treatise  on  Natural  Plulosophy  and  Natural  Histo- 
ry, including  Chemistry  and  Geology,  as  lar  as  they  were  then 
luiown,  on  a  plan  entirely  his  own.  ^The  Philosophical  part  of  the 
work,  instead  of  taking  for  granted  what  had  hitherto  been  receiv- 
ed, wvLs  to  rest  on  certain  fundamental  principles,  which  he  pro- 
ceeded to  establish.  The  Historical,  was  to  be  the  result,  as  far 
as  possible,  of  his  own  observations. 

The  Philosophical  reader,  on  perusing  the  13th  article  of  the  first 
series  of  **  Things  to  be  considered,"  will  regard  it  as  a  singu- 
lar fact,  that  a  Youth  at  coUege,  more  than  a  century  ago,  from  ob- 
torving  several  unaccountable  phenomena,  attendmg  the  refraction 
and  reflexion  of  light,  should  have  foretold,  that  the  discovery  of 
these  would  let  us  mto  a  New  World  of  Philosophy ;  that  he  should 
have  been  led  to  suggest,(as  in  57  of  2d  series,)  that  there  is  in  the 
atmosphere  some  other  ethereal  matter,  considerably  rarer  than  at- 
mospheric air;  that  he  should  (as  in  No.  71)  have  discovered  wa- 
ter to  be  a  compressible  fluid, — a  fact  not  communicated  to  the 
world  until  the  year  1763;  that  he  should  have  observed  the  fact, 
and  attempted' to  account  for  it,  (No.  77,)  tliat  water  in  freezing 
loses  its  specific  gravity;  and  that  he  should  have  expressed  doubts 
of  the  existence  of  frigorific  particles.  In  his  attempt  to  explain 
the  phenomena  of  Thunder  and  Lightning,  tlie  reader  will  also 
perceive  that,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  electric  fluid,  and  long 
before  the  invention  of  the  Leyden  jar,f  he  rejected  the  tlien 

Erevalent  theory  on  the  subject,  and  was  led  to  conclude  that 
Jghtning  was  an  almost  infinitely  fine,  combustible^  fluid  matter, 
that  floats  in  the  air,  aid  that  takes  fire  by  a  sudden  and  mighty 
fermentation,  that  is  some  way  promoted  by  the  cool,  and  mois- 
ture, and  perhaps  attraction,  of  the  clouds :  a  nearer  approximation 
to  the  theory  of  Franklin,  than  the  human  mind  had  ever  reached. 
His  Theory  of  Atoms  will  be  read  with  deep  interest,  as  will  his 
demonstration  that  the  Fixed  Stars  are  Suns,  (No.  77,)  his  expla- 
nation of  the  Channels  of  rivers  and  their  branches,  (No.  45,)  of 
the  different  Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  (No.  46,)  of  the 
growth  of  Trees,  (No.  48,)  of  the  Process  of  Evaporation,  (No. 
67,)  of  the  Lever,  (No.  66,)  his  observations  on  Sound,  (No.  66,) 


*  So*  Appendix,  I.  1  The  Leyden  jar  was  invented  in  1745. 
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on  Elasticity,  {No,  70,)  on  tlie  tendency  of  winds  from  tlie  coasC 
to  bring  rain,  (No.  75,)  and  on  the  cause  of  Colours,  (No.  81.) 

Every  part  of  the  work  will  be  found  to  evince  a  mind,  wholly 
original  and  inventive  in  its  observations,  and  discoveries,  in  aU  the 
kingdoms  of  Nature ;  and  will  lead  to  the  conviction  that,  had  his 
life  been  devoted  to  these  pursuits,  in  a  country  where  he  could  at 
once  have  availed  himself  of  the  discoveries  of  others,  and,  the  neces- 
sary instruments,  he  would  have  met  with  no  ordinary  success,  in 
extending  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge,  in  the  most  important 
and  interesting  fields  of  Physical  Science.  But  higher  objects  of 
contemplation,  and  investigations  of  a  more  elevated  nature,  now 
demanded  his  attention ;  and,  in  devoting  to  these  his  whole  intel- 
lectual and  moral  strength,  he  found  a  pleasure,  which  he  would 
not  have  derived  from  the  proudest  triumphs  of  Philosophical  dis- 
covery. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Harly  Religious  Productions. — "  Miscellanies,^^ — "  ^otes  on  iht 
Scriptures.'*^ — Early  Religious  Impressions, — His  Personal 
JVarrative, 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  intimate,  tiiat^  although  while 
a  member  of  College,  Edwards  paid  a  most  assiduous  and  successful 
attention  to  his  assigned  duties ;  and  particularly,  as  we  have  just 
seen,  to  the  study  of  Mental,  and  of  Physical,  Philosophy ;  yet  he 
still  found  time  for  pursuits  of  a  more  elevated  and  spiritual  cha- 
racter.  His  whole  education  from  early  infancy,  and  the  counsels 
of  his  parents,  as  well  as  his  own  feelings,  prompted  him  to  these 
pursuits.  To  read  the  Bible  daily,  and  to  read  it,  in  connexion 
with  other  religious  books,  diligendy  and  attentively  on  the  Sain 
bath,  was  made,  in  the  earlier  days  of  New  England,  the  regular 
and  habitual  duty  of  every  child ;  and  his  father's  family,  though 
not  inattentive  to  the  due  cultivation  of  mind  and  manners,  had 
lost  none  of  the  strictness  or  conscientiousness,  which  charac- 
terized the  Pilgrims.  The  books,  which  he  found  in  his  father's 
librarj',  tlie  conversation  of  clergymen  often  resorting  to  the  house, 
the  custom  of  the  times,  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  influence 
of  parental  mstruction  and  example,  naturally  prompted  a  mind, 
like  his,  to  the  early  contemplation,  and  investigation,  of  many  of  the 
principles  and  trudis  of  Theology.  He  had  also  witnessed  in  his 
fadier's  congregation,  before  his  admission  to  College,  several  ex- 
tensive Revivals  of  Religion ;  and  hi  two  of  them,  die  impressions 
made  on  his  own  mind  had  been  unusually  deep  and  solemn.  The 
Name,  familiarly  given  by  the  plain  people  of  this  country  to  tliese 
events, — "  A  Religious  •^Wcn^ion,"  and  ^^  A  General  Attention  to 
Religion," — indicates  their  nature ;  and  those  personally  acquainted 
with  them  need  not  to  be  informed,  tliat  during  their  progress,  the 
great  truths  of  Religion,  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as  ex- 
plained in  the  writings  of  Theologians,  become  the  objects  of  ge- 
neral and  intense  interest,  and  of  close  practical  stud)' ;  or  that  the 
knowledge,  acquired  by  a  whole  people  at  sucli  a  time,  in  a  com- 
paratively litde  period,  often  exceeds  the  acquisitions  of  many  pre- 
vious years.  With  all  tliese  things  in  view,  it  is  not  surprizin«: 
therefore,  that,  to  diese  two  kinds  of  reading,  he  devoted  himself 
early,  with  great  diligence  and  with  great  snrecfr?. 
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Two  of  his  early  "  Resolutions^^  relate  to  this  subject : 

^^  Resolved,  When  I  think  of  any  Theorem  in  Divinity  to  be  s6!- 
Ved,  immediately  to  do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it,  if  circum- 
etances  do  not  hinder." 

"  Resolved,  To  study  the  Scriptures  so  steadily,  constandy  and 
frequently,  as  that  I  may  find  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to  grow 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  same," 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1723,  he  also  proposes,  whenever  he  finds 
himself  in  a  dull  listless  frame,  to  read  over  liis  own  Remarks  and 
Reflections  of  a  Religious  nature,  in  order  to  quicken  him  in  his 
<hity. 

These  Resolutions  plauily  evince  what  must  have  been,  for  a 
^considerable  period,  the  habit  of  his  mind,  with  regard  to  both  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  manner,  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  '*  Remarks  and 
Reflexions"  on  the  subject  of  Religion,  indicates  that,  at  that  time, 
they  were  considerably  numerous. 

They  were  so  in  fact.  The  first  manuscript  of  his  "  Miscella- 
nies" is  in  folio,  and  consists  of  forty-four  sheets  of  foolscap,  writ- 
ten separately,  and  stitched  trgether  like  the  leaves  of  a  folk)  book 
that  is  bound.  When  he  began  the  work,  he  had  obviously  no  sus- 
picion of  the  size  to  which  it  was  to  grow,  nor  had  he  formed  hi£ 
ultfmate  plan  of  arrangement.  He  headed  his  first  article, ''  Of 
holiness ;"  and  having  finished  it,  and  drawn  a  line  of  separation 
across  the  page,  he  commenced  the  second,  *'  Of  Christ's  mediation 
and  satisfaction."  The  same  is  done  with  the  third  and  fourth.  The 
fifth  he  writes,  without  a  line  of  separation,  in  larger  letters, 
^^Spiritval  HappinessJ*^  After  that,  the  subject  of  each  new  article 
is  printed,  or  written,  in  larger  letters.  His  first  article  was  written 
on  the  second  page  of  a  loose  sheet  of  paper ;  and  having  written 
over  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pages,  he  went  back  to  the  first. 
He  began  to  number  his  articles  by  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  a, 
b,  c ;  and  having  gone  through,  he  commenced  with  a  double  Al- 
phabet, aa,  bb,  cc ;  when  this  was  finished,  finding  his  work  en- 
large, he  took  the  regular  numbers,  1, 2,  3,  &c.  and  this  plan,  both 
as  to  subjects  and  numbers,  is  afterwards  continued. 
•  The  beginning  of  the  work  is  written  in  a  remarkably  small* 
round  hand,  nearly  the  same  xvith  that  in  which  his  earliest  produc- 
tions are  written.  This  extends  through  about  the  first  150  arfi- 
cles,  and  is  soon  after  perceptibly  changed,  into  a  hand  somewhat 
more  formed  and  flowing.  These  appear,  obviously,  to  have  been 
written  during  the  last  vears  of  his  CoUege  life,  and  the  two  years 
of  his  residence  at  College,  as  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Large  Extracts 
from  this  work  will  be  found  in  the  ensuing  volumes,  and  a  num- 

-'*'  Tho  firet  five  sheets  contain  from  105  to  11  r»  lines  on  a  puge  ;  each  lino  av- 
eraging :30  wordit.  As  his  hand  chan^d,  he  gradually  diminished  the  number 
4if  Uoos  on  a  page  to  about  60. 
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ber  of  theiri  from  the  earlier  articles.  Such  are  the  Miscellaneous 
Observations,  and  the  Miscellaneous  Remarks,  in  tlie  Seventh  vol- 
ume, and  the  Miscellanies  in  the  Ninth.  In  diesc,  will  be  found 
many  of  his  most  original  and  most  profound  dioughts,  and  discus- 
sions, on  theological  subjects. 

His  regular  and  diligent  study  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  led  him 
early  to  discover,  that  they  opened  before  him  an  almost  boundless 
field  of  investigation  and  enquiry.  Some  passages,  he  found  to  be 
incorrecdy  rendered;  many  were  very  obscure,  and  difficult  of  ex- 
planation ;  in  many,  there  were  apparent  inconsistencies  and  con-* 
Iradictions;  many  had  been  long  employed,  as  proofs  of  doctrines 
and  principles,  to  which  they  had  no  possible  reference ;  the  words 
and  phrases,  as  well  as  the  sentiments  and  narratives,  of  one  part^ 
he  saw  illustrated^  and  interpreted  those  of  another.  The  Old 
Testament  in  its  language,  history,  doctrines  and  worship*  in  its 
aUusions  to  manners  and  customs,  in  its  prophecies,  types  and 
images,  he  perceived  to  be  introductory  and  explanatory  of  Uie 
New ;  while  tlie  Neiw,  by  presenting  the  full  completion  of  the" 
whole  plan  and  design  of  their  common  Author,  unfolded  the  real 
drift  and  bearing  of  every  part  of  the  Old.  Regarding  the  sacred 
volume  with  the  highest  veneration,  he  appears  to  have  resolved, 
while  a  member  of  college,  that  he  would,  as  far  as  possible,  pos** 
sess  himself,  in  every  part  of  it  which  he  read,  of  the  true  meaiw 
ing  of  its  Autlior.  With  this  view  he  commenced  liis  Notes  on 
THE  Scriptures  ;  obviously  making  it  his  standing  rule,  To  study 
every  passage  which  he  i*ead,  which  presented  the  least  difficult 
to  liis  own  mind,  or  which  he  had  known  to  be  regarded  as  dim- 
cidt  by  others,  until  such  difficulty  was  satisfactorily  removed.  The 
result  of  his  investigations,  he  regularly,  and  at  the  time,  commit-^ 
ted  to  writing:  at  first,  in  separate  half  sheets,  folded  in  4to;  but 
having  found  the  inconvenience  of  this,  in  his  other  juvenile  wri- 
tings, be  soon  formed  small  pamphlets  of  sheets,  which  were  ulti- 
iiMttely  made  into  volumes.  A  few  of  the  articles,  to  the  number 
oi  about  60,  appear  to  have  been  written  while  he  was  in  college ; 
the  rest,  while  preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  during  his  subse- 
quent life.  That  he  had  no  Suspicion  when  he  began,  of  the  size 
to  which  the  work  would  grow,  is  obvious ;  and  whether  he  after- 
wards formed  the  design  of  publishing  it,  as  an  Illustration  of  th«f 
more  diifieult  and  obscure  passages  of  the  Bible,  perhaps  cannot 
be  determined  with  certainty.  A  few  of  the  articles  of  an  historical 
or  mjrthological  nature,  are  marked  as  quotations  from  the  writings- 
of  otfiers,*  and  are  omitted  in  the  present  edition  of  his  works* 
The  reader,  after  perusing  the  work,  will  be  satisfied  that  they  are 


♦  With  the  excdpiions  of  the  articles  here  referred  lo,  the  reader  ^iff  find,  in 
the  Ninth  volume,  the  whole  series  of  the  **  Notes  on  the  Scriptares,"  arran|fCj* 
inicriptural  order,  with  the  oriirinftl  numbers  of  eaK:fa  article  retained; 

Vol,  I.  « 
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the  fruit  of  his  own  investigations ;  and  that  his  mode  of  removing 
difficulties  was, — ^not  as  it  too  often  is,  by  disguising  or  mis-stating 
(hem,  but — ^by  giving  tliem  their  full  force,  and  meeting  them  with 
fair  argument.  Perhaps  no  collection  of  Notes  on  the  Scriptures, 
so  entirely  original,  can  be  found.  From  the  number  prefixed  to 
each  Article,  it  will  be  found  easy  to  select  tliose  which  were  the 
result  of  his  early  labours.  Such  a  plan  of  investigating  and  ex- 
plaining the  difficulties  of  the  Sacred  volume,  at  so  early  a  period 
of  life,  was  probably  never  formed,  in  any  otlier  instance,  and  evin- 
ces a  maturity  of  intellectual  and  moral  attainments,  not  often  par- 
alleled. Among  tlie  most  interesting  and  able  of  these  investiga- 
tions, will  be  found  the  discussion,  on  tlie  Sacrifice  of  the  daughter 
Jephtha,  Judges  xi,  29 — 40 ;  and  tliat  on  the  principle  advanced 
by  Paul,  in  Romans  viii,  28,  That  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  God;  which,  as  being  contained  in  liis  letter 
to  Mr.  GiUespie,  of  Sept.  4,  1747,  is  omitted  in  the  Notes  on  tli« 
Scriptures. 

The  class,  of  which  Edwards  was  a  member,  finished  their  re- 
gular collegiate  course,  in  Sept.  1720,  before  he  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  At  diat  period,  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  the 
only  exercise,  except  the  Latin  Theses,  given,  at  the  public  com- 
mencement, to  tlie  class  of  Bachelors,  was  the  Salutator}',  which 
was  also  a  Valedictory,  Oration  in  Latin.  This  exercise  was  a- 
warded  to  Edwards,  as  sustaining  the  highest  rank  as  a  scholar, 
among  tlie  members  of  the  class. 

I  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  mention  the  early  religious  im- 
pressions made  upon  his  mind ;  particularly  during  two  seasons  of 
uncommon  attention  to  religion  in  liis  father's  congregation — ^the 
first,  several  years  before,  the  second  only  one  year  before,  he 
went  to  college.  The  precise  period,  when  he  regarded  himself 
as  entering  on  a  religious  life,  he  no  where  mentions ;  nor  have  I 
found  any  record  of  die  time,  when  he  made  a  public  profession  of 
religion.  Even  the  church,  witli  which  he  became  connected, 
would  not  certainly  be  kno\vn,  were  it  not  that,  on  one  occasion,  he 
alludes  to  himself,  as  a  member  of  the  church  in  East  Windsor. 
From  various  circumstances,  I  am  also  led  to  believe,  that  the  time 
of  his  uniting  himself  to  it,  was  not  far  from  the  time  of  his  leaving 
college.  Of  the  views  and  feelings  of  his  mind,  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  both  before  and  after  this  event,  we  have  a  brief 
but  most  satbfactory  and  instructive  account,  which  was  found 
Bmong  his  papers  in  liis  own  hand-writing,  and  which  was  written 
near  twenty  years  afterwards,  for  his  own  private  benefit.  It  is  a? 
follows : 

"I  HAD  a  variety  of  concerns  and  exercises  about  my  soul,  from 
ny  childhood ;  but  I  had  two  more  remarkable  seasons  of  awaken- 
ing, before  I  met  with  that  change,  by  which  I  was  brought  to  those 
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new  dispositions,  and  that  new  sense  of  things,  that  I  have  since 
%ad.  The  first  time  was  when  I  was  a  boy,  some  years  before  I 
went  to  coUege,*  at  a  time  of  remarkable  awakening  in  my  father's 
congregation.  I  was  then  very  much  affected  for  many  months, 
and  concerned  about  the  things  of  religion,  and  my  soul's  salvation; 
and  was  abundant  in  religious  duties.  I  used  to  pray  five  times  a 
day  in  secret,  and  to  spend  much  time  in  religious  conversation 
with  other  boys ;  and  used  to  meet  with  them  to  pray  together.  I 
experienced  I  know  not  what  kind  of  delight  in  religion.  My 
mind  was  much  engaged  in  it,  and  had  much  self-righteous  pleas- 
ure ;  and  it  was  my  delight  to  abound  in  religious  duties.  I,  with 
some  of  my  school-mates,  joined  togetlier,  and  built  a  booth  in  a 
swamp,  in  a  very  retired  spot,  for  a  place  of  prayer.f — ^And  besides, 
I  had  particular  secret  places  of  my  own  in  the  woods,  where  I  used 
to  retire  by  myself;  and  was  from  time  to  time  much  affected.  My 
affections  seemed  to  be  lively  and  easily  moved,  and  I  seemed  to 
be  in  my  element,  when  engaged  in  religious  duties.  And  I  am 
ready  to  think,  many  are  deceived  with  such  affections,  and  such  a 
kind  of  delight  as  I  then  had  in  religion,  and  mistake  it  for  grace. 

"  But,  in  process  of  time,  my  convictions  and  affections  wore 
off;  and  I  entirely  lost  all  those  affections  and  deUghts,  and  left  off 
secret  prayer,  at  least  as  to  any  constant  preference  of  it ;  and  re- 
turned like  a  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  went  on  in  the  ways  of  sin.  In- 
deed, I  was  at  times  very  uneasy,  especially  towards  the  latter  part 
of  my  time  at  college ;  when  it  pleased  God,  to  seize  me  with  a 
pleurisy ;  in  which  he  brought  me  nigh  to  the  grave,  and  shook  me 
over  the  pit  of  hell.  And  yet,  it  was  not  long  after  my  recovery, 
before  I"  fell  again  into  my  old  ways  of  sin.  But  Grod  would  not 
sufier  me  to  go  on  with  any  quietness ;  I  had  great  and  violent  in- 
ward struggles,  till,  after  many  conflicts  with  wicked  inclinations, 
repeated  resolutions,  and  bonds  that  I  laid  myself  under  by  a  kind 
of  vows  to  God,  I  was  brought  wholly  to  break  off  all  former  wick- 
ed ways,  and  all  ways  of  known  outward  sin ;  and  to  apply  myself 
to  seek  salvation,  and  practise  many  religious  duties ;  but  witiiout 
that  kind  of  affection  and  delight  which  I  had  formerly  experienced. 
My  concern  now  wrought  more,  by  inward  stru^les,  and  conflicts, 
and  self-reflections.  1  made  seelung  my  salvation,  the  main  busi- 
ness of  my  life.  But  yet,  it  seems  to  me,  I  sought  it  after  a  misera- 
ble manner ;  which  has  made  me  sometimes  since  to  question, 
whether  ever  it  issued  in  that  which  was  saving ;  being  ready  to 
doubt,  whether  such  miserable  seeking  ever  succeeded.  I  was 
indeed  brought  to  seek  salvation,  in  a  manner  that  I  never  was  be- 
fore ;  I  felt  a  spirit  to  part  with  all  things  in  the  world,  for  an  inte- 


*A8  he  entered  college  at  twelve  years  of  age,  this  was  probably  when  he  was 
seven  or  eight. 
t  The  place  where  the  booth  was  built,  is  known  at  East  Windsor. 
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rest  in  Christ.  My  concern  continued  and  prevailed,  witli  many 
exercising  tlioughts  and  inward  struggles ;  but  yet  it  never  seeniOT 
to  be  proper,  to  express  that  concern  by  tlie  name  of  terror. 
M  "  From  my  childhood  up,  ray  mind  had  been  full  of  objections 
against  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereignty,  in  choosing  whom  he 
would  to  eternal  life,  and  rejecting  whom  he  pleased ;  leaving  them 
eternally  to  perish,  and  be  everlastingly  tormented  in  hell.  It  used 
to  appear  like^  a  horrible  doctrine  to  me.  But  I  remember  the  time 
very  well,  when  I  seemed  to  be  convinced,  and  fully  satisfied,  as 
to  this  sovereignty  of  God,  and  his  justice  in  thus  eternally  dispo- 
sing of  men,  according  to  his  sovereign  pleasure.  But  never  could 
give  an  account,  how,  or  by  what  means,  I  was  thus  convinced,  not 
In  the  least  imagining  at  the  time,  nor  a  long  time  after,  that  there 
was  any  extraordinary  influence  of  God's  Spirit  in  it ;  but  only  that 
now  I  saw  further,  and  my  reason  apprehended  the  justice  and 
reasonableness  of  it.  However,  my  mind  rested  in  it ;  and  it  put 
an  end  to  all  those  cavils  and  objections.  And  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  alteration  in  my  mind,  with  respect  to  the  doctrine  of 
God's  sovereignty,  from  tliat  day  to  this;  so  that  I  scarce  ever  have 
found  so  much  as  the  rising  of  an  objection  against  it,  in  the  most 
absolute  sense,  in  Grod  shewing  mercy  to  whom  he  will  shew  mer- 
cy, and  hardening  whom  he  will.  God's  absolute  sovereignty  and 
justice,  Tinth  respect  to  salvation  and  damnation,  is  Tvhat  my  mind 
seems  to  rest  assured  of,  as  much  as  of  any  tiling  that  I  see  with 
my  eyes ;  at  least  it  is  so  at  times.  But  I  have  often,  since  that 
first  conviction,  had  quite  another  kind  of  sense  of  God's  sovereign- 
ty than  I  had  then.  I  have  often  since  had  not  only  a  conviction, 
but  a  delightful  conviction.  The  doctrine  has  very  often  appeared 
exceedingly  pleasant,  bright,  and  sweet.  Absolute  sovereignty  is 
what  I  love  to  ascribe  to  (jod.     But  my  first  conviction  was  not  so./^ 

*'  The  first  instance,  that  I  remember,  of  that  sort  of  inward, 
sweet  delight  in  (Jod  and  divine  tilings,  that  I  have  lived  much  in 
since,  was  on  reading  those  words,  1  Tim.  i.  17.  JVow  unto  the 
King  eternal^  immortal^  invisible^  the  only  toise  Gody  he  honour  and 
^loryfor  ever  and  £vcr,  Amen.  As  I  read  the  words,  there  came 
mto  my  soul,  and  was  as  it  were  diffused  dirough  it,  a  sense  of  the 
glor)'  of  the  Dinne  Being ;  a  new  sense,  quite  different  firom  any 
thing  I  ever  experienced  before.  Never  any  words  of  Scripture 
seemed  to  me  as  these  words  did.  I  thought  with  myself,  how 
excellent  a  Being  that  was,  and  how  happy  I  should  be,  if  I  might 
enjoy  that  God,  and  be  rapt  up  to  liim  in  heaven,  and  be  as  it 
were  swallowed  up  in  him  for  ever !  I  kept  saving,  and  as  it  were 
singing,  over  these  words  of  scripture  to  myself ;  and  went  to  pray 
to  God  that  I  might  enjoy  him,  and  prayed  in  a  manner  quite  dii- 
ferent  from  what  I  used  to  do;  with  a  new  sort  of  affection.  But 
it  never  came  into  my  thought,  tliat  there  was  any  thing  spiritual, 
w  of  a  saving  nature  in  thi?. 
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**  From  about  that  time,  I  began  to  have  a  new  kind  of  appre- 
hensions and  ideas  of  Christ,  and  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the 
glorious  way  of  salvation  by  him.  An  inward,  sweet  sense  of  these 
tilings,  at  times,  came  into  my  heart;  and  my  soul  was  led  away  in 
pleasant  views  and  contemplations  of  them.  And  my  mind  was 
greatly  engaged  to  spend  my  time  in  reading  and  meditating  on 
Christ,  on  tlie  beauty  and  excellency  of  his  person,  and  tlie  lovely 
way  of  salvation  by  free  grace  in  him.  I  found  no  books  so  de- 
lightful to  me,  as  those  that  treated  of  these  subjectsyfThose  words 
Cant.  ii.  1.  used  to  be  abundantly  with  me,  I  am  the  Rose  of  Shor 
ron^  and  the  LMy  of  the  valleys.  The  words  seemed  to  me, 
sweetly  to  represent  the  loveliness  and  beauty  of  Jesus  Christy 
The  whole  book  of  Canticles  used  to  be  pleasant  to  me,  and  I  usea 
to  be  much  in  reading  it,  about  tliat  time ;  and  found,  from  time  to 
time,  an  inward  sweetness,  that  would  carry  me  away,  in  my  con- 
templations. This  I  know  not  how  to  express  otherwise,  than  by 
a  calm,  swxet  abstraction  of  soul  from  all  the  concerns  of  this 
world ;  and  sometimes  a  kind  of  vii^on,  or  fixed  ideas  and  imagina- 

'  dons,  of  being  alone  in  the  mountains,  or  some  solitory  wilderness, 
far  from  all  mankind,  sweetly  conversing  with  Christ,  and  wrapt 
and  swallowed  up  in  God.  The  sense  I  had  of  divine  things, 
would  often  of  a  sudden  kindle  up,  as  it  were,  a  sweet  burning  in 
my  heart ;  an  ardour  of  soul,  that  I  know  not  how  to  express. 

^  "  Not  long  after  I  first  began  to  experience  these  things,  I  gave 
an  accoimt  to  my  father  of  some  things  that  had  passed  in  my 
mind.  I  was  pretty  much  affected  by  the  discourse  we  had  to- 
gether; and  when  the  discourse  was  ended,  I  walked  abroad 
alone,  in  a  solitary  place  in  my  father's  pasture,  for  contemplation. 
And  as  I  was  walking  there,  and  looking  upon  the  sky  and  clouds, 
there  came  into  my  mind  so  sweet  a  sense  of  the  glorious  majesty 
and  grace  of  God,  as  I  know  not  how  to  express. — ^I  seemed  to 
see  them  both  in  a  sweet  conjunction ;  majesty  and  meekness  join- 
ed together :  it  was  a  sweet,  and  gentle,  and  holy  majesty ;  and 
also  a  majestic  meekness ;  an  awful  sweetness ;  a  high,  and  great^ 
and  holy  gendeness.y 

/  "  After  this  my  sense  of  divine  things  gradually  increased,  and 
became  more  and  more  lively,  and  had  more  of  that  inward  sweet- 
ness. The  appearance  of  every  thing  was  altered ;  there  seemed 
to  be,  as  it  were,  a  calm,  s^eet,  cast,  or  appearance  of  divine  glo- 
ry, in  almost  every  thing.  God's  exceDency,  his  wisdom,  his  pu- 
rity and  love,  seemed  to  appear  in  every  tiling ;  in  the  sun,  moon 
and  stars;  in  the  clouds  and  blue  sky;  in  the  grass,  flowers, 
trees ;  in  the  water  and  all  nature ;  which  used  gready  to  fix  my 
mind.  I  often  used  to  sit  and  view  the  moon  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
in  the  day,  spent  much  time  in  viewing  the  clouds  and  sky,  to  be- 
hold the  sweet  glory  of  God  in  these  things :  m  the  meantime, 
singing  forth,  with  a  low  voice,  my  contemplations  of  the  Creator 
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and  Redeemer.  And  scarce  any  thing,  among  all  the  works  of 
nature,  was  so  sweet  to  me  as  tliunder  and  lightning ;  formerly  no- 
thing had  been  so  terrible  to  me.  Before,  I  used  to  be  uncom- 
monly terrified  witli  thunder,  and  to  be  struck  with  terror  when  I 
saw  a  thunder-storm  rising  ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  it  rejoiced 
me.  I  felt  God,  if  I  may  so  speak,  at  the  first  appearance  of  a  tliun- 
der storm ;  and  used  to  take  the  opportunity,  at  such  times,  to  fix  my 
myself  in  order  to  view  the  clouds,  and  see  the  lightnings  play, 
and  hear  the  majestic  and  awful  voice  of  God's  thunder,  which 
oftentimes  was  exceedingly  entertaining,  leading  me  to  sweet  con- 
templations of  my  great  and  glorious  God.  While  thus  engaged,, 
it  always  seemed  natural  for  me  to  sing,  or  chant  forth  my  medita- 
tions ;  or,  to  speak  my  thoughts  in  soliloquies  with  a  singing  voice./ 

"  I  felt  then  great  satisfaction,  as  to  my  good  estate ;  but  that 
did  not  content  me.  I  had  vehement  longings  of  soul  after  God 
and  Christ,  and  after  more  holiness,  wherewith  my  heart  seemed 
to  be  full,  and  ready  to  break ;  which  often  brought  to  my  mind 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  Psal.  cxix.  28.  My  soul  breaketh  far 
the  loneing  it  hath,  I  often  felt  a  mourning  and  lamentmg  m  my 
heart,  that  I  had  not  turned  to  God  sooner,  that  I  might  have  had 
more  time  to  grow  in  grace.  My  mind  was  greatly  fixed  on 
divme  tilings;  ahnost  perpetually  in  the  contemplation  of  them. 
I  spent  most  of  my  time  m  thinking  of  divine  things,  year  after 
year ;  often  walking  alone  in  the  woods,  and  solitary  places,  fof' 
meditation,  soliloquy,  and  prayer,  and  converse  with  God ;  and  it 
was  always  my  manner,  at  such  times,  to  sing  forth  my  contempla- 
tions. I  was  almost  constantly  in  ejaculatory  prayer,  wherever  I 
was.  Prayer  seemed  to  be  natural  to  me,  as  the  breath  by  which 
the  inward  bummgs  of  my  heart  had  vent.  The  delights  which  I 
now  felt  in  the  things  of  religion,  were  of  an  exceedingly  different 
kind  from  those  before-mentioned,  that  I  had  when  a  boy ;  and 
what  then  I  had  no  more  notion  of,  than  one  bom  blind  has  oi  pleas- 
ant and  beautiful  colours.  They  were  of  a  more  inward,  pure, 
"BOnb=a&imating  and  refreshing  nature.  Those  former  delights 
never  reached  the  heart ;  and  did  not  arise  from  any  sight  of  the 
divine  excellency  of  the  tilings  of  God ;  or  any  taste  of  the  aoul- 
Batisfying  and  life-giving  good  there  is  in  them.^ 


^Thc  remaindcrofthif  account  will  bo  found  on  a  subsequent  pag^. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

tAcensure.-^Hesidence  in  JVevhYork. — Personal  JVarrative  coti-^ 

tinned, — His  Seventy  Resolutions, 

He  resided  at  CoDege  nearly  two  years,  after  he  took  hb  first 
degree,  preparing  himself  for  the  work  of  the  ministry;  after 
which,  having  passed  the  customary  trials,  he  received  a  license  to 
preach.*  In  consequence  of  an  application  from  a  number  of 
ministers  in  New  England,  who  were  entrusted  to  act  in  behalf  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  New-York,  he  went  to  that  city  in  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  1722,  and  preached  there  with  great  acceptance, 
about  eight  months.  While  there  he  found  a  most  happy  residence 
in  the  house  of  a  Mrs  Smith ;  whom,  as  well  as  her  son  Mr.  John 
Smith,  he  regarded  as  persons  of  uncommon  piety  and  purity  of 
life,  and  with  whom,  he  formed  a  very  near  and  intimate  christian 
friendship.  There  also,  he  found  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons, among  the  members  of  that  church,  exhibiting  the  same  cha- 
racter ;  with  whom  he  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  all  the  pleasures 
and  advantages,  of  christian  intercourse.  His  personal  attach- 
ment to  them  became  strong ;  and  their  interest  in  him,  as  a  man 
and  a  preacher,  was  such,  that  they  warmly  solicited  him  to  re- 
main with  them  for  life.  To  decline  their  candid  invitati(Hi,  wa» 
most  distressmg  to  his  feelings ;  but,  on  account  of  the  smaUness 
of  that  congregation,  and  some  peculiar  difficulties  which  attended 
it,  (the  nature  of  which,  I  have  not  discovered,)  he  did  not  think 
there  was  a  rational  prospect  of  answering,  fiilly,  the  great  end, 
which  he  had  proposed  to  himself,  in  his  profession,  by  his  settling 
there  as  their  mimster.  After  a  most  painful  pardng,  with  the  kind 
friends,  under  whose  hospitable  rool^  he  had  so  long  and  so  happily 
resided,  he  left  the  city,  on  Friday,  the  26tb  of  April,  by  water, 
and  reached  his  father's  house,  on  Wednesday,  the  1st  oi  May.f 
Here,  he  spent  the  summer,  in  close  study  ;  during  which,  he  wad 
again  earnestly  requested,  by  the  congregation  in  New-York,  to  re- 


*  This  must  have  been  in  June,  or  July,  1722  Bevcral  months  before  he  wa* 
■ineteen  years  of  age. 

t  It  it  amusing  to  observe  the  time  talcen  up  in  this  voyage.  They  sailed 
from  New- York  on  Friday  morning,  and  put  in  at  Westchester  for  the  night. 
Saturday  night  and  the  Sabbath,  were  passed  at  Say  brook ;  and  they  arrived 
at  Wethersfield,  on  Tuesday  evening.  Tet  the  voyage  is  mentioned  as  a  plea- 
sant one. 
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him  to  tliat  cit)',  and  settle  among  them  ;  but  his  fonner  views" 
were  not  altered  ;  and,  therefore,  though  strongly  inclined  front 
his  own  feelings  to  gratify  tliem,  he  could  not  comply  with  their 
wishes. 

Probably,  in  no  part  of  Iiis  life,  liad  he  liigher  advantage  for 
spiritual  contemplation  and  enjoyment,  than  in  the  period  just  men- 
tioned. He  went  to  New-York,  in  the  best  and  happiest  frame  of 
mind.  He  found  there  a  litde  flock  of  Christ,  constrained  from  a 
sense  of  dieir  own  weakness,  to  "  dwell  togedier  in  unity,"  and  to 
feel  a  practical  sense  of  tlieir  dependence  on  Grod.  He  was  in  tlie 
midst  of  a  family,  whose  daily  influence  served  only  to  refresh 
and  to  sanctify.  He  had,  also,  much  leisure  for  religious  readings 
meditadon  and  prayer.  In  these  circumstances,  the  presence  of 
the  Comforter,  appears  to  have  been  a  daily  reality ;  the  evidence 
of  which,  he  found  in  that  purity  of  heart,  wMch  enables  its  pos^ 
sessor  to  see  God,  in  tlie  peace  which  passeth  all  understanding, 
and  the  joy  with  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not.  His  ac- 
count of  tliis  subject,  is  contained  in  the  continuation  of  the  brief 
narrative  of  his  own  religious  history,  the  first  part  of  which,  is 
found  in  the  last  chapter,  and  is  as  follows : 

"  My  sense  of  divine  things  seemed  gradually  to  increase,  till  t 
went  to  preach  at  New-York ;  which  was  about  a  year  and  a  half 
after  tliey  began ;  and  while  I  was  there,  I  felt  them  very  sensibly, 
in  a  much  higher  degree,  than  I  had  done  before.  My  longings 
after  God,  and  holiness,  were  much  increased.  Pure  and  hum- 
ble, holy  and  heavenly,  chrisdanity  appeared  exceedingly  amiable 
to  me.  I  felt  a  burning  desire  to  be^  in  every  thing,  a  complete 
chrisdan ;  and,  conformed  to  die  blessed  image  of  Christ ; 
and  that  I  might  live,  in  all  things,  according  to  the  pure; 
sweet  and  blessed  rules  of  the  gospel.  I  had  an  eager 
thiibung  after  progress  in  these  things;  which  put  me  upoo 
pursuing  and  pressing  after  them.  It  was  my  continual  sOife 
day  and  night,  and  constant  inquiry,  how  I  should  be  more  holy, 
and  live  more  hoUly,  and  more  becoming  a  child  of  God,  and  a 
disciple  of  Christ.  I  now  sought  an  increase  of  grace  and'holmess, 
and  a  holv  Cfe,  with  much  more  earnestness,  Uian  ever  I  sought 
grace  before  I  had  it.  I  used  to  be  continually  examining  myself, 
and  studying  and  contri\Tng  for  likely  ways  and  means,  how  I  should 
live  holily,  with  far  greater  diligence  and  earnestness,  than  ever  1 
pursued  any  tfiing  in  my  life;  but  yet  with  too  great  a  dependence 
on  my  own  strength ;  which  afterwards  proved  a  great  damage  to 
me.  My  experience  had  not  then  taught  me,  as  it  has  done  since, 
my  extreme  feebleness  and  impotence,  every  manner  of  way ;  and 
die  bottomless  depths  of  secret  corruption  and  deceit,  there  was  in 
my  heart.  However,  I  went  on  with  my  eager  pursuit  after  more> 
FroUness,  and  eonfonnity  to  Christ. 
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**  The  heaven  I  desired  was  a  heaven  of  holiness  ;  lo  be  with 
Cod,  and  to  spend  my  eternity  in  divine  love,  and  holy  communion 
witii  Christ.  My  mind  was  very  much  taken  up  with  contempla- 
tions on  heaven,  and  the  enjoyments  there ;  and  living  there  in  per- 
fect holiness,  humility  and  love :  and  it  used  at  that  time  to  appear 
a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  that  there  the  saints  could 
express  their  love  to  Christ.  It  appeared  to  me  a  great  clog  and 
burden,  that  what  I  felt  within,  I  could  not  express  as  I  desired. 
The  inward  ardour  of  my  soul,  seemed  to  be  hindered  and  pent  up, 
and  could  not  freely  flame  out  as  it  would.  I  used  often  to  think, 
how  in  heaven  this  principle  should  freely  and  fully  vent  and  ex- 
press itself.  Heaven  appeared  exceedingly  deliglitful,  as  a  world 
t)f  love ;  and  that  all  happiness  consisted  in  living  in  pure,  humblei 
heavenly,  divine  Jove. 

'^I  remember  the  thoughts  I  used  then  to  have  of  holiness ;  and 
said  sometimes  to  myself,  "  I  do  certaiidy  know  that  I  love  holi- 
ness, such  as  the  gospel  prescribes."  It  appeared  to  me,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  ravishingly  lovely;  the  high- 
est beauty  and  amiableness — a  dimne  beauty  ;  far  purer  than  any 
thing  here  upon  earth ;  and  that  every  thing  else  was  like  mire  and 
defilement,  in  comparison  of  it. 

"  Holiness,  as  I  then  wrote  down  some  of  my  contemplations  oA 
it,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  a  sweet,  pleasant,  charming,  serene,  calm 
nature ;  which  brought  an  inexpressible  purity,  brightness,  peace- 
lulness  and  ravishment  to  tlie  soul.  In  other  words,  diat  it  made 
the  soul  like  a  field  or  garden  of  God,  with  all  manner  of  pleasant 
flowers ;  eiyoying  a  sweet  calm,  and  the  gendy  vivifying  beams  of 
the  sun.  Tlie  soul  of  a  true  christian,  as  I  tlien  wrote  my  medita- 
tions, appeared  like  such  a  little  wliite  flower  as  we  see  in  the 
spring  of  the  year ;  low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bo- 
som, to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  glory ;  rejoicing,  as 
it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture ;  diffiising  around  a  sweet  fragrancy ; 
standing  peacefully  and  lovingly,  in  the  amidst  of  other  flowers 
round  about ;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms,  to  drink 
in  the  light  of  die  sun.  There  was  no  part  of  creature-holiness, 
that  I  had  so  a  great  a  sense  of  its  loveliness,  as  humility,  broken- 
ness  of  heart  and  poverty  of  sj)irit ;  and  diere  was  notliing  diat  I 
so  eamesdy  longed  for.  My  heart  panted  after  this — ^to  lie  low 
before  God,  as  in  die  dust;  Uiat  I  miglit  be  nothing,  and  that  God, 
might  be  all,  diat  1  might  become  as  a  litde  child. 

"  While  at  New  York,  I  sometimes  was  much  affected  widi  re- 
flecuons  on  my  past  life,  considering  how  late  it  was  before  I  began 
to  be  truly  religious ;  and  how  wickedly  I  had  lived  till  then :  and 
onco  so  as  to  weep  abundandy,  and  for  a  considerable  time  to- 
gether. 

"  On  January  12,  1723, 1  made  a  solemn  dedication  of  myself 
to  God,  and  wrote  it  do\\7i ;  giving  up  mvself,  and  all  that  I  had  to 

Vol.  I.  0 
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God ;  to  be  for  the  future,  in  no  respect,  my  own ;  to  act  as  one 
that  had  no  right  to  himself,  in  any  respect.  And  solemnly  vow- 
ed, to  take  God  for  my  whole  portion  and  felicity ;  looking  ou  no- 
tliing  else,  as  any  part  of  my  happmess,  nor  acting  as  if  it  were ; 
and  his  law  for  the  constant  rule  of  my  obedience :  engaging  to 
fight,  with  all  my  might,  against  die  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil, 
to  die  end  of  my  life.  But  1  have  reason  to  be  infimtely  humbled, 
when  I  consider,  how  much  I  have  failed,  of  answering  my  obli- 
gation. 

**  I  had,  then,  abundance  of  sweet,  religious  conversation,  in  the 
family  where  I  lived,  with  Mr.  John  Smith,  and  his  pious  mother. 
My  heart  was  knit  in  aflection,  to  those,  in  whom  were  appearances 
of  true  piety ;  and  1  could  bear  die  tlioughts  of  no  other  compan- 
ions, but  such  as  were  holy,  and  die  disciples  of  the  blessed  Jesus. 
I  had  great  longings,  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  in 
the  world  ;  and  my  secret  prayer  used  to  be,  in  great  part,  taken 
up  in  i)raying  for  it.  If  I  heard  the  least  hint,  of  any  diing  that 
happened,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  appeared,  in  some  respect 
or  odier,  to  have  a  favourable  aspect,  on  tJie  interests  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  my  soul  eagerly  catched  at  it ;  and  it  would  much  ani- 
mate and  refresh  me.  1  used  to  be  eager  to  read  public  news-let- 
ters, mainly  for  that  end ;  to  see  if  I  could  not  find  some  news,  fa- 
vourable to  die  interest  of  religion  in  die  world. 

"  I  very  frequently  used  to  retire  into  a  solitary  place,  on  tlie 
banks  of  Hudson's  River,  at  some  distance  from  the  city,  for  con- 
templauon  on  divine  things  and  secret  converse  witli  God :  and  had 
many  sweet  hours  diere.  Sometimes  Mr.  Smith  and  I  walked 
there  together,  to  converse  on  die  diings  of  God ;  and  our  conver- 
sation used  to  turn  much  on  die  advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom 
in  the  world,  and  die  glorious  diings  diat  God  would  accomplisli 
for  his  church  in  the  latter  daxs.  I  had  then,  and  at  ortier  times, 
die  greatest  delight  in  die  holy  scriptures,  of  any  book  whatsoever. 
Oftentimes  in  reading  it,  eveiy  word  seemed  to  touch  my  heart. 
1  felt  a  harmony  between  something  in  my  heart,  and  diose  sweet 
and  powerful  words.  I  seemed  often  to  see  so  much  light  exhibit- 
ed by  every  sentence,  and  such  a  refreshing  food  communicated, 
that  I  could  not  get  along  in  reading ;  often  dwelling  long  on  one 
sentence,  to  see  die  wonders  contained  in  it;  and  j-et  almost  every 
sentence  seemed  to  be  full  of  wonders. 

"I  came  away  from  \ew  York  in  die  month  of  Aprils  1723, 
and  had  a  most  hitter  ])aiting  with  Madam  Smith  and  her  son. 
My  heart  seemed  to  sink  widiin  me,  at  leaving  the  family  and  city, 
where  I  had  enjoyed  so  many  sweet  and  pleasant  days.  I  went 
from  New  York  to  Wethersfic^ld,  by  water ;  and  as  I  sailed  away, 
I  kept  sight  of  die  city  a?  long  as  I  could.  However,  that  night 
after  this  sorix>wful  ji utiiig,  1  was  g'catly  comforted  in  God  at 
Westchester,  where  we  went  ashore  to  lodge  :  and  bad  a  pleasant 
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time  of  it  all  the  voyage  to  Saybrook.  It  was  sweet  to  me  to  think 
of  meeting  dear  christians  in  heaven,  where  we  should  never  part 
more.  At  Saybrook  we  went  ashore  to  lodge  on  Saturday,  and 
there  kept  the  Sabbath ;  where  I  had  a  sweet  and  refreshing  sea- 
son, walking  alone  in  the  fields. 

"After  I  came  home  to  Windsor,  I  remained  much  in  a  like 
frame  of  mind,  as  when  at  New  York ;  only  sometimes  I  felt  my 
heart  ready  to  sink,  with  the  thoughts  of  my  friends  at  New  York, 
My  support  was  in  contemplations  on  tlie  heavenly  state ;  as  I  find 
in  my  Diary  of  May  1,  1723.  It  was  a  comfort  to  think  of  that 
state,  where  there  is  fulness  of  joy ;  where  reigns  heavenly,  calm, 
and  delightful  love,  witliout  alloy ;  where  diere  are  continually  the 
dearest  expressions  of  this  love ;  where  is  the  enjojinent  of  tlie 
persons  loved,  without  ever  parting ;  where  those  persons  who  ap- 
pear so  lovely  in  this  world,  will  really  be  inexpressibly  more  love- 
ly, and  full  of  love  to  us.  And  how  sweetly  will  the  mutual  lovers 
join  together,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb  !  How  will 
it  fill  us  witli  joy  to  think,  that  this  enjoyment,  these  sweet  exerci- 
ses, will  never  cease,  but  will  last  to  all  etemit)\" 

During  liis  preparation  for  the  ministry,  liis  residence  in  New 
York,  and  his  subsequent  residence  at  his  father's  house,  he  formed 
a  series  of  RESOLUTIONS,  to  the  number  of  Seventy,  intended 
obvionsly  for  himself  alone,  to  regulate  his  own  heart  and  life  ;  but 
fitted  also  from  their  christian  simplicity,  and  spiritnal-mindedness,  to 
be  eminendy  useful  to  others.  Of  these,  the  first  thirty-four*  were 
written  before  Dec.  18,  1722,  the  time  in  which  his  Diar}',  as  it 
now  exists,  commences-  The  particular  time  and  occasion  of 
making  many  of  the  rest,  will  be  found  in  that  most  interesting 
narrative ;  in  which  also  are  many  odier  rules  and  resolutions  in- 
tended for  tlie  regulation  of  his  o^\Tl  afFeclions,  of  perhaps  equal 
excellence.  It  should  be  remembered  that  they  were  all  written 
before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.f  As  he  was  wholly  averse  to 
all  profession  and  ostentation ;  and  as  these  Resolutions  themselves 
were  plainly  intended  for  no  other  eye  dian  his  own,  except  tlie 
eye  that  is  omniscient ;  diey  may  be  jusdy  considered  as  the  basis 
of  his  conduct  and  character ;  the  plan  by  which  he  governed  the 
secret,  as  well  as  the  public,  actions  of  his  life.  As  such  they  will 
deeply  interest  the  reader,  not  only  as  diey  unfold  the  inmost  mind 
of  their  audior,  but  as  they  also  show,  in  a  manner  most  striking 
and  convincing  to  the  conscience,  what  is  the  true  foundation  of 
great  and  distinguished  excellence. 

♦  The  first  twenty-ono  were  written  at  onee,  with  the  same  pen  ;  as  were 
the  next  ten,  at  a  subsequent  sitting;.  The  rest  were  written  occasionally. 
They  arc  all  on  two  detached  pieces  of  paper. 

t  The  last  was  written  in  August.  I7'.».'.,  The  wliole  scries  is  publisher!  now 
f#r  the  first  time. 
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He  was  too  well  acquainted  with  human  weakness  and  frailty, 
even  where  tlie  intentions  are  most  sincere,  to  enter  on  any  Reso- 
lutions rashly,  or  from  a  reliance  on  his  own  strengtli.  He,  there- 
fore, in  the  outset,  looked  to  God  for  aid,  who  alone  can  afford 
success  in  the  use  of  the  best  means,  and  in  the  intended  accom- 

|)lishjnent  of  the  best  purjioses.  This  he  places  at  the  head  of  all 
lis  other  important  niles,  that  his  whole  dependence  was  on  the 
grace  of  God,  while  he  still  proposes  to  recur  to  a  frequent  and 
serious  perusal  erf  tliem,  in  order  that  they  might  become  the  ha- 
bitual directory  of  liis  life. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

"  Being  sensible  that  1  am  unable  to  do  any  tiling  without  God's 
help,  I  do  humbly  entreat  him  by  liis  grace,  to  enable  me  to  keep 
these  Resolutions,  so  far  as  they  are  agreeable  to  his  will,  for 
Christ's  sake. 

Remember  to  read  over  these  Resolutions  once  a  week. 

1.  Resolved,  Th^l  I  will  do  whatsoever  I  think  to  be  most  to  the 
glory  of  God  and  my  own  good,  profK  and  pleasure,  in  the  whole 
of  my  duration ;  without  any  consideration  of  the  time,  whether 
now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence.  Resolved  to  do 
whatever  I  thbk  to  be  my  duty^  and  most  for  tlie  good  and  ad- 
vantage of  mankind  in  general.  Resolved,  so  to  do,  whatever 
difficulties  I  meet  with,  how  many  soever,  and  how  great  soever. 

2.  Resolved,  To  be  continually  endeavouring  to  find  out  some 
new  contrivance,  and  invention,  to  promote  the  forementioned 
things. 

3.  Resolved,  If  ever  I  shall  fall  and  grow  dull,  so  as  lo  neglect 
to  keep  any  part  of  these  Resolutions,  to  repent  of  all  I  can  re- 
member, when  I  come  to  myself  again. 

4.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  mamier  of  thing,  whether  in  soul 
or  body,  less  or  more,  but  what  tends  to  tlie  glor}'  of  God,  nor  ftc, 
nor  sufj'er  it,  if  1  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

5.  Resolved,  Never  to  lose  one  moment  of  time,  but  to  improve 
it  in  tlie  most  profitable  way  I  possibly  can. 

6.  Resolved,  To  live  with  all  my  might,  while  I  do  live. 

7.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  thing,  which  I  should  be  afraid  to 
do,  if  it  were  th(»  liist  hour  of  my  life. 

8.  Resolved,  To  act,  in  all  res^MJCts,  botli  speaking  and  doing, 
as  if  nobody  had  been  so  vile  as  I,  and  as  if  I  had  committed  the 
same  sins,  or  had  the  same  infirmities  or  failings  as  otliers ;  and 
thai  I  will  let  the  knowledge  of  their  failings  promote  nothing  but 
shame. in  myself,  and  prove  only  an  occasion  of  my  confessing  my 
own  sins  and  misery  to  God.      Vid.  July  30. 

9.  Resolved,  To  think  much,  on  all  occasions,  of  my  own  dying% 
and  of  tlie  common  circumstances  which  attend  deatli. 
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10.  Resolved^  Wlien  I  feel  pain,  to  think  of  the  psdns  of  Mar- 
lyrdom,  and  of  Hell. 

1 1 .  Resolved^  When  I  think  of  any  Theorem  in  divinity  to  be 
solved,  immediately  to  do  what  I  can  towards  solving  it,  if  circum- 
stances do  not  hinder. 

12.  Resolved^  If  I  take  delight  in  it  as  a  gratification  of  pride, 
or  vanity,  or  on  any  such  account,  immediately  to  throw  it  by. 

13.  Resolved^  To  be  endeavouring  to  find  out  fit  objects  of 
charity  and  liberality. 

14.  Resolved^  Never  to  do  any  thing  out  of  Revenge. 

15.  Resolved^  Never  to  suffer  the  least  motions  of  anger  to- 
wards irrational  beings. 

1 6.  Resolvedy  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any  one,  so  that  it  shall 
tend  to  his  dishonour,  more  or  less,  upon  no  account  except  for 
some  real  good. 

17.  Resolved^  That  I  will  live  so,  as  I  shall  wish  I  had  done 
when  I  come  to  die. 

18.  Resolved^  To  live  so,  at  all  times,  as  I  tliink  is  best  in  my 
most  devout  frames,  and  when  I  have  the  clearest  notions  of  tlie 
things  of  the  Gospel,  and  another  world. 

19.  Resolved^  Never  to  do  any  thing,  which  I  should  be  afraid 

Io  do,  if  1  expected  it  would  not  be  above  an  hour,  before  I  should 
lear  tlie  last  trump. 

20.  Resohedj  To  maintain  the  strictest  temperance,  in  eating 
and  drinking. 

21.  Resolved  J  Never  to  do  any  thing,  which,  if  I  should  see  in 
another,  I  should  count  a  just  occasion  to  despise  him  for,  or  to 
think  any  way  the  more  meanly  of  him. 

22.  Nesolvedj  To  endeavour  to  obtain  for  myself  as  much  hap- 
piness, in  the  otiier  world,  as  I  possibly  can,  with  all  the  power, 
might,  vigour,  and  vehemence,  yea  violence,  I  am  capable  of,  or 
can  bring  myself  to  exert,  in  any  way  that  can  be  thought  of. 

23.  Kesolvedy  Frequently  to  take  some  deliberate  action,  which 
seems  most  unlikely  to  be  done,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  trace  it 
back  to  the  original  intention,  designs  and  ends  of  it ;  and  if  I  find 
it  not  to  be  for  God's  glory,  to  repute  it  as  a  breach  of  the  fourth 
Resolution. 

24.  ReMolvedj  Wlienever  I  do  any  conspicuously  evil  action,  to 
trace  it  back,  till  I  come  to  the  original  cause ;  and  then,  both  care- 
fully endeavour  to  do  so  no  more,  and  to  fight  and  pray  with  all 
my  might  against  the  original  of  it. 

25.  Resolvedy  To  examine  carefully,  and  constantly,  what  that 
one  thing  in  me  is,  which  causes  me  in  the  least  to  doubt  of  the 
love  of  God  ;  and  to  direct  all  my  forces  agauist  it. 

26.  Resolved^  To  cast  away  such  tilings,  as  I  find  do  abate  my 
assurance. 

27.  Resolved^  Never  wilfully  to  omit  any  thing,  except  tlm 
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omission  be  for  tlie  glory  of  (Jod ;  and  frequently  to  examine  my 
omissions. 

28.  Resolvedj  To  study  the  Scriptures  so  steadily,  constantly 
and  frequently,  as  diat  I  may  find,  and  plainly  perceive  myself  to 
^row  in  tlie  knowledge  of  the  same. 

29.  Resolved,  Never  to  count  that  a  prayer,  nor  to  let  that  pass 
as  a  prayer,  nor  that  as  a  petition  of  a  prayer,  which  is  so  made, 
that  I  camiot  hope  that  God  will  answer  it ;  nor  that  as  a  confes- 
sion, which  I  cannot  hope  God  will  accept. 

30.  Resolved,  To  strive,  every  week,  to  be  brought  higher  in 
Religion,  and  to  a  higher  exercise  of  grace,  than  I  was  the  week 
before. 

31.  Resolved,  Never  to  say  any  thing  at  all  against  any  body, 
but  when  it  is  perfecdy  agreeable  to  the  highest  degree  of  christian 
honour,  and  of  love  to  mankind,  agreeable  to  the  lowest  humility, 
and  sense  of  my  own  faults  and  failings,  and  agreeable  to  the  Gol- 
den Rule ;  often,  when  I  have  said  any  thing  against  any  one,  to 
bring  it  to,  and  xvy  it  stricdy  by  the  test  of  this  Resolution. 

32.  Resolved,  To  be  stricdy  and  firmly  faithful  to  my  trust,  that 
that,  in  Prov.  xx,  6,  A  faithful  man,  who  can  Jvnd^  may  not  be 
partly  fulfilled  in  me. 

33.  Resolved,  To  do,  always,  what  I  can  towards  making,  main- 
taining and  preserving  peace,  when  it  can  be  done  without  an  over- 
balancing detriment  in  other  respects.     Dec.  26,  1722. 

34.  Resolved,  In  narrations,  never  to  speak  any  thing  but  the 
pure  and  simple  verity. 

35.  Resolved,  Whenever  I  so  much  question  whether  I  have 
done  my  duty,  as  that  my  quiet  and  calm  is  thereby  disturbed,  to  set 
it  down,  and  also  how  the  question  was  resolved.     Dec,  18,  1722. 

36.  Resolved,  Never  to  speak  evil  of  any,  except  I  have  some 
particular  good  call  to  it.     Dec.  19,  1722. 

37.  Resolved,  To  enquire  every  night,  as  I  am  going  to  bed, 
Wherein  I  have  been  negligent, — What  sin  I  have  committed, — and 
wherein  I  have  denied  myself; — also,  at  the  end  of  every  week, 
month  and  year.     Dec.  22  and  26,  1722. 

38.  Resolved,  Never  to  utter  any  thing  that  is  sportive,  or  mat- 
ter of  laughter,  on  a  lord's  day.    Sabbath  evening,  Dec.  23,  1722. 

39.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  thing,  of  which  I  so  much  ques- 
tion the  lawfulness,  as  that  I  intend,  at  the  same  time,  to  consider 
and  examine  afterwards,  whether  it  be  lawful  or  not-^  unless  1  as 
much  question  the  lawfulness  of  the  omission. 

40.  Resolved,  To  enquire  every  night,  before •  I  go  to  bed, 
whether  I  have  acted  in  the  best  way  I  possibly  could,  with  respect 
to  eating  and  drinking.     Jan.  7,  1723. 

41.  Rejfolvedy  To  ask  myself,  at  the  end  of  every  day,  week, 
month  and  year,  wherein  I  could  possibly,  in  any  respect,  hav« 
done  better.    Jan.  11,  1723. 
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42.  Resolvedy  Frequendy  to  renew  the  dedication  of  myself  to 
God,  which  was  made  at  my  baptism,  which  I  solemnly  renewed, 
when  1  was  received  into  the  communion  of  the  church,  and  which 
I  have  solemnly  re-made  tliis  12tli  day  of  January,  1723. 

43.  Resolved,  Never,  hencefonvard,  till  1  die,  to  act  as  if  I 
were  any  way  my  own,  but  entirely  and  altogether  God's ;  agreea- 
bly to  what  is  to  be  found  in  Saturday,  Jan.  12th.  Jan.  12th, 
1723. 

44.  Resolved,  That  no  other  end  but  religion,  shall  have  any 
influence  at  all  on  any  of  my  actions ;  and  that  no  action  shall  be, 
in  tlic  least  circumstance,'  any  otlierwise  tlian  tlie  religious  end  will 
carry  it.     Jan.  12,  1723. 

45.  Resolved,  Never  to  allow  any  j)leasure  or  grief,  joy  or  sor- 
row, nor  any  affection  at  all,  nor  any  degree  of  affection,  nor  any 
circumstance  relating  to  it,  but  what  helps  Religion.  Jan.  12  and 
13,  1723. 

46.  Resolved,  Never  to  allow  the  least  measure  of  any  fretting 
or  uneasiness  at  my  father  or  mother.  Resolved,  To  suffer  no 
effects  of  it,  so  much  as  in  the  least  alteration  of  speech,  or  motion 
of  niy  eye ;  and  to  be  especially  careful  of  it  with  respect  to  any  of 
our  family. 

47.  Resolved,  To  endeavour,  to  my  utmost,  to  deny  whatever  is 
not  most  agreeable  to  a  good  and  universally  sweet  and  benevolent,, 
quiet,  peaceable,  contented  and  easy,  compassionate  and  generous^ 
humble  and  meek,  submissive  and  obliging,  diligent  and  industrious, 
charitable  and  even,  patient,  moderate,  forgiving  and  sincere,  tem- 
per ;  and  to  do,  at  ail  times,  what  such  a  temper  would  lead  me 
to ;  and  to  examine  strictly,  at  the  end  of  every  week,  whether  I 
have  so  done.     Sabbath  Morning,  May  5, 1723. 

48.  Resolved,  Constantly,  widi  the  utmost  niceness  and  dili- 
gence, and  die  strictest  scruuny,  to  be  looking  into  die  state  of  my 
soul,  that  I  may  know  whether  1  have  truly  an  interest  in  Christ  or 
not ;  diat  when  I  come  to  die,  I  may  not  have  any  negligence  re- 
specting diis,  to  repent  of.     May  20,  1723. 

49.  Resolved,  That  this  never  shall  be,  if  1  can  help  it. 

50.  Resolved,  That  I  will  act  so,  as  I  think  I  shall  judge  would 
have  been  best,  and  most  prudent,  when  I  come  into  the  future 
worid.     Juh  5,  1723. 

51.  Resolved,  That  I  will  act  so,  in  every  respect,  as  I  diink  I 
.shall  wish  I  had  done,  if  I  should  at  last  be  damned.     Jidy  8, 1 723. 

52.  I  frequently  hear  persons  in  old  age,  say  how  they  would 
live,  if  they  were  to  live  dieir  lives  over  again :  Resolved,  That  I 
will  live  just  so  as  I  can  diink  I  shall  wish  1  had  done,  sup[K)sing  1 
live  to  old  age.     Jtdy  8,  1723. 

53.  Resolved,  To  improve  every  opportunity,  when  I  am  in  die 
best  and  happiest  frame  of  mind,  to  cast  and  venture  my  soul  on 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  trust  and  confide  in  him,  and  consecrate 
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myself  wholly  to  hiiu ;  that  from  this  I  may  have  assurance  of  my 
safety,  knowing  that  1  confide  in  my  Redeemer.     July  8,  1723. 

54.  Resolved^  Wlienever  I  hear  any  tiling  spoken  in  commen- 
dation of  any  person,  if  I  think  it  would  be  praiseworthy  in  me, 
tliat  1  will  endeavour  to  imitate  it.     July  8,  1723. 

55.  Resolved^  To  endeavour,  to  my  utmost,  so  to  act,  as  I  can 
tliink  I  should  do,  if  1  had  already  seen  tlic  happiness  of  Heaven, 
and  Hell  tonnents.     July  8,  1723. 

56.  Resolved^  Never  to  give  over,  nor  in  tlie  least  to  slacken, 
my  fight  with  my  corruptions,  however  unsuccessful  I  may  be. 

57.  Resolved^  When  I  fear  misfortunes  and  adversity,  to  exa- 
mine whether  I  have  done  my  duty,  and  resolve  to  do  it,  and  let 
the  event  be  just  as  Providence  orders  it.  I  will,  as  far  as  I  can, 
be  concerned  about  nothing  but  my  duty,  and  my  sin.  June  9, 
and  July  VSy  1723. 

58.  Resolvedy  Not  only  to  refrain  from  an  air  of  dislike,  fretful- 
ness,  and  anger  in  conversation,  but  to  exhibit  an  air  of  love,  cheer- 
fulness and  benignity.     May  27,  and  July  13,  1723. 

59.  Rcsolvedj  When  I  am  most  conscious  of  provocations  to  ill- 
natme  and  anger,  that  I  will  strive  most  to  feel  and  act  good-natur- 
edly ;  yea,  at  such  times,  to  manifest  good-nature,  though  I  diink 
tliat  in  other  respects  it  would  be  disadvantageous,  and  so  as  would 
be  imprudent  at  otlier  times.     May  12,  July  11,  and  July  13. 

60.  Resolved^  Whenever  my  feelings  begin  to  appear  in  the 
least  out  of  order,  when  I  am  conscious  of  the  least  uneasiness 
within,  or  the  least  irregularity  widiout,  I  will  then  subject  myself  to 
the  strictest  examination.     July  4,  and  13,  1723. 

61 .  Resolved,  That  I  will  not  give  way  to  that  listlessness  which 
I  find  unbends  and  relaxes  my  mind  from  being  fully  and  fixedly 
set  on  religion,  whatever  excuse  1  may  have  for  it — ^that  what  my 
b'stlessiicss  inclines  me  to  do,  is  best  to  be  done,  &ic.  May  21,  and 
July  13,  1723. 

62.  Resolved,  Never  to  do  any  tiling  but  my  duty,  and  dien  ac- 
rording  to  Eph.  \i,  6—8,  to  do  it  willingly  and  cheerfully,  as  unto 
the  Ix)i'd,  and  not  to  man  :  knowing  tliat  whatever  good  diing  any 
man  doth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord.  Ju7ie  25,  and 
July  13,  1723. 

63.  On  the  supposition,  that  there  never  was  to  be  but  one  indi- 
-vidual  in  the  world,  at  any  one  time,  who  was  properly  a  complete 

christian,  in  all  respects  of  a  right  stamp,  having  chrisUanity  always 
shining  in  its  true  lustre,  and  appearing  excellent  and  lovely,  from 
whatever  part  and  under  whatever  character  viewed :  Resolved,  To 
act  just  as  I  would  do,  if  I  strove  with  all  my  might  to  be  that  one, 
who  should  live  in  my  time.     Jim.  14,  and  July  13,  1723. 

64.  Resolved^  When  I  find  those  ^^groanings  which  cannot  be 
littered,^'*  of  which  the  Aposde  speaks,  and  those  "  breakings  of 
soul  for  the  bnging  it  hath/'  of  which  the  Psahuist  speaks,  Psalm 
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cxix,  20,  That  I  will  promote  tliem  to  the  utmost  of  my  jwwer, 
and  tliat  I  will  not  be  weary  of  earnestly  endeavonrini;  to  vcint  my 
desires,  nor  of  die  repetiuons  of  such  earnestness.  July  23,  and  Au- 
gust 10,  1723. 

65.  Resolved^  Very  much  to  exercise  myself  in  this,  all  my  life 
long,  viz.  With  the  greatest  openness,  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  de- 
clare my  ways  to  Grod,  and  lay  open  my  soul  to  him,  all  my  sins, 
temptations,  difficuWes,  sorrows,  fears,  hopes,  desires,  and  every 
thing,  and  every  circumstance,  according  to  Dr.  Manton's  Sermon 
on  the  UOtli  Psalm.     My  26,  and  Aug.  10,  1723. 

66.  Resolved^  That  I  will  endeavour  always  to  keep  a  benign 
aspect,  and  air  of  acting  and  speaking  in  all  places,  and  in  all  com- 
panies, except  it  should  so  happen  that  duty  reqiiires  otherwise. 

67.  Resolved^  After  afHictions,  to  enquire.  What  1  am  the  better 
for  them;  What  good  I  have  got  by  them ;  and.  What  I  might  have 
got  by  them. 

68.  Resohedj  To  confess  frankly  to  myself  all  that  which  I  find 
in  myself,  either  infirmity  or  sin ;  and,  if  it  be  what  concerns  reli- 
gion, also  to  confess  the  whole  case  to  God,  and  implore  needed 
help.     July  23,  and  August  10,  1723. 

69.  Resolved^  Always  to  do  that,  which  I  shall  wish  I  had  done 
when  1  see  others  do  it.     Aug.  11,1 723. 

70.  Let  there  be  somediing  of  benevolence,  in  all  that  1  speak. 
Aug.  17,  1723. 

Those,  who  have  read  the  preceding  Resolutions,  will  not  need  to 
be  apprised,  that  they  discover  in  the  writer  a  knowledge  of  his 
own  heart,  of  the  human  character,  and  of  the  secret  springs  of 
human  acdon,  as  well  as  a  purity,  conscientiousness  and  evai^di- 
cal  integrity,  very  rarely  found  in  any  individual.  His  obvious  in- 
tention and  rule  was,  to  refer  every  voluntary  action,  and  every 
course  of  conduct,  habitually  and  immediately  to  the  eye  of  Om- 
niscience; to  live  as  always  surrounded  by  his  presence;  and  to 
value  nothing  in  comparison  with  his  approbation,  and,  what  of 
course  accompanied  it,  that  of  his  own  conscience.  At  this  early 
period,  he  had  begun  to  remember,  that  he  was  immortal,  that  he 
was  soon  to  enter  on  a  stage  of  existence  and  action,  incomparably 
more  expanded  and  dignified  than  the  present,  and  that  nothing 
here  had  any  ultimate  imjKjrtance,  except  as  it  had  a  bearing  on 
his  own  welfare,  and  that  of  others,  in  that  nobler  state  of  being. 
These  Resolutions  are,  perhaps,  to  persons  of  every  age,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  young,  the  best  uninspired  summaiy  of  christian  duty, 
the  best  directory  to  high  attainments  in  evangelical  virtue,  which 
the  mind  of  man  has  hitlierto  been  able  to  form.  They  are,  also, 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting,  as  disclosing  the  writer's  own  cha- 
racter ;  and  no  one  will  wonder  that  the  youth,  who,  in  his  nine- 
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leenth  year,  could,  in  tlie  presence  of  God,  deliberately  and  sol- 
emnly form  ihe  first  Resolution  : — ^*  Resolved,  That  /  will  do 
whatsoever  I  think  to  be  most  to  God's  glor)%  and  my  own  good, 
profit  and  pleasure,  on  the  whole  ;  witliout  any  consideration  of 
the  timey  wlietlier  now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence  ; — 
to  do  whatever  I  think  to  be  my  duty,  and  most  for  tlie  good  and 
advantage  of  mankind  in  general, — ^whatever  difficulties  I  meet 
with,  how  many  and  how  great  soever :" — should  have  attained  to 
an  elevation  and  energy  of  \irtue  rarely  witnessed  in  tliis  fallen 
world. 


CHAPTER  VU. 

His  Diary. 

The  Diary  of  Mr.  Edwards  begins  Dec.  18,  1722,  when  he 
was  nineteen  years  of  age.  As  far  as  to  Jan.  15th,  at  night,  it  b 
written  on  two  detached  slips  of  paper ;  and  the  remainder  in  a 
book.*  As  it  commences  abruptly,  and  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
top  of  tliat  paper ;  die  beginning  oi  it  is  undoubtedly  lost ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  tliat,  as  he  originaUy  wrote  it,  it  may  have  reached 
back,  at  least  to  the  period  of  his  preparation  for  tlie  ministry.  It 
was  intended,  as  will  at  once  be  perceived,  for  his  own  private  use 
exclusively ;  and  had  it  been  witli  him  at  the  close  of  life,  it  is  not 
unlikely  it  might  have  been  destroyed.  Still,  whatever  is  calcula- 
ted to  do  good,  and  is  perfecdy  consistent  wiUi  an  author's  real 
reputation,  may  be  published  with  honour,  whatever  his  design 
might  be  while  writing.  The  best  of  men,  indeed,  have  tliouehts, 
and  opinions  and  feelings,  which  are  perfectly  proper  and  ri^t  in 
themselves,  whicliyet  it  would  be  wholly  improper  for  them  to  dis- 
close to  others.  But  a  man  of  sound  discretion,  will  take  care  that 
nothing  of  this  nature  is  placed  witliin  the  reach  of  accident.  What 
Mr.  Edwards  wished  to  have  concealed  from  every  eye  but  his  own, 
he  wrote  in  shart  hand.  And  on  one  occasion,  after  having  written 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  that  character,  he  adds  this  remark  in 
his  customary  hand,  '*  Remember  to  act  according  to  Prov.  xii, 
23,  A  prudent  man  concealeth  knowledgeJ^ 

The  reader,  while  perusing  the  Diary  in  its  various  parts,  will,  I 
think,  be  struck  with  it,  as  possessmg  the  following  characteristics. 
It  consists  of  facts ;  and  of  solid  thought,  dictated  by  deep  religious 
feeling  :  and  not  of  Uie  mere  expressions  of  feeling,  or  of  common- 
place moral  reflexions,  or  exhortations.  It  was  intended  for  his 
ovm  eyes  exclusively ;  and  not  chiefly  for  those  of  his  friends  and 
of  die  public.  It  is  an  exhibition  oi  the  simple  thinking,  feeling 
and  acting,  of  a  man,  who  is  unconscious  how  he  appears,  except  to 
himself,  and  to  God :  and  not  the  remarks  of  one,  who  is  desirous  of 
being  thought  humble,  respecting  his  ov^ti  humility.  If  we  suppose 
a  man  of  christian  simplicity,  and  godly  sincerity,  to  bring  all  the 
secret  movements  of  his  own  soul  under  the  clear,  strong  light  of 


*  Ho  mentions,  Jao,  14tb,  hu  makin  v  tbo  book,  and  amiexio^  lUo  loose  pa- 
pers to  it. 
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Iieaven,  and  there  to  survey  them  with  a  piercing  and  an  honesf 
eye,  and  a  contrite  heart,  in  order  to  humhle  himself,  and  make 
himself  hetter;  it  is  just  the  account  which  such  a  man  would 
UTite.-^In  these  respects,  it  is,  with  only  here  and  there  a  solitary 
(exception,  wholly  unlike  any  Dinry  of  modem  times;  and,  as  such, 
is,  with  iiere  and  there  a  solitary  exception,  the  only  Diar\'  of 
modern  times,  diat  oug;ht  ever  to  have  i)een  published. 

DIARY. DECEMBER,   1722. 

Dec.  18.  This  day  made  the  35th  Resolution.  The  reason 
why  I,  in  the  least,  question  my  interest  in  God's  love  and  favour^ 
is, — 1.  Because  I  cannot  speak  so  fully  to  my  experience  of  that 
preparatory^  work,  of  wliich  divines  speak : — ^2.  I  do  not  remember 
that  1  experienced  rea;eneration,  exactly  in  those  steps,  in  which 
divines  say  it  is  <]:enerally  wrought: — 3.  I  do  not  feel  the  cluistian 
graces  sensibly  enoutrh,  particularly  faith.  I  fear  they  are  only 
such  hy})ocntical  outside  affections,  which  wicked  men  may  feel, 
as  well  as  others.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  inward, 
full,  sincere,  entire  and  hearty.  They  do  not  seem  so  substantial, 
and  so  wrought  into  mv  verv  nature,  as  I  could  wish. — 4.  Because 
I  am  sometimes  guilty  of  sins  of  omission  and  conmiission.  Lately 
I  have  doubted,  whether  1  do  not  transgress  in  evil  speaking.  This 
day,  resolved.  No. 

Dec.  19.  This  day  made  the  3Gth  Resolution.  Lately,  I  have 
been  very  nuich  perplexed,  by  seeing  the  doctrine  of  different  de- 
grees in  glory  queslioned  ;  but  now  have  almost  got  over  the  diffi- 
culty. 

Dec.  20.  This  day  somewhat  questioned,  whether  I  had  not 
been  guilty  of  negligence  yesterday,  and  this  morning  ;  but  resolv- 
ed, No. 

Dec.  21,  Friday.  This  day,  and  yesterday,  I  was  exceedingly 
dull,  dr\^  and  dead. 

Dec.  22^  Saturday.  This  day,  revived  by  God's  Holy  Spirit; 
affected  with  the  sense  of  die  excellency  of  holiness ;  felt  more  ex- 
ercise of  love  to  Christ,  than  usual.  Have,  also,  felt  sensible  re- 
pentance for  sin,  because  it  was  connnitted  against  so  merciful  and 
good  a  God.     This  night  made  die  37th  Resolution. 

Sahbatli-^mfrht,  Dec.  23.  Made  die  38th  Resolution. 

Monday,  Dec.  21.  Higher  thoughts  dian  usual  of  the  excellen- 
cy of  Christ  and  his  kingdom. — Concluded  to  observe,  at  Uie  end 
of  every  mondi,  the  number  of  breaches  of  Resolutions,  to  see 
whether  diey  increase  or  diminish,  to  begin  from  this  day,  and  to 
compute  from  that  the  weekly  account,  my  monthly  increase,  and» 
out  of  the  whole,  my  yearly  uicrease,  beginning  from  new  year 
days. 

Wednesday^  Dec.  26.     Early  in  the  morning  yesterday,  was 
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hindered  by  the  head^achc  all  day ;  tliough  I  hope  I  did  not  lose 
much.  Made  an  addition  to  tlie  37ih  Resolution,  concerning 
weeks,  montlis  and  years.     At  night ;  made  the  33d  Resolution. 

Saturday <,  Dec.  29.     About  sunset  this  day,  dull  and  lifeless. 

1722-23.  Tuesday,  Jan.  1.  Have  been  dull  for  several  days. 
Examined  whether  1  have  not  been  guilty  of  negligence  to-day  ; 
and  resolved,  No. 

Wednesday y  Jan.  2.  Dull.  I  find,  by  experience,  diat,  let  me 
make  Resolutions,  and  do  what  I  will,  with  never  so  many  inven- 
tions, it  is  all  noticing,  and  to  no  pur{)ose  at  all,  without  die  motions 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  for  if  die  Spirit  of  God  should  be  as  much 
withdrawn  from  me  always,  as  for  the  week  past,  notwithstxinding 
all  I  do,  I  should  not  grow,  but  should  languish,  and  miserably  fade 
away.  I  perceive,  if  God  should  wiUidraw  his  Sj)irit  a  litde  more, 
I  should  not  hesitate  to  break  my  Resolutions,  and  should  soon 
arrive  at  my  old  state.  There  is  no  dependence  on  myself.  Our 
resolutions  may  be  at  the  highest  one  clay,  and  yet,  die  next  day, 
we  may  be  in  a  miserable  dead  condition,  not  at  all  like  the  same 
person  who  resolved.  So  diat  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  resolve,  ex- 
cept we  depend  on  the  grace  of  God.  For,  if  it  were  not  for  his 
mere  grace,  one  might  be  a  very  good  man  one  day,  and  a  very 
wicked  one  the  next.  1  find  also  by  experience,  that  there  is  no 
guessing  out  the  ends  of  Providence,  in  particular  dispensations 
towards  me — any  otherwise  than  as  afllictions  come  as  corrections 
for  sin,  and  (rod  intends  when  we  meet  with  tliem,  to  desire  us  to 
look  back  on  our  ways,  and  see  wherein  we  have  done  amiss,  and 
lament  that  particular  sin,  and  all  our  sins,  before  him  : — knowing 
this,  also,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  our  good ;  not 
knowing  in  what  way,  indeed,  but  trusting  in  God. 

Saturday  evening,  Jan.  5.  A  little  redeemed  from  a  long  dread- 
ful dubiess,  about  reading  tlie  Scriptures.  This  week,  have  been 
unhappily  low  in  the  weekly  account: — and  what  are  the  reasons 
of  it? — abimdance  of  lisdessness  and  slodi ;  and,  if  diis  should  con- 
tmue  much  longer,  I  perceive  that  odier  sins  will  begin  to  discover 
themselves-  It  used  to  appear  to  me,  that  I  had  not  much  sin  re- 
maining ;  but  now,  I  perceive  diat  there  are  great  remainders  of 
sin.  Where  may  it  not  bring  me  to,  if  God  should  leave  me  ?  Sin 
is  not  enough  mortified.  Widiout  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  of 
God^  the  old  serpent  would  begin  to  rouse  up  himself  from  his 
frozen  state,  and  would  come  to  life  again.  Resolved,  That  I  have 
been  negligent  in  two  things : — in  not  striving  enough  in  duty ;  and 
in  not  forcing  myself  upon  religious  thoughts. 

Sabbath,  Jan.  6.  At  night;  Much  concerned  about  the  improve- 
ment of  precious  dme.  Intend  to  live  in  continual  mortification, 
without  ceasing,  and  even  to  weary  myself  thereby,  as  long  as  I  am 
in  this  world,  and  never  to  expect  or  desire  any  worldly  ease  or 
pleasure. 
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Monday,  Jan.  7.     At  night,  made  die  40tli  Resolution. 

Tuesday.  Jan.  8.  In  tlie  morninp;,  had  liigher  thoughts  llian 
usual  of  tlic  excellency  of  Christ,  and  felt  an  unusual  repentance 
of  sin  therefrom. 

fVednesday^  Jan,  9.  ^dt  night :  Decayed.  I  am  somedmes  apt 
to  think,  that  I  have  a  great  deal  more  of  tolmess  than  I  really  have. 
I  find  now  and  then  that  abominable  corruption,  which  is  directly 
contrary  to  what  I  read  of  eminent  christians.  I  do  not  seem  to 
be  half  so  careful  to  irnprove  time,  to  do  every  thing  quick,  and  in 
as  short  a  time  as  1  possibly  can,  nor  to  be  perpetually  engaged 
to  think  about  religion,  as  I  was  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  nor 
indeed  as  I  have  been  at  certain  times,  perhaps  a  twelve  month 
ago.  If  my  resolutions  of  that  nature,  -from  that  time,  had  always 
been  kept  alive  and  awake,  how  much  better  might  I  have  been, 
than  I  now  am.  How  deceitful  is  my  heart !  I  take  up  a  strong 
resolution,  but  how  soon  doth  it  weaken. 

Thursday y  Jan.  10,  about  noon.  Recovering.  It  is  a  great 
dishonour  to  Christ,  in  whom  I  hope  I  have  an  interest,  to  be  uneasy 
at  my  worldly  state  and  condition ;  or,  when  I  see  the  prosperi^ 
of  others,  and  that  all  things  go  easy  witli  them,  the  world  is  smooth 
to  them,  and  they  are  very  happy  in  many  respects,  end  very 
prosperous,  or  are  advanced  to  much  honour ;  to  grudge  them 
their  prosperity,  or  envy  them  on  account  of  it,  or  to  be  in  the 
least  uneasy  at  it,  to  wish  and  long  for  the  same  prosperity,  and  to 
desire  that  it  should  ever  be  so  with  me.  Wherefore,  concluded 
always  to  rejoice  in  every  one's  prosperity,  and  not  to  pretend  to 
expect  or  desire  it  for  myself,  and  to  expect  no  happiness  of  that 
nature,  as  long  as  I  live ;  but  to  depend  on  afflictions,  and  to  be- 
take myself  entirely  to  another  happiness. — ^I  tiiink  I  find  myself 
much  more  sprightiy  and  healdiy,  both  in  body  and  mind,  for  my 
self-denial  in  eating,  druiking  and  sleeping.  I  think  it  would  be 
advantageous,  every  morning  to  consider  my  business  and  tempta- 
tions, and  the  sins  to  wliich  I  shall  be  exposed  on  diat  day,  and  to 
make  a  resolution  how  to  improve  the  day,  and  avoid  diose  sins, 
and  so  at  the  beginning  of  every  week,  mondi  and  year.  I  never 
knew  before  what  was  meant,  by  not  setting  oiu*  hearts  on  those 
tilings.  It  is,  not  to  care  about  them,  nor  to  depend  upon  them, 
nor  to  afflict  ourselves  with  die  fear  of  losing  them,  nor  to  please 
ourselves  with  the  expectation  of  obtaining  diem,  or  with  the  hopes 
of  dieir  continuance.-— ^4/  night ;  made  the  41st  Resolution. 

Saturday,  Jan.  12.  In  die  momuig.  I  have  this  day,  solenm- 
ly  renewed  my  baptismal  covenant  and  self-dedication,  which  I  re- 
newed, when  I  was  taken  into  the  conmiunion  of  the  church.  I 
have  been  before  God,  and  have  given  myself,  all  that  I  am,  and 
have,  to  Grod ;  so  diat  I  am  not,  in  any  respect,  my  own.  I  can 
challenge  no  right  in  this  understanding,  diis  will,  these  affections, 
which  are  in  me.    Neither  have  I  any  right  to  tbiji  body,  or  any 
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of  its  members — no  right  to  this  tongue,  tliese  hands,  these  feet ; 
no  right  to  these  senses,  these  eyes,  these  ears,  this  smell,  or  thw 
taste.  I  have  given  myself  clear  away,  and  have  not  retained  any 
thing,  as  my  own.  I  gave  myself  to  God,  in  my  baptism,  and  I 
have  been  this  morning  to  him,  and  told  him,  tliat  I  gave  myself 
whotty  to  him.  I  have  given  every  power  to  him ;  so  that  for  the 
future,  I'll  challenge  no  right  in  myself,  in  no  respect  whatever. 
I  have  expressly  promised  him,  and  I  do  now  promise  Almighty 
(jod,  that  by  iiis  grace,  I  will  not.  I  have  this  morning  told  him, 
that  I  did  take  Him  for  my  whole  portion  and  felicity,  looking  on 
nothing  else,  as  any  part  of  my  happiness,  nor  acting  as  if  it  were ; 
and  his  Law,  for  the  constant  rule  of  my  obedience ;  and  would 
fight,  with  all  my  might,  against  tlie  world,  tlie  flesh  and  the  devil, 
to  the  end  of  my  life ;  and  tliat  I  did  believe  in  Jesus  Clirist, 
and  did  receive  him  as  a  Prince  and  Sa\'iour ;  and  that  I  would 
adhere  to  the  faidi  and  obedience  of  the  Gospel,  however  hazard- 
ous and  difBcult,  the  confession  and  practice  of  it  may  be ;  and 
that  I  did  receive  the  blessed  Spirit,  as  my  Teacher,  Sanctifier, 
and  only  Comforter,  and  cherish  all  his  motions  to  enlighten,  pu- 
rify, confirm,  comfort  and  assist  me.  This,  I  have  done ;  and  I 
pray  God,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  to  look  upon  it  as  a  self-dedica- 
tion, and  to  receive  me  now,  as  entirely  his  own,  and  to  deal  witli 
me,  in  all  respects,  as  such,  whctlier  he  afflicts  me,  or  prospers  me, 
or  whatever  he  pleases  to  do  with  me,  who  am  his.  Now,  hence- 
forth, I  am  not  to  act,  in  any  respect,  as  my  own. — I  shall  act  as 
my  own,  if  I  ever  make  use  of  any  of  my  powers,  to  any  thing, 
tliat  is  not  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  do  not  make  the  glorifying  of 
him,  my  whole  and  entire  business : — if  I  murmur  in  die  least  at 
affliction ;  if  I  grieve  at  the  prosperity  of  others ;  if  I  am  in  any 
way  uncharitable ;  if  I  am  angry,  because  of  injuries ;  if  I  revenge 
them ;  if  I  do  any  thing,  purely  to  please  myself,  or  if  I  avoid  any 
thing,  for  the  sake  of  my  own  ease ;  if  I  omit  any  thing,  because 
it  is  great  self-denial;  if  I  trust  to  myself;  if  I  take  any  of  the 
praise  of  any  good  that  I  do,  or  that  Grod  dodi  by  me ;  or  if  I  am 
m  any  wayproud.  This  day,  made  the  42d  and  43d  Resolutions: — 
Whether  or  no,  any  other  end  ought  to  have  any  influence  at  all, 
on  any  of  my  actions ;  or,  whether  any  action  ought  to  be  any 
otherwise,  in  any  respect,  than  it  would  be,  if  notiiing  else  but 
religion  had  the  least  influence  on  my  mind.  Wherefore,  I  make 
the  44th  Resolution. 

Query :  Whedier  any  delight,  or  satisfaction,  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed, because  any  other  end  is  obtained,  beside  a  religious  one.  In 
the  afternoon,  I  answer,  Yes ;  because,  if  we  should  never  suffer 
ourselves  to  rejoice,  but  because  we  have  obtained  a  religious  end, 
we  should  never  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  friends,  we  should  not  allow 
ourselves  any  pleasure  in  our  food,  whereby  the  animal  spirits 
would  be  withdirawn,  and  good  digestion  liindered.     But  the  que- 
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ry  is  to  be  answered  Uius : — ^We  never  ought  to  allow  any  joy  or 
sorrow,  but  what  helps  religion.  Wherefore,  I  make  tlie  45th  lie- 
solution. 

The  reason  why  I  so  soon  grow  lifeless,  and  unfit  for  the  busi- 
ness I  am  about,  I  liave  found  out,  is  only  because  I  have  been 
used  to  suffer  myself  to  leave  off,  for  the  sake  of  ease,  and  so,  I 
have  acquired  a  habit  of  expecthig  ease ;  and  tlierefore,  when  I 
tliink  1  have  exercised  myself  a  great  while,  I  cannot  keep  myself 
to  it  any  longer,  because  I  expect  to  be  released,  as  my  due  and 
right.  And  then,  1  am  deceived,  as  if  I  were  really  tired  and  wea- 
ry. Whereas,  if  I  did  not  expect  ease,  and  was  resolved  to  occu- 
py myself  by  business,  as  much  as  1  could;  I  should  continue 
with  the  same  vigour  at  my  busmess,  without  vacation  time  to  rest. 
Thus,  I  have  found  it  in  reading  the  scriptures ;  and  thus,  I  have 
found  it  in  prayer ;  and  thus,  I  believe  it  to  be  in  getting  sermons 
by  heart,  and*  in  other  tilings. 

At  night,  Tliis  week,  the  weekly  account  rose  higher  tlian  or- 
dinary. It  is  suggested  to  me,  tliat  too  constant  a  mortification,  and 
too  vigorous  application  to  religion,  may  be  prejudicial  to  healtli ; 
but  neveitlieless,  I  will  plainly  feel  it  and  experience  it,  before  I 
cease,  on  this  account.  It  is  no  matter  how  much  tired  and  weary 
I  am,  if  my  healtli  is  not  impaired. 

Sabbath  dny^  Jan.  13.  I  plainly  feel,  that  if  I  sliould  continue 
to  go  on,  as  from  die  beginning  of  the  last  week  hitherto,  I  shoidd 
continually  grow  and  increase  in  grace.  After  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing, made  an  addition  to  the  45th  Resohition.  At  noon  ;  I  remem- 
ber I  thought  diat  1  loved  to  be  a  member  of  Christ,  and  not  any 
thing  distinct,  but  only  a  part,  so  as  to  have  no  separate  interest,  or 
pleasure  of  my  own.  At  nighty  resolved  to  endeavour  fully  to 
understand  1  Cor.  vii.  29 — 32,  and  to  act  according  to  it. 

Monday^  Jan,  14.  About  10  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  made 
tliis  book,  and  put  these  papers  in  it.*  The  dedication,  wliicji  I 
made  of  myself  to  God,  on  Saturday  last,  has  been  exceedingly 
useful  to  me.  I  thought  I  had  a  more  spiritual  insight  into  tlie 
scriptures,  when  reading  the  Bth  of  Romans,  tliau  ever  before. 
At  night.  Great  instances  of  mortification,  are  deep  wounds,  giv- 
en to  the  body  of  sin ;  hard  blows,  which  make  him  stagger  and 
reel.  We  thereby  get  strong  ground  and  footing  against  him, 
he  is  the  weaker  ever  after,  and  we  have  easier  work  widi  liim 
the  next  time.  He  grows  cowardly ;  and  we  can  easily  cause 
him  to  give  way,  until  at  length,  we  find  it  easy  work  with  him, 
and  can  kill  him  at  pleasure.  While  we  live  without  great  instan- 
ces of  mortification  and  self-denial,  Uie  old  man  keeps  about  where 
he  was  ;  for  he  is  sturdy  and  obstinate,  and  will  not  stir  for  small 

blows.     This,  witliout  doubt,  is  one  great  reason  why  many  chris- 

• ^ ^^^ 

*  He  refers  to  slips  of  paper  on  which  the  first  part  of  the  Diary  is  written : 
as  far  as  Jan.  15,  at  night. 
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mans  do  not  sensibly  increase  in  grace.  After  the  greatest  mortifi-  ^. 
cations,  I  always  find  the  greatest  comfort.  Wrote  the  63d  Reso-  ■ 
iution.  Such  litde  things  as  Christians  commonly  do,  will  not 
evince  much  increase  of  grace.  We  must  do  great  Uiings  for  God. 
•—It  will  be  best,  when  I  find  that  I  have  lost  any  former  ancient 
good  motions  or  actions,  to  take  notice  of  it,  if  I  can  remember 
them. 

Thtesdayy  Jan,  15. — About  two  or  three  o^dock.  I  have  been  Ij^ 
all  this  time  decaying.  It  seemed  yesterday,  the  day  before,  and  Sa-  ^ 
turday,  that  I  should  always  retain  the  same  resolutions  to  die  same 
)ieight.  But  alas !  how  soon  do  I  decay !  O  how  weak,  how  in^ 
firm,  how  unable  to  do  any  thing  of  myself !  What  a  poor  incon- 
sistent being !  What  a  miserable  wretch,  without  the  assistance  of 
the  Spirit  of  God !  While  I  stand,  I  am  ready  to  think  that  I  stand. 
by  my  own  strength,  and  upon  my  own  legs ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
triumph  over  my  spiritual  enemies,  as  if  it  were  I  myself,  that 
caused  them  to  flee : — ^when  alas !  I  am  but  a  poor  infant,  upheld 
by  Jesus  Christ ;  who  holds  me  up,  and  gives  me  liberty  to  smile, 
to  see  my  enemies  flee,  when  he  drives  them  before  me.  And  so 
I  laugh,  as  though  I  myself  did  it,  when  it  is  only  Jesus  Christ  leads 
roe  along,  and  fights  himself  against  my  enemies.  And  now  the 
Lord  has  a  litde  left  me,  how  weak  do  I  find  myself.  O  let  it  teach 
me  to  depend  less  on  myself,  to  be  mofe  humble,  and  to  give  more 
of  the  praise  of  my  abili^  to  Jesus  Christ !  The  heart  of  man  is 
deceitml  above  all  things  and  desperately  wicked :  who  can  know 
it! — ^Thejjecasipn  of  my^decajring,  is^  a  litde^melancboly.  My 
spirits  are  depressed,  becaiuseTlearlHat  Tlost  some  friendship  the 
last  night ;  and,  my  spirits  being  depressed,  my  resolutions  have 
lost  tlieir  strength.  I  difier  to-day  firom  yesterday,  in  these  things* 
I  do  not  resolve  any  thing  to-day,  half  so  strongly.  I  am  not  so 
perpetuaUy  thinking  of  renewing  my  resolutions,  as  I  was  then.  I 
am  not  half  so  vigorous  as  I  was  then ;  nor  am  I  half  so  careful  to 
do  every  thing  with  vigour.  Then,  I  kept  continually  acting ;  but 
now,  I  do  things  slowly,  and  sadsfy  myself  by  thinking  of  religion 
in  the  mean  time.  I  am  not  so  careful  to  go  from  one  business  to 
another.*— I  felt  humiliadon,  about  sunset.  Wiiat  shall  I  do,  in  or* 
der  that  I  may,  with  a  good  grace,  fall  into  christian  discourse  and 
conversation.  At  night. — ^The  next  time  I  am  in  such  a  lifeless 
frame,  I  wiU  force  myself  to  go  rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another, 
and  to  do  those  tilings  with  vigour,  in  which  vigour  would  ever  be  '  ,  •.'  ^ 
useful.  The  things,  which  take  off  my  mind,  when  bent  On  reli-  .  *  , 
gion,  are  commonly  some  remarkable  cliange  or  alteration — -jour- 
nies,  change  of  place,  change  of  business,  change  of  studies,  and  / 
change  of  other  circumstances;  or  somediing  that  makes  me  mel- 
ancholy; or  some  sin.  "    '  ^  y 

Thursday^  Jan.  17.     About  three  o'cbck,  overwhehned  with 
melancholy.  •;'  V 

Vol.!.  11  ■  '    ^ 
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Friday,  Jan,  18. — At  night.  Beginning  to  endeavour  to  rcco^ 
ver  out  of  the  deatli,  I  have  been  in  lor  tliese  several  days. 

Sabbath  day,  Jan.  20. — At  night.  The  last  week  I  was  sunk 
--fi  so  low,  that  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time,  before  I  am  recovered.  I 
fell  exceedingly  low  in  the  weekly  account.  I  find  my  heart  so 
deceitful,  that  1  am  almost  discouraged  from  making  any  more  re- 
solutions.— ^Wherein  have  I  been  negligent  in  the  week  past ;  and 
how  could  I  have  done  better,  to  help  the  dreadful  low  estate  ib 
which  I  am  sunk  ? 

Monday,  Jan.  21.  Before  sunrise,  answered  the  preceding 
questions  tiius :  I  ought  to  have  spent  the  time  in  bewailing  my 
sins,  and  in  singing  Psalms — especially  psalms  or  hymns  of  pern- 
\  I  -^  tence  ;  these  duties  being  most  suited  to  the  frame  I  was  in.  I  i» 
not  spend  time  enough  in  endeavouring  to  affect  myself  with  the 
glories  of  Christianity. — Fell  short  in  th^'mondily  account.  It 
seems  to  me,  that  I  am  fallen  from  my  former  sense  of  the  pleas- 
antness of  religion. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  5. — At  night.  I  have  thought,  that  diis  bemg  so 
exceedingly  careful,  and  so  particularly  anxious,  to  force  myself  to 
think  of  reuglon^lit  all  timesj  has  exceedingly  distracted  my  mind, 
and  made  me  altogether  unfit  for  that,  and  every  thing  else.  I 
have  thought,  tliat  this  caused  the  dreadful  low  condition  I  was  in 
on  the  15th  of  January.  I  think  that  I  stretched  myself  farther 
than  I  could  bear,  and  so  broke. — ^But  now,  it  seems  to  me,  though 
I  know  not  why,  that  I  do  not  do  enough  to  prepare  for  another 
world.  I  do  not  seem  to  press  forward,  to  fight  and  wresde,  as  the 
Apostles  used  to  speak.  I  do  not  seem  so  gready  and  constandy 
to  mortify  and  deny  myself,  as  the  mortification  of  which  thCT 
speak  represents.  Therefore,  wherein  ought  I  to  do  more  in  this 
way  ? — 1  answer :  I  am  again  grown  too  careless  about  eatings 
drinking  and  sleeping — not  careful  enough  about  evil  speaking. 

Saturday,  Feb.  16.  I  do  certainly  know  that  1  love  holiness^ 
such  as  the  Gospel  prescribes.  At  night.  For  the  tune  past  of 
my  life,  I  have  been  negligent,  in  that  I  have  not  sufficiently  kept 
up  tliat  part  of  divine  worship,  singing  tlie  praise  of  God  in  secret, 
and  widi  company. — I  have  been  negligent  the  month  past,  in  these 
three  things.  I  have  not  been  watchful  enough  over  my  appetites, 
in  eating  and  drinking;  in  rising  too  late  in  the  morning;  and  in 
not  applying  myself  with  sufficient  application  to  the  duty  of  secret 
prayer. 

Sabbath  day,  Feb.  17. — JS'car  sunset.  Renewedly  promised, 
lliat  1  will  accept  of  God  for  my  whole  portion,  and  that  I  will  be 
contented,  whatever  else  I  am  denied.  I  will  not  munnur  nor  be 
grieved,  whatever  prosperity  upon  any  account  I  see  others  enjoy, 
and  I  am  denied.     To  this  I  have  lately  acted  contrary. 

Thursday,  Feb.  21 .  I  perceive  that  I  never  yet  have  adequate- 
ly known,  wbui  was  meant  by  being  weaned  from  the  world,  by  not 
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laying  up  treasure  on  earth,  but  in  heaven,  by  not  having  our  por- 
toon  in  this  life,  by  making  the  concerns  of  another  life  our  whole 
business,  by  taking  (rod  for  our  whole  portion.  I  find  my  heart, 
in  great  part,  yet  adheres  to  the  earth.  O  that  it  might  be  quite 
separated  from  thence.  I  find  when  I  have  power  and  reputation 
as  others,  I  am  uneasy,  and  it  does  not  satisfy  me  to  tell  me,  that  I 
have  chosen  God  for  my  whole  portion,  and  that  I  have  promised 
to  rest  entirely  contented  with  him. 

Saturdatfj  Feb.  23.  I  find  myself  miserably  negligent,  and  that  I 
might  do  twice  the  business  that  I  do,  if  I  were  set  upon  it.  See  how 
soon  my  thoughts  of  this  matter,  will  be  differing  from  what  they  are 
now.  I  have  been  indulging  a  horrid  laziness  a  good  while,  and  did  not 
know  it.  I  can  do^yentuines  as^much  in  the  same  time  now,  as 
I  can  at  other  times,  not  because  my  faculties  are  in  better  tune; 
but  because  of  the  fire  of  diligence  that  I  feel  burning  witliin  me. 
If  I  could  but  always  continue  so,  I  should  not  meet  with  one  quar- 
ter of  the  trouble.  I  should  run  the  christian  race  much  better, 
and  should  go  out  of  the  world  a  much  better  man. 

Saturday,  March  2.  O  how  much  more  base  and  vile  am  I, 
when  I  feel  pride  working  in  me,  than  when  I  am  in  a  more  hum- 
ble disposition  of  mind !  How  much,  how  exceedingly  much, 
more  lovely  is  an  humble,  than  a  proud,  disposition !  I  now  plainly 
perceive  it,  and  am  really  sensible  of  it.  How  immensely  more 
pleasant  is  an  humble  dehght,  than  a  high  thought  of  myself!  How 
much  better  do  I  feel,  when  I  am  truly  humbling  myself,  than  when 
I  am  pleasing  myself  with  my  own  perfections.  O  how  much 
pleasanter  is  humility,  than  pride.  O  that  God  would  fill  me  with 
exceeding  great  humility,  and  that  he  would  ever  more  keep  me 
from  all  pride.  The  pleasures  of  humility  are  really  the  most  re- 
fined, inward  and  exquisite,  delights  in  the  world.  How  hateful 
i^  a  proud  man.  How  hateful  is  a  worm,  that  lifts  up  itself  with 
pride  !  What  a  foolish,  silly,  miserable,  blind,  deceived,  poor  worm 
am  I,  when  pride  .works  !  At  night. — I  have  lately  been  negligent 
as  to  reading  the  Scriptures.  Notwithstanding  my  resolutions  on 
Saturday  was  se'night,  I  have  not  been  sedulous  and  diligent  enough. 

Wednesday^  March  6. — JVear  sunset.  Regarded  the  doctrines 
of  Election,  Free  Grace,  our  Inability  to  do  any  thmg  without 
the  grace  of  God,  and  that  Holiness  is  entirely,  throughout,  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  with  greater  pleasure  than  ever  before. 

Thursdayy  March  7.  I  think  I  now  suffer  from  not  forcbg  my- 
self enough  on  religious  thoughts. 

Saturday  night,  March  24.  I  intend,  if  I  am  ever  setded,  to 
concert  measures,  and  study  methods,  of  doing  good  in  the  world, 
and  to  draw  up  rules  of  acting  in  this  matter,  in  writing,  of  all  the 
methods  I  can  possibly  devise,  by  which  I  can  in  any  respect  do  good. 

Saturday  ntghty  March  31 .  This  week  I  have  been  too  care- 
MsB  about  eating. 
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Monduy  mornings  Jlpril  1 .  I  tliiiik  it  best  not  to  allow  myself 
to  laugh  at  the  faults,  lollies  and  infirmities,  of  others. 

Saturday  night ,  April  7.  This  week  I  found  myself  so  far 
gone,  that  it  seemed  to  me  I  should  never  recover  more.  Let  God 
of  his  mercy  return  unto  me,  and  no  more  leave  me  tlius  to  sink 
and  decay !  I  know,  O  Lord,  that  without  thy  help  I  shall  faU, 
innumerable  times,  notwithstanding  all  my  resolutions,  how  oftCB 
soever  repeated. 

Saturday  nighty  April  13.  I  could  pray  more  heartily  tliis  night 
for  the  forgiveness  of  my  enemies,  than  ever  before. — ^I  am  some- 
what apt,  after  having  asked  one  petition  over  many  times,  to  be 
weary  of  it ;  but  I  am  now  resolved  not  to  give  way  to  such  a  dis- 
position. 

Wednesday  forenoon  y  May  1.  Last  night  I  came  home,  after 
my  melancholy  parting  from  New  York. 

I  have  always,  in  every  different  state  of  life  I  have  hitherto 
been  in,  thought  that  the  troubles  and  difficulties  of  that  state  were 
greater,  than  those  of  any  other  state  that  I  proposed  to  be  inland 
when  I  have  altered,  with  assurance  of  mending  myself,  I  have  still 
tliought  the  same,  yea  that  the  difficulties  of  diat  state  are  ^eater 
than  those  of  that  I  left  last.  Lord,  grant  tliat  from  hence  I  majr 
learn  to  withdraw  my  thoughts,  affections,  desires  and  expectations 
entirely  from  the  world,  and  may  fix  ttiem  upon  the  heavenly  state^ 
where  there  is  fulness  of  joy  ;  where  reigns  heavenly,  sweet,  calm 
and  delightful  love  without  alloy  ;  where  tliere  are  continually  the 
dearest  expressions  of  this  love  ;  where  tliere  is  tlie  enjoyment  of 
this  love  williout  ever  parting  ;  and  where  those  persons,  who  ap- 

!)ear  so  lovely  in  tliis  world,  will  be  inexpressibly  more  lovely,  and 
iill  of  love  to  us.  How  sweetly  will  those,  who  thus  mutually  love, 
join  togetlier  in  singing  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Lamb.  How 
full  will  it  fill  us  wiUi  joy,  to  think  that  this  enjoyment,  these  sweet 
exercises,  will  never  cease  or  come  to  an  end,  but  will  last  to  all 
eternity.  Remember  after  journeys,  removals,  overtumings  and 
alterations  in  tlie  state  of  my  life,  to  reflect  and  consider,  whether 
therein  I  have  managed  tlie  best  way  possible  respecting  my  soul } 
and  before  such  alterations,  if  foreseen,  to  resolve  how  to  act. 

Thursday,  May  2. — Afternoon.  I  observe  tliis,  that  when  I  wag 
at  New  York,  when  I  meditated  on  things  of  a  religious  nature,  I 
used  to  conceive  of  myself  as  walking  in  the  fields  at  home ;  but 
now  I  am  at  home,  1  conceive  of  myself  as  walking  in  tlie  fieldsi 
which  I  used  to  frequent  at  New  York.  I  think  it  a  very  good 
way,  to  examine  dreams  every  morning  when  I  awake ;  what  are 
the  nature,  circumstances,  principles  and  ends  of  my  imaginary 
actions  and  passions  in  tliem ;  in  order  to  discern  wliat  are  my  pre- 
vailing inclinations,  &cc. 

Saturday  nighty  May  4.  Although  I  have,  in  some  measure, 
subdued  a  disposition  to  chide  and  fret,  yet  I  find  &  certain  inclina* 
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tion,  wliicli  is  not  agreeable  to  christian  sweetness  of  temper  and 
conversation:  either  too  much  dogmaticalness  or  too  much  egotism, 
a  disposition  to  manifest  my  own  dislike  and  scorn,  and  my  own  V  . 
freedom  from  those  which  are  innocent,  sinless,  yea  common  iutir- 
raities  of  men,  and  many  other  such  like  tilings.  O  tliat  Cvod 
would  help  me  to  discover  all  the  flaws  and  defects  of  my  temper 
and  conversation,  and  help  me  in  the  difficult  work  of  amending 
them;  and  that  he  would  grant  me  so  full  a  measure  of  vital  clu*is- 
tianity,  that  the  foundation  of  all  these  disagreeable  irregularities 
may  be  destroyed,  and  die  contrary  sweetnesses  and  beauties  may 
of  tlieniselves  naturally  follow. 

Sahbath  mornings  May  5.     Made  the  47th  Resolution. 
Monday  mornings  May  6.      I  think  it  best  commonly  to  come 
before  God  tliree  tunes  in  a  day,  except  I  find  a  great  inaptitude  to 
that  duty. 

Saturday  nighty  May  11.  I  have  been  to  blame,  tlie  month. 
fMist,  in  not  laying  violence  enough  to  my  inclination,  to  force  my- 
self to  a  better  improvement  of  tune.  Have  been  tardy  with  re- 
spect to  the  47th  Resolution.  Have  also  been  negligent  about 
keeping  my  thoughts,  when  Joining  with  otliers  in  prayer. 

Sabhath-day  mornings  May  12.  1  have  lost  that  relish  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  good  books,  which  I  had  five  or  six  months 
ago.  Resolved^  When  I  find  in  myself  the  least  disposition  to  ex* 
crcise  good  nature,  that  I  will  then  strive  most  to  feel  good  na- 
turedly.  At  noon. — Observe  to.  remember  the  meditations  which 
I  had  at  Westchester,  as  I  was  coming  from  New  York ;  and  those 
which  I  had  in  the  orchard ;  and  those  under  tlie  oak-tree.  This 
day,  and  tlie  last  night,  I  read  over  and  reviewed  those  reflexions 
and  remarks,  which  I  find  to  be  a  very  beneficial  thing  to  me. — 
Jifter  the  cftemoon  meeting, — I  think  I  find  in  my  heart  to  be  glad 
from  the  hopes  I  have,  that  my  eternity  is  to  be  spent  in  spiritual 
and  holy  joys,  arising  from  the  manifestation  of  God's  love,  an  d 
the  exercise  of  holiness,  and  a  burning  love  to  him. 

Saturday  nighty  May  18.  This  week  past,  spent  in  journeying 
to  Norwich,  and  the  towns  thereabouts.  Tlus  day  retiurned,  and 
received  a  letter,  from  my  dear  firiend,  Mr.  John  Smitli. — ^The 
last  Wednesday,  took  up  a  resolution,  to  refrain  from  all  manner  of 
evil  speaking,  for  one  week,  to  try  it,  and  see  the  effect  of  it :  hop- 
ing, if  that  evil  speaking,  which  i  used  to  allow  myself  in,  and  to 
account  lawful,  agreeably  to  the  resolutions  I  have  formed  concern- 
ing it,  were  not  lawful,  or  best,  I  should  hereby  discover  it,  and  get 
the  advantage  of  temptations  to  it,  and  so  deceive  myself,  into  a 
strict  adherence  to  my  duty,  respecting  that  matter ; — ^that  that  cor- 
ruptbn,  which  I  cannot  conquer  by  main  strength,  I  may  get  the 
victory  of  by  stratagem.  I  find  the  effect  of  it  already  to  be,  to 
make  me  apt  to  take  it  for  panted,  that  what  I  have  resolved  on 
this  week,  is  a  duty  to  be  obsen^ed  £ir  ever. 
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I  now  plainly  perceive,  what  great  obligations  I  aiii  under,  to  lov* 
and  honour  my  parents.  I  have  great  reason  to  believe,  that  their 
counsel  and  education,  have  been  my  making;  though,  in  the  time 
of  it,  it  seemed  to  do  me  so  little  good.  I  have  good  reason  to 
hope,  that  their  prayers  for  me  have  been,  in  many  things,  very 
powerful  and  prevalent,  that  God  has,  in  many  things,  taken  me 
under  his  care  and  guidance,  provision  and  direction,  in  answer  to 
their  prayers  for  me.     I  was  never  made  so  sensible  of  it,  as  now* 

I  think  it  the  best  way,  in  general,  not  to  seek  for  honour,  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  seeking  to  be  good,  and  to  do  good.  I  may 
pursue  knowledge,  religion,  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind, with  the  utmost  vigour ;  but,  am  to  leave  the  honour  of  it^ 
entirely  at  God's  disposal,  as  a  tiling  with  which  I  have  no  immedi- 
ate concern ;  no,  not  although,  by  possessing  that  honour,  I  have 
the  greater  opportunity  to  do  good. 

Mem.  To  be  particularly  careful,  lest  I  shoidd  be  tardy  in  any 
point,  wherein  I  have  been  negligent,  or  have  erred,  in  days,  weeks, 
moutlis,  or  years  past. 

Sabbathrday  mornings  May  19.  With  respect  to  my  journey 
last  week,  I  was  not  carefid  enough,  to  watch  opportunities  of  sol- 
enmly  approaching  to  God,  three  times  a  day.  The  last  week, 
when  I  was  about  to  take  up  the  Wednesday  resolution,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  me,  in  my  thoughts,  to  omit  it  until  I  got  home  again,  be- 
cause tliere  would  be  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  Thus  am  I 
ready  to  look  at  any  thing  as  an  excuse,  to  grow  slack  in  my  Chris- 
tian course. — At  night.  Concluded  to  add  to  my  enquiries,  as  to  the 
spendmg  of  time — at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  or  the  period.  What 
can  I  do  for  the  good  of  men  ? — and,  at  the  end,  What  have  I  done 
for  their  good  ? 

Tuesday  morning,  May  21,  My  conscience  is,  undoubtedly, 
more  calm,  since  my  last  Wednesdav  resolution,  than  it  was  before. 

Wednesday  mornings  May  22.  Memorandum,  To  take  special 
care  of  the  allowing  things :  evil  speaking,  fretting,  eating,  drink- 
ing and  sleeping,  speaking  simple  verity,  joining  in  prayer,  slighti- 
ness  in  secret  prayer,  lisdcssness  and  negligence,  and  thoughts  that 
cherish  sin. 

Saturday  morning.  May  25.  As  I  was  this  morning  reading  the 
17th  Resolution,  it  was  suggested  to  me,  that  if  I  were  now  to  die, 
I  should  wish  iliat  I  had  prayed  more,  that  God  would  make  me 
know  my  state,  whetlier  it  be  good  or  bad,  and  that  I  had  taken 
more  pains  and  care,  to  see  and  narrowly  search  into  that  matter. 
WTierefore,  Mem,  for  the  future,  most  nicely  and  diligently  to  look 
into  the  opinions  of  our  old  dii-ines,  concerning  conversion.  This 
morning  made  the  48th  Resolution. 

Monday  afternoon ,  May  27.  Memorandum.  Not  only  to  keep 
from  aft  air  of  dislike,  anger  and  fretfulness,  in  discourse  or  conver- 
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sation ;  but,  let  me  also  have  as  much  of  an  appearance  of  love, 
checrfubess,  and  benignity,  as  may  be,  with  a  good  grace. — ^I'hese 
following  things,  especially,  to  beware  of,  in  order  to  tlie  better  ob- 
servation of  the  47th  ResoluUon :  distrust,  discontent,  uneasiness, 
and  a  complaining  temper,  self-opbion,  self-confidence,  melancho-  'y'^ 
ly,  moroseness,  slight  antipathy ^riyagy,  indolence,  and  waiit  of  \, 
resolution — to  leware  of  any  tlnng,  in  discourse  or  conversation, 
that  savours  of  these. 

Saturday  nighty  June  8,  £U  Boston,  When  I  find  myself  lisdess 
and  dull,  and  not  easily  affected  by  reading  religious  books,  then  to 
read  my  resolutions,  remarks,  reflexions,  &ic. — One  tiling,  tliat 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  me,  in  reading  to  my  profit,  would 
be,  the  endeavouring,  with  all  my  might,  to  keep  the  image  and 
picture  of  the  thing  in  my  mind^  and  be  careful  tliat  I  do  not  lose 
it,  in  tlie  chain  of  the  discourse. 

Sabbaihrday^  June  9,  cfter  the  afternoon  meeting,  Mem.  When 
I  fear  misfortunes,  to  examine  whether  I  have  done  my  duty ;  and 
at  the  same  ume,  to  resolve  to  do  it,  and  let  it  go,  and  be  concern- 
ed about  nothing,  but  my  duty  and  my  sin. 

Saturday  mornings  June  15,  at  Windsor,  Have  been  to  blame, 
tins  journey,  with  respect  to  strict  temperance,  in  eating,  drinldng 
and  sleeping,  and  in  suffering  too  small  matters  to  give  interruption 
to  my  wonted  chain  of  religious  exercises. — Concluded  to  protract 
the  Wednesday  Resolution,  to  the  end  of  my  life. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  18.  Mem.  To  do  that  part,  which  I 
conveniently  can,  of  my  stated  exercise,  while  about  other  business^ 
such  as  self-examination,  resolutions,  &c.,  that  I  may  do  the  re-* 
mainder  in  less  time. 

Friday  afternoon,  June  21 .  I  have  abundant  cause,  O  my  mer- 
ciful Father,  to  love  thee  ardently,  and  greatly,  to  bless  and  praise 
thee,  that  tliou  hast  heard  me,  in  my  earnest  request,  and  so  hast  an- 
swered my  prayer,  for  mercy,  to  keep  me  from  decay  and  sinking. 
O,  graciouslv,  of  thy  mere  goodness,  still  continue  to  pity  my  misery, 
by  reason  of  my  sinfulness.  O,  my  dear  Redeemer,  I  commit  my- 
self, together  with  my  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  into  thine  hand ! 

Saturday  morning,  June  22.  Altered  the  36tli  Resolution,  to 
make  it  the  same  with  the  Wednesday  Resolution.  If  I  should 
take  special  care,  every  day,  to  rise  above,  or  not  to  fall  below,  or 
to  fall  as  litde  as  I  possibly  could,  below  what  I  was  the  day  be- 
fore, it  woidd  be  of  great  advantage  to  me. — ^I  take  notice,  that 
most  of  these  detenninations,  when  I  first  resolve  them,  seem  as  if 
they  would  be  much  more  beneficial,  dian  I  find  them. 

Tuesday  morning,  June  25.  Last  Sabbath,  at  Boston,  reading 
the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  verses  of  the  Cth  to  die  Ephesiens,  concluded 
that  it  would  be  much  to  my  advantage,  to  take  the  greatest  care, 
oever  to  do  any  thing  but  my  duty,  and  then  to  do  it  willingly,  cheer- 
fully, and  gladly,  whatever  danger  or  unpleasant  circumstances  it 
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may  be  attended  with ;  with  good-will  doing  it,  as  to  tlie  Lord,  nqt 
as  pleosing  man,  or  myself,  knowing  that  whatsoever  good  thin§ 
any  man  doth,  the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord. 

Saturday  mornitig,  June  25.  It  is  best  to  be  careful  in  prayer, 
not  to  put  up  those  petitions,  of  wliich  I  do  not  feel  a  sincere  de- 
sire :  tlioreby,  my  prayer  is  rendered  less  sincere,  less  acceptable 
to  God,  and  less  useful  to  myself. 

MotiJay  noon,  July  1.  I  find  I  am  not  careful  enough,  to  keep 
out  ail  tiioughts,  but  religious  ones,  on  the  Sabbath.  When  I  find 
the  least  uneasiness,  in  doing  my  duty,  to  fly  to  the  43d  Resolution. 
Wednesday  night,  July  3.  I  am  too  negligent,  with  respect  to 
improving  petty  opportunities  of  doing  good;  thinking,  that  the 
eood  will  be  very  small,  and  unextended,  and  not  worth  the  pains. 
Resolved,  to  regulate  this,  as  that  which  is  wrong,  and  what  ought 
not  to  be. — ^Again  confirmed,  by  experience,  of  the  happy  effects 
of  a  strict  temperance,  with  respect  both  to  body  and  mind. 

Thursday  morning,  July  4.  The  last  night,  in  bed,  when  think*- 
.  ing  of  death,  I  tliought,  if  I  was  then  to  die,  that,  which  would  make 
me  die,  in  the  least  degree  fearfully,  would  be,  the  want  of  a  trust- 
ing and  relying  on  Jesus  Christ,  so  distincdy  and  plainly,  as  has 
been  described  by  divines;  my  not  having  experienced  so  particular 
a  venturing,  and  entirely  trusting  my  soul  on  Christ,  after  the  fears 
' .  of  hell,  and  terrors  of  the  Lord,  encouraged  by  the  mercy,  faith- 
fulness and  promises,  of  God,  and  the  gracious  in\itations  oi  Christ. 
Tlien,  I  thought  I  could  go  out  of  the  world,  as  much  assured  of 
my  salvation,  as  I  was  of  Christ's  faithfulness,  knowing  that,  if 
Christ  did  not  fail  me,  he  would  save  me,  who  had  trusted  in  him,  on 
'  his  word.  At  night. — Whenever  things  begin  to  seem  m  tlie  least 
©ut  of  order,  when  things  begin  to  feel  uneasy  uithin,  or  irregidar 
without,  then  to  examine  myself,  by  the  strictest  examination. — 
Resolved,  for  tlie  future,  to  observe  rather  more  of  meekness,  mod- 
eration and  temper,  in  disputes. 

Friday  morning,  July  5.  Last  night,  when  diinking  what  I 
should  wish  I  had  done,  tliat  I  had  not  done,  if  I  was  dien  to  die  ; 
I  tliought  I  should  wish,  that  I  had  been  more  importunate  witli 
God,  to  fit  me  for  death,  and  lead  me  into  all  truth,  and  that  I  miglit 
not  be  deceived,  about  tlie  state  of  my  soul. — ^In  the  forenoon,  made 
die  50th  Resolution. 

Thursday  night,  July  U.  This  day,  too  impatient,  at  die 
Church  meeung.  Snares  and  briars  have  been  in  my  way,  this 
afternoon.  It  is  good,  at  such  dmes,  for  one  to  manifest  good  na- 
ture, even  to  one's  disadvantage,  and  so  as  would  be  imprudent,  at 
other  times. 

Saturday  morning,  July  L3.  Transferred  the  conclusion  of 
June  9,  to  the  Resolution,  No.  57 ;  and  the  conclusion  of  May 
27,  to  No.  58  ;  and  May  12,  and  July  11,  to  No.  59 ;  and  of  July 
4,  at  night,  to  No.  60 ;  and  oi[  May  24,  to  No.  61  ;  and  of  Juire 
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25,  to  No.  62  ;  and,  about  noon,  the  Resolution  of  January  14,  to 
No.  63. — ^In  times  past,  I  have  been  too  free,  in  judging  of  die 
hearts  of  men,  from  Uieir  actions. 

Thursday  J  July  18,  near  sunset.  Resolved,  to  make  sure  of 
that  sign,  which  the  A{)ostle  James  gives,  of  a  perfect  man  :  James 
iii.  2.  "  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  tlie  same  is  a  perfect  man, 
and  able,  also,  to  bridle  tlic  whole  body. 

Friday  afternoon,  July  19.  1  Peter,  ii.  18.  Servants,  be  sub- 
ject to  your  masters,  with  all  fear  ;  not  only  to  the  good  and  gen- 
tle, but  also  to  the  froward  :  How  then,  ought  children  to  honour 
their  parents. — ^This  verse,  together  with  the  two  following,  viz. 
"  For  diis  is  thank-worthy,  if  a  man,  for  conscience  toward  God, 
endiu'e  grief,  suffering  UTongfully ;  for  what  glor}'  is  it,  if,  when  ye 
be  luifleted  for  your  faults,  ye  shall  take  it  patiently ;  but  if,  when 
ye  do  well  and  suffer  for  it,  ye  take  it  patiently,  tliis  is  acceinable 
with  God." 

Saturday  noon^  July  20.  Dr.  Manton's  Sermon,  on  the  119th 
Psalm,  pp.  140,  141,  Of  Evil-speaking,  Use  2d.  To  diem  diat 
cither  devise  or  receive  reproaches.  Both  are  very  sinful.  Hy- 
pocrites, and  men  that  put  themselves  into  a  garb  of  religion,  are 
all  for  censurmg,  take  a  mighty  freedom  that  way  :  these  men  be- 
wray the  rottenness  of  tlieir  hearts. — ^Alas,  in  our  own  sight,  we 
should  be  the  worst  of  men.  The  children  of  God  do  ever  thus 
speak  of  diemselves,  as  the  least  of  saints,  the  greatest  of  sinners— 
"  more  brutish  than  any  man" — ^"  of  sinners,  whereof  I  am  the 
chief."  You  rob  them  of  the  most  precious  treasure.  He  that 
robs  thee  of  thy  name,  is  the  worst  kind  of  thief.  Prov.  xxii.  1. 
"  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen,  than  great  riches." — Object. 
But,  must  we,  in  no  case,  speak  evil  of  another  ;  or  may  we  not 
speak  of  anodier's  sin,  in  any  case  ? — Solution  1.  It  is  a  very  hard 
matter,  to  speak  evil  of  anodier,  without  sin. — In  one  way,  or  an- 
other, we  shall  dash  upon  die  command  :  better  let  it  alone. — ^If 
you  speak  of  die  failings  of  another,  it  should  be,  with  tenderness, 
and  grief ;  as,  when  diey  are  incorrigible,  and  likely  to  infect 
otliers  ;  or,  when  it  is  for  die  manifest  glory  of  God. — ^To  diem, 
that  receive  the  slander  ;  he  is  a  slanderer,  who  wrongs  his  neigh- 
bour's credit,  by  upholding  an  ill-report  against  him. 

Monday  afternoon,  July  22.  I  find,  it  would  be  desirable,  on 
jnany  accounts,  always  to  endeavor,  to  wear  a  benign  aspect,  and 
air  of  acting  and  speaking,  in  all  companies,  except  it  should  so 
happen,  that  duty  requires  it  otherwise.— I  am  afraid,  I  am  now  de- 
fective, in  not  doing  whatever  my  hand  finds  to  do,  widi  my  might, 
with  respect  to  my  particular  affairs.  Remember  to  w^atcli,  see 
and  know  how  it  is.  Vid.  Aug.  31.-^1  see  diere  is  danger,  of  my 
being  drawn  into  transgression,  by  the  power  of  such  temptations, 
as  the  fear  of  seeming  uncivil,  and  of  offending  friends.  Watch 
against  it. — ^I  might  still  help  myself,  and  yet  not  hurt  mvself,  hv 
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going,  with  greater  expedition,  from  one  tiling  to  another,  without 
being  quite  so  nice. 

Tuesday  afternoon^  July  23.  When  I  find  tliose  groanings 
which  cannot  be  uttered,  of  wliich  the  Apostle  speaks,  and  those 
soul-breakings  for  the  longing  it  hath,  of  wliich  the  Psalmist 
speaks,  (Ps.  cxix.  20,)  Resolved,  to  favour  and  promote  them,  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  and  not  to  be  weary  of  earnestly  endeav- 
ouring to  vent  my  desires,  and  not  to  be  weary  of  the  repetitions  of 
such  earnestness. 

To  count  it  all  joy,  when  I  have  occasions  of  great  self-denial; 
because,  then,  I  have  a  glorious  opi)ortunity  of  giving  deadly 
wounds  to  the  body  of  sin,  and  of  greatly  confirming,  and  estab- 
lisliing  the  new  creature.  I  seek  to  mortify  sin,  and  increase  iH 
holiness.     These  are  the  best  opportunities,  according  to  Jan.  14. 

To  improve  afflictions,  of  all  kinds,  as  blessed  opix)rtunities  of 
forcibly  bearing  on,  in  my  Christian  course,  notwithstanding  that 
which  is  so  very  apt  to  discourage  me,  and  to  damp  the  vigour  of 
my  mind,  and  to  make  mc  lifeless  ;  also,  as  opportunities  of  trust- 
ing and  confiding  in  God,  and  getting  a  habit  of  so  doing,  accord- 
ing to  the  57tli  Resolution  ;  and  as  an  opportunity  of  rending  my 
heart  off  from  the  world,  and  setting  it  on  heaven  alone,  according 
to  Jan.  10,  and  tlie  43d  and  45th  Resolutions ;  and  according  to 
Jan.  12,  Feb.  17,  and  21,  and  May  1. — ^To  improve  them,  also, 
as  opportunities  to  repent  of,  and  bewail  my  sin,  and  abhor  myself, 
and  as  a  blessed  op|)ortunity  to  exercise  patience,  to  trust  in  God,- 
and  divert  my  miud  from  the  affliction,  by  fixing  myself  in  religious 
exercises.  Also,  let  me  comfort  myself,  that  it  is  tlie  very  nature 
of  afilictions,  to  make  the  heart  better ;  and,  if  I  am  made  better  b}' 
tliem,  what  need  I  be  conccnicd,  however  grievous  they  seem,  for 
tlie  present. 

Wednesday  night,  July  24.  I  begin  to  find  the  success  of  ray. 
striving,  in  joining  with  others,  in  the  woi^ship  of  God ;  insomuch, 
tliat  there  is  a  prospect,  of  making  it  easj'  and  delightful,  and  very 
profitable,  in  time.  Wherefore,  Resolved,  not  to  cease  striving, 
but  to  continue  it,  and  re-double  it. 

Thursday  morning,  July  25.  Altered,  and  anew  established, 
the  8tli  Resolution.  Also,  established  my  determination  of  April 
I. — Memorandum.  At  a  convenient  time,  to  make  an  alphabet  of 
diese  Resolutions  nnd  Remarks,  tliat  1  may  be  able  to  educe  them, 
on  proper  occasions,  suitiible  to  die  condition  I  am  in,  and  the  du^ 
I  am  engaged  in. 

Friday  afternoon,  July  26.  To  be  particularly  careful,  to  keep 
up,  in\iolably,  a  trust  and  reliance,  ease  and  entire  rest,  in  God,  in 
all  conditions,  according  to  die  57th  Resolution ;  for  this,  I  have 
found  to  be  wonderfully  advantageous  to  me. — Jit  night.  Resolved^ 
very  much  to  exercise  myself  in  this,  all  my  life  long  :  viz.  with 
the  greatest  openness,  of  which  I  am  capable,  to  declare  my  ways 
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to  God,  and  lay  open  my  soul  to  him : — all  my  sins,  temptadons, 
difficulties,  sorrows,  fears,  hopes,  desh-es,  and  every  thing,  and  ev- 
ery circumstance,  according  to  Dr.  Manton's  27tli  Sermon,  on  the 
119th  Psahn. 

Saturday  forenoon^  July  27.  When  I  am  violently  beset  widi 
temptation,  or  cannot  rid  myself  of  evil  tliouglits,  to  do  some  sum 
in  ArithmeUc,  or  Geometry',  or  some  otlier  study,  which  necessarily 
engages  all  my  thoughts,  and  unavoidably  keeps  them  from  wan- 
dering. 

Monday  afternoon^  July  29.  When  I  am  concerned  how  I  shall 
prepare  any  thing  to  public  acceptance,  to  be  very  careful  that  I 
have  it  very  clear  to  me,  to  do  what  is  duty  and  prudence  in  the 
matter. — ^I  sometimes  find  myself  able  to  trust  God,  and  to  be  pretty 
easy  when  the  event  is  uncertain;  but  I  find  it  difficult,  when  I  am 
convinced  beforehand,  that  the  event  will  be  adverse.  I  find  that 
this  arises,  1.  From  my  want  of  faitli,  to  believe  that  that  particular 
advantage  will  be  more  to  my  advantage,  than  disadvantage:  2. 
From  the  want  of  a  due  sense  of  tlie  real  preferableness  of  that 
good,  which  will  be  obtained,  to  that  which  is  lost:  3.  From  the 
want  of  a  spirit  of  adoption. 

Tuesday  nighty  July  30.  Have  concluded  to  endeavour  to 
work  myself  mto  duties  by  searching  and  tracing  back  all  the 
real  reasons  why  I  do  them  not,  and  narrowly  searching  out  all  the 
subde  subterfuges  of  my  thoughts,  and  answering  them  to  the  ut- 
most of  my  power,  diat  I  may  know  what  are  the  very  first  origi- 
nals of  my  defect,  as  with  respect  to  want  of  repentance,  love  to 
God,  loathing  of  myself, — ^to  do  this  sometimes  in  sermons.— J^irf. 
Resolution  8.  Especially,  to  take  occasion  therefrom,  to  bewail 
those  sins  of  which  I  have  been  guilty,  that  are  akin  to  them ;  as 
for  instance,  from  pride  in  others,  lo  take  occasion  to  bewail  my 
pride;  from  their  malice,  to  take  occasion  to  bewail  the  same  ia 
myself:  w^hen  I  am  evil-spoken  of,  to  take  occasion  to  bewail  my 
evil  speaking :  and  so  of  other  sins.  Mem.  To  receive  slanders 
and  reproaches,  as  glorious  opportunities  of  doing  this. 

Wednesday  afternoon^  July  31.  After  afflictions,  to  enquire, 
what  I  am  the  better  for  them;  what  good  I  have  got  by  them  ;  and 
what  I  might  have  got  by  them. — Never,  in  die  least,  to  seek  to 
hear  sarcastical  relations  of  others'  faults.  Never  to  give  credit  to 
any  thing  said  against  otiiers,  except  there  is  very  plain  reason  for 
it ;  nor  to  behave  in  any  respect  otherwise  for  it. 

Sabbath  mornings  Aug,  4.  Concluded  at  last,  at  those  times 
when  I  am  in  tlie  best  frames,  to  set  down  die  aspirations  of  my 
heart,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  time. 

Tuesday  afternoon^  -^w^-  ^*  Very  much  convinced  of  the  ex- 
traordinar}'  deceitfulness  of  die  heart,  and  how  exceedingly  affec- 
tion or  appetite  blinds  the  mind,  and  brings  it  mto  entire  subjection, 
I'here  are  many  things  which  I  should  really  diink  to  be  my  dut\'> 
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if  I  had  the  same  aflectioiis,  as  when  I  first  came  from  New  York ; 
whicli  now  I  tliink  not  so  to  be.  How  dotli  Ap^ietite  stretch  tlie 
Reason,  to  bring  both  ends  together. 

IVedneaday  forenoon,  Aug,  7.  To  esteem  it  as  some  advan- 
tage, that  tlw  duties  of  religion  are  difiicuh,  and  tJiat  many  diifficul- 
lies  are  sometimes  to  be  gone  dirough,  in  die  way  of  duty.  Reli- 
gion is  die  sweeter,  and  what  is  gained  by  labour  is  abundaiidy 
more  precious,  as  a  woman  loves  her  child  the  more  for  ha\ing 
brought  it  forth  widi  traviul ;  and  even  to  Clirist  Jesus  liimself  his 
mediatorial  glorj',  his  vicrtory  and  triumph,  the  kingdom  which  he 
hadi  obtained,  how  much  more  glorious  is  it,  how  much  more  ex- 
cellent and  precious,  for  his  having  wrought  it  out  by  such  agonies. 

Friday  afternoon,  Av*;,  0.  Widi  respect  to  die  inipoitant  busi- 
ness which  I  have  now  on  hand,*  Resolved,  To  do  whatever  I  think 
to  be  duty,  prudence  and  diligence  in  the  matter,  and  to  avoid  os* 
tentation  ;  and  if  I  succeed  not,  and  how  many  disappointments* 
soever  I  meet  with,  to  be  entirely  easy  ;  only  to  take  occasion  to 
acknowledge  my  unworthiness ;  and  if  it  should  actually  not  succeed, 
and  should  not  find  acceptance,  as  I  expected,  yet  not  to  afflict 
myself  about  it,  accordtng  to  the  r>7di  Resoludon.  At  ntght. — One 
diing  that  may  be  a  good  help  towards  diinking  profitably  in  times 
of  vacadon,  is,  when  I  find  a  profitiible  diought  that  I  can  fix  my 
mind  on,  to  follow  it  as  far  as  I  possibly  can  to  advantage. — ^I  mis- 
sed it,  when  a  graduate  at  CoUege,  both  in  point  of  duty  and  pru- 
dence, in  going  against  a  universal  benevolence  and  good-nature. 

Saturday  nwming,  Aug,  10.  Traiisfbrred  my  determination  of 
July  23,  to  the  64lh  Resoludon,  and  that  of  July  26,  to  die  C5th. 
About  sunset. — As  a  help  against  diat  inward  shameful  hypocrisy, 
to  confess  frankly  to  myself  all  that  which  I  find  in  myself,  eidier 
infirmity  or  sin  ;  also  to  confess  to  God,  and  open  the  whole  case 
to  him,  when  it  is  what  concerns  religion,  and  humbly  and  earnestly 
implore  of  him  the  help  diat  is  needed ;  not  in  die  least  to  endea- 
vour to  smother  over  what  is  in  my  heart,  but  to  bring  it  all  out  to 
God  and  my  conscience.  By  diis  means,  I  may  arrive  at  a  greater 
knowledge  of  my  own  heart. — When  I  find  difllcully  in  finding  a 
subject  of  religious  meditation,  in  vacancies,  to  pitch  at  random  on 
what  alights  to  my  thoughts,  and  to  go  from  diat  to  odier  things 
which  diat  shall  bring  into  my  mind,  and  follow  diis  progression  as 
a  clue,  rill  I  come  to  what  I  can  meditate  on  with  profit  and  atten- 
don,  and  dien  to  follow  that,  according  to  last  Thursday's  determi- 
nadoii. 

Sabbath  afternoon,  Aug.  1 1.  Resolved  alwa^'s  to  do  that,  which 
I  shall  wish  I  had  done  when  I  see  others  do  it;  as,  for  instance, 
sometimes  I  argue  with  myself,  that  such  an  act  of  good  nature^ 
kindness,  forbearance  or  forgiveness,  kc.  is  not  my  duty,  because 
it  will  have  such  and  sucJi  consequences :  yet  when  1  see  others  do 

^  rerli<L])H  tho  preparation  of  a   pub  it*  exercise  for  the  college  commence- 
^   jReul.  wlieu  lie  received  Inn  MuHtcr'n  Degree. 
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it,  then  it  appears  amiable  to  me,  and  I  wish  I  had  done  it,  and 
see  that  none  of  these  feared  inconveniences  follow. 

Monday  morning,  Aug,  12.  The  chief  thing,  that  now  makes 
me  in  any  mcasm-e  to  question  my  good  estate,  is  my  not  hav- 
ing experienced  conversion  in  those  particular  steps,  wherein  the 
people  of  New  England,  and  anciently  tlie  Dissenters  of  Old  Eng- 
land, used  to  experience  it.  Wherefore,  now  resolved,  never  to 
leave  searching,  till  I  have  satisfyin^ly  found  out  the  very  bottom 
and  foundation,  tlie  real  reason,  why  tliey  used  to  be  converted  in 
those  steps. 

Tu^day  morning,  Aug.  13.  Have  sinned,  in  not  being  careful 
enough  to  please  my  parents.  Afternoon., — 1  find  it  would  be 
very  much  to  my  advantage,  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
Scriptures.  WJien  I  am  reading  doctrinal  books,  or  books  of  con- 
troversy, I  can  proceed  widi  abundantly  more  confidence  :  can  see 
on  what  footing  and  foundation  I  stand. 

Saturday  noon,  Aug,  17.  Let  there,  in  die  general,  be  some- 
thing of  benevolence  in  all  that  I  speak. 

Tuesday  night,  Aug,  20.  Not  careful  enough  in  w-atching  ojv- 
portunities  of  bringing  in  chrisdan  discourse  widi  a  good  grace.  Do 
not  exercise  myself  half  enough  in  diis  holy  art ;  neither  have  I 
courage  enough  to  carry  it  on  with  a  good  grace.      Vid,  Sept,  2, 

Saturday  Morning,  Aug,  24.  Have  not  practiced  quite  right 
about  revenge ;  though  I  have  not  done  any  thing  directly  out  of 
revenge,  yet,  1  have  perhaps,  omitted  some  things,  that  I  should 
otherwise  have  done ;  or  have  altered  the  circumstances  and  man- 
ner of  my  actions,  hoping  for  a  secret  sort  of  revenge  therebj*.  I 
have  felt  a  litde  sort  of  satisfacdon,  when  I  thought  diat  such  an  evil 
would  happen  to  diem  by  niy  actions,  as  would  make  diem  repent 
what  diey  have  done.  To  be  satisfied  for  dieir  repenting,  when 
they  repent  from  a  sense  of  their  error,  is  right.  But  a  satisfaction 
in  their  repentance,  because  of  die  evil  that  is  brought  upon  them, 
is  Revenge.  This  is  in  some  measure,  a  taking  the  matter  out  of 
God's  hands  when  he  was  about  to  manage  it,  who  is  better  able  to 
plead  it  for  me.  Well,  dierefore,  may  he  leave  me  to  boggle  at 
it. — JVcar  stinset,  1  yet  find  a  want  of  dependence  on  God,  to 
look  unto  him  for  success,  and  to  have  my  eyes  unto  him  for  his 
gracious  disposal  of  the  matter :  for  want  of  a  sense  of  God's  par- 
ticular influence,  in  ordering  and  directing  all  atfairs  and  business- 
es, of  whatever  nature,  however  naturally,  or  fonuitously,  thoy  may 
seem  to  succeed  ;  and  for  want  of  a  sense  of  diose  great  advjinta- 
ges,  that  would  follow  therefrom :  not  consideruig  that  God  will 
grant  success,  or  make  die  contrary  more  to  my  advantage ;  or 
will  make  die  advantage  accruing  from  the  unsucccssfidness,  more 
sensible  and  apparent ;  or  will  make  it  of  less  present  and  outward 
disadvantage  ;  or  will  some  way,  so  order  die  circumslanees,  as  to 
make  the  unsuccessfulness  more  easy  to  bear;  or  several,  or  all  of 
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these.  Tliis  want  of  dependence,  is  likewise  for  want  of  llic 
things  mentioned,  July  29. — Remember  to  examine  all  Nar- 
rations, 1  can  call  to  mind ;  whetlier  tliey  are  exactly  according  to 
reritv. 

H'cdncsday  night,  Aug,  28.  When  I  want  books  to  read ;  yea, 
when  I  have  not  very  good  books,  not  to  spend  time  in  reading 
thcin,  bnt  in  reading  the  scriptures,  in  perusing  Resolutions,  Re- 
flexions, &c.,  in  writing  on  Tj'pes  of  the  Scripture,  and  other 
tilings,  in  studying  the  Languages,  and  in  spending  more  time  in 
private  duties.  To  do  this,  when  tliere  is  a  prospect  of  wanting 
time  for  tlie  pur[)ose.  Remember  as  soon  as  I  can,  to  get  a  piece 
of  slate,  or  something,  whereon  I  can  make  short  memorandums 
while  tiavelling. 

Thursday,  Aug.  29.  Two  great  QtuBrenda  with  me  now  are: 
How  shall  I  make  advantage  of  all  the  time  I  spend  in  journeys  ? 
and  how  shall  I  make  a  glorious  improvement  of  afflictions. 

Saturday-night,  Aug.  31.  The  objection,  which  my  cornip- 
tions  make  against  doing  whatever  my  hands  6nd  to  do  uiUi  ray 
might,  is,  tliat  it  is  a  constant  mortificauon.  Let  this  objection 
by  no  means  ever  prevail. 

Sabbath  Morning,  Sept.  1 .  When  I  am  violently  beset  with 
worldly  thoughts,  for  a  relief,  to  tliink  of  Death,  and  the  doleful 
circumstances  of  it. 

Monday  Afternoon,  Sept.  2.  To  help  me  to  enter  with  a  good 
grace,  into  religious  conversation;  when  I  am  conversing  on  mo- 
rality, to  turn  it  over  by  application,  exemplification  or  otherwise, 
to  ciiristianity.  Vid.  Aug.  28  and  Jan.  15. — At  night.  There 
is  much  folly,  when  I  am  quite  sure  I  am  in  the  right,  and  others 
are  j)ositivc  in  contradicting  me,  in  entering  into  a  vehement,  or 
lone;  debate  upon  it. 

Saturday,  Stpt.  7.  Concluded  no  more  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
interrupted,  or  diverted  from  imj)oitant  business,  by  diose  things, 
from  which  I  expect,  tliough  some,  yet  but  htde  profit. 

Sabbath  Morning,  Sept.  8.  I  have  been  much  to  blame,  for 
rxpress'uig  so  mucii  impatience  for  delays  in  jounieys,  and  the 
like. 

Sabbath  Evening,  S(pt.  22.  To  praise  God,  by  singing  Psalms 
in  j)rose,  and  by  singing  fordi  the  meditations  of  my  heart  in  prose. 

Monday,  S(pt.  2«3.  I  observe  diat  old  men  seldom  have  any 
advantage  of  new  discoveries,  because  tliey  are  beside  the  way  of 
thinking,  to  v.hi<'h  they  have  been  so  long  used.  Resolved,  if  ever 
1  live  to  years,  tliat  1  will  be  impartial  to  hear  die  reasons  of  all 
pretended  discoveries,  and  receive  diem  if  rational,  how  long  so- 
ever I  have  been  used  to  anodier  way  of  thinking.  My  dme  is  so 
<hort,  that  I  have  not  time  to  perfect  myself  in  all  studies :  Where- 
fore resolved,  to  omit  and  put  off,  all  but  die  most  important  and 
needful  studies.* 

"^  The  remainder  of  the  Diary  u^  on  a  subaequcnt  i*Kgc, 
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JJis  Tutofship. — Sickness. — Invitation  to  JVorthampton. — Person- 
al Narrative  continued, — Diary  concluded, 

Jy  Sept.,  1723,  he  went  to  New-Haven,  .and  received  his  d(?- 
gree  of  Master  of  Arts,  when  he  was  elected  a  Tutor  in  the  Col- 
Jege.  About  tliis  time,  several  congregations  invited  him  to  become 
their  minister ;  but,  being  fond  of  study,  both  by  nature  and  habit, 
and  conscious  how  much  it  would  promote  his  own  usefulness,  in 
his  profession,  he  wisely  declined  their  proposals.  As  there  was 
no  immediate  vacancy,  in  the  office  of  Tutor,  he  passed  the  ensu- 
ing winter  and  spring  at  New-Ha\'en,  in  study,  and  in  the  occasion- 
al discharge  of  the  active  duties  of  his  profession,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  1724,  entered  on  the  instruction  of  a  class  in  the 
College. 

The  period  of  his  tutorship,  was  a  period  of  great  difficulty.  For 
a  long  time,  before  the  election  of  Mr.  Cutler  to  the  office  of  Rec- 
tor, the  College  had  been  in  a  state  of  open  revoh  against  the  legal 
government,  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had  withdrawn  from 
New-Haven.  Two  years  after  his  election,  in  Jan.  1721,  there 
was  an  universal  hisurrection  of  the  students,  which,  thoiigli  after 
considerable  effort,  apparently  quieted,  resulted  in  a  state  of  ex- 
treme disorder  and  insubordination,  beyond  any  thing,  that  had 
been  known  before.*  In  1722,  Mr.  Cutler,  one  of  the  Tutors,  and 
two  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  renounced  their  connexion  \sidi 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  publicly  declared  themselves  Epis- 
copalians. The  shock,  occasioned  by  this  event,  was  veiy  great, 
in  the  College,  in  the  town,  and  throughout  the  colony ;  and  a  se- 
ries of  controversies  grew  out  of  it,  which  lasted  for  many  years. 
In  consequence  of  diis,  the  offices  of  these  gentlemen  were  vacat- 
ed, and  the  CoUege  was  left,  for  four  years,  without  a  Head  :  the 
Trustees  residing,  by  turns,  at  the  College,  and  each,  in  rotation, 
acting  as  vice-rector,  for  a  month.  Fortunately  however  for  die 
institution,  during  this  bereavement,  it  had  three  gentlemen,  in  the 
office  of  Tutor,  of  distinguished  talents  and  scholarship,  and  of 
great  resolution  and  firmness  of  character : — ^Mr.  William  Smithy 
of  the  class  of  1719,  and  chosen  Tutor  in  1722 ;  Mr.  Edwards; 


*  Tliese  facts  are  pnrtiralarly  mentioond,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  'Rdvvanltt  tA 
it; 8  imth«v. 
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and  Air.  Daniel  Echvnrds,  his  uncle,  class-mate  and  room-mate. 
who  wjis  chosen  in  Sc})t.  1724.  On  these  three  gentlemen,  all  of 
whofn  wiH'v  yoimi^  men,  devolved,  almost  exclusively,  the  govem- 
rncnt  and  instruction  of  the  College  ;  yet,  by  their  union,  energ}', 
and  Iji it h fulness,  they  introduced  among  the  students,  in  the  room 
of  their  former  neglijcence  and  misrule,  habits  of  close  study,  and 
e\a«t  siihordination ;  and,  in  no  great  length  of  time,  rendered  the 
institution,  beyond  what  it  had  long  been,  flourishing  and  prosper- 
ous. The  late  [^resident  Stiles,  who,  though  a  member  of  Col- 
lege a  considc arable  time  after  this  period,  was  personally  acquaint- 
ed with  the  thre(j  irentlemen,  and  knew  well  the  histor}'  of  their  ad- 
ministration, has  left  an  eulog}''  on  the  three  united,  of  the  highest 
charn'eter.  "  'J'hc*  Honourable  William  Smith,  the  Honourable 
Daniel  Kdwards,  and  tiie  llev.  President  Edwards,  were  the  pil- 
lar Tutors,  and  the  glory  of  the  College,  at  die  critical  period,  be- 
tw(icn  KciCtor  Cutler  ajid  Rector  Williams.  Their  tutorial  renown 
was  great  and  exe(»llent.  Tliey  filled  and  sustained  their  offices, 
with  2Teat  ability,  dignity,  and  honour.  For  the  honour  of  litera- 
ture, these  things  ought  not  to  be  forgotten." 

In  Sept.  1725,  immediately  after  the  commencement,  as  he  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  his  father's  house,  he  was  taken  suddenly 
dl,  at  New-Haven  ;  but,  hoping  tliat  the  illness  was  not  severe,  and 
anxious  to  be  at  home  if  he  was  to  be  sick,  he  set  out  for  Wind- 
.sor.  The  fatigue  of  travelling,  only  increased  his  illness,  and  he 
was  compelled  to  stop  at  Noilh-Haven,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stiles,  w  here  he  was  confined,  by  severe  sickness,  about  tliree 
months  :  during  the  greater  part  of  this  time,  his  mother  was  con- 
stantly with  him.  Her  husband,  writing  to  her  on  the  20th  of  Oc- 
tober, begs  h(M*  to  spare  herself.  "1  am  afraid,  you  are  taking  too 
i;reat  a  burden  on  yourself,  in  tending  your  son,  both  day  and  night. 
J  beg  of  you,  then^fore,  not  only  to  take  care  of  him,  but  of  your- 
-i'lf  also.  Accept,  rathcT,  of  the  kindness  of  tlie  neighbours,  in 
vvaieliing  over  again,  than  outbid  your  own  strengtli,  which  is  but 
>niall,  by  ovtTcloing."  She  coidd  not  leave  him,  till  about  the 
iniddli*  of  November;  and  it  was  some  time  in  the  winter,  before 
h(^  eould  go  to  his  father's  house.  In  this  sickness,  he  speaks  of 
himself,  as  having  enjoyed  new,  and  most  refreshing,  manitcstations 
of  the  pn^senee  and  the  grace  of  God. 

After  h<*  had  held  the  ollice  of  Tutor,  upwards  of  two  years, 
with  the  high(»st  rejiulation,  he  received  proposals,  from  the  people 
nf  Northampton,  to  beconu?  their  minister.  Alany  circumstances 
cons|>ired,  to  prompt  his  acceptance.  He  was  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  place,  and  people.  Tin;  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard,  his  grand- 
father, a  man  of  great  dignity,  and  of  singular  weight  and  influence 
in  the  churches,  in  consequence  of  his  atlvanced  age,  stood  id 
need  of  his  assiMunce,  and  wished  him  to  be  his  colleague.  His 
parents,  and   his  other  friends,  all  desired  it.     The  situation  was. 
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ivk  itself,  respectable,  and  the  town  unusually  pleasant.  He  there- 
fore resigned  his  tutorship,  in  Sept.  172G,  and  accepted  of  the  in- 
vitation. 

Those,  who  are  conversant  with  the  instruction  and  government 
of  a  College,  will  readily  be  aware,  that  the  period,  of  which  we 
have  now  been  speaking,  was  a  very  busy  portion  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's life ;  and,  if  they  call  to  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  habits  of  the  students,  when  he  entered  on  his 
office,  they  will  not  need  to  be  informed,  that  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  must  have  been  accompanied  with  constant  care, 
and  distresang  anxiety.  It  is  a  rare  event  in  Providence,  that  so 
heavy  a  responsibility  is  thrown,  publicly,  on  three  individuals  so 
young,  and  so  destitute  of  experience,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
mankind ;  and  the  business  of  instruction  and  government,  must 
have  occupied  their  whole  time,  and  exhausted  tiieir  whole 
strength. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  was  not  possible,  that  he  should  find 
the  same  leisure,  for  christian  conversation,  for  retirement  and 
spiritual  contemplation,  as  he  had  found  in  New-York.  There, 
his  business  was,  chiefly,  to  enjoy :  here,  it  was  to  act.  There, 
the  persons,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  continually,  even  as 
members  of  Christ's  family,  were  possessed  of  uncommon  excel- 
lence :  here,  they  were  a  very  perverse  part  of  a  very  different 
family.  There,  his  attention  was  drawn,  by  the  objects  around 
him,  to  heavenly  things :  here,  it  was  necessarily  confined,  almost 
all  the  time,  to  this  world.  There,  when  retiring  for  prayer,  and 
heavenly  contemplation,  his  mind  sought  communion  with  God, 
in  all  its  energy  and  fireshness :  here,  when  it  was  worn  out  by  toil, 
and  exhausted  by  perplexities.  The  change  in  tlic  current  of 
thouglit  and  feeling,  must,  therefore,  have  been  great ;  and,  (so 
much  is  the  mind  prone  to  measure  its  religious  state,  by  die  a- 
mount  of  daily  enjoyment,  and  so  litde,  by  the  readiness  to  encoun- 
ter trials,  and  to  perform  laborious  and  self-denying  duties,)  it  is 
not  surprizing,  that  he  should  have  regarded  tliis  change,  as  evi- 
dence of  perceptible  and  lamentable  declension  in  religion.  Such, 
he  in  fact  regarded  it ;  as  we  shall  find,  both  from  his  Narrative 
and  Diary ;  yet,  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  his  views,  of  tlie 
subject  were  altogether  correct. 

The  young  Christian  has  usually  a  season  of  leisure,  given  him 
in  the  Providence  of  (5od,  in  wliicii  to  become  acquainted  witli  tlie 
members  of  that  fnmily,  into  which  he  has  lately  been  introduced, 
and  with  those  objects,  widi  which,  as  a  spiritual  being,  he  is 
thenceforward  to  be  conversant.  His  time  and  his  strengtli  are 
given  chiefly  to  the  Scriptures,  to  prayer,  to  meditation,  and  to  re- 
ligious conversation;  and  he  is  delightfully  conscious,  that  liis 
communion  is  wiUi  the  Father,  and  the  Son  Jesus  Christ,  through 
the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  well  as  with  '*  the  whole  fani- 
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ily,  both  on  earth  and  in  heaven."  The  design  of  this  is,  to  Cffcm 
to  him  his  new  state  of  existence,  to  enable  him  to  uncierstand  its 
relations  and  duties,  and  to  give  him  an  earnest  of  better  tilings  ia 
reversion.  It  is  a  most  refreshing  and  happy  period  of  his  life  ; 
and,  were  he  designed  for  contemplation  merely,  might  well  be 
protracted  to  its  close.  But,  as  we  are  taught  most  explicitly,  in 
the  word  and  providence  of  God,  his  great  wortli  lies  in  Action — ^in 
imitating  Him,  whose  rule  it  was — "  I  must  da  the  work  of  him 
that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day ;"  and  whose  practice  it  wasr— tliat 
"  he  went  about  doing  good."  The  Scriptures  are  given  by  the 
inspiration  of  God,  and  are  proiitaUe  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for 
correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness, — Wherefore  ?  that 
the  man  of  God  may  be  perfected,  being  thoroughly  furnished  un- 
to every  good  work.  Probably  no  year  in  tlie  life  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, was  spent  more  usefully,  than  that  in  which  he  was  occu- 
pied, witli  his  associates,  in  laying  tlie  foundation  of  sober  habits^ 
and  sound  morals,  in  the  seminary  now  entrusted  to  tlicir  care. 
Probably  in  no  equal  period,  did  he  more  effecUially  seiTC  God, 
and  his  generation.  And  if,  in  its  progress,  he  found  less  of  tliat 
enjopnent,  which  grows  out  of  spiritual  contemplation ;  he  must 
have  had  tlie  more  delightfal  consciousness,  that,  in  the  midst  of 
great  diiFiculties  and  crosses,  he  had  honesdy  endeavoured  to  serve 
God,  and  to  perform  his  duty. 

There  may  therefore  be  reason  for  doubt,  whether  the  change 
in  his  feelings,  of  which  he  speaks,  in  the  succeeding  parts  of  his 
Narrative  and  Diary,  was  not  a  declension  in  this  particular  species 
of  religious  enjoyment,  necessarily  growing  out  of  the  circmnstances 
in  wliich  he  was  ])laeed;  rather  than  a  declension  in  tlie  life  and 
power  of  religion. 

"  I  continued,"  he  observes,  "  much  in  the  same  frame,  in  the 
general,  as  when  at  New-York,  till  I  went  to  New-Haven,  as  Tu- 
tor of  tlie  College  :  particularly,  once  at  Bolton,  on  a  journey  from 
Boston,  while  walking  out  alone  in  the  fields.  After  I  went  to 
New -Haven,  I  sunk  in  religion;  my  mind  being  diverted  from  my 
eagor  pursuits  after  holiness,  by  some  affairs,  that  greatly  perplex.- 
ed  and  distracted  my  thoughts. 

"  In  September,  1725,  I  was  taken  ill  at  New-Haven,  and  while 
endeavouring  to  go  home  to  Windsor,  was  so  ill  at  the  North  Vilr 
lage,  that  I  could  go  no  farther;  where  I  lay  sick,  for  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  year.  In  this  sickness,  God  was  pleased  to  visit  me  agaii^ 
with  the  sweet  influences  of  his  Spirit.  My  mind  was  gready  en- 
gaged there,  on  divine  and  pleasant  contemplations,  and  longings 
of  soul.  I  observed,  that  diose  who  watched  with  me,  would  of- 
ten be  looking  out  wishfully  for  the  morning ;  which  brought  to 
my  mind  those  words  of  tlie  Psalmist,  and  whieli  my  soul  widi  de- 
light made  its  own  language,  My  soul  waiteih  for  the  Lardj  mart 
than  they  that  watch  far  the  morning;  I  $ay^  mare  than  they  thai 
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watch  far  the  morning  ;  and  when  die  light  of  day  came  ia  at  the 
window,  it  refreshed  my  soul,  from  one  morning  to  another.  It 
seemed  to  be  some  image  of  the  light  of  Crod's  glory. 

^'  I  remember,  about  that  time,  I  used  gready  to  l(»ig  for  the 
conversion  of  some,  diat  I  was  concerned  with ;  I  could  gladly 
honour  them,  and  with  delight  be  a  servant  to  them,  and  lie  at 
their  feet,  if  they  were  but  truly  holy.  But  some  time  after  this, 
I  was  again  greatly  diverted  with  some  temporal  concerns,  that  ex- 
ceedingly took  up  my  thoughts,  gready  to  the  wounding  of  my 
soul ;  and  went  on,  through  various  exercises,  that  it  would  be  te- 
dious to  relate,  which  gave  me  much  more  experience  of  my  own 
heart,  than  I  ever  had  before," 

While  reading  the  above,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to  remark,  that 
when  his  mind  was  freed  from  the  cares  and  anxieties,  necessarily 
attendant  on  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  left  amid  the 
calm  and  retirement  of  sickness,  to  its  own  spontaneous  move- 
ments; it  returned  instinctively  to  meditation,  and  prayer  and  hea- 
venly contemplation,  as  its  greatest  privileges,  and  found  in  them, 
as  the  means  of  immediate  communion  with  God,  the  same  spiritual 
enjoyment  which  it  had  before  experienced.  This  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  fact,  if,  in  consequence  of  official  cares  and  per- 
plexities, he  had  been,  as  he  supposes,  the  subject  of  a  marked  de- 
clension in  his  religious  state  and  character. 

The  remainder  of  his  Diart,  is  chiefly  fx)nfined  to  the  period 
of  his  life  which  we  have  now  reviewed,  and  is,  therefore,  inserted 
here.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted,  that,  through  the  multiplicity  of 
his  affairs,  he  should  have  found  it  necessary  to  discontinue  it. 

{remainder  of  diart.] 

Thursday  forenoon,  Oct.  4,  1723.  Have  this  day  fixed  and 
established  it,  that  Christ  Jesus  has  promised  me  faithfully,  that^ 
if  I  will  do  what  is  my  duty,  and  according  to  the  best  of  my  pru- 
dence in  the  matter,  diat  my  condition  in  this  world,  shall  be  better 
for  me  than  any  other  condition  whatever,  and  more  to  my  welfare, 
to  all  eternity.  And,  therefore,  whatever  my  condition  shall  be,  I  will 
esteem  it  to  be  such  ;  and  if  1  find  need  of  faith  in  the  matter,  diat 
I  will  confess  it  as  impiety  before  God.  Firf.  Resolution  67,  and 
June  9. 

Sabbath  night,  Oct.  7.  Have  lately  erred,  in  not  allowing  time 
enough  for  conversation. 

Friday  night,  Oct.  12.  I  see  there  are  some  things  quite  con- 
trary to  me  soimdness  ^nd  perfection  of  Christianity,  in  which  al- 
most all  good  men  do  aUow  themselves,  and  where  innate  corrup- 
tion has  an  unrestrained  secret  vent,  which  they  never  take  notice 
of,  or  think  to  be  no  hurt,  or  cloke  under  the  nafme  of  nrtue :  which 
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things  exceedingly  darken  the  brightness,  and  hide  tlie  loveliness^ 
of  Christianity.  Who  can  understand  his  errors  ?  O  that  I  might 
be  kept  from  secret  faults ! 

Sabbath  momirig,  Oct.  14.  Narrowly  to  observe  after  what 
manner  I  act,  when  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  to  act  as  much  so,  at  other 
times,  as  I  can,  witliout  prejudice  to  the  business. 

Monday  mornings  Oct.  15.  I  seem  to  be  afraid,  after  errors 
and  decays,  to  give  myself  die  full  exercise  of  spiritual  meditation : 
—Not  to  give  way  to  such  fears. 

Thursdatfj  Oct.  18.  To  follow  the  example  of  Mr.  B.  who, 
though  he  meets  with  great  difficulties,  yet  undertakes  tiiem  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  as  though  he  thought  diem  but  little ;  and 
speaks  of  them,  as  if  they  were  venr  small. 

Friday  night,  JVov.  1.  When  I  am  unfit  for  other  business,  to 
perfect  myself  in  writing  characters.* 

Friday  ajiemoon,  Jyov.  22.  For  die  time  to  come,  when  I  ani 
in  a  liteless  frame  in  secret  prayer,  to  force  myself  to  expatiate,  as 
if  1  were  praying  before  others  more  than  I  used  to  do. 

Tuesday  forenoon,  JSTov.  26.  It  is  a  most  evil  and  pernicious 
{n*actice,  in  meditations  on  afflictions,  to  sit  ruminating  on  die  ag« 
gravations  of  the  affliction,  and  reckoning  up  the  evil,  dark  circum- 
stances thereof,  and  dwelling  long  on  the  dark  side :  it  doubles  and 
trebles  the  affliction.  And  so,  when  speaking  of  them  to  others, 
10  make  diem  as  bad  as  we  can,  and  use  our  eloquence  to  set  forth 
our  own  troubles,  is  to  be  aU  die  while  making  new  trouble,  and 
feeding  and  pampering  die  old ;  whereas,  the  contrary  practice, 
would  starve  our  affliction.  If  we  dwelt  on  the  bright  side  of  tilings 
in  our  thoughts,  and  extenuated  them  all  that  we  possibly  could, 
when  speaking  of  diem,  we  should  think  litde  of  them  ourselves, 
and  die  affliction  would,  really,  in  a  great  measure,  vanish  away. 

Friday  night,  JVov.  29.  As  a  help  to  attention  in  social  prayer, 
to  take  special  care  to  make  a  particular  remark,  at  the  beginning 
of  every  petition,  confession,  &lc. 

Monday  morning,  Dec.  9.  To  observe,  whether  I  express  any 
kind  of  fretting  emotion,  for  the  next  three  weeks. 

Thursday  night,  Dec.  12.  If,  at  any  time,  I  am  forced  to  tell 
otiiers  wherein  I  tliink  diey  are  somewhat  to  blame ;  in  order  to 
avoid  the  imi)ortant  evil  Uiat  would  othenvise  ensue,  not  to  tell  it  to 
them  so,  diat  there  shall  he  a  probability'  of  their  taking  it  as  the. 
effect  of  litde,  fretting,  angry  emotions  of  mind. — Vid.  Aw.  28. 
When  I  do  want,  or  am  likely  to  want,  good  books,  to  spend  time 
in  studying  Mathematics,  and  in  reviewing  other  kinds  of  old  learn- 
ing ;  to  spend  more  time  in  \-isiting  friends,  in  die  more  private 
duties  of  a  pastor,  in  taking  care  of  worldly  business,  in  going  abroad 
and  other  tilings  diat  I  may  contrive. 


»■»■ 


,     ^  He  probably  refeni  to  short-hand  characters, 
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FriJaji  mornings  Dtc,  27.  Ai  iho  oiul  of  o\cn  luontlu  lo  c\a 
Tuine  !iiy  behaviour*  strictly,  by  5^>ino  chnpu^r  in  ilio  New  TrsM- 
menu  luore  especially  made  up  oi  n;io>  o!  iito. — At  tho  oiu)  ot  titv 
vear,  to  examine  niv  beha\iour  bv  the  ruiosoi'  iIk-  Ni*\\  'IVm.mmoui 
ID  general,  reading  many  chajHer^.  h  wouK)  uisi^  bo  ron\i -.i.ooi, 
some  time  at  the  end  of  Uie  \*oar,  to  ro;ui«  (or  tbls  pui|Hv%«\  m  tba 
book  of  Proverbs. 

Tuesday  night j  Dec.  31.  CiHichulod  noxer  lo  itiiiror,  Ui^r  o\- 
press,  any  angry  enK)tions  of  nund»mon^  lur  iess«  c\ropi  tho  hoiKiui 
of  God  calls  lor  it  in  sea)  for  him,  or  to  prt^^orvo  uu  st  If  fix>in  boin^ 
trampled  on. 

1 724.  JVednesday^  Jan.  1 .  Not  to  spond  kh>  uuuh  tiino  in  ihink- 
ins:,  even  of  important  and  necossim*  worKllv  businoss^  uin!  louil.iw 
every  tiling  its  proportion  of  tlunight,  acconiinj;  to  its  nrp'ut  \  uikI 
hn}K)rtance. 

Thursday  nighty  Jan.  2.  Tlicse  thini:s  ostablisluMl — T\u\\  uww 
gained  in  things  of  lesser  importance,  is  as  nuu  b  i^ainod  in  ihIui;H 
of  greater ;  diat  a  minute,  gained  in  times  of  (Mtnfnsion,  con\  risu- 
tlon,  or  in  a  journey,  is  as  good  as  a  minute  gained  in  my  Mtudv,  at 
my  most  retired  times ;  and  so  in  general  that  a  minutt«  gaiiu'd  at 
one  time,  is  as  good  as  at  another. 

Friday  nighty  Jan.  3.  Thv  time  and  pains  laid  out  in  s(M*kin^\ 
tlie  world,  is  to  be  pro{)ortioned  to  tlie  nec(*ssity,  usefnlne.ss,  imd 
importance  of  it,  with  rcKjwrt  to  anotluT  world,  togiMluM'  \\ilb  ibo 
uncertainty  of  succeeding,  the  unciTiainly  of  living,  and  td  retain- 
ing ;  provided,  that  notiiing  that  our  duty  enjoins,  or  that  is  aminbli*, 
be  omitted,  and  nothing  sinful  or  nnbecoming  he  dont*  for  the  saku 
of  it. 

FridaVyJan.  10.  [After  having  writt<Mi  to  a  conNidrrable  vx- 
tent,  in  short-hand,  which  he  used,  when  lit*  wislHMJ  what  he  wrolt* 
to  be  effectually  concealed  from  (^very  one?  hnl  hinisrif,  he  nddM 
the  following.]  Remember  to  act  according  to  iVov.  xii.  '2'Ay  j1 
prudent  man  concealeth  kntnvUdge. 

Monday,  Jan.  20.  I  have  been  vt'ry  inncli  lo  blanic,  in  dnit  I 
have  not  been  as  fidl,  and  plain  and  downright,  in  my  Ntandin'.'  n|» 
for  virtue  and  religion,  when  I  have  bad  fair  occHHion,  before  tlioHi* 
who  seemed  to  take  no  delight  in  such  things.  If  NUfh  ron  verse  lion 
would  not  be  agreeable  to  them,  I  have  in  s^inie  degree  minced  tlif 
matter,  that  I  might  not  displease,  and  rniprht  not  speak  right  agiiiniil 
the  grain,  more  tlian  I  sliould  have  loved  to  have  drine  with  otljers, 
to  wliom  it  would  be  agreeable  to  speak  diicrtly  for  religion.  I 
ought  to  be  exceedingly  bold  witli  siich  mrmuHy  not  talking  ifi  a 
melancholy  strain,  but  in  one  confident  and  fearleHS,  ahsured  of  tin- 
trudi  and  excellence  of  the  cause. 

Mondayy  Feb,  3.  Ijet  every  tin'ng  have  the  value  mm  ubich  it 
will  have  on  a  sick  bf;d :  and  frequendy,  in  my  purvuitiiof  wliatevfi 
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kind,  let  this  (jiiestion  come  into  my  mind,   "How  much  shall  I 
vahie  this,  on  my  death-bed  ?" 

Wednesday^  Feb.  5.  I  have  not^  in  times  past,  in  my  prayers, 
enough  insisted  on  the  glorifying  of  God  in  the  world,  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  tlie  kingdom  ol  Christ,  tlie  prosperity  of  the  Church 
and  the  good  of  man.  Determined,  that  this  objection  is  without 
weight,  viz.  That  it  is  not  likely  that  God  will  make  great  alterations 
in  tiie  wliole  world,  and  overtumings  in  kingdoms  and  nations,  only 
for  tlie  prayers  of  one  obscure  person,  seeing  such  things  used  to 
be  done  in  answer  to  tlie  united  prayers  of  the  whole  church  ;  and 
that  if  my  prayers  should  have  some  influence,  it  would  be  but  im- 
perceptible nnd  small. 

Thursday^  Feb.  6.  More  convinced  tlian  ever,  of  the  useful- 
ness of  free,  religious  conversation.  I  find  by  conversing  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  that  I  gain  knowledge  abundantly  iiister.  and  see 
the  reasons  of  tilings  much  more  clearly  than  in  private  study : 
wherefore,  earnestly  to  seek,  at  all  times,  for  religious  conversa- 
tion ;  for  those,  with  w^hom  I  can,  at  all  times,  with  profit  and  de- 
light, and  with  freedom,  so  converse. 

Friday^  Feb,  7.  Resolved^  If  God  will  assist  me  to  it,  that  I 
will  not  care  about  things,  when,  upon  any  account,  I  have  pros- 
pect of  ill-success  or  adversity ;  and  that  1  will  not  think  about  it, 
any  further  than  just  to  do  what  prudence  directs  to  for  prevention, 
according  to  Phil,  iv.  6,  Be  careful  for  nothing ;  to  1  Pet.  v.  7, 
Cast  all  your  care  up6n  God,  for  he  caretii  foryou ;  and  again» 
Take  no  thought  for  the  morrow  ;  and  again.  Take  no  thought, 
{paying.  What  shall  I  eat,  and  what  shall  I  drink,  and  wherewithal 
shall  I  be  clothed :  seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you. 

Saturday  nighty  Feb.  15.  I  find  diat  when  eating,  I  cannot  be 
convinced  in  the  time  of  it,  tliat  if  I  should  eat  more,  I  should  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  strict  temperance,  tliough  I  have  had  tlie  expe- 
rience of  two  years  of  the  like ;  and  yet,  as  soon  as  I  have  done, 
in  three  minutes  I  am  con\'inced  of  it.  But  yet,  when  I  eat  again, 
and  remember  it,  still,  while  eating,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  I 
have  not  eaten  what  is  but  for  nature,  nor  can  I  be  convinced  that  my 
appetite  and  feeling  is  as  it  was  before.  It  seems  to  me  that  I  shall 
be  somewhat  faint  if  I  leave  oflT  then ;  but  when  I  have  finished,  I 
am  convinced  again,  and  so  it  is  from  time  to  time. — ^I  have  obser- 
ved that  more  really  seems  to  be  truth,  when  it  makes  for  my  in- 
terest, or  is,  in  other  respects,  according  to  my  inclination,  than  it 
seems,  if  it  be  otherwise  ;  and  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  words  b 
which  I  express  it  are  more  than  the  tiling  will  properly  bear.  But 
if  the  thing  be  against  my  interest,  the  words  of  difl^rent  import 
seem  as  much  as  tlie  thing  will  properly  bear. — ^Though  there  is 
5ome  little  seeming,  indecorum,  as  if  it  looked  like  affectation,  in 
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ligious  conversation,  as  there  is  also  in  acts  of  kindness;  yet  tliis  is 
to  be  broke  through. 

Tuesday y  Feb.  18.  Resolved^  To  act  witli  sweetness  and  be- 
nevolence, and  according  to  tlie  47th  Resolution,  in  all  bodily  dis-^ 
positions, — sick  or  weU,  at  ease  or  in  pain,  sleepy  or  watchful,  and 
not  to  suffer  discomposure  of  body  to  discompose  my  mind. 

Saturday^  Feb.  22.  I  observe  diat  diere  are  some  evil  habitsy 
which  do  increase  and  grow  stronger,  even  in  some  good  people^ 
as  they  grow  older ;  habits  that  much  obscure  the  beauty  ol  Chris- 
tianity :  some  tilings  which  are  accordmg  to  dieir  natural  tempers,, 
vvliich,  in  some  measure,  prevails  when  they  are  young  in  Christ, 
and  the  evil  disposition,  Iiaving  an  unobserved  control,  the  habit  at 
last  grows  very  strong,  and  commonly  regidates  tlie  practice  until 
death.  By  diis  means,  old  christians  are  very  commonly,  in  some 
respects,  more  imreasonable  than  those  who  arc  young.  I  am 
afraid  of  contracting  such  habits,  parUcularly  of  grudging  to  give, 
and  to  do,  and  of  procrastinadng. 

Sabbathy  Feb,  23.  I  must  be  contented,  where  I  have  any 
diing  strange  or  remarkable  to  tell,  not  to  make  it  appear  so  re- 
markable as  it  is  indeed ;  lest  through  the  fear  of  this,  and  the  de- 
sire of  making  a  diing  appear  very  remarkable,  I  should  exceed 
the  bounds  of  simple  verity.  When  1  am  at  a  feast,  or  a  meal, 
that  very  well  pleases  my  appetite,  I  must  not  merely  take  care  to 
leave  off  widi  as  much  of  an  appetite  as  at  ordinary  meals;  for 
when  there  is  a  gre.st  variety  of  dishes,  I  may  do  that,  after  I  have 
eaten  twice  as  much  as  at  odier  meals,  is  sufficient.  If  I  act  ac- 
cording to  my  resolution,  I  shall  desire  riches  no  otherwise,  than 
as  they  are  helpful  to  religion.  But  diis  I  determine,  as  what  is 
really  evident  irom  many  parts  of*  Scripture,  that  to  fallen  man, 
they  have  a  greater  tendency  to  hurt  religion. 

Manday^  March  16,  To  practice  diis  sort  of  self-denial,  when 
at  someUmes  on  fair  days,  I  find  myself  more  particularly  disposed 
to  regard  the  glories  of  the  world,  than  to  betake  myself  to  the 
studv  of  serious  religion. 

Saturday^  May  23.  How  it  comes  about  I  know  not,  but  I 
have  remarked  it  hitherto,  ttiat  at  those  times,  when  I  have  read 
the  Scriptures  most,  I  have  evemiore  been  most  lively  and  in  die 
best  frame. 

"  At  Yale  College.'' 

Saturday  nighty  June  0.  This  week  has  been  a  very  remarka- 
ble week  Tilth  me,  with  respect  to  despondencies,  fears,  peq)loxi- 
ties,  multitudes  of  cares,  and  distraction  of  mind :  it  being  the  week 
I  came  hither  to  New-Haven,  in  order  to  entrance  upon  tlie  office 
of  Tutor  of  the  College.  I  have  now,  abundant  reason  to  be  con- 
\inced,  of  the  troublesomeness  and  vcxadon  of  die  world,  and  that 
it  never  will  be  another  kind  of  world. 

Tuesday^  July  7.     When  I  am  giving  die  relaUon  of  a  thing, 
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remember  to  abstain  faom  altering  either  in  tlie  matter  or  manner 
of  speaking,  so  much,  as  tliat,  if  every  one,  afterwards,  should  al- 
ter as  much,  it  would  at  last  come  to  be  properly  false. 

Tuesday,  Sept.  2.  By  a  sparingness  in  diet,  and  eating  as  much 
as  npiy  be,  what  is  light  and  easy  of  digestion,  I  shall  doubtless  be 
able  to  think  more  clearly,  and  shall  gain  time ;  1 .  By  lengthening 
out  my  life ;  2.  Shall  need  less  time  for  digestion,  after  meals ;  3. 
Shall  be  able  to  study  more  closely,  without  injury  to  my  health ; 
4.  Shall  need  less  time  for  sleep ;  5.  Shall  more  seldom  be  troub- 
led with  the  head-ache. 

Saturday  nigkt,  Sept.  12.  Crosses  of  the  nature  of  that,  which 
I  met  witli  this  week,  tlirust  me  quite  below  all  comforts  in  reli- 
gion. Tliey  appear  no  more  than  vanity  and  stubble,  especially 
when  I  meet  with  tlieni  so  unprepared  for  them.  1  shall  not  bo 
fit  to  encounter  them,  except  I  have  a  far  stronger,  and  more  per- 
manent faith,  hope  and  love. 

Wednesday  J  Sept.  30.  It  has  been  a  prevailing  thought  with 
mo,  to  which  I  have  given  place  in  practice,  that  it  is  best,  some- 
times, to  eat  or  drink,  when  it  will  do  me  no  good,  because  the 
hurt,  tliat  it  will  do  me,  will  not  be  equal,  to  the  trouble  of  denying 
myself.  But  I  have  determined,  to  suffer  that  thought  to  prevail 
no  longer.  The  hurries  of  commencement,  and  diversion  of  the 
vacancy,  has  been  die  occasion  of  my  sinking  so  exceedingly,  as 
in  the  three  last  weeks. 

Monday,  Oct.  5.  I  believe  it  is  a  good  way,  when  prone  to  un- 
profitable thoughts,  to  deny  myself  and  break  off  my  thoughts,  by 
keeping  diligendy  to  my  study,  that  they  may  not  have  time  to 
operate  to  work  me  to  such  a  listless  frame.  I  am  apt  to  think  it 
a  good  way,  when  I  am  indisposed  to  reading  and  study,  to  read 
of  my  own  remarks,  tlic  fruit  of  my  study  in  divinity,  &c.,  to  set 
mo  agoing  again. 

Friday,  Aov.  6.  Felt  sensibly,  somewhat  of  that  trust  and  af- 
fiance, in  Christ,  and  with  delight  committing  of  my  soul  to  hira, 
of  which  our  divines  used  to  speak,  and  about  which,  I  have  been 
somewhat  in  doubt. 

Tuesday,  JVov.  10.  To  mark  all  diat  I  say  in  conversation, 
merely  to  beget  in  others,  a  good  opinion  of  myself,  and  exam- 
ine it. 

Sahbath,  JVor.  15.  Determhied,  when  I  am  indisposed  to  prayer, 
ah\'ays  to  premeditate  what  to  pray  for ;  and  diat  it  is  better, 
that  the  prayer  should  be  of  almost  any  shortness,  dian  that  my 
mind  should  be  almost  cx)ntinually  off  from  what  I  say. 

Sabbath,  JSTov.  22.  Considering  Uiat  by-standers  alwajrs  copy 
some  faults,  which  we  do  not  see,  ourselves,  or  of  which,  at  least, 
we  ai  e  not  so  fully  sensible ;  and  that  there  are  many  secret  work- 
ings of  corruption,  which  escape  our  sight,  and  of  which,  others 
only  are  sensible :  Resolved,  therefore,  that  I  will,  if  I  can  by  any 
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convenient  means,  learn  what  faults  others  find  in  me,  or  what 
things  they  see  in  me,  that  appear  any  way  blame-worthy,  unlove- 
ly, or  unbecoming. 

Friday^  Feb.  12, 1725.  The  ver}'  thing  I  now  want,  to  give  me  a 
clearer  and  more  immediate  view  of  the  perfections  and  glory  of 
God,  is  as  clear  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  God's  exerting 
liimself,  with  respect  to  Spirits  and  Mind,  as  I  have,  of  his  opera- 
tions concemins  Matter  and  Bodies. 

Tuesday^  Fw.  16.  A  virtue,  which  1  need  in  a  higher  degree, 
to  give  a  beauty  and  lustre  to  my  behaviour,  is  gentleness.  If  I 
had  more  of  an  air  of  gentleness,  I  should  be  much  mended. 

Friday,  May  21.  If  ever  I  am  inclhied  to  turn  to  the  opinion  of 
any  other  Sect:  Resolved,  Beside  tJie  most  deliberate  consideration, 
earnest  prayer,  8tc.,  privately  to  desire  all  the  help  that  can  possi- 
by  be  ajSbrded  me,  from  some  of  the  most  judicious  men  in  the 
countrj-^,  togetlier  with  the  prayers  of  wise  and  holy  men,  however 
strongly  persuaded  I  may  seem  to  be,  diat  I  am  in  tlie  right. 

Saturday,  May  22.  When  I  reprove  for  faults,  whereby  I  am 
in  any  way  injured,  to  defer,  till  the  thuig  is  quite  over  and  done 
with;  for  that  is  the  way,  both  to  reprove  aright,  and  witliout  the 
least  mixture  of  spirit,  or  passion,  and  to  have  reproofs  cfTcctual, 
and  not  suspected. 

Friday,  May  28.  It  seems  to  me,  that  w^hether  I  am  now  con- 
verted or  not,  I  am  so  settled  in  the  state  I  am  in,  that  I  shall  go 
on  in  it  all  my  lifci  But,  however  settled  I  may  be,  yet  I  will 
continue  to  pray  to  God,  not  to  suffer  me  to  be  deceived  about  it, 
nor  to  sleep  in  an  unsafe  condition ;  and  ever  and  anon,  will  call 
all  into  questien  and  tr}'  myself,  using  for  helps,  some  of  our  old 
divines,  that  God  may  have  opportunities  to  answer  my  prayers, 
and  the  Spirit  of  God  to  show  me  my  error,  if  I  am  in  one. 

Saturday  night,  June6.  I  am  sometimes  in  a  frame  so  listless, 
that  there  is  no  other  way  of  profitably  improving  time,  but 
conversation,  visiting,  or  recreation,  or  some  bodily  exercise. 
However  it  may  be  best  in  the  first  place,  before  resorting  to  ei- 
ther of  these,  to  try  the  whole  circle  of  my  mental  employments. 

JN'btT.  16.  When  confined  at  Mr.  Stiles'.  I  think  it  would  be 
of  S|>ecial  advantage  to  me,  with  respect  to  my  tnior  interest,  as 
near  as  I  can  in  my  studies,  to  observe  this  rule.  To  let  half  a 
day's,  or  at  most,  a  day's  study  in  other  things,  be  succeeded,  by 
half  a  day's,  or  a  day's  study  in  Divinity. 

One  thing  wherein  I  huve  erred,  as  1  would  be  complete  in  all 
social  duties,  is,  in  neglecting  to  write  letters  to  friends.  And  I 
would  be  forewarned  of  the  danger  of  neglecting  to  visit  my  friends 
and  relations,  when  we  are  paiied. 

Wjien  one  suppresses  llioughts  that  tend  to  divcil  tlie  nni  of  the 
mind's  operations  from  Religion,  whether  they  are  melancholy,  or 
anxious,  or  passionate,  or  anv  others;  iliere  is  this  good  effect  of 
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it,  that  it  keeps  tlie  mind  in  its  freedom.  Those  tlioughts  are 
stopped  in  the  beginning,  that  would  have  set  the  mind  agoing  in 
tliat  stream. 

There  are  a  great  many  exercises,  that  for  the  present,  seem 
not  to  lielp,  but  rather  impede.  Religious  meditation  and  affections, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  reaped  afterwards,  and  is  of  far  greater  worth 
than  what  is  lost;  for  thereby  the  mind  is  only  for  the  present  di- 
verted ;  but  what  is  attained  is,  upon  occasion,  of  use  for  the  whole 
life-time. 

Sept,  26,  1726.  'Tis  just  about  three  years,  that  I  have  been 
for  the  most  part  in  a  low,  sunk  estate  and  condition,  miserably 
senseless  to  what  I  used  to  be,  about  spiritual  things.  'Twas  three 
years  ago,  the  week  before  commencement ;  just  about  the  same 
time  this  year,  I  began  to  be  somewhat  as  I  used  to  be. 

Jaji.  1728.  I  think  Christ  has  recommended  rising  early  in  the 
mommg,  by  his  rising  from  the  grave  very  early. 

Jan.  22,  1734.  I  judge  that  it  is  best,,  when  I  am  in  a  good 
frame  for  divine  contemplation,  or  engaged  in  reading  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  any  study  of  divine  subjects,  diat  ordinarily,  I  will  not  be 
interrupted  by  going  to  dinner,  but  will  forego  my  dinner,  ratfaer 
than  be  broke  off. 

April  4,  1735.  Wlien  at  any  time,  I  have  a  sense  of  any  divine 
thing,  tlien  to  turn  it  in  my  thoughts,  to  a  practical  improvement. 
As  (or  instance,  when  I  am  in  my  mind,  on  some  argument  for  the 
Truth  of  Religion,  the  Reality  of  a  Future  State,  and  the  like,  thai 
to  think  with  myself,  how  safely  I  may  venture  to  sell  all,  for  a  future 
good.  So  when,  at  any  time,  I  have  a  more  than  ordinaiy  sense 
of  the  Glory  of  the  Saints,  in  another  world ;  to  think  how  well  it 
is  worth  my  while,  to  deny  myself,  and  to  sell  all  that  I  have 
for  this  Glory,  &c. 

May^  18.  My  mind  at  present  is,  never  to  suffer  my  thoughts 
and  medititions,  at  all  to  ruminate. 

June  11.  To  set  apart  days  of  meditation  on  particular  subjects; 
as  sometimes,  to  set  apart  a  day  for  the  consideration  of  the  Great- 
ness of  my  Sins ;  at  another,  to  consider  the  Dreadfulness  and 
Certainty,  of  tlie  Future  Misery  of  Ungodly  men  ;  at  another,  the 
Trutli  and  Certainty  of  Relie;'on;  nnd  so.  of  the  Great  Future 
Things  promised  and  threatened  in  the  Scriptures. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

{iettlement  in  the  ministry  at  JVorthamptan. — Situation  of  things 
at  the  time  of  his  settlement. — Attent%an  to  Helicon  in  the  Par- 
ish,— Course  of  Study, — Habits  of  Life. — Marriage. — Death 
and  Character  of  Mr.  Stoddard. — Sickness  of  Mr.  Edwards. 
— Death  and  Character  of  his  Sister  Jerusha. — IRs  first  Puth- 
lication. 

On  the  15th  of  February,  1727,  Mr.  Edwards  was  ordained  as 
a  imnister  of  the  (jospel,  and  placed  over  the  church  and  congre- 

Sition  at  Northampton,  as  the  colleague  of  his  grandfather,  the 
ev.  Mr.  Stoddard.  He  was  now  entering  on  the  business  of  life, 
in  a  profession  attended  with  many  difficdties,  and  presenting  a 
field,  sufficiendy  ample  for  the  employment  of  the  highest  faculties 
ever  conferred  on  Man.  It  may  not  be  improper,  therefore,  to 
stop  a  moment,  and  review  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed. 

He  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  constitution  was  natu- 
rally so  tender  and  feeble,  as  to  be  preserved,  even  in  tolerable 
health,  only  with  unceasing  care.  He  had  passed  through  the 
successive  periods  of  childhood,  youth  and  early  manhood,  not  on- 
ly without  reproach,  but  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  the  high 
esteem  and  approbation,  of  all  who  knew  him.  His  filial  pie^, 
and  fraternal  afiection,  had  been  most  exemplary,  and  had  render- 
ed him  a  centre  of  strong  attraction,  to  the  united  family.  Origi- 
nally of  a  grave  and  sober  character,  he  had  been  the  subject  of 
early,  frequent  and  strong  religious  impressions ;  which,  if  they  did 
not  resuh  in  saving  conversion,  in  his  childhood,  yet  rendered  him 
conscientious,  and  solemnly  and  habitually  mindful  of  eternal  things. 
For  a  considerable  period,  he  had  not  only  felt  the  life  and  power 
of  religion,  but  had  appeared  imbued  with  an  unusually  large  mea- 
sure of  the  grace  of  God.  Few  persons,  of  the  same  age,  disco- 
ver a  piety  so  pure,  so  practical,  or  so  per\-ading. 

He  had  been  devoted  to  books,  from  his  infancy,  and  appears 
of  his  own  accord,  from  an  early  period,  to  have  formed  habits  of 
severe  and  successful  application.  His  mind,  originally  possessed 
of  uncommon  powers,  and  fraught  with  an  intense  desire  of  know- 
ledge, was  qualified  fcfr  eminence,  as  we  have  already  seen,  not  in 
a  single  pursuit  merely,  but  in  every  walk  of  literature  and  science. 
Though  probably  the  youngost  member  of  his  class,  he  had  been 
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acknowledged  as  its  first  scholar,  in  tlie  distribution  of  its  honours. 
He  had  not  been  distinguislied  for  his  attainments  in  Latin,  Crreek, 
or  Hebrew  literature  only,  but  still  more  in  tliose  studies  wliich  re- 
quire tlie  application  of  stronger  powers — ^in  Mathematics  and  Lo- 
gic, in  Natural  and  Mental  Philosophy,  and  the  higher  principles 
of  Theology.  In  tliese,  he  had  not  simply  proved  himself  capable 
of  comprehending  tlie  discoveries  of  others,  but  had  ventured  out, 
where  there  was  no  path  nor  guide,  into  new  and  unexplored  re- 
gions of  tlie  spiritual*  world,  with  a  success,  which  might  well  have 
prompted  him  to  bold  and  fearless  enterprize.  As  officers  of  the 
College,  the  peculiar  difficulties  in  which  they  were  placed,  had 
given  him,  and  his  associates,  an  opportunity  to  acquire  uncom- 
mon reputation,  not  only  as  instructors  and  governors  of  youths^ 
but  as  men  of  unshaken  firmness,  and  unwavering  integrity.  His 
mind  was  now  rich  in  its  attainments ;  its  views  were  already,  for 
the  period  in  which  he  lived,  singularly  expanded  and  comprehen- 
sive ;  and  its  powers  were  under  tliorough  discipline,  and  yielded 
an  exact  and  persevering  obedience.  His  habits  of  study  were 
completely  formed,  and  were  of  tlie  most  severe  and  unbending 
character. 

Theology  had  been,  for  years,  his  favorite  study.  For  it,  he 
had  deliberately  relinquished,  not  only  tlie  varied  pursuits  of  Nat- 
ural Science,  but  in  a  measure,  also,  those  investigations  into  the 
nature  and  operations  of  Mind,  by  w^hicli,  at  an  earlier  period,  fais 
whole  attention  had  been  engrossed.  He  had  already  discovered, 
tliat  much  of  what  he  found  in  Systems  and  Commentaries,  was  a 
mere  mass  of  rubbish;  and  that  many  of  the  great  principles,  which 
constitute  tlie  foundation  of  the  science,  were  yet  to  be  established. 
He  had  studied  Theology,  not  chiefly  in  Systems  or  Commenta- 
ries, but  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  character  and  mutual  relations  of 
God  and  his  creatures,  from  which  all  its  ])rinciples  are  derived ; 
and  had  already  entered  on  a  scries  of  investigations,  which,  if  ul- 
timately found  correct,  would  eflfectuate  most  im)K)rtant  changes  in 
the  opinions  of  tlie  christian  world. 

The  ministr)'  had  long  been  the  profession  of  his  choice,  and 
was  doubtless  the  only  profession,  which  he  had  ever  thonglit  of 
pursuing.  Few  persons,  probably,  enter  the  sacred  office,  widi 
more  just  \\e\\s  of  its  elevation  and  importance.  His  work,  he 
appears  to  have  regarded,  simply  as  the  work  of  salvation  >-4be 
same  work,  on  which  HE,  whose  commission  he  bore,  came  down 
to  this  lower  world  : — and  to  the  accomplishment  of  it,  the  surren- 
dr}'  of  himself  appears  to  have  been  deliberate  and  entire.  HLs 
reception  as  a  preacher,  had  certainly  been  flattering.  Repeated, 
and  urgent  proposals  had  been  made  to  him  for  setdcment ;  and. 
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as  far  as  he  was  known,  he  was  obviously  regarded,  as  a  young 
man  of  uncommon  promise. 

Noitliampton,  tlie  place  of  his  setdement,  is  in  its  natural  situa- 
tion, uncommonly  pleasant,  was  then  die  shire  town  of  a  county, 
embracing  nearly  one  half  of  the  area  of  die  colony,  and  embodied 
within  its  limits,  more  dian  the  ordinary  share  of  refinement  and 
polish.  The  church  was  large,  and,  with  the  congregation,  wa& 
united.  Both  were  united  in  liim,  and  eaniesdy  desirous  diat  he 
should  become  their  minister.  •  From  his  childhood,  he  had  famil- 
iarly known  both  the  place,  and  die  people.  His  parents  were  the 
familiar  friends  of  many  of  the  inliabitants ;  and  diey,  with  his  con- 
nexions in  the  place,  regarded  his  setdement  there  as  a  most  pleas- 
ing event. 

He  was  also  the  individual,  whom  probably,  of  all  others,  his 
grandfather  desired,  for  his  colleague  and  successor.  That  vene- 
rable man,  then  b  his  84th  year,  had  been  the  minister  of  North- 
ampton,  55  years ;  and  by  his  piet}',  his  great  energy  of  character, 
and  his  knowledge  of  mankind,  had  early  acquired,  and  maintained 
tlirough  a  long  fife,  a  singular  degree  of  weight  among  the  clergy 
and  churches  of  New-England.  Though  a  close  student,  and  an 
able  and  faithful  preacher,  he  was  in  character  a  man  of  business, 
and  of  action ;  and,  in  all  the  important  ecclesiastical  bodies  of 
Massachusetts,  he  had  for  many  years  an  influence,  which  usually 
was  not  contested,  and  almost  always  was  paramount.  In  Nordi- 
ampton,  he  had  been  a  faithful  and  successful  minister.  Under  his 
preaching,  the  place  had  repeatedly  witnessed  revivals  of  religion  : 
particularly  m  1679,  1683,  1690,  1712,  and  1718.  Those  hi 
1683,  1690,  and  1712,  were  distinguished  for  their  extent,  and  for 
the  accessions  made  to  the  number  of  communicants.  While  the 
existing  members  of  die  church,  with  scarcely  an  excepdon,  re- 
garded liim  as  their  spiritual  father,  all  the  acting  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  had  grown  up  under  his  ministry,  and  had  been  accustomed, 
from  infancy,  to  pay  a  respect  to  his  person  and  character,  and  a 
deference  to  his  opinions,  such  as  children  pay  to  diose  of  a  loved 
and  venerated  parent. 

One  circumstance,  relating  to  the  actual  condition  of  die  church 
at  Northampton,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  had  an  ulti- 
mate bearing  on  some  of  die  most  important  events  recorded  in 
these  pages.  That  church,  like  the  other  early  churches  of  New- 
England,  according  to  its  original  platform,  admitted  none  to  die 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  except  those,  who,  after  due  ex- 
amination, were  regarded,  in  the  judgment  of  christian  charity,  as 
regenerate  persons.  Such  was  the  uniform  practice  of  the  church, 
from  the  time  of  its  formation,  during  the  life  of  Mr.  Mather,  and 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  after  die  setdement  of  Mr.  Stoddard. 
How  early  Mr.  Stoddard  changed  his  own  views  on  this  subject, 
cannot  probably  be  ascertained ;  but  he  attempted,  in  1704,  and. 
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though  not  without  opposition,  yet  witli  ultimate  success,  to  iiiti'O- 
ckice  a  corresponding  cliange  in  the  practice  of  the  Church. 
Tliouirh  no  vote  was  tlien  taken  to  alter  tlie  rules  of  admission,  yet 
tlie  point  of  practice  was  yielded.  The  Sacrament,  from  that  time, 
was  viewed  as  a  converting  ordinance,  and  those,  who  were  not  re- 
garded, eitlier  hy  themselves  or  otliers,  as  possessed  of  piety,  were 
encouraged  to  unite  themselves  to  the  Church. 

Tiie  attention  to  religion,  in  1718,  was  neitlier  extensive,  nor  of 
long  continuance,  and  appears  not  to  have  terminated  happily. 
During  tlie  nine  years,  which  intervened  ^between  that  event  and 
the  settlement  of  Mr.'  Edwards,  Mr.  Stoddard  wimessed  "  a  far 
more  degenerate  time  among  his  people,  particularly  among  the 
young,  than  ever  before,"  in  which  the  means  of  salvation  w^erc 
attended  with  little  or  no  visible  efficacy.  The  young  became  ad- 
dicted to  habits  of  dissipation  and  licentiousness ;  family  govern- 
ment too  generally  failed ;  tlie  Sabbatli  was  extensively  profaned ; 
and  tlie  decorum  of  the  sanctuary  was  not  unfrequently  disturbed. 
I'here  had  also  long  prevailed  in  the  town,  a  spirit  of  contention 
between  two  parties,  into  which  they  had  for  many  years  been  di- 
\ided,  which  kept  alive  a  mutual  jealousy,  and  prepared  them  to 
oppose  one  another,  in  all  publid  afiairs. 

Such  were  the  circumstances,  in  which  Mr.  Edwards  entered  on 
liis  ministry  at  Northampton. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Stoddard,  though  so  much  advanced  in  years, 
had  a  good  degree  of  strength,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and,  for  a 
considerable  period  after  the  settlement  of  his  grandson,  he  was 
able  to  officiate  in  the  desk,  the  half  of  every  Sabbath.  Almost 
immediately  after  tliat  event,  he  was  permitted  to  witness  a  work 
of  divine  grace,  among  some  of  his  people ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  about  twenty  were  believed  to  be  savingly  converted.  This 
was  to  him,  a  most  pleasing  circumstance,  as  weU  as  most  useful  to 
his  colleague ;  who  observes,  "  I  have  reason  to  bless  God,  for  the 
great  advantage  I  had  by  it."  No  doubt  it  was  intended,  to  pre- 
pare him  for  more  important  and  interesting  scenes.  The  atten- 
tion to  religion,  though  at  no  time  very  extensive,  continued  for 
about  two  years,  and  was  followed  by  several  years  of  general  inat- 
tention and  indifference. 

Immediately  after  his  settlement,  Mr.  Edwards  commenced  the 
practice  of  prej>aring  two  discourses  weekly ;  one  of  which  was 
preached  as  a  I^ccture,  on  an  evening  in  the  week.  Tliis  he  con- 
tinued, for  several  years.  Though  he  regarded  preaching  the 
Gospel,  as  the  great  duty  of  a  minister,  and  would  on  no  account 
ofler  to  God,  or  deliver  to  his  people,  that,  which  wds  not  the  fruit 
of  toil  and  labour;  yet  he  resolved,  fix)m  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry,  not  to  devote  tlie  time  of  each  week,  exclusively  to 
the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  but  to  spend  a  laree  portion  of  it« 
in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  investigation  of  the  more  diffi- 
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cult  and  important  Subjects  of  Theology.  His  mode  of  study  \\itli 
the  pen,  has  been  described,  and  was  now  vigourously  pursued,  in 
tlie  continuation  of  his  "  Miscellanies,"  and  his  '*  Notes  on  tiie 
Scriptures,"  as  well  as  of  a  work,  entided,  "  The  Types  of  the 
Messiah  in  the  Old  Testament,"  which  he  appears  to  have  com- 
menced, while  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  Widi  an  infirm  con- 
stitution, and  health  ordinarily  feeble,  it  was  obviously  impossible, 
however,  to  carry  tliis  ResoluUon  into  practice,  without  the  most 
strict  attention  to  diet,  exercise  and  mediod ;  but  in  all  diese  points, 
Iiis  habits  had  long  been  formed,  and  persevered  in,  with  a  direct 
reference  to  tlie  best  improvement  of  time,  and  die  greatest  effi- 
ciency of  his  intellectual  powers.  In  eating  and  drinking,  he  was 
unusually  abstemious,  and  constantly  watchful.  He  carefully  ob- 
served the  effects  of  the  different  sorts  of  food,  and  selected  those, 
which  best  suited  his  constitution,  and  rendered  Iiim  most  fit  for 
mental  labour.  Having  also  ascertained  the  quantity  of  food, 
which,  while  it  sustained  his  bodily  strength,  left  his  mind  most 
sprightly  and  active,  he  most  scrupidously  and  exactiy  confined 
himsen  to  the  prescribed  limits ;  regarding  it  as  a  shame  and  a  sin, 
to  waste  his  time,  and  his  mental  strength,  by  animal  indulgence. 
In  this  respect,  he  lived  by  nde,  and  constantiy  practised  great  self- 
denial  ;  as  he  did  also,  with  regard  to  the  time  passed  in  sleep.  He 
accustomed  himself  to  rise  at  four,  or  betw^een  four  and  five  m  the 
morning,  and,  in  winter,  spent  several  of  those  hours  in  study,  which 
are  commonly  wasted  in  slumber.  In  tiie  evening,  he  usually  al- 
lowed himself  a  season  of  relaxation,  in  the  midst  of  his  family. 

His  most  usual  diversion  in  summer,  was  riding  on  horseback* 
and  walking;  and  in  his  solitary  rides  and  walks,  he  appears  to 
have  decided,  before  leaving  home,  on  what  subjects  to  meditate. 
He  would  commonly,  unless  diverted  by  company,  ride  two  or 
three  miles  after  dinner,  to  some  lonely  grove,  ^iiere  he  would  dis- 
mount and  walk  awhile.  At  such  times,  he  generally  carried  his 
pen  and  ink  with  him,  to  note  any  thouglit  that  might  be  suggested, 
and  which  promised  some  light  on  any  important  subject.  In  win- 
ter, he  was  accustomed,  almost  daily,  to  take  his  axe,  and  cut 
wood  moderately,  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  or  more.  In  soli- 
tary rides  of  considerable  length,  he  adopted  a  kind  of  artificial 
memory.  Having  pursued  a  given  subject  of  tiiought,  to  its  proper 
results,  he  would  pin  a  small  piece  of  paper  on  a  given  spot  in  his 
coat,  and  charge  bis  mmd  to  associate  die  subject  and  die  piece  of 
paper.  He  woidd  then  repeat  die  same  process  with  a  second 
subject  of  thought,  fastening  the  token  in  a  different  place,  and 
tlien  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  as  the  time  might  permit.  From  a  ride 
of  several  days,  he  would  usually  bring  home  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  remembrancers ;  and,  on  going  to  his  study,  would 
take  them  ofl!*,  one  by  one,  in  regular  order,  and  \\Tite  down  the 
train  of  thought,  of  which  each  was  intended  to  remind  liim. 
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"He  did  not,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  "make  itliis  custom,  to 
visit  his  people  in  their  own  houses,  unless  he  was  sent  for  by  die 
sick  ;  or  he  Jieard  tliat  tliey  were  under  some  special  affliction.  In- 
stead of  visiting  from  house  to  house,  he  used  to  preach  frequently 
at  private  meetings,  hi  particular  neighbourhoods ;  and  often  call 
die  yonng  people  and  children  to  his  own  house,  when  he  used  to 
pray  widi  diem,  and  treat  with  diem  in  a  manner  suited  to  dieir 
years  and  circumstances ;  and  he  catechised  die  children  in  public, 
every  Sabbadi  in  die  forenoon.  And  he  used,  sometimes,  to  pro- 
pose questions  to  particular  young  persons,  in  writing,  for  them  to 
answer,  after  a  proper  dme  given  to  them  to  prepare.  In  putting 
out  diese  questions,  he  endeavoured  to  suit  diem  to  the  age,  genius 
and  ability  of  those,  to  whom  they  were  given.  His  quesdous  were 
generally  such,  as  recjuircd  but  a  sliort  answer  ;  and  yet,  could  not 
be  answered,  widiout  a  particular  knowledge  of  some  historical 
part  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  dierefore  led,  and  even  obliged,  per- 
sons to  study  the  Bible. 

"  He  did  not  neglect  visiting  his  people  from  house  to  house, 
because  he  did  not  look  upon  it,  in  ordinar}*^  cases,  to  be  one  im- 
portant part  of  the  work  of  a  Gospel  minister ;  but,  because  he 
supiiosed  diat  ministers  should,  widi  respect  to  this,  consult  their 
own  talents  and  circumstances,  and  visit  more  or  less,  according  to 
die  degree,  in  which  diey  could  hope  thereby,  to  promote  the 
great  ends  of  the  ministry.  He  obsei*ved,  that  some  had  a  talent 
for  entertaining  and  profiting,  by  occasional  visits  among  their  peo- 
ple. They  have  words  at  command,  and  a  facility  at  introducing 
profitable  religious  discourse,  in  a  manner  free,  natural  and  familiar, 
and  apparendy  widiout  design  or  contrivance.  He  supposed,  that 
such  had  a  call,  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  their  dme,  in  visidng  their 
peo])lc ;  but  he  looked  on  his  own  talents,  to  be  quite  otherwise. 
He  >vas  not  able  to  enter  into  a  free  conversation  widi  every  person 
he  met,  and,  in  an  easy  manner,  turn  it  to  whatever  topic  he  pleas- 
ed, without  the  help  of  otliers,  and  it  may  be,  against  dieir  inclina- 
tions. He  dicrefoie  found,  diat  his  visits  of  this  kind,  must  be,  in 
a  great  degree,  un|)rontable.  And  as  he  was  settled  in  a  lai^e 
parish,  it  would  huve  taken  up  a  great  part  of  his  dme,  to  visit  fincrni 
house  to  house,  which  he  thought  he  could  spend,  in  his  study,  to 
much  more  valuable  purposes,  and  so  better  promote  the  great  ends 
of  Jiis  niiuistiy.  For  it  ajipeared  to  him,  diat  he  could  do  the 
p;rcatcst  good  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  most  ])romote  the  cause  of 
Christ,  by  preaching  and  wridng,  and  conversing  widi  persons  un- 
der religious  impressions,  in  his  study ;  whither  he  encouraged  all 
>uch  to  repair  ;  where  ihoy  might  be  sure,  in  ordinary  cases,  to 
(ind  him,  and  to  be  allowed  easy  access  to  him ;  and  where  they 
were  treated  with  all  desirable  tenderness,  kindness  and  familia- 
rilv." 

Owing  to  tiis  constant  watchfulness,  and  self-denial  in  food  and 
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sleep,  and  his  regular  attention  to  bodily  exercise,  notwidistanding 
the  feebleness  of  his  constitution,  few  students  are  capable  of  more 
close  or  more  long  continued  application,  than  he  was.  He  com- 
monly spent  thirteen  hours,  every  day,  in  his  study ;  and  these 
hours  were  passed,  not  in  perusing  or  treasuring  up  the  thoughts  of 
others,  but  in  employments  far  more  exhausting — in  the  investiga- 
tion of  difficult  subjects,  in  the  origination  and  arrangement  of 
thoughts,  in  the  invention  of  arguments,  and  in  the  discovery  of 
truths  and  principles.  Nor  was  his  exact  method,  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  his  time,  of  less  essential  service.  In  consequence  of  his 
uniform  regularity  and  self-denial,  and  the  force  of  habit,  the 
powers  of  his  mind  were  always  at  his  command,  and  would  do 
their  prescribed  task  in  the  time  appointed.  This  enabled  him  to 
assign  the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  each  week,  to  given  days, 
and  specific  subjects  of  investigation  to  other  given  days ;  and  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  sickness,  or  journeying,  or  some  other  extraordi- 
nary interruption,  it  w^as  rare,  indeed,  tliat  he  failed  of  accomplish- 
ing every  part  of  his  weekly  task,  or  that  he  was  pressed  for  time 
in  the  accomplishment.  So  exact  w^as  the  distribution  of  his  time, 
and  so  perfect  tiie  command  of  his  mental  powers,  that  in  addition 
to  his  preparation  of  two  discourses  in  each  week,  his  stated  and 
occasional  lectures,  and  his  customary  pastoral  duties,  he  continued 
regularly  his  "  Notes  on  the  Scriptures,"  his  "  Miscella- 
nies," his  "  Types  of  the  Messiah,"  and  a  work  which  he 
soon  commenced,  entided,  "Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  in 
THE  Old  Testament,  and  their  Fulfilment." 

On  the  28th  of  July,  1727,  Mr.  Edwards  was  married,  at  New 
Haven,  to  Miss  Sarah  Pierrepont.  Her  paternal  grandfather, 
John  Pierrepont,  Esq.  who  came  from  England  and  resided  in 
Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  was  a  younger  branch  of  a  most  distin- 
guished family,  in  his  own  country.  Her  father,  the  Rev.  James 
riERREPONT,  was  "  an  eminent,  pious  and  useful  minister,  at  New 
Haven."  He  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Hooker,  of  Farmington,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  of  Hartford,  familiarly  denominated  ''the  father  of  the 
Connecticut  Churches,"  and  "  well  known,  in  the  Churches  of 
England,  for  his  distinguished  talents  and  most  ardent  piety."  Mr. 
Pierrepont  was  one  oi  the  principal  founders,  and  one  of  the  Trus- 
tees ot  Yale  College ;  and,  to  help  forward  tlie  infant  seminary, 
read  lectures  to  the  students,  for  some  considerable  time,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  Platform  of  the  Connecticut 
Churches,  established  at  Saybrook,  in  1 708,  is  ascribed  to  his  pen. 
Miss  Pierrepont  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  January,  1710,  and  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  was  in  the  18tli  year  of  her  age.  She  was 
a  young  lady  of  uncommon  beauty.  Not  only  is  this  the  language 
of  tradition  ;  but  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  first  saw  her  when  the  mother 
«f  seven  children,  says  she  was  more  than  ordinarily  beautiful ;  and 
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licr  portrait,  taken  by  a  resi)ectal)Ie  Enj^lisli  painter,*  while  it  pre- 
scMits  a  form  and  features  not  often  rivalled,  exhibits  also  that  pe- 
culiar loveliness  of  expression,  which  is  the  combined  result  of  in- 
telligence, cheerfulness  and  benevolence.  The  native  powers  of 
her  mind,  were  of  a  su|)erior  order  ;  and  her  parents  being  in  easy 
circumstimces,  and  of  liberal  views,  provided  for  their  children  all 
tlie  advantages  of  an  enlightened  and  j)olished  education.  In  her 
manners  she  was  gentle  and  courteous,  amiable  in  her  beha\iour, 
and  the  law  of  kindness  appeared  to  govern  all  her  conversation 
and  conduct.  She  was  also  a  rare  example  of  early  piety ;  having 
exliibited  the  life  and  power  of  religion,  and  that  in  a  remaikable 
manner,  when  only  five  years  of  age  ;t  o"^  having  also  confirmed 
tlie  hopes  which  her  friends  tlicn  cherished,  by  the  uniform  and  in- 
creasing excellence  of  her  character,  in  childhood  and  youth.  So 
warm  and  animated  wtjre  iier  religious  feelings,  in  every  period  of 
life,  that  iliey  might  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  enthusiastic, 
had  diey  not  been  under  the  control  of  true  delicacy  and  sound 
discretion.  Mr.  Edwards  had  known  her  several  years  before  tlieir 
marriage,  and  from  the  following  passage,  written  on  a  blank  leaf^ 
in  1723,  it  is  ob\ious,  that  even  then  her  uncommon  piety,  at  least, 
had  arrested  his  attention.  "  They  say  there  is  a  young  lady  in 
[New  Haven]  who  is  beloved  of  that  Great  Being,  wlio  made  and 
rules  the  world,  and  that  there  are  certain  seasons  in  which  this 
Qreat  Being,  in  some  way  or  other  invisible,  comes  to  her  and  fills 
her  mind  witli  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she  hardly  cares 
for  any  thing,  exct^pl  to  meditate  on  him — ^tliat  she  expects  after 
a  while  to  be  received  up  where  he  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of  the 
world  and  caught  up  into  heaven  ;  being  assured  that  he  loves  her 
too  well  to  let  her  remain  at  a  distance  from  him  always.  There 
she  is  to  dwell  widi  him,  and  to  be  ravished  widi  his  love  and  de- 
^Ught  forever.  Therefore,  if  you  present  all  the  world  before  her, 
with  die  richest  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it  and  cares  not  for 
it,  and  is  unmindful  of  any  pain  or  affliction.  She  has  a  strange 
sweemess  in  her  mind,  and  singular  purity  in  her  affections ;  is 
most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  conduct ;  and  you  could  not 
persuade  her  to  do  any  thing  wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her 
all  the  world,  lesfshe  should  offend  tliis  Great  Being.  She  is  of  a 
wonderful  sweetness,  calmness  and  universal  benevolence  of  mind  ; 
especially  after  diis  Great  God  has  manifested  hunself  toher  mind. 


*  *  The  Rov.  Dr.  Erikino,  the  wurtu  frii»ud  and  the  cormspondcnt  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, being  desirouK  of  proourin;;  a  correct  portrait,  both  of  him  and  hit  wifii, 
and  hearing  that  a  respectable  Enirlisli  pn  inter  was  in  Boston,  forwarded  to  his 
agent  in  that  town,  the  sum  requisite,  not  only  for  the  portraitn,  hat  for  the  ez- 
penaesoftJie  journey.  'J'hcy  were  taken  in  1740;  and  aA«r  tlic  death  of  Dr. 
Cnkine,  wore  very  kind>y  tranninilted  by  his  Executor,  to  Dr.  Edwards. 
t  HopkinB*  Life  of  Edwards.    Dr.  H.  resided  in  the  family  a  considcrabl* 
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She  will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place,  singing  sweetly ; 
and  seems  to  be  always  full  of  joy  and  pleasure;  and  no  one  knows 
for  what.  She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and  groves, 
and  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible  always  conversing  with  her." 
After  due  allowance  is  made  for  animation  of  feeling,  the  reader 
will  be  convinced,  tliat  such  a  testimony,  concerning  a  young  lady 
of  thirteen,  could  not  have  been  given,  by  so  competent  a  judge, 
had  there  not  been  something  unusual  in  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  her  mind,  and  the  excellence  of  her  life.  Few  persons,  we  are 
convinced,  no  older  than  she  was  at  die  time  of  her  marriage,  have 
made  equal  progress  in  holiness ;  and  rare,  very  rare,  is  the  in- 
stance, in  which  such  a  connexion  results  in  a  purer  or  more  unin- 
terrupted ha])pincss.  It  was  a  union,  founded  on  high  personal 
esteem,  and  on  a  mutual  affection,  which  continually  grew,  and 
ripened,  and  mellowed  for  the  time  of  harvest.  The  station,  which 
die  was  called  to  fill  at  this  early  age,  is  one  of  great  delicacy,  as 
well  as  responsibility,  and  is  attended  witli  many  diflSculties.  She 
entered  on  the  performance  of  the  various  duties  to  her  family  and 
tlie  people,  to  which  it  summoned  her,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
guidance  and  support  of  Grod ;  and  perhaps  no  stronger  evidence 
can  be  given  of  her  substantial  worth,  than  that  from  the  first  she 
discharged  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  secure  tlie  high  and  in- 
creasing approbation  of  all  w^ho  knew  her. 

The  attention  to  religion,  which  has  been  mentioned,  as  com- 
mencing  about  the  period  of  Mr.  Edwards'  ordination,  though  at 
no  time,  extensive,  continued  about  two  years,  and  was  followed  by 
several  years  of  inattention  and  indifference.  His  public  laboiu*s 
were  continued  ivith  faithfulness,  but  with  no  peculiar  success  ;  and 
he  had  reason  to  lament  the  too  perceptible  declension  of  liis  peo- 
ple, both  in  religion  and  morals. 

On  the  11th  of  Fcbniary,  1729,  his  venerable  colleague  was 
removed  from  tlie  scene  of  his  earthly  labours.  This  event  was 
sincerely  and  tenderly  lamented  by  the  people  of  Nordiampton,  as 
weD  as  extensively  thi'oughout  the  Province.  His  funeral  sermon 
was  preached  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  of 
Hatfield ;  and  numerous  clerg}'men,  in  their  own  desks,  paid  a 
similar  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

In  tlie  spring  of  the  same  year,  the  health  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in 
consequence  of  too  close  application,  so  far  failed  him,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  absent  from  his  people  several  months.  Early  in 
May,  he  was  at  New  Haven,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Edwards  and 
their  infant  child,  a  daughter  bom  Aug.  25th,  1728.  In  Septem- 
ber, his  fadier,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  daughters,  expresses  the 
hope  that  the  health  of  his  son  is  so  far  restored,  as  to  enable  him 
to  resume  his  labours,  and  to  preach  twice  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
summer  was  probably  passed,  partly  at  Northampton,  and  partly  in 
travelling.  ' 
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His  visit  to  Windsor,  in  September,  gave  him  liis  last  op|)oilti- 
nity  of  seemg  his  sister  Jenislia,  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  and  wlio 
a  little  while  before,  had  passed  a  considerable  time  with  her 
friends  in  Northampton.  Slie  was  attacked  with  a  maligTiant  fe- 
ver, in  December,  and,  on  the  22d  of  that  month,  died  at  her 
father's  house.  The  uncommon  strength  and  excellence  of  her 
character,  rendered  her  peculiarly  dear  to  all  her  relatives  and 
friends;  and  from  the  testimonials  of  her  father,  of  four  of  her 
sisters,  and  of  a  friend  of  the  family  at  a  distance,  written  soon 
after  her  death,*  I  have  ascertained  the  following  particulars.  She 
was  born  in  June,  1710,  and,  on  the  testimony  of  that  friend,  was 
a  young  lady  of  great  sweetness  of  temper,  of  a  fine  understanding 
and  of  a  beautiful  comitenance.  She  uiis  devoted  to  reading  from 
childhood,  and  though  fond  of  books  of  taste  and  amusement,  she 
custonmrily  preferred  tliose  which  require  close  thougJit,  and  are 
Ctttjd  to  strengthen  and  inform  the  mind.  Like  her  slsiers,  she 
had  received  a  thorough  education,  both  English  and  classical,  and 
by  her  jiroficiency,  had  justified  the  \iews  of  her  father  and  sus- 
tained the  honour  and  claims  of  her  sex.  In  conversation,  she 
was  solid  and  instructive  beyond  her  years,  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
"was  sprightly  and  active,  and  had  an  uncommon  share  of  native  wit 
and  humour.  Her  wit  was  always  delicate  and  kind,  and  used 
merely  for  recreation.  According  to  the  rule  she  prescribed  to 
another,  it  constituted  "  the  sauce,  and  not  the  food,  in  the  enter- 
tainment." feeing  fond  of  retirement  and  meditation  ii*om  early 
life,  she  passed  mueh  of  her  leisure  time  in  solitaiy  walks  in  the 
groves  behind  her  fntJKM's  house  ;  and  the?  richness  of  her  mind, 
in  moral  reflection  and  j)liiloso))hical  remark,  proved  that  these 
hours  were  not  wasted  in  reverie,  but  occupied  by  solid  thought 
and  profitable  coniemplation.  JIabitually  serene  and  cheerful,  siie 
was  contented  and  hajipy  ;  not  cua  ious  of  others,  not  desirous  of 
admiration,  not  ambitions  nor  aspirins: :  and  while  she  valued  high- 
ly the  esteem  of  lier  friends  and  of  the  wise  and  good,  she  was 
firmly  convinced  that  her  happiness  depended,  chiefly  and  ulti- 
mately, on  the  state  of  her  own  mind.  She  appeared  to  have 
gained  the  entire  gov<Tnment  of  her  temper  and  her  passions,  dis- 
covered uncommon  equanimity  and  firmness  under  trials,  and 
while,  in  diflicult  cases,  she  sought  the  best  advice,  yet  ultimately 
acted  for  herself.  Her  reliirious  life  began  in  childhood  ;  and  from 
that  time,  meditation,  prayer,  and  reading  the  sacred  Scriptures, 
yrcTG  not  a  prescribed  task,  but  a  coveted  enjoyment.  Her  sisters, 
who  knew  how  much  of  her  time  she  daily  passed  alone,  had  the 
best  reason  to  believe  tliai  no  place  was  so  pleasant  to  her  as  her 
own  retirement,  and  no  society  so  delightful  as  solitude  witli  Grod. 


^  Tliiii  lavt  wuB  publlirfird. 
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She  read  Theology,  as  a  Science,  with  the  deepest  interest,  and 
pursued  tlie  systematic  study  of  tlie  Scriptures,  by  die  help  of  the 
best  commentaries.  Her  observance  of  the  Sabbadi  was  exem- 
plary, in  solemnly  preparing  for  it,  in  allotting  to  it  the  prescribed 
hours,  and  in  devoting  it  only  to  sacred  employments ;  and  in  the 
solemn  and  entire  devotion  of  her  mind  to  the  duties  of  tlie  sanc- 
tuary, she  appeared,  habitually,  to  feel  widi  David,  "  Holiness  be- 
comedi  diine  liouse  forever."  Few  persons  attend  more  closely  to 
preaching,  or  judge  more  cx)rrccdy  concerning  it,  or  have  liigher 
pleasure  in  that  which  is  solid,  pungent  and  practical.  .She  saw  and 
conversed  with  Grod,  in  his  works  of  creation  and  providence. 
Her  religious  joy  was,  at  times,  intense  and  elevated.  After  telling 
one  of  her  sisters,  on  a  particular  occasion,  Uiat  she  could  not  de- 
scribe it,  she  observed  to  her,  that  it  seemed  like  a  streak  of  light 
shilling  in  a  dark  place ;  and  reminded  her  of  a  line  in  Watt's 
Lyrics, 


ik 


And  sudden,  from  the  cleaving  skies,  a  gleam  of  glory  brokc.^' 


Her  conscience  was  truly  enlightened,  and  her  conduct  appear- 
ed to  be  governed  by  principle.  She  approved  of  die  best  things; 
discovered  great  reverence  for  religion,  and  strong  attaclmient  to 
the  truly  pious  and  conscientious ;  was  severe  in  her  estimate  of 
herself,  and  charitable  in  judging  of  others ;  was  not  easily  pro- 
voked, and  usually  tried  to  excuse  die  provocation ;  was  unapt  to 
cherisli  prejudices,  and  lamented,  and  strove  to  conceal,  the  faults 
of  christians. 

On  die  testimony  of  diose  who  knew  her  best,  "  She  was  a  re- 
markably loving,  dutiful,  obedient  daughter,  and  a  veiy  kind  and 
loving  sister,"  "  very  helpful  and  serviceable  in  the  family,  and 
willingly  labouring  widi  her  oami  hands,"  \ery  "  kind  and  friendly 
to  her  neighbours,"  attentive  to  the  sick,  charitable  to  the  poor, 
prone  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  and  merciful  to  the  brutes ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  respectful  to  superiors,  obliging  to  equals, 
condescending  and  affable  to  inferiors,  and  manifesting  sincere  good 
wdll  to  all  mankind.  Coiuteous  and  easy  in  her  manners,  she  was 
also  modest,  unostentatious  and  retiring  ;  and,  while  she  uniformly 
respected  herself,  she  commanded  the  respect  of  all  who  saw  her. 
She  was  fond  of  all  that  was  comely  in  dress,  but  averse  to  every 
tiling  gay  and  gaudy.  She  loved  peace,  and  strove  to  reconcile 
those  who  were  at  variance ;  was  delicately  attentive  to  those  of 
her  sex,  who  were  slighted  by  others;  received  reproofs  with 
meekness,  and  told  others  of  their  faults,  with  so  much  sweetness 
and  faithfulness,  as  to  increase  their  esteem  and  affection  for  her- 
self. She  detested  all  guile,  and  management,  and  deception,  all 
flattery  and  falsehood,  and  wholly  refused  to  associate  with  those 
who  exhibited  this  character.     She  was  most  carefid  and  select  in 
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her  friendships,  and  most  true  and  faitlifnl  to  her  friends — highly 
valuing  their  affection,  and  discovering  the  deepest  interest  in  llieir 
welfare.  Her  conversation  and  conduct,  indicated  uncommon  in- 
nocence and  purity  of  mind  ;  and  slie  avoided  many  tilings,  which 
are  thought  correct  hy  multitudes,  who  are  slrictly  virtuous.  Dur- 
ing her  sickness,  she  was  not  forsaken.  A  day  or  two  before  its 
termination,  she  manifested  a  remarkable  admiration  of  tlie  grace 
and  mercy  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  sinners,  and  particu- 
larly to  herself :  saying,  "  It  is  wonderful,  it  surprizes  me."  A 
part  of  tlie  time,  she  was  in  some  degree  delirious ;  but,  when  her 
mind  wandered,  it  seemed  to  wander  heavenward.  Just  before 
her  death,  she  attempted  to  sing  a  liymn,  entitled,  "  The  Absence 
of  Christ,"  and  died,  in  the  full  possession  of  her  rational  powers, 
expressing  her  ho])c  of  eternal  salvation  through  his  blood.  This 
first  example  of  the  ravages  of  death,  in  tliis  numerous  family, 
was  a  most  trying  event  to  all  its  members ;  and  tlie  tenderness, 
with  which  they  cherished  the  meinor)-  of  her  who  was  gone,  pro- 
bably terminated  only  with  life. 

The  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  was  bom  on 
the  2Gdi  of  the  following  April,  and  named  Jekusha,  after  their  de« 
ceased  sister. 

In  July,  1731,  Mr.  Edwards  being  in  Boston,  delivered  a  Ser- 
mon at  the  public  lecture,  entitled,  "  (Jod  glorified  in  Man's  De- 
pendence," from  1  Cor.  i.  29,  30.  "  That  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
his  j}rescncc.  But  of  him  are  ye  in  Christ  Jesus y  who  of  God  is 
made  unto  us  wisdom,  ami  righteousness^  and  sanetificatiofiyand  re- 
dnnption.  That  according  as  it  is  written,  lie  tliat  gloriethj  lei 
Am  glory  in  the  lA>rd,^^  It  was  published,  at  the  request  of  seve- 
ral ministers,  and  others  who  heard  it,  and  preceded  by  a  preface, 
l>y  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Prince  and  Cooper,  of  Boston.  This  was 
his  first  publication,  and  is  scarcely  known  to  the  American  reader 
of  his  Works.  The  subject  was  at  that  time  novel,  as  cxiiibited 
by  the  preacher,  and  made  a  deep  impression  on  die  audience,  and 
on  the  Rev.  Gentlemen  who  were  particularly  active  in  prociuring 
its  publicjition.  "  It  was  with  no  small  difliculty,"  say  tliey,  "  tliat 
die  authors  youth  and  modesty  were  prevailed  on,  to  let  liim  ap- 
pear a  preacher  in  our  public  lecture,  and  afterwards  to  give  us  a 
copy  of  his  discourse,  at  tlie  desire  of  divers  minisU?rs,  and  others 
who  heard  it.  But,  as  we  quickly  found  him  to  be  a  workman  diat 
need  not  be  ashamed  before  liis  brethren,  our  Siitisfacdon  was  the 
greater,  to  see  him  pitching  upon  so  noble  a  subject,  and  treating  it 
with  so  much  strength  and  clearness,  as  the  judicious  will  perceive 
in  the  following  composure :  a  subject,  which  secures  to  (Jod  his 
great  design,  in  the  work  of  fallen  man's  redemption  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  which  is  evidently  so  laid  out,  as  tliat  die  glory  of  die 
whole  should  return  to  lum  the  blessed  ordainer,  purchaser,  and 
applier ;  a  subject,  which  enters  deep  into  practical  religion ;  with- 
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out  the  belief  of  which,  that  must  soon  die  in  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  men." 

The  following  is  the  testimony,  borne  by  tli^se  excellent  men, 
to  the  talents  and  piety  of  the  author : 

"  We  cannot,  tlierefore,  but  express  our  joy  and  tliankfulness, 
that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  is  pleased  still  to  raise  up,  from 
among  the  cliildren  of  his  people,  for  die  supply  of  his  cliurches, 
those  who  assert  and  maintain  these  evangelical  principles ;  and 
that  our  churches,  notwithstanding  all  their  degeneracies,  have  still 
a  high  value  for  just  principles,  and  for  those  who  publicly  own  and 
teach  them.  And,  as  we  cannot  but  wish  and  pray,  that  the  Col- 
lege in  the  neighbouring  colony,  as  well  as  our  own,  may  be  a 
fruitful  mother  of  many  such  sons  as  the  author;  so  we  heartily  re- 
joice, in  tlie  special  favour  of  Providence,  in  bestowing  such  a  rich 
gift  on  the  happy  church  of  Nortliampton,  which  has,  for  so  many 
lustres  of  years,  flourished  under  the  influence  of  such  pious  doc- 
trines, taught  them  in  the  excellent  ministry  of  their  late  venerable 
pastor,  whose  gift  and  spirit  we  hope  will  long  live  and  shine  in  his 
grandson,  to  the  end  that  they  may  abound  in  all  the  lovely  fruits 
of  evangelical  humility  and  thankfulness,  to  the  glory  of  God." 

Tlie  discourse  itself,  deserves  this  high  commendation.  It  was 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  efforts,  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
to  illustrate  tlie  glory  of  God,  as  appearing  in  the  greatest  of  all  his 
works,  the  work  of  man's  redemption.  Rare  indeed  is  tlie  instance, 
in  which  a  first  publication  is  equally  rich  in  condensed  thought^ 
or  in  new  and  elevated  conceptions. 

The  third  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  also  a  daughter,  was 
bom,  February  13th,  1732,  and  received  the  name  of  Esther,  af- 
ter his  Mother  and  Mrs.  Stoddard, 
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liemnrkahle  Revival  of  Rrligion^  ia  1734,  and  '35. — Its  Extent 
and  Power, — Manner  of  treating  Awakened  Sinners, —  Causes 
of  its  Decline, — Religions  Controversy  in  Hampshire, — Death 
of  his  Sister  Lucy, — Characteristics  of  Mrs,  Edwards, — Re- 
mainder of  Personal  JVarrative, 

Early  in  1 732,  Uie  state  of  religion  in  Nortlianipton,  which  had 
been  for  several  years  on  the  decline,  began  gradually,  and  per- 
ceptibly, to  grow  better ;  and,  an  obvious  check  was  given,  to  the 
open  prevalence  of  disorder  and  licentiousness.  Immoral  practices, 
which  had  long  been  customary,  were  regarded  as  disgraceful,  and 
extensively  renounced.  The  young,  who  had  been  the  cliief  abet- 
tors of  diese  disorders,  and  on  whom  the  means  of  grace  had  ex- 
erted no  salutary  influence,  discovered  more  of  a  disposition  to 
hearken  to  tlie  counsels  of  tlieir  parents,  and  the  admonitions  of 
the  Gospel,  relinquished  by  degrees  dieir  more  gross  and  publiG> 
sins,  and  attended  on  die  worsliip  of  the  SabbaUi  more  generally, 
and  with  greater  decx)rum  and  seriousness  of  mind ;  and,  among 
the  people  as  a  body,  there  was  a  larger  number  than  before,  who 
manifested  a  personal  interest  in  dieir  own  salvation.  This  desira- 
ble change  in  the  congregation,  became  more  and  more  percepti- 
ble, throughout  diat  and  tlie  following  year.  At  the  latter  end  of 
1733,  there  appeared  a  vcrj'  unusual  flexibleness,  and  a  dispos- 
tion  to  yield  to  advice,  in  the  young  of  both  sexes  ;  on  an  occasion, 

r,  and  under  circumstances,  where  it  was  wholly  unexpected.  It 
had  long,  and  perhaps  always,  been  the  custom  in  Nordiampton,  to 
devote  the  Sabbath  evening,  and  the  evening  after  the  stated  pub- 
lic lecture,  to  visiting  and  diversion.  On  a  Sabbadi  preceding  one 
of  the  public  lectures,  Mr.  Edwards  preached  a  sermon  on  die 
subject,  explaining  the  mischievous  consequences  of  diis  unhappy 
practice,  exhorting  the  young  to  a  reformation ;  and  calling  on  pa- 
rents and  masters,  universally,  to  come  to  an  explicit  agreement 
widi  one  anodier,  to  govern  their  families  in  diis  res])ect^  and  on 
these  evenings,  to  keep  their  children  and  seiTants  at  home.  The 
following  evening,  it  so  happened  that,  among  a  considerable  num- 
ber visiting  at  his  house,  there  were  individuals  from  every  part  of 
tlie  toun;  and  he  took  that  occasion,  to  propose  to  those  who 
were  present,  that  they  should,  in  his  name,  request  the  heads  of 
families  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  to  assemble  the  next 
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day,  and  converse  upon  the  subject,  and  agree,  every  one,  to  re- 
strain his  own  family.  They  did  so.  Such  a  meeting  was  accor- 
dingly held  in  each  neighbourhood,  and  the  proposal  was  univer- 
sally complied  with.  But,  when  diey  made  known  tWs  agreement 
to  their  families,  they  found  little  or  no  restraint  necessary ;  for  the 
young  people,  almost  without  exception,  declared  that  they  were 
convinced,  by  what  they  had  heard  from  the  desk,  of  the  impropri- 
ety of  the  practice,  and  were  ready  cheerfully  to  relinquish  it. 
From  that  time  forward,  it  was  given  up,  and  there  was  an  imme- 
diate and  thorough  reformation  of  those  disorders  and  immoralities, 
which  it  had  occasioned.  This  unexpected  occurrence,  tenderly 
adected  and  solemnized  die  minds  of  the  people,  and  happily  pre- 
pared them  for  events  of  still  deeper  interest. 

Just  after  this,  there  began  to  be  an  unusual  concern  on  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  at  a  little  hamlet  called  Pascommuck,  consisting  of 
a  few  farm  houses,  about  Uiree  miles  from  the  principal  settlement; 
and  a  number  of  persons,  at  that  place,  appeared  to  be  savingly 
converted.  In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  sudden  and  awful  death  of 
a  young  man,  who  became  immediately  delirious,  and  continued  so 
until  he  died ;  followed  by  Uiat  of  a  young  mamed  woman,  who, 
after  great  mental  suffering,  appeared  to  find  peace  widi  God,  and 
died  full  of  comfort,  in  a  most  earnest  and  affecting  mamier  warn- 
ing and  counselling  others ;  contibuted  extensively,  and  powerfid- 
ly,  to  solemnize  die  minds  of  the  young,  and  to  excite  a  deeper 
interest  on  die  subject  of  religion,  throughout  the  congregation. 

The  fourth  child  and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  was 
bom  April  7th,  1734,  and  baptized  by  the  name  of  Mary. 

In  the  autumn,  Mr.  Edwards  recommended  to  die  young  peo^ 
pie,  on  the  day  of  each  stated  public  lecture,  to  assemble  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  and  spend  the  evening  in  prayer,  and  the  other 
duties  of  social  religion.  This  they  readily  did,  and  their  exam- 
ple was  followed,  by  diose  who  were  older. 

The  solemnity  of  mind,  which  now  began  to  pervade  the  church 
and  congregation,  and  which  was  constandy  increasing,  had  a  visi- 
ble re-action  on  all  the  labours  of  Mr.  Edwards,  public  as  well  as 
private;  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  discourses,in  any  language,more 
solemn,  spiritual  or  powerful,  than  many  of  those  which  he  now  deliv- 
ered. One  of  diese,  from  Matt.  xvi.  17,  entided, "  A  Divine  and  Su- 
pernatural Light  immediately  imparted  to  the  Soul  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  shown  to  be  both  a  Scriptural  and  Rational  doctrine,"  excited 
uncommon  interest  in  die  hearers,  and,  at  their  request,  was  now 
published.  As  an  exliibition  of  religion,  as  existing  within  the  soul, 
in  one  of  its  peculiar  forms  or  aspects,  it  will  be  found,  in  the  pe- 
rusal, remarkably  adapted  to  enlighten,  to  refresh  and  to  sanctify ; 
while  the  evidence  of  die  reality  of  such  a  light,  as  derived  both  from 
the  Scriptures  and  from  Reason,  will  convince  every  unprejudiced 
Blind. 

Vol.  h  1 6  jK^ 
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At  tliis  time,  a  violent  controversy,  respecting  Arminianism,  pre^ 
vailed  extensively  over  that  part  of  New-England,  and  the  friends 
of  \ital  piety  in  Northampton,  regarded  it  as  likely  to  have  a  mosi 
unliappy  bearing  on  the  interests  of  religion  in  that  place ;  but, 
contrar}'  to  tlicir  fears,  it  served  to  solemnize,  rather  than  to  excite 
animosity,  and  was  powerfully  overruled  for  the  promotion  of  reli- 
gion. JVlr.  Edwards,  well  knowing  that  the  points  at  issue  had  an 
immediate  bearing  on  the  great  subject  of  Salvation,  and  tliat  man- 
kind never  can  be  so  powerfully  aflccted  by  any  subject,  as  when 
their  attention  to  it  has  been  strongly  excited;  determined,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  fears  and  tlie  counsels  of  mtmy  of  his  friends,  to  ex- 
plain his  own  \iews  to  his  people,  from  the  desk.  Accordingly,  he 
preached  a  series  of  sermons,  on  tlie  various  points  relating  to  the 
controversy,  and  among  others,  his  well-known  Discourses,  on  tlie 
great  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Failli  alone.  For  this,  he  was 
severely  censured  by  numbers  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  ridiculed  by 
many  elsewhere.*  The  event,  however,  proved  tliat  he  had  judg- 
ed wisely.  In  his  discourses,  he  explained  the  scriptural  conditiona 
of  salvation,  and  exposed  the  errors  tlien  prevalent  widi  regard  to 
them,  with  so  much  force  of  argument,  and  in  a  manner  so  solemn 
and  practical,  that  it  was  attended  with  a  signal  blessing  from  hea- 
ven, on  tlie  people  of  his  charge.  Many,  who  had  cherished  these 
errors,  were  convinced  that  theycould  be  justified  only  by  the  right- 
eousness of  Christ ;  while  others,  w  ho  had  not,  were  brouglit  to 
feel,  tliat  they  must  be  renewed  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  tlie  minds 
of  both  were  led  the  more  earnestly  to  seek  tliat  tliey  might  be  ac- 
cepted of  God.  In  ilie  latter  part  of  December,  five  or  six  indi- 
vidujils  appeared  to  be  ver}'  suddenly  and  savingly  converted,  one 
after  anoUier ;  and  some  of  them,  in  a  maimer  so  remarkable,  as  to 
awaken  and  solemnize  very  great  numbers,  of  aU  ages  and  con- 
ditions. 

The  year  1735,  opened  on  Northampton,  in  a  most  auspicious 
manner.  A  deep  and  solemn  interest,  in  the  great  truths  of  reli- 
gion, had  become  universal  in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  among  all 
classes  of  people.     This  was  tlie  only  subject  of  conversation,  in 

every  company ;  and  almost  the  only  business  of  the  people,  ap- 

— ^^-^-^  * —   -  I 

*Aiiioiig  those,  \^'lio  opposed  Mr.  EdwurdH  on  this  occasion,  were  several 
members  of  a  family,  in  a  nci^iibouringr  town,  nearly  connected  with  his  ovm^ 
and  poBscf^incr,  from  its  niiinbers,  wealth  and  respectability,  a  considerable 
share  of  influence.  Their  rcli^iuus  sontinientH  differed  widely  from  his^  and 
their  opposition  to  him,  in  the  couriic  which  he  now  pursued,  became  direct 
and  violent.  As  his  defence  of  his  own  opinions  was  ro]^arded  as  triumphant^ 
they  appear  to  have  felt,  in  souic  degree,  Ihe  shame  and  mortification  of  a 
dcfcnt ;  and  their  opposition  to  Mr.  Kdwards,  though  ho  resorted  to  every  hon- 
ourable metliod  of  conciliation,  became,  on  their  part,  a  settled  personal  hoetU- 
Ity.  It  is  probable, that  their  advice  to  Mr.  Edwards,  to  refrain  from  the  con- 
troversy, and  particularly,  not  to  publlnh  his  sentiments  with  regard  to  it,  was 
given  somewhat  categorically,  and  with  a  full  expectation  tliat  licyouniraBbe 
was,  would  comply  with  it.  His  refusal  so  to  do,  was  an  offence  not  to  M  for- 
given.   We  shall  nave  occasion  to  recur  to  thia  subje^:!  again . 
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peared  to  be,  to  secure  their  salvation.  So  extensive  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  there  was  scarcely  an  individual 
in  tlie  town,  either  old  or  young,  who  was  left  unconcerned  about 
the  great  things  of  the  eternal  world.  This  was  true  of  the  gayest, 
of  tlie  most  licentious,  and  of  the  most  hostile  to  religion.  And  m 
the  midst  of  this  universal  attention,  the  work  of  conversion  was 
carried  on  in  the  most  astonishing  manner.  Every  day  witnessed 
its  triumphs  ;  and  so  great  was  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of 
the  town,  that  in  the  spring  and  summer  following,  it  appeared  to 
be  full  of  the  presence  of  God.  There  was  scarcely  a  house, 
which  did  not  furnish  the  tokens  of  his  presence,  and  scarcety  a 
family  which  did  not  present  the  trophies  of  his  grace.  "  The 
town,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  was  never  so  full  of  love,  nor  so  full  of 
joy,  nor  yet  so  full  of  distress,  as  it  was  then."  Whenever  he  met 
the  people  in  the  sanctuary,  he  not  only  saw  the  house  crowded, 
but  every  hearer  earnest  to  receive  the  truth  of  Grod,  and  often 
the  whole  assembly  dissolved  in  tears :  some  weeping  for  sorrow, 
others  for  joy,  and  others  from  compassion.  In  the  months  of  March 
and  April,  when  the  work  of  God  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
power,  he  supposes  the  number,  apparently  of  genuine  conversions, 
to  have  been  at  least  four  a  day,  or  nearly  thirty  a  week,  take  one 
week  with  another,  for  five  or  six  weeks  togetlier. 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  many  persons  from  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  came  to  Nortliampton,  to  attend  the  stated  lectures  of 
Mr.  Edwards ;  many  others,  on  business,  or  on  visits ;  and  many 
otiiers,  from  a  distance,  having  heard  contradictory  reports  of  the 
state  of  things,  came  to  see  and  examine  for  themselves.  Of  these, 
great  numbers  had  their  consciences  awakened,  were  savingly 
wrought  upon,  and  went  home  rejoicing  in  the  forgiving  love  of 
God.  This  appeared  to  be  the  means  of  spreading  the  same  in- 
fluence in  the  adjacent  towns,  and  in  places  more  remote,  so  that 
no  less  than  ten  towns  in  the  same  coun^',  and  seventeen  in  the 
adjoining  colony  of  Connecticut,  within  a  snort  time,  were  favoured 
with  Revivals  of  Religion. 

This  was  undwbtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events  of  the 
kind,  that  has  occurred  since  the  Canon  of  tlie  New  Testament 
was  finished.  It  was  so  on  account  of  its  universality :  no  class, 
nor  age,  nor  description,  was  exempt.  Upwards  of  fifty  persons 
above  forty  years  ol  age,  and  ten  above  ninety,  near  thirty  between 
ten  and  fourteen,  and  one  of  four,*  became,  in  the  view  of  Mr, 


*  Of  the  conTenlon  of  this  child,  whose  name  was  Phebe  Bartlett,  a  moit 
minute  and  interesting  account  is  given  in  the  ^  Narrative  of  Surprizing  Con- 
versions.*^ Dr.  Edwards,  under  date  of  March  30, 17B9,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Ry* 
land,  says,  *^  In  answer  to  your  enquiry,  in  a  former  letter,  concerning  Phebe 
Bartlett,  I  have  to  inform  yoiii  that  she  is  yet  living,  and  has  nnifonnly  main- 
tained the  character  of  a  tra^ convert." 
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Edwards,  the  subjects  of  tlie  renewing  grace  of  God.  It  was 
on  account  of  tlie  unusual  numbers,  who  appeared  to  become  chris- 
tians :  amounting  to  more  than  three  hundred  persons,  in  half  a 
year,  and  about  as  many  of  them  males  as  females.  Previous  to 
one  sacrament,  about  one  hundred  were  received  to  the  commun- 
ion, and  near  sixty  previous  to  another ;  and  the  whole  number  of 
communicants,  at  one  time,  was  about  six  hundred  and  twenty,  in- 
cluding almost  all  the  adult  population  of  the  town.  It  was  so  in  its 
rapid  progress,  in  its  amazing  power,  in  tlie  depth  of  the  convictions 
felt,  and  in  the  degree  of  light,  of  love,  and  of  joy  communicated ;  as 
well  as  in  its  great  extent,  and  in  its  swift  propagation,  from  place 
to  place. 

Early  in  the  ])rogress  of  this  work  of  grace,  Mr.  Edwards  seems 
to  have  decided  for  himself,  the  manner  in  which  he  wns  bound  to 
treat  awakened  sinners : — to  urge  rej)cntance  on  every  such  sinner, 
as  his  immediate  dutv  ;  to  insist  that  God  is  under  no  maimer  of 
obligation  to  any  unrenewed  man  ;  and  that  a  man  can  challenge 
nothing,  either  in  absolute  justice,  or  by  free  promise,  on  account  of 
any  thing  he  does  before  he  repents  and  believes.  He  was  fully 
convinced  that  if  he  had  taught  tliose,  who  came  to  consult  liiin  in 
their  spiritual  troubles,  any  odier  doctrines,  he  should  have  taken 
the  most  direct  course,  to  have  utterlv  undone  tliem.  The  dis- 
courses,  which,  beyond  measure  more  than  any  others  which  he 
preached,  "  had  an  immediate  saving  effect,"  were  several  from 
Kom.  iii.  19,  "  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped y"*^ — ^in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  show  tliat  it  would  be  just  witli  God,  forever  to  re- 
ject, and  cast  off',  mere  natural  men. 

Though  it  had  not  been  the  custom,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
for  a  long  period  at  Nordiampton,  to  require  of  candidates  for 
admission  to  the  church,  a  credible  relation  of  the  evidences  of  their 
own  conversion,  because,  if  unconverted,  they  were  supposed  to 
have  a  right  to  the  Sacrament  of  die  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  convert- 
ing ordinance ;  yet  Mr.  Edwards  sup|)osed  he  had  very  "  sufficient 
evidence"  of  the  conversion  of  those  who  were  now  admitted. 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  however,  riiat,  if  the  rules  of  the 
church  had  required,  in  every  case,  a  thorough  examination 
of  the  candidate's  pietv,  the  period  of  probation  would  have  been 
longer,  the  danger  of  a  false  profession  more  solemnly  realized, 
and  die  examination  of  each  individual,  by  the  pastor  of  die  churchy 
as  well  as  by  himself,  far  more  strict;  or  tliat  many,  at  first,  regard- 
ed, both  by  themselves  and  others,  as  unquestionably  christians, 
would  not,  at  that  time,  have  made  a  profession  of  religion.  But 
unfortunately  he  had  never  fully  examined  the  scriptural  ground 
for  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and,  like  many  odiers,  had 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  Mr.  Stoddard's  views  of  die  subject  were 
just.  Had  he  investigated  it  as  dioroughly,  at  that  important 
crisis^  as  he  did  afterwards,  there  can  be  but  litde  doubt  that,  in  the 
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higli  State  of  religious  feeling  then  prevalent,  tlie  cliurch  would 
readily  have  changed  its  practice,  or  diat  all  the  candidates  for 
admission,  would  have  consented  to  a  thorough  examination.  Had 
such  indeed  been  the  issue,  Mr.  Edwards  himself  would  have  been 
saved  from  many  trials,  and  tlie  church  and  people  of  Northamp- 
ton from  great  and  incalculable  evils:  still  it  may  well  be  doubted, 
whether  die  actual  result  has  not  occasioned  a  far  greater  amount 
of  good,  to  tlie  chiu'ch  at  large. 

In  the  latter  part  of  May^  1735,  this  great  work  of  tlie  Spirit  of 
God,  began  obviously  to  decline,  and  the  instances  of  conversion 
to  be  less  numerous,  both  at  Nortliampton  and  in  the  neighbouring 
villages.  One  principal  cause  of  this  declension,  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  tlie  fact,  that  in  all  these  places,  both  among  minis- 
ters and  private  christians,  itie  physical  excitement  had  been  greater, 
tlian  the  human  constitution  can,  for  a  long  period,  endure.  No- 
diing,  it  should  be  remembered,  exhausts  the  strength  and  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  like  feeling.  One  hour  of  intense  joy,  or  of  intense 
sorrow,  will  more  entirely  prostrate  the  frame,  than  weeks  of  close 
study.  In  revivals  of  religion,  as  they  have  hitherto  appeared,  die 
nerves  of  the  whole  man — of  body,  mind  and  heart, — are  kept  con- 
tinually on  the  stretch,  from  month  to  month ;  until  at  length  diey 
are  relaxed,  and  become  non-elastic :  and  then  all  feeling  and 
energy,  of  every  kind,  is  gone.  Another  reason  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  die  fact,  diat  those,  who  had  so  long  witnessed  this 
remarkable  work  of  (rod,  widiout  renouncing  their  sins,  had  at 
Icngdi  become  hardened  and  hopeless,  in  dieir  impenitence.  Mr. 
Edwards  also  attributes  it,  in  part,  to  two  striking  events  of  Provi- 
dence, at  Nordiampton,  and  to  two  remarkable  instances  of  enthu- 
siastic delusion,  in  two  of  the  neighbouring  villages. 

He  mendons  also,  a  diird  cause,  and  one  far  more  powerful,  and 
more  extensive  ui  its  influence,  than  eidier  of  die  two  last.  Tliis 
was  an  EcclesiasUcal  Controversy,  growing  out  of  die  setdement  of 
a  minister  at  Springfield,  in  which  he  himself  was  ultimately  com- 
jielled,  though  ^idi  great  reluctance,  to  take  a  part ;  which  agita- 
ted, not  only  the  coimty  of  Hampshire,  but  the  more  remote 
churches  of  the  Province.  Of  tliis,  a  bare  mention  would  alone 
be  necessary,  did  we  not  find  his  connection  with  it  referred  to,  at 
a  subsequent  and  most  interesting  period  of  his  life. 

In  1735,  the  first  church  in  Sprmgfield,  having  elected  a  pastor, 
invited  the  churches  in  the  southern  part  of  Hampshire,  by  dieir 
pastors  and  delegates  in  Council,  to  proceed  to  his  ordination. 
The  Council,  when  convened,  after  examining  the  qualifications  of 
the  Candidate,  refused  to  ordain  him,  and  assigned  two  reasons  for 
this  refusal — ^youthful  immorality,  and  anti-scriptural  tenets.  Mr. 
Edwards,  though  invited  to  this  Council,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
was  not  present.  The  Church,  in  August,  called  a  second  Coun- 
cD,  consisting  chiefly  of  ministers  and  delegates  fix)m  the  Churches 
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in  Boston,  whicli,  without  delay,  proceeded  to  the  ordinatioB. 
The  First  Council,  finding  tlieir  o\^ti  measures  thus  openly  im- 
peached, published  a  pamphlet  entided,  "  A  Narrative  and  De- 
fence of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  ministers  of  Hampshire,"  etc.  jus- 
tifying their  own  conduct,  and  censuring  that  of  their  brethren. 
The  Second  Council  defended  themselves  in  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"  An  Answer  to  tlie  Hampshire  Narrative."  Mr.  Edwards,  at  the 
request  of  the  First  Council,  and  particularly  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Hatfield,  who  was  its  moderator,  wrote  a  Replv« 
to  this,  entided,  *'  A  letter  to  the  Author  of  the  pamphlet  called, 
An  Answer  to  the  Hampshire  Narrative." — This  Reply,  viewed 
either  as  an  argument  upon  the  law  and  the  facts,  or  as  an  answer 
to  his  opponents,  is  an  exhibition  of  logic,  not  often  met  with  in 
similar  discussions,-  and  appears  to  have  concluded  the  controversy. 
This  series  of  event**  occurred,  during  the  revival  of  religion  in  the 
churches  of  that  county,  and  was  tliought,  by  too  powerfuUy  en- 
grossing the  attention,  both  of  ministers  and  people,  in  various 
places,  to  have  hastened  its  conclusion.  And  there  can  be  do 
doubt,  that  diis  opinion  was  correct.  A  Revival  of  Religion  is  no- 
thing but  the  immediate  result  of  an  uncommon  AttentioUy  on  the 
1)art  of  a  church  and  congregation,  to  the  Truth  of  God : — particu* 
arly  to  the  great  truths,  which  disclose  the  worth  of  the  soul,  and 
the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  saved.  Whenever,  and  wherever, 
the  members  of  a  church  pay  the  due  attention  to  these  truths,  by 
giving  them  dieir  proper  influence  on  their  hearts,  religion  revives 
immediately  in  their  affections  and  their  conduct;  and  when  the 
impenitent  pay  such  attention,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  immediately 
"  sufferelh  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force."  The  <Mily 
eflcctual  way  to  put  a  sto])  to  such  a  work  of  grace,  is,  therefore, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  christians  and  sinners  from  those  truths, 
which  bear  immediately  on  the  work  of  salvation. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  were 
failed  to  mourn  the  death  of  another  of  his  sisters  named  Luct, 
die  youngest  but  one,  of  his  father's  cliildren ;  who  was  bom  in 
1715,  and  died  August  21,  1736,*  at  die  age  of  21.  After  her, 
they  named  their  fifUi  child,  who  was  bom  August  31,  of  the  same 
year. 

It  was  a  peculiarly  favourable  dispensation  of  Providence,  that, 
amid  the  multiplied  cares  and  labours  of  this  period,  the  health  of 
Mr.  Edwards  was  graciously  preserved.  A  revival  of  religion  to 
a  clergyman,  like  the  period  of  harvest  to  the  husbandman,  is  the 
most  busy  and  the  most  exhausting  of  all  seasons ;  and  during  the 
progress  of  that,  which  he  had  just  witnessed,  not  only  was  the 
whole  time  of  Mr.  Edwards  fully  occupied,  but  all  the  powers  of 

*  I  have  diHCovered  uo  papers  or  letters  of  the  family,  of  a  date  near  thisy 
and  no  mention  of  this  young  lady,  except  on  her  tombstone. 
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Ills  mind  were  laboriously  employed,  and  all  the  feelings  of  his 
heart  kept,  from  month  to  month,  in  high  and  powerful  excitement. 
In  addition  to  his  ordinary  duties  as  a  teacher  and  pastor,  liis  pub- 
lic lectures  were  now  multiplied,  private  lectures  were  weekly  ap- 
pointed in  different  parts  oi  the  town,  and  his  study  was  almost 
duily  thronged  by  multitudes,  looking  to  him  as  their  spiritual  guide. 
From  the  adjacent  villages,  also,  great  numbers  resorted  to  liim, 
for  tlie  same  purpose,  haiing  the  highest  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  experience ;  and  numerous  clergymen  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  came  to  his  house,  to  witness  the  triumphs  of  divine 
grace,  and  to  gain,  from  his  counsels  and  his  measures,  more  just 
conceptions  of  the  best  manner  of  discharging  the  highest  and  most 
sacred  duties  of  their  office. 

In  the  midst  of  diese  complicated  labours,  as  well  as  at  all  times, 
he  found  at  home  one,  who  was  in  every  sense  a  hdp  meet  for  him; 
one  who  made  their  common  dwelling  the  abode  of  order  and 
neatness,  of  peace  and  comfort,  of  harmony  and  love,  to  all  its  in- 
mates, and  of  kindness  and  hospitality  to  die  friend,  the  visitant 
and  the  stranger.  "  While  she  uniformly  paid  a  becoming  defer- 
ence to  her  husband,  and  treated  him  with  entire  respect,  she 
spared  no  pains  in  conforming  to  liis  inclinations,  and  rendering 
every  thing  in  the  family  agreeable  and  pleasant :  accounting  it 
her  greatest  glory,  and  that  wherein  she  could  best  ser\'e  God  and 
her  generation,  to  be  the  means,  in  this  way,  of  promoting  his  use- 
fulness and  happiness.  As  he  was  of  a  weakly,  infirm  constitution^ 
and  was  necessarily  peculiarly  exact  in  his  diet,  she  was  a  tender 
nurse  to  him,  cheerfully  attending  upon  him  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
things  ministering  to  his  comfort.  And  no  person  of  discernment 
could  be  conversant  in  the  family,  without  observing,  and  admir- 
ing, the  perfect  harmony,  and  mutual  love  and  esteem,  that  sub- 
sisted between  them.  At  the  same  time,  when  she  herself  laboured 
under  bodily  disorders  and  pains,  which  was  not  unfrequendy  the 
case,  instead  of  troubling  those  around  her  with  her  complaints, 
and  wearing  a  sour  or  dejected  countenance,  as  if  out  of  humour 
with  every  body,  and  every  thing  around  her,  because  slie  was  dis- 
regarded and  neglected ;  she  was  accustomed  to  bear  up  under 
them,  not  only  with  patience,  but  with  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour." 

Devoted  as  Mr.  Edwards  was  to  study,  and  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  it  was  necessary  for  him  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  a 
season  like  this,  of  multiplied  toils  and  anxieties,  to  be  relieved  from 
attention  to  aU  secular  concerns ;  and  it  was  a  most  happy  circum- 
stance, that  he  could  tnist  every  thing  of  this  nature  to  the  care  of 
Mrs.  Edwards,  with  entire  safety,  and  with  undoubting  confidence. 
*'  She  was  a  most  judicious  and  faithfril  mistress  of  a  family,  habit- 
ually industrious,  a  sound  economist,  managing  her  household  af- 
fairs with  diligence  and  discretion.  She  was  conscientiously  carefiii. 


that  notliing  shcHiki  be  wasted  and  lost ;  and  often,  when  slie  h6r« 
self  took  care  to  save  any  thing  of  trifling  value^  or  directed  her 
children  or  otliers  to  do  so,  or  when  she  saw  them  toaste  any  thing, 
slie  would  repeat  the  words  of  our  Saviour — "  that  nothing  be 
LOST  ;''  which  words,  she  said  she  often  thought  of,  as  containing  a 
maxim  woitli  remembering,  especially  when  considered  as  llie  rea- 
son alleged  by  Christ,  why  his  disciples  should  gatlier  up  the  frag- 
ments of  tliat  bread,  which  he  had  just  before  created  vnth  a  word. 
She  took  almost  the  whole  direction  of  the  temporal  afiairs  ot  the 
family,  without  doors  and  witiiin,  managing  them  with  great  wisdom 
and  prudence,  as  well  as  cheerfulness  ;  and  in  this,  was  particular- 
ly  suited  to  die  disposition,  as  well  as  tlie  habits  and  necessities,  of 
her  husband,  who  chose  to  have  no  care,  if  possible,  of  any  world- 
ly business. 

But  there  arc  other  duties,  of  a  still  more  tender  and  difficult  na- 
ture, which  none  but  a  parent  can  adequately  perform  ;  and  it  was 
an  luispeakable  privilege  to  Mr.  Edwards,  now  surrounded  by  a 
young  and  growing  family,  that  when  his  duties  to  his  people,  es- 
pecially in  seasons  like  dus,  necessarily  occupied  his  whole  atten- 
tion, he  could  safely  commit  his  children  to  the  wisdom  and  pietji 
the  love  and  faithfulness,  of  their  mother.  Her  views  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  parents,  were  large  and  comprehensive.  **Shc 
thought  that,  as  a  parent,  she  had  great  and  important  duties  to  do 
towards  her  children,  before  they  were  capable  of  government  and 
instruction.  For  them,  she  constantly  and  earnestly  prayed,  and 
bore  them  on  her  heart  before  God,  in  all  her  secret  and  most  sol- 
emn addresses  to  him  ;  and  that,  even  before  they  were  bom.  The 
prospect  of  her  becoming  the  mother  of  a  rational  immortal  creature, 
which  came  into  existence  in  an  undone  and  infinitely  dreadful 
state,  was  sufficient  to  lead  her  to  bow  before  God  daily,  for  his 
blessing  on  it — even  redemption  and  eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ. 
So  that,  through  all  the  pain,  labour  and  sorrow,  which  attended 
her  being  tlie  motlicr  of  children,  she  was  in  travail  for  them,  that 
they  might  be  bom  of  God  " 

She  regularly  prayed  with  her  children,  from  a  very  early  peri- 
od, and,  as  there  is  the  best  reason  to  believe,  witli  great  earnest- 
ness and  importunity.  Being  thoroughly  sensible  that,  in  many 
respects,  tlie  chief  care  of  forming  children  by  goveniment  and  in- 
struction, nativally  lies  on  mothers,  as  tliey  are  most  with  their  chil- 
dren, at  an  age  when  they  commonly  receive  impressions  that  are 
permanent,  and  have  great  influence  in  forming  the  character  for 
life,  she  was  very  careful  to  do  her  part  in  tliis  important  bu»ness. 
When  she  foresaw,  or  met  whh,  any  special  difficulty  in  tliis  matter, 
she  was  wont  to  apply  to  her  husband,  for  advice  and  assistance  ; 
and  on  such  occasions,  tliey  would  both  attend  to  it,  as  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  importance.  She  had  an  excellent  way  of  governing 
her  children ;  she  kn«w  how  to  make  thtm  regard  and  obey 
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her  cheerfully,  without  loud  angry  wcnrds,  much  less  heavy  blows. 
She  seldom  punished  them ;  and  in  speaking  to  them,  used  gentle 
and  pleasant  words.  If  any  correction  was  necessary,  she  did  not 
administer  it  in  a  passion  ;  and  when  she  had  occasion  to  reprove 
and  rebuke,  she  would  do  it  in  few  words,  without  warmth  and 
noise,  and  with  all  calmness  and  gentleness  of  mind.  In  her  direc- 
tions and  reproofs  m  matters  of  importance,  she  would  address  her- 
self to  the  reason  of  her  children,  that  tliey  might  not  only  know 
her  inclination  and  will,  but  at  the  same  time  be  convinced  of  the 
reasonableness  of  it.  She  had  need  to  speak  but  once ;  she  was 
cheerfully  obeyed :  murmuring  and  answering  again,  were  not 
known  among  them.  In  their  manners,  they  were  uncommonly 
respectful  to  their  parents.  When  tiieir  parents  came  into  the 
room,  they  all  rose  instinctively  from  tlieir  seats,  and  never  resum- 
ed them  until  their  parents  were  seated ;  and  when  eitlier  parent 
was  speaking,  no  matter  with  whom  they  had  been  conversing, 
they  were  all  immediately  silent  and  attentive.  The  kind  and  gen- 
tle treatment  they  received  from  their  motlier,  while  she  strictly 
and  punctiliously  maintained  her  parental  authority,  seemed  natu- 
rally to  beget  and  promote  a  filial  respect  and  affection,  and  to 
Uad  them  to  a  mild  tender  treatment  of  each  other.  Quarrelling 
and  contention,  which  too  frequently  take  place  among  cliildren, 
were  in  her  family  wholly  unknown.  She  carefully  observed  the 
first  appearance  of  resentment  and  ill  wiU  in  her  young  children, 
towards  any  person  whatever,  and  did  not  connive  at  it,  as  many 
who  have  the  care  of  children  do,  but  was  careful  to  show  her  dis- 
pleasure, and  suppress  it  to  the  utmost ;  yet,  not  by  angry,  wrath- 
ful words,  which  often  provoke  children  to  wrath,  and  stir  up  their 
irascible  passions,  rather  than  abate  them.  Her  system  of  disci- 
pline, was  begun  at  a  very  early  age,  and  it  was  her  rule,  to  resist 
the  first,  as  well  as  every  subsequent  exhibition  of  temper  or  diso- 
bedience in  the  child,  however  young,  until  its  will  was  brought  into 
submission  to  the  will  of  its  parents :  wisely  reflecting,  that  until  a 
child  will  obey  his  parents,  he  can  never  be  brought  to  obey  God. 

Fond  as  Mr.  Edwards  was  of  welcoining  tlie  friend  and  the 
stranger,  and  much  as  his  house  was  a  favourite  place  of  resort,  to 
gentlemen  both  of  the  clergy  and  laity  ;  it  was  absolutely  necessa- 
ry, at  all  times,  and  peculiarly  so  in  seasons  of  religious  attention 
like  this,  that  some  one,  well  Knowing  how  to  perform  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  and  to  pay  all  the  civilities  and  charities  of  life,  should 
relieve  bun  from  these  attentions,  during  those  hours  which  were 
consecrated  to  his  professional  duties ;  and  here  also,  he  could 
most  advantageously  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards. Educated  in  the  midst  of  polished  life,  familiar  fix>m 
childliood  with  the  rules  of  decorum  and  good  breeding,  afiabk 
and  easy  in  her  manners,  and  governed  by  die  feelings  ol  liberalit** 
and  benevolence,  she  was  remarkable  for  h^r*  kipdnMi  to  1m 
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friends,  and  to  the  visitants  who  rosoited  to  Mr.  Edwards ;  sparing 
no  pains  to  make  tliuin  welcome,  and  to  provide  for  tlieir  conven- 
ience and  comfort.  She  was  also  jK^culiarly  kind  to  strangers, 
who  came  to  lior  house.  By  her  sweet  and  winning  manners,  and 
ready  conversation,  she  soon  became  acquainted  with  tliem,  and 
brought  them  to  feel  acquainted  witii  herself;  and  sliowed  such 
concern  for  their  comfort,  and  so  kindly  oiFered  what  she  tliought 
they  needed,  that  while  her  friendly  attentions  discovered  at  once 
tliat  she  knew  the  feelings  of  a  stranger,  Uiey  also  made  tlieir  way 
directly  to  his  heart,  and  gaining  his  confidence,  led  him  inmiedi- 
ately  to  feel  as  if  he  were  at  home,  in  the  midst  of  near  and  aSec- 
tionate  friends. 

"  She  made  it  her  rule,  to  speak  well  of  all,  so  far  as  she  could 
with  truth,  mid  justice  to  herself  and  others.  She  was  not  wont  to 
dwell  with  delight  on  the  imperfections  and  fiiilings  of  any ;  and 
when  she  heard  ])ersons  speaking  ill  of  others,  she  would  say  what 
she  thought  she  could,  with  truth  and  justice,  in  Uieir  excuse,  or 
divert  the  obloquy,  l)y  mentioning  those  tilings,  that  were  commend- 
able in  them.  Thus  she  was  tender  of  every  one's  cliaracter,  even 
of  those  who  injured  and  s]K)ke  evil  of  her ;  and  carefully  guard- 
ed against  the  too  common  vice,  of  e\il  s()eaking  and  backbiting. 
She  could  bear  hijuries  and  reproach,  with  great  calmness,  widiout 
any  dis])osition  to  render  evil  for  evil ;  but,  on  die  contrary,  was 
ready  to  j)ity  and  forjjive  those,  who  ajipeared  to  be  her  enemies." 
This  course  of  conduct,  steadily  pursued,  secured,  in  an  unusual 
degree,  the  afiection  and  confidence  of  tliose  who  knew  her. 

She  })roved  also,  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  not  only  by  her  excellent  example,  but  by 
her  active  ellbrts  in  doing  gcxxl.  "  She  was,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins, 
"eminent  for  her  piety,  and  for  exptjrimental  religion.  Religious 
conversation  was  her  delight ;  and,  as  far  as  propriety  permitted, 
she  j)ronjoted  it  in  all  companies.  Her  religious  conversation  show- 
ed at  once,  her  clear  comprehension  of  spiritual  and  divine  things, 
and  the  deep  imjiression  which  they  had  made  upon  her  mind."  It 
was  not  merely  conversation  about  religion — alxiut  its  tnitlis,  or  du- 
ties, or  its  actual  slate — ^its  doctrines  or  triumphs — or  tlie  character 
and  conduct  of  its  friends  and  ministers:  it  was  religion  itself; — 
that  supreme  love  to  God,  to  his  kingdom  and  his  glory,  which, 
abounding  in  the  heart,  flows  forth  s})ontaneously,  in  the  daily  con- 
versation and  die  daily  life. 

The  friends  of  vital  Christianity,  tliose  who  delighted  in  its  great 
and  essential  truths,  who  showed  its  practical  mfluence  on  their 
lives,  and  who  were  most  engaged  in  oromoting  its  prosperity,  were 
her  chosen  friends  and  intimates.  With  such  persons,  she  would 
converse  freely  and  confidentially,  telling  diem  of  the  exercises  of 
her  own  heart,  and  the  happiness  she  had  experienced  in  a  life  <rf 
religion,  for  Uie^:  encouragement  in  die  cliristian  course.     Her 
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mind  appeared  to  attend  to  spiritual  and  divine  things  constantly, 
on  all  occasions,  and  in  every  condition  and  business  of  life.  Se- 
cret prayer  was  her  unifortn  practice,  and  appeared  to  be  the  source 
of  daily  enjoyment.  She  was  a  constant  attendant  on  public  wor- 
ship, and  always  exliibited  the  deepest  solemnity  and  reverence,  in 
the  house  of  God.  She  always  prized  highly  the  prinlege  of  so- 
cial worship,  not  only  in  the  family,  but  in  the  private  meetings  of 
christians.  Such  meetings,  on  the  part  of  females  on/y,  for  prayer 
and  religious  conversation,  have  at  times  been  objected  to,  as,  both 
in  their  nature  and  results,  inconsistent  with  the  true  delicacy  of 
the  sex.  Her  own  judgment,  formed  deliberately,  and  in  coinci- 
dence with  that  of  her  husband,  was  in  favour  of  these  meetings ; 
and  accordingly,  she  regularly  encouraged  and  promoted  them, 
during  the  Revival  of  Religion  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
as  well  as  at  odier  times ;  attending  on  them  herself,  and  not  de- 
clining to  take  her  proper  share  in  the  performance  of  their  vari- 
ous duties.  In  this  way,  she  exerted  an  important  influence  among 
her  own  sex,  and  over  the  young :  an  influence  always  salutary  in 
promoting  union,  ardour  and  spiritual-mindedness,  but  especially 
powerful,  in  seasons  of  uncommon  attention  to  religion. 

One  circumstance,  which  sensed  essentially  to  extend  and  in- 
crease this  influence,  was  the  fact,  that  her  religion  had  nothing 
gloomy  or  forbidding  in  its  character.     Unusual  as  it  was  in  de- 

See,  it  was  eminently  the  religion  of  joy.  On  the  testimony  of 
r.  Edwards,  it  possessed  this  character,  even  when  she  was  a  lit- 
tle cliild  of  about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  as  well  as  customarily  in 
after  life.  At  the  commencement  of  this  remarkable  work  of  grace, 
she  appears  to  have  dedicated  herself  anew  to  God,  with  more  en- 
tire devotion  of  heart  to  his  service  and  glory,  than  she  had  ever 
been  conscious  of  before ;  and  during  its  progress,  as  well  as  af- 
terwards, she  experienced  a  degree  of  religious  enjoyment,  not 
previously  known  to  herself,  and  not  often  vouchsafed  to  others. 
But  on  this  subject,  we  may  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully 
hereafter. 

What,  during  tliis  interesting  work  of  grace,  was  the  state  of  IVIr, 
Edwards's  own  feelings  on  die  subject  of  religion,  must  be  gather- 
ed chiefly  firom  his  sermons  written  at  die  time,  from  the  "  Narra- 
tive of  Surprising  Conversions,"  and  from  that  high  character  for 
moral  excellence,  which  he  enjoyed  not  onljr  amone  his  own  peo- 

fle,  but  among  the  clergy.  Yet  the  remainder  of  his  Personal 
Narrative,  extending  from  his  sctdement,  until  a  date  somewhat 
later  than  diis,  and  of  course  including  this  period,  presents  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  subject,  in  a  high  degree  interesting,  and  most  pro- 
per to  be  inserted  here. 

REMAINDER  OF  PERSONAL  NARRATIVE. 

"  Since  I  came  to  Northampton,  I  have  often  had  sweet  com- 
placency in  God,  in  views  of  hb  glorious  perfections,  and  of  the 
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excellency  of  Jesus  Christ.  God  has  appeared  to  me  a  glorious 
and  lovely  Bein^,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  holiness.  Tlie  holi- 
ness of  God  hns  alwciys  appeared  to  me  tlie  most  lovely  of  all  bis 
attributes.  The  doctrines  of  God's  absolute  sovereignty,  and  free 
grace,  in  shewing  mercy  to  whom  he  would  shew  mercy ;  and 
man's  absolute  dependence  on  the  operations  of  God's  Holy  Spirit, 
have  very  often  appeared  to  me  as  sweet  and  glorious  doctrines. 
These  doctrines  have  been  much  my  delight.  God's  sovereignty 
has  ever  appeared  to  mc,  a  great  part  of  his  glory.  It  has  often 
been  my  delight  to  approach  God,  and  adore  him  as  a  sovereigii 
God,  and  ask  sovereign  mercy  of  him. 

^'  I  hnve  loved  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel ;  tliey  have  been  to 
tny  soul  like  green  pastures.  The  gospel  has  seemed  to  me  the 
richest  treasure ;  tlie  treasure  that  I  have  most  desired,  and  longed 
that  it  might  dwell  richly  in  me.  The  way  of  salvation  by  Clirist, 
has  appeared,  in  a  general  way,  glorious  and  exceUent,  most  pleat- 
ant  and  most  beautiful.  It  has  often  seemed  to  me,  that  it  would, 
in  a  great  measure,  spoil  heaven,  to  receive  it  in  any  other  way. 
That  text  has  often  been  affecting  and  delightful  to  me,  Isa.  xxxii* 
2,  A  man  shall  be  an  hiding  place  from  the  unndj  and  a  covert 
from  the  tempest^  S^c, 

^'  It  has  often  appeared  to  me  delightful,  to  be  united  to  Christ ; 
to  have  him  for  my  head,  and  to  be  a  member  of  his  body ;  also  to 
have  Christ  for  my  teacher  and  prophet.  I  very  often  tliink  with 
swecuiess,  and  longings,  and  pantings  of  soul,  of  being  a  little 
child,  taking  hold  of  Christ,  to  be  led  by  him  through  tlie  wilder- 
ness of  this  world.  That  text,  Matt,  xviii.  3,  has  often  been  sweet 
to  me,  Except  yc  be  converted^  and  become  as  little  children^  4^. 
I  love  to  think  of  coming  to  Christ,  to  receive  salvation  of  him, 
poor  in  spirit,  and  quite  empty  of  self,  humbly  exalting  him  alone; 
cut  off  entirely  from  my  owii  root,  in  order  to  grow  into,  and  out  of 
Clirist :  to  have  God  in  Clirist  to  be  all  in  all ;  and  to  live  by  faith 
on  the  Son  of  God,  a  life  of  humble,  unfeigned  confidence  in  hini. 
That  Scripture  has  often  been  sweet  to  me,  Psal.  cxv.  1,  JVot  unto 
Its,  O  Lardy  not  unto  1/5,  but  unto  thy  name  give  glory^  for  thy 
merry,  and  for  thy  truths  sake.  And  those  words  of  Christ,  Luke 
x.  21,  In  that  honr  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit y  and  said^  I  thank  theCf 
O  Father y  Ijord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  then 
things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  repealed  them  unto 
babes :  even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sig/i^.  That 
sovereignty  of  God,  which  Christ  rejoiced  in,  seonicd  to  me  worthy 
of  such  joy;  and  that  rejoicing  seemed  to  show  the  excellency  of 
Christ,  and  of  what  spirit  119  was. 

"Sometimes!,  only  mentioning  a  single  word,  caused  my  heart 
to  bum  within  me ;  or  only  seeing  the  name  of  Christ,  or  the  name 
of  some  attribute  of  God.  And  God  has  appeared  glorious  to  me, 
en  account  of  the  Trinity,    It  has  made  me  have  exalting  thoughts 
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of  (Sod,  that  be  subsists  in  three  persons  ;  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  The  sweetest  joys  and  delights  I  have  experienced,  have 
not  been  those  that  have  arisen  from  a  hope  of  my  own  good  es- 
tate ;  but  in  a  direct  view  of  the  glorious  things  of  the  gospel. 
When  I  enjoy  this  sweetness,  it  seems  to  carry  me  above  the 
thoughts  of  my  own  estate ;  it  seems,  at  such  times,  a  loss  that  I 
cannot  bear,  to  take  off  my  eye  from  the  glorious,  pleasant  object 
I  behold  without  me,  to  turn  my  eye  in  upon  myself,  and  my  own 
good  estate. 

^*My  heart  has  been  much  on  the  advancement  of  Christ's 
kingdom  in  the  world.  The  histories  of  the  past  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  have  been  sweet  to  me.  When  I  have  read 
histories  of  past  ages,  the  pleasantest  thing,  in  aU  my  reading,  has 
been,  to  read  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  being  promoted.  And 
when  I  have  expected,  in  my  reading,  to  come  to  any  such  thing, 
I  have  rejoiced  m  the  prospect,  all  the  way  as  I  read.  And  my 
mind  has  been  much  entertained  and  delighted  with  the  scripture 
promises  *and  prophecies,  which  relate  to  the  future  glorious  ad- 
vancement of  Chnst's  kingdom  upon  earth. 

*^  I  have  sometimes  had  a  sense  of  the  excellent  fulness  of  Christ, 
and  his  meetness  and  suitableness  as  a  Saviour ;  whereby  he  has 
appeared  to  me,  far  above  all,  the  chief  of  ten  thousands.  His 
blood  and  atonement  have  appeared  sweet,  and  his  righteousness 
sweet;  which  was  always  accompanied  with  ardency  of  spirit ;  and 
inward  stnigglings  and  breathings,  and  groanings  that  cannot  be 
uttered,  to  be  emptied  of  mjrself,  and  swallowed  up  in  Christ. 

"  Once,  as  I  rode  out  into  the  woods  for  my  health,  in  1737^ 
having  alighted  from  my  horse  in  a  retired  place,  as  my  manner 
commonly  has  been,  to  walk  for  divine  contemplation  and  prayer, 
I  had  a  view,  that  for  me  was  extraordbary,  of  the  glory  of  the 
Son  of  God,  as  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  and  his  wonder- 
ful, great,  full,  pure  and  sweet  grace  and  love,  and  meek  and  gen- 
tle condescen^on.  This  grace  that  appeared  so  calm  and  sweet, 
appeared  also  great  above  die  heavens.  The  person  of  Christ  ap- 
peared ineffiibly  excellent,  with  an  excellency  great  enough  to 
swallow  up  all  thought  and  conception — ^which  continued,  as  near 
as  I  can  judge,  about  an  hour ;  which  kept  me  the  ^eater  part  of 
the  time,  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  weeping  aloud.  I  ^It  an  ardency 
of  soul  to  be,  what  I  know  not  otherwise  how  to  express,  emptieiT 
and  annihilated  ;  to  lie  in  the  dust,  and  to  be  full  of  Christ  alone ; 
to  love  him  with  a  holy  and  pure  love ;  to  trust  in  him;  to  live  upon 
him  ;  to  serve  and  follow  him  ;  and  to  be  perfecdy  sanctified  and 
made  pure,  with  a  divine  and  heavenly  purity.  I  have,  several 
other  times,  had  views  very  much  of  the  same  nature,  and  which 
have  had  the  same  effects. 

"  I  have,  many  times,  had  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  the  Third  Per- 
son in  the  Trinity,  in  his  office  of  Sanctifier ;  in  his  holy  operations^ 
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romniiinicatinp:  divine  light  and  life  to  the  soul-  God  in  llic  com- 
munications of  his  holy  spirit,  has  appeared  as  an  infinite  fountain 
of  divine  glon-  and  sweetness ;  hcing  full  and  sufficient  to  fill  and 
satisfy  the  soul;  ]X)uring  forth  itself  in  sweet  communications  ;  like 
the  sun  in  its  glor}',  sweetly  and  pleasantly  diffusing  light  and  life. 
And  1  have  sometimes  had  an  affecting  sense  of  the  excellency 
of  the  word  of  God  as  a  word  of  life ;  as  the  light  of  life ;  a  sweet, 
excellent,  life-giving  word ;  accompanied  with  a  thirsting  after  that 
word,  tliat  it  might  dwell  richly  in  my  heart. 

"  Often,  since  I  lived  in  this  town,  I  have  had  ver)'^  affecting 
views  of  my  own  sinfulness  and  vileness ;  ver}'  frequently  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  hold  me  in  a  kind  of  loud  weeping,  sometimes  for 
a  considerable  time  together ;  so  that  I  have  often  been  forced  to 
shut  myself  up.  1  have  had  a  vastly  greater  sense  of  my  own 
wickedness,  and  the  badness  of  my  heart,  than  ever  I  had  before 
my  conversion.*  It  has  often  appeared  to  me,  that  if  Grod  should 
mark  iniquity  against  me,  I  should  appear  the  very  worst  of  all 
mankind ;  of  all  that  have  been,  since  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
to  this  time  :  and  that  I  should  have  by  far  the  lowest  place  in  heU. 
When  others,  that  have  come  to  talk  with  me  about  their  soul-con- 
cerns, have  expressed  the  sense  they  have  had  of  their  own  wick- 
edness, by  saying,  that  it  seemed  to  ilicm,  that  they  were  as  bad 
as  tlie  devil  himself;  I  thought  tlieir  expressions  seemed  exceed- 
ing faint  aiul  feeble,  to  represent  my  wickedness. 
^^  My  wickedness,  as  1  am  in  myself,  has  long  appeared  to  me 
perfectly  ineffable,  and  swallowing  up  nil  thought  and  imagination; 
like  an  infinite  dehigo,  or  mountains  over  my  head.  I  know  not 
how  to  express  better  what  my  sins  aj)pcar  to  me  to  be,  tlian  by 
heaping  infinite  upon  infinite,  and  niuhiplying  infinite  by  infinite. 
Very  often,  for  these  many  years,  these  expressions  are  in  my 
minv'l,  nnd  in  my  mouth,  "  Inlinite  ujK)n  infinite — ^Infinite  upon  in- 
finltr  !"  When  I  look  into  my  heart,  and  take,  a  view  of  my  wick- 
edness, it  looks  like  an  abyss,  infinitely  deeper  than  hell^  And  it 
appears  to  me,  that  were  it  not  for  free  grace,  exalted  and  raised 
up  to  the  infinite  height  of  all  the  fulness  and  glory  of  the  great  Je- 
ho^'ah,  and  the  arm  of  his  {)ower  and  grace  stretched  forth  in  all 
the  majesty  of  his  {wwer,  and  in  all  the  glory  of  his  sovereignty,  I 

"^  Our  niitbor  floes  not  say,  that  he  Aa(/ more  wickcdneNS,  and  badnowof 
hoart,  since  his  coiivorsinn,  than  he  had  before  ;  but  that  he  had  a  greater  jcrm 
thereof.  Thus  a  blind  man  may  /i/irr  his  garden  full  of  noxious  weeds,  and 
yet  not  nfr  nr  be  feiixthU  of  them.  Hut  should  the  garden  be  in  great  part, 
cleared  nf  tht'se,  and  furnished  with  many  lieautiful  and  salutary  plants ;  and 
supposing  the  owner  now  to  have  the  power  of  discriminating  objects  of  sight; 
in  this  case,  he  would  hart  less,  but  would  «c(*  and  bave  a  stnsf.  of  more.  And 
thus  it  was  thai  St.  I'aui,  tbough  greatly  freed  from  sin,  yet  taw  and  fell  him* 
self  as  "the  chief  of  sinners."  To  which  may  bo  added,  that  the  better  the 
organ,  and  ckurur  tlie  light  may  be,  tlie  stronger  will  bo  tlio  Hntc  Qxcitod  by 
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should  appear  sunk  down  in  my  sins  below  liell  itself;  far  beyond 
the  sight  of  every  thing,  but  tlie  eye  of  sovereign  grace,  that  can 
pierce  even  down  to  such  a  depth.  And  yet,  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  conviction  of  sin  is  exceedingly  small,  and  faint ;  it  is  enough  to 
amaze  me,  diat  I  have  no  more  sense  of  my  sin.  I  know  certain- 
ly, that  I  have  very  litde  sense  of  my  sinfulness.  When  I  have 
Iiad  turns  of  weeping  and  crying  for  my  sins,  I  thought  I  knew  at 
the  ume,  that  my  repentance  was  nothing  to  my  sin. 

"  I  have  greatly  longed  of  late,  for  a  broken  heart,  and  to  lie 
low  before  Grod ;  and,  when  I  ask  for  humility,  1  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  being  jio  more  humble  than  odier  clmstians.  It  seems 
to  me,  that  though  their  degrees  of  humility  may  be  suitable  for 
them,  yet  it  would  be  a  vile  self-exaltation  in  me,  not  to  be  the 
lowest  in  humility  of  all  mankind.  Otliers  speak  of  dieir  longing 
to  be  ''  humbled  to  the  dust ;"  that  may  be  a  proper  expression 
for  them,  but  I  always  think  of  myself,  tliat  I  ought,  and  it  is  an 
expression  that  has  long  been  natural  for  me  to  use  in  prayer,  *'  to 
lie  infinitely  low  before  God."  And  it  is  affecdng  to  think,  how 
ignorant  I  was,  when  a  young  christian,  of  the  bottomless,  infinite 
depths  of  wickedness,  pride,  hypocrisy  and  deceit,  left  in  my  heart. 

"  I  have  a  much  greater  sense  of  my  universal,  exceeding  de- 
pendance  on  God's  grace  and  strength,  and  mere  good  pleasure, 
of  late,  than  I  used  formerly  to  have ;  and  have  experienced  mor^ 
of  an  abhorrence  of  my  own  righteousness.  ^The  very  tliought  of 
any  joy  arising  in  me,  on  any  consideradon  of  ray  own  amiableness, 
performances,  or  experiences,  or  any  goodness  of  heart  or  life,  is 
nauseous  and  detestable  to  me.  And  yet,  I  am  gready  afflicted 
with  a  proud  and  self-righteous  spirit,  much  more  sensibly  than  I 
used  to  be  formerly.  I  see  that  serpent  rising  and  putting  forth 
its  head  continually,  every  where,  all  around  me^ 

*^  Though  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  some  respects,  I  was  a  far  bet- 
ter christian,  for  two  or  three  years  after  my  first  conversion,  than  I 
am  now ;  and  lived  in  a  more  constant  delight  and  pleasure ;  yet  of 
late  years,  I  have  had  a  more  full  and  constant  sense  of  the  abso- 
lute sovereignty  of  God,  and  a  delight  in  that  sovereignty;  and 
have  had  more  of  a  sense  of  the  glory  of  Christ,  as  a  Mediator  re- 
vealed in  the  go^l.  On  one  Saturday  night,  in  particular,  I  had 
such  a  discovenr  of  the  excellency  of  the  gospel  above  all  other 
doctrines,  that  I  coidd  not  but  say  to  myself,  "  This  is  my  chosen 
Hght,  ray  chosen  doctrine :  and  of  Christ,  "  This  is  my  chosen 
Prophet."  It  appeared  sweet,  beyond  all  expression,  to  follow 
Chnst,  and  to  be  taught,  and  enlightened,  and  instructed  by  him ; 
to  learn  of  him,  and  live  to  liira.  Another  Saturday  night,  {Jan. 
1739)  I  had  such  a  sense,  how  sweet  and  blessed  a  thing  it  was  to 
walk  in  the  way  of  duty ;  to  do  that  which  was  right  and  meet  to 
be  done,  and  agreeable  to  the  holy  mind  of  God ;  that  it  caused 
tte  to  break  forth  into  a  kind  of  k>ud  weeping,  w^hich  held  me 


sonie  time,  so  tliat  I  was  forced  to  sliut  myself  up,  and  fasten  the 
doors.  I  could  not  but,  as  it  were,  cry  out,  '^  How  happy  are  they, 
who  do  that  which  is  right  in  the  sight  of  Grod !  They  are  bles- 
sed indeed,  they  arc  tlie  happy  ones !"  I  had,  at  the  same  time, 
a  very  affecting  sense,  how  meet  and  suitable  it  was  that  (jod  should 
govern  die  world,  and  order  all  tilings  according  to  his  own  plea^ 
sure ;  and  I  rejoiced  in  it,  that  God  reigned,  and  that  his  will  was 
done." 


CHAPTER  XI. 

JVarraiive  of  Surprising  C&nversions. — His  views  of  Revivals  cf 
Religion. — Remarkable  Providence  ai  JVorihampton, — "  Five 
Discourses,^'* — Mr.  Bellamy  a  resident  of  his  family . — ^JHt*- 
iory  of  Redemption. — Extra-Parochial  labours  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards.— Sermon  at  Enfield. — Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Rev.  TV. 
Williams. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1735,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  answer  to  a  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Colman,  of  Boston,  wrote  a  succinct  account 
of  the  work  of  Divine  grace  at  Nortliampton ;  which,  being  pub- 
lished by  him,  and  forwarded  to  die  Rev.  Dr.  Watts  and  the  Rev. 
Dr,  Guyse,  in  London,  diose  gentlemen  discovered  so  much  inte- 
rest in  tlie  facts  recited,  detailing  tliera  on  several  occasions  before 
large  assemblies,  that  the  author,  at  the  request  of  his  correspon- 
dent, was  induced  to  prepare  a  much  fuller  statement,  in  a  letter 
to  the  same  gentleman,  bearing  date,  Nov.  6,  1 736.  This  was 
published  in  London,  under  the  title  of  ''  Narrative  of  Surprising 
Conversions,"  with  an  Introduction  by  Dr.  Watts  and  Dr.  Guyse  ; 
and  was  read  very  extensively,  and  widi  very  lively  emotions,  by 
christians  in  England.  There,  this  mark  of  Divine  grace  was  re- 
garded, not  only  widi  very  deep  interest,  but  with  surprise  and 
wonder:  nothing  like  it,  for  its  extent  and  power,  having  been  wit- 
nessed, in  that  country,  for  many  previous  years.  Those  excel- 
lent men  observe,  "  We  are  abundantly  satisfied  of  the  truth  of 
this  Narrative,  not  only  from  the  character  of  the  writer  but  from 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  many  other  persons  in  New  England  : 
for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  comer.  There  is  a  spot  of  ground, 
as  we  are  here  informed,  wherein  there  are  t^velve  or  fourteen 
towns  and  villages,  chiefly  situate  in  the  county  of  Hampshire,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Connecticut,  within  the  compass  of  thirty 
miles,  wherein  it  pleased  God,  two  years  ago,  to  display  liis  sove- 
reign mercy,  in  the  conversion  of  a  great  muldtude  of  souls,  in  a 
short  space  of  dme ;  turning  dicm  from  a  formal,  cold  and  careless, 
profession  of  Christianity,  to  the  lively  exercise  of  every  christian 
grace,  and  the  powerful  practice  of  our  holy  religion.  Tlie  great 
God  has  seemed  to  act  over  again,  the  miracle  oi  Gideon's  fleece, 
which  was  plentifully  watered  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  wliile  the 
rest  of  the  earth  round  about  it  was  dry,  and  had  no  such  remark- 
able blesi^ng. 
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"Tlipvc  has  been  a  great  and  just  complaint,  for  many  yeani^, 
among  the  ministers  and  churches  of  Old  England,  and  in  New, 
(except  about  the  lime  of  tlie  late  Eartluiuake  tliere,)  i:  at  the  work 
of  conversion  goes  on  \'cr}'  slowly,  diat  die  Spirit  of  God  in  his 
saving  influences,  is  much  withdrawn  from  the  ministrations  of  his 
word  ;  and  there  are  few  that  receive  the  ministrations  of  the  Croa- 
pel,  with  any  eminent  success  upon  their  hearts.  But  as  the  Gospel 
IS  the  same  divine  instrument  of  grace,  still,  us  ever  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Aposdes,  so  our  ascended  Sanour,  now  and  then,  takes 
a  special  occasion  to  manifest  the  divinity  of  this  Gospel,  by  a 
plentiful  efliision  of  his  Spirit,  where  it  is  preached :  then  sinners 
are  turned  into  saints  in  numbers,  and  there  is  a  new  face  of  tilings 
spread  over  a  town  or  coimtry.  Tlie  wilderness  and  tlie  solitaiy 
places  arc  glad,  die  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose ;  and 
surely,  concerning  this  instance,  we  may  add,  that  they  have  seen 
the  glory  of  die  Lord  diere,  and  the  excellency  of  our  God ;  they 
have  seen  die  outgoings  of  God  our  King  in  his  sanctuarj'." 

This  work  was  die  first  of  a  series  of  publications  from  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, intended  to  explain  the  nature  and  eflfects  of  saving  conver- 
sion, and  the  nature  of  a  genuine  wxirk  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  a  com- 
munity. As  a  rt»ligious  Narrative,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
I  have  hidierto  met  widi ;  having  all  that  exactness  of  description 
and  vividness  of  colouring,  which  attend  the  account  of  an  eye  wit- 
ness, when  drawn  up,  not  from  recollection,  but  in  the  very  pas^ 
tng  of  the  scenes  which  he  describes.  It  proved  a  most  useful  and 
sexisonable  publication.  For  a  long  period.  Revivals  of  religion  had 
been  chiefly  unknown,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  die  continent 
of  Europe,  llie  Church  at  large,  had  generally  ceased  to  expect 
events  of  diis  nature,  regarding  diem  as  confined  to  ApofrtoKc 
times,  and  to  the  ultimate  triumphs  of  Cluistianity ;  and  appear  to 
¥ave  entertained  ver}'  imperfect  ^iews  of  their  causes,  their  nature, 
and  die  manncT  in  which  they  ought  to  be  regarded.  In  no  pre- 
vious publication,  had  these  important  subjecis  been  adequately 
explained.  The  particular  event,  which  ^fr.  Edwards  had  the 
privilege  f)f  recording,  viewed  as  a  remarkable  work  of  Divine 
grace,  has,  to  this  day,  scarcely  a  parallel  in  the  modern  annals  of 
the  Church.  His  own  news  of  diese  subjects,  were  alike  removed 
from  the  apadiy  of  unbelief,  and  die  wildness  of  enthusiasm :  they 
were  derived,  not  merely  from  liis  familiarity  widi  the  facts,  but 
from  just  conceptions  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  of  roan, 
and  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God.  And  while 
the  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions  ser\'ed  to  inspire  the 
Church  at  large  with  a  new  and  higher  kind  of  faidi,  and  hope  and 
zeal,  it  also  proved  a  safe  directory  of  their  \news  and  dieir  con- 
duct. In  a  short  time  it  was  extensively  circulated,  boUi  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  :  and  in  the  latter  countrw  as  we  shall  soon  have 
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*«ccasion  to  remark,  its  difRision  was  speeiUly  followed  by  salutar}' 
and  important  consequences. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  insert  in  this  place,  the  following  let- 
ter of  Air.  Edwards,  giving  an  account  of  a  surprising  and  alarming 
providence,  which  attended  the  people  of  Northampton,  in  the 
early  part  of  1737. 

'' JVorihampton,  March  19,  1737. 

"We  in  this  town  were,  die  last  Lord's  day,  (March  13th)  the 
spectators,  and  many  of  us  die  subjects,  of  one  of  the  most  ama- 
zing instances  of  Divine  preservauon,  diat  perhaps  was  ever  known 
in  the  world.     Our  meeting-house  is  old  and  decayed,  so  diat  we 
have  been  for  some  time  building  a  new  one,  which  is  yet  unfinished. 
It  has  been  observed  of  late,  tliat  die  house  we  have  hidierto  met 
in,  has  gradually  spread  at  the  bottom  ;  die  sills  and  walls  giving 
way,  especially  in  the  foreside,  by  reason  of  the  weiglit  of  timber  at 
top  pressing  on  die  braces,  that  are  inserted  into  die  posts  and 
beams  of  the  house.     It   has  done  so  more  than  ordinarily  diis 
spring:  wliich  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  die  heaving  of 
the  groimd,  through  die  extreme  frosts  of  die  winter  past,  and  its 
now  setdiiig  again  on  that  side  wliich  is  next  the  sun,  by  the  spring 
thaws.     By  this  means,  die  underpinning  has  been  considerably 
disordered,  which  people  were  not  sensible  of,  dll  the  ends  of  the 
joists,  which  bore  up  the  front  galler}'^,  were  drawn  off  from  the 
girts  on  which  they  rested,  by  the  walls  giving  way.      So  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  public  exercise  in  die  forenoon,  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sermon,  the  whole  gallery — full  of  people,  widi  all 
uie  seats  and  timbers,  suddenly  and  without  any  warning — sunk, 
and  fell  down,  with  the  most  amazing  noise,  upon  die  heads  of  those 
that  sat  under,  to  the  astonishment  of  tlie  congregadon.     The 
house  was  filled  with  dolorous  slirieking  and  crying ;  and  nothing 
else  was  expected  than  to  find  many  people  dead,  or  dashed  to 
pieces. 

"  Tlie  gallery,  in  falling,  seemed  to  break  and  sink  first  in  the 
middle ;  so  that  those  who  were  upon  it  were  thrown  together  in 
heaps  before  the  front  door.  But  the  whole  was  so  sudden,  that 
many  of  those  who  fell,  knew  nothing  what  it  was,  at  die  time,  that 
had  befallen  them.  Others  in  die  congregadon,  diought  it  had 
been  an  amazing  clap  of  thunder.  Tlie  falling  gallery  seemed  to 
lie  broken  all  to  pieces,  before  it  got  down ;  so  diat  some  who  fell 
with  it,  as  well  as  diose  who  were  under,  were  buried  in  the  ruins ; 
and  were  found  pressed  under  heavy  loads  of  timber,  and  could  do 
nothing  to  help  diemselves. 

"  But  so  mysteriously  and  wonderfully  did  it  come  to  pass,  that 
•very  life  was  preserved ;  and  though  many  were  greatly  bruised, 
ftid  their  flesh  torn,  yet  there  is  not,  as  I  can  understand,  one  bon* 
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l)rokcii,  or  so  much  as  put  out  of  joint,  among  ihcm  all.  Some, 
wlio  \vero  llioui];lit  to  be  almost  dead  at  first,  are  greatly  recovered; 
and  ])ut  one  young  woman,  seems  yet  to  remain  in  dangerous  cir- 
cumstances, hy  an  inward  hurt  in  her  breast:  but  of  late  there  ap- 
pears more  hope  of  her  recovery. 

"  None  can  give  an  account,  or  conceive,  by  what  means  peo- 
ple's lives  and  lim])s  should  he  thus  preserved,  when  so  great  a 
multitude  were  thus  innninenlly  exi)Osed.  It  looked  as  though  it 
was  impossible,  l)ut  that  great  numbers  nuist  instantly  be  crushed  to 
death,  or  dashed  in  pieces.  It  seems  unreasonable  to  ascribe  it  to 
any  thing  else  but  the  care  of  Providence,  in  dis]X)sing  the  motions 
of  every  piece  of  timber,  and  ilic  precise  place  of  safety  \There 
every  one  should  sit  and  fall,  when  none  were  in  any  capiacily  to 
care  for  their  own  preservation.  The  preservation  seems  to  be 
most  wonderful,  with  n^sjiect  to  the  women  and  children  in  tlie 
middle  alley,  under  the  gallery  where  it  came  down  first,  and  with 
greatest  force,  and  where  tliere  was  nothing  to  break  the  force  of 
the  fallhig  weight. 

"  Such  an  event,  may  be  a  sufficient  argument  of  a  Divine  pro- 
vidence over  the  lives  of  men.  We  thought  ourselves  called  on  to 
set  apart  a  day  to  be  spent  in  tlie  solemn  worship  of  (Jod,  to  hum- 
ble ourselves  under  such  a  rebuke  of  God  upon  us,  in  time  of  pub- 
lic service  in  his  house,  by  so  dangerous  and  surprising  an  accident  j 
and  to  praise  his  name  for  so  wonderful,  and  as  it  were  miraculous, 
a  preservation.  'J'he  last  Wednesday  w  as  kept  hy  us  to  that  end  ; 
and  a  mercy,  in  which  the  hand  of  God  is  so  remarkably  endent, 
may  be  well  worthy  to  ailect  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  it.'* 

fii  1 738,  the  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions  was  republish- 
ed in  Boston,  with  a  Preface  by  four  of  the  senior  ministers  of  that 
town. 

To  it  were  prefixed  {\\'(^  discom-ses,  on  the  following  subjects  : 

I.  Justification  by  Faith  alone.     Rom.  iv.  5. 

II.  Pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God.     Luke  xvi.  16. 
HI.  Kudi's  Resolution.     Ruth  i.  10. 

IV.  The  Justice  of  God  in  the  Danmation  of  Sinners.  Rom. 
iii.  19. 

V.  The  Excellency  of  Jesus  Christ.     Rev.  v.  5,  C. 

The  first  four  of  these  dis<*ourses,  were  delivered  during  the  Re- 
vival of  Religion,  and  were  published  at  the  eamest  desire  of  tliose 
to  whom  they  were  preached.  In  fixing  on  the  particular  dis- 
courses, necessary  to  make  up  the  volume,  he  was  guided  by  the 
choice  of  the  people.  "  What  has  determined  them  in  this  choice," 
he  obser\'es,  "  is  the  exj)crience  of  special  benefit  to  their  souls 
from  these  discourses.  Their  desire  to  have  them  in  tiieir  hands, 
from  the  press,  has  been  long  manifested,  and  often  expressed  to 
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me ;  their  earnestness  in  it  is  evident  from  this,  tliat  though  it  be  a 
year  to  them  of  the  greatest  charge  tliat  ever  has  been,  by  reason 
of  the  expense  of  building  a  new  meeting  house,  yet  they  chose 
rattier  to  be  at  tliis  additional  expense  now,  tliough  it  be  verv  con- 
siderable, than  to  have  it  delayed  another  year."  In  publishing 
the  discourse  on  Justification,  he  was  also  influenced  by  the 
urgent  request  of  several  clergymen,  who  were  present  when  a 
part  of  it  was  delivered,  and  whose  opinion  and  advice  he  thought 
deserving  of  great  respect-  This  discourse,  though  when  first 
written  of  a  much  less  size  than  as  it  is  printed,  was  preached  at 
two  successive  public  lectures,  in  the  latter  part  of  1734.  It  was 
at  a  time,  when  the  minds  of  the  people,  in  all  that  section  of  coun- 
try, were  very  much  agitated  by  a  controversy  on  that  very  subject ; 
when  some  were  brought  to  doubt  of  that  way  of  acceptance  with 
God,  wliich  they  had  been  taught  from  tiieir  infancy,  wns  the  only 
way ;  and  when  many  were  engaged  in  looking  more  tlioroughly 
into  the  grounds  of  those  doctrines,  in  wliich  tliey  had  been  educa- 
ted ;  that  this  discourse  seemed  to  be  remarkably  blessed,  not  only 
in  establishing  the  judgments  of  men  in  this  truth,  but  in  engaging 
their  hearts  in  a  more  earnest  pursuit  of  justification,  by  faith  in  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  ^^At  that  time^^  says  tlie  autlior,  "while 
I  was  greatly  reproached  for  defending  tliis  doctrine  in  the  pulpit, 
and  just  upon  my  suffering  a  very  open  abuse  for  it,  God's  work 
wonderfully  broke  forth  among  us,  and  souls  began  to  flock  to 
Christ,  as  the  Saviour  in  whose  righteousness  alone  they  hoped  to 
be  justified.  So  diat  this  was  the  doctrine,  on  which  tliis  work,  in 
its  beginning,  was  founded,  as  it  evidently  was  in  die  whole  pro- 
gress of  it."  He  regarded  tliese  facts  as  a  remarkable  testimony 
of  God's  approbation  of  tlie  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone. 

This  discourse,  which  is  really  a  Treatise  of  more  tiian  one  hundred 
closely  printed  pages,  exhibited  the  subject  in  a  light  so  new,  clear 
and  convincing,  and  so  effectually  removed  die  diflficulties  with 
which,  till  then,  it  was  supposed  to  be  attended,  that  on  its  first  pub- 
lication it  met  a  very  welcome  reception,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  been  regarded  as  the  common  Text-book  of  students 
in  Theology.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  find  another  treatise  on  the 
same  subject,  equally  able  and  conclusive. 

There  are  individuals,  who,  having  received  their  theological 
views  from  the  straitest  sect  of  a  given  class  of  theologians,  regard 
the  Sermon  on  "  Pressing  into  die  kingdom  of  God,"  as  inconsis- 
tent with  those  principles  of  Moral  Agency,  which  are  established 
in  the  Treatise  on  tlie  Freedom  of  die  Will ;  and  charitably  impute 
the  error  to  die  imperfect  views  of  the  Author,  at  this  period. 
While  a  member  of  college,  however,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  investiga- 
ting die  subject  of  Poioer^  as  he  was  reading  die  Essay  of  Locke, 
came  to  the  setded  conclusion,  diat  men  have,  in  the  physiml  sense ^ 
the  power  of  repenting  and  turning  to  God.     A  farUier  examination 
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miglit  perhaps  evince,  that  the  points  in  question  ar^  less  cofisis-^ 
lent  with  some  peculiar  views  ol*  Theology,  of  a  more  modern  date, 
tlian  with  anv,  lotcicallv  deducible  from  die  Treatise  on  the  Will. 
The  Sermon  itself,  like  die  rest,  has  uncommon  ardour,  unedon 
and  solemnity,  and  was  one  of  the  most  useful  which  he  delivered. 

The  Sermon  on  ilie  Justice  of  God  in  die  Damnadonof  Sinners, 
in  die  language  of  the  Text,  literally  stops  the  mouth  of  every 
reader,  and  compels  him,  as  he  stands  before  his  Judge,  to  admit, 
if  he  does  not  feel,  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  1  know  not  where 
to  find,  in  any  language,  a  discourse  so  well  adapted  to  strip  the 
impenitent  sinner  of  every  excuse,  to  convince  him  of  his  guilt,  and 
to  bring  him  low  before  the  justice  and  holiness  of  God.  Accord- 
ing to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Edwards,  it  was  far  die  most  pow- 
erful and  effectual  of  his  discourses ;  and  we  scarcely  know  ol  any 
other  sermon  which  has  been  favoured  with  equal  success. 

The  Sermon  on  the  Excellency  of  Christ,  was  selected  by  Mr. 
Edwards  himself,  partly  because  he  had  been  im})ortuned  to  pub- 
lish it  by  individuals  in  another  town,  in  whose  hearing  it  was  occa- 
sionally preached  ;  and  partly  because  he  diought  that  a  discourse 
on  such  an  evangelical  subject,  would  properly  follow  others  that 
were  chiefly  awakening,  and  that  something  of  the  excellency  of 
the  Saviour  was  proper  to  sucrcced  those  things,  that  were  to  show 
the  necessity  of  salvation.  No  one  who  reads  it  will  hesitate  to 
believe,  that  it  was  most  happily  selected.  1  have  met  with  no 
sermon  hidierto,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  a 
sinner,  when,  on  the  commcncoment  of  his  repentance,  he  renounc- 
es every  odier  object  of  trust,  but  die  righteousness  of  Christ. 
Taking  die  whole  volume,  as  thus  printed :  the  Narrative  and  the 
Five  Discourses :  we  sup|>ose  it  to  have  been  one  of  die  most  ef- 
fectual, in  promoting  die  work  of  salvaUon,  which  has  liidicrto  issu- 
ed from  the  press. 

The  sixdi  child,  and  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  was 
born  July  25,  1738,  and  after  his  fadier  was  bapdzed  by  die  name 
of  Timothy. 

About  this  period,  Mr.  Joseph  Bellamy,  afterwards  die  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellamy  of  Bethlem  Connecticut,  went  to  Northampton  to  pursue 
his  thciological  studies  under  Mr.  Edwards,  and  resided  for  a  con- 
siderable j)eriod  in  his  family.  The  very  high  respect,  wlucli  he 
cherishcul  for  the  eminent  Uilents  and  piet)-  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
which  drew  hiin  to  Northampton,  was  reciprocated  by  the  latter ; 
and  a  friendship  commenced  between  them,  which  terriiinated  only 
with  life.* 

In  die  beginning  of  .^Farch,  1739,  Mr.  Edwards  commenced  a 
series  of  Sermons  from  Isaiah  li.  8,  "  For  the  moth  shall  eat  them 


*  Mr.  Bellamy  was  srltled  at  Bethlem  in  the  »phncr  of  1740,  in  Iho  midst  of 
a  general  attention  to  religion,  en  the  part  of  the  i>eoplo  of  that  plaoo. 
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up  like  a  garment j  and  the  worm  shall  eat  them  like  wool;  but  my 
righteousness  shall  be  forever y  and  my  salvation  from  generation  to 
gencration.^^  The  eight  first  were  delivered  during  tliat  month, 
the  eight  next  in  the  two  following  montlis,  and  the  whole  series, 
tliirty  in  all,  was  completed  before  the  close  of  August.  After  ex- 
plaining die  text,  he  derives  from  it  the  following  doctrine.  "  The 
Work  of  Redempdon  is  a  work,  which  God  carries  on  from  die  fall 
of  man  to  the  end  of  die  world."  The  subject  was  one  in  which 
Air.  Edwards  felt  the  deepest  interest ;  but  he  ai)pcars  never  to 
have  repeated  the  Series  of  Discoiu-ses  to  his  people.  What  liis 
ultimate  intentions  were,  we  may  learn,  however,  from  die  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  him  many  years  afterwards :  "  I 
have  had  on  my  mind  and  heart,  (which  I  long  ago  began,  not 
widi  any  view  to  publicadon,)  a  great  work,  which  1  call,  a  Histo^ 
ry  of  the  Work  of  Redemption^  a  Body  of  Divinity  in  an  endre 
new  method,  being  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  History,  considering 
the  affair  of  Chrisdan  Theology,  as  the  whole  of  it,  in  each  part, 
stands  in  reference  to  the  great  W^ork  of  Redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ,  which  I  suppose  is  to  be  the  grand  design  of  all  God's  de- 
signs, and  the  summum  and  ultimum  of  all  God^s  operations  and 
decrees,  pardcidarly  considering  all  parts  of  the  grand  scheme  in 
their  historical  order : — ^The  order  of  dieir  existence,  or  their  be- 
ing brought  forth  to  view,  in  die  course  of  divine  dispensations,  or 
the  wonderful  series  of  successive  acts  and  events ;  beginning  from 
eternity  and  descending  from  thence  to  the  great  work  and  succes- 
sive dispensations  of  die  infinitely  wise  God  in  time,  considering 
the  chief  events  coming  to  pass  in  the  church  of  God,  and  revolu- 
tions in  the  world  of  mankind,  affecting  the  state  of  the  church  and 
the  affair  of  redemption,  which  we  have  an  account  of  in  history  or 
prophecy,  till  at  last  we  come  to  the  general  resurrection,  last  judg- 
ment and  consummation  of  all  things  when  it  shall  be  said.  It  is 
doney  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End:  con- 
cluding my  work,  with  the  consideration  of  that  perfect  state  of 
things,  which  shall  be  finally  settled  to  last  for  eternity. — ^This  his- 
tory will  be  carried  on  with  regard  to  all  three  worlds, — heaven, 
earth  and  hell ;  considering  the  connected,  successive  events,  and 
alterations  in  each,  so  far  as  the  scriptures  give  any  light ;  intro- 
ducing all  parts  of  divinity  in  diat  order,  which  is  most  scriptural 
and  most  natural ;  which  is  a  method  which  appears  to  me  the 
most  beautiful  and  entertaining,  wherein  every  doctrine  will  ap- 
pear to  the  greatest  advantage,  in  die  brightest  light,  in  die  most 
striking  manner,  showing  the  admirable  contexture  and  harmony 
of  die  whole." 

From  this  it  is  obvious,  diat  he  long  cherished  the  intention  of 
fe-writing  aiid  enlarging  die  work,  and  of  turning  it  into  a  regular 
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Treatise ;  but  this  design  he  never  accomplislied.     We  shall  have 
occasion  to  allude  to  this  work  hereafter. 

The  sixdi  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards,  was  bom  June 
24,  1740,  and  named  Susannah. 

The  circumstances,  which  caused  the  remarkable  attention  to 
religion,  which  began  in  1734,  to  decline,  were  chiefly  local  in 
dieir  nature,  and  limited  in  tlieir  influence,  either  to  Northampton, 
or  to  the  County  of  Hampshire.  The  consequence  was,  tliat  it 
continued  to  exist,  in  various  sections  of  the  country  to  the  East, 
the  Soutli  and  tlie  West,  during  the  five  following  years.  By  the 
astonishing  work  of  grace  at  Northampton,  an  impulse  had  been 
given  to  Uie  churches  of  this  whole  western  world,  which  could 
not  soon  be  lost.  The  history  of  that  event,  having  been  exten- 
sively circulated,  had  produced  a  general  conviction  in  tlie  minds 
of  christians,  that  die  preaching  of  the  gospel  might  be  attended 
by  eflects,  not  less  surprising,  than  those  which  followed  it  in  Apos^ 
.tolic  times.  This  conviction  produced  an  important  change  in  the 
views,  and  conduct,  both  of  ministers  and  churches.  The  style  of 
preacliing  was  altered :  it  became,  extensively,  more  direct  and 
pimgent,  and  more  adapted  to  awaken  die  feelings  and  convince 
the  conscience.  The  prayers  of  good  men,  both  in  public  and 
private,  indicated  more  intense  desires  for  the  prevalence  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  stronger  expectadon  that  die  word  of  God  would  be 
attended  with  an  immediate  blessing.  As  die  natural  result  of 
^uch  a  change,  revivals  of  religion  were  Avitnessed  in  numerous 
villages  in  New-Jersey,  Connecticut  and  the  eastern  parts  of  New- 
England  ;  and,  even  where  diis  was  not  the  case.  Religion  was  so 
extensively  and  unusually  the  object  of  auention,  during  the  period 
specified,  that  the  church  at  large  seemed  preparing  for  events  of 
a  more  interesting  nature,  than  any  that  had  yet  been  witnessed. 

In  Consequence  of  the  Iiigh  reputation,  which  Mr.  Edwards  had 
acquired  as  a  powerful  and  successful  preacher,  and  as  a  safe  and 
wise  counsellor  to  tlie  anxious  and  enquiring,  he  received  frequent 
invitations  from  churches,  near  and  more  remote,  to  come  and  la- 
bour among  them  for  a  litde  period ;  and  with  the  consent  of  his 
people,  (his  own  pulpit  always  being  supplied,)  he  often  went  forth 
on  tfiese  missionary  tours,  and  found  an  ample  reward  in  the  abun- 
dant success  which  crowned  his  labours.  In  this,  his  example 
was  soon  followed  by  several  distinguished  clerg}Tnen  in  Connecti- 
cut and  New-Jersey.  In  one  of  diese  excursions,  he  spent  some 
little  time  at  Enfield  in  Connecdcut,  where  he  preached,  on  the 
8th  of  July,  1741,  the  well  known  sermon,  entitled.  Sinners  ik 
THE  HANDS  OF  AN  ANGRY  GoD,  from  Dcut.  xxxii.  35;  which  was 
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the  cause  of  an  immediate  and  general  Revival  of  religion  through- 
out the  place.     It  was  soon  afterwards  published. 

On  the  2d  of  September  following,  he  preached  the  Sermon, 
entitled,  "  The  Sorrows  of  the  bereaved  spread  before  Jesus,"  at 
the  funeral  of  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  William  Williams  of  Hatfield,  a 
gentleman  highly  respected  for  his  sound  understanding,  piety, 
and  faithfulness  as  a  minister.  This  sermon  was  immediately  af- 
terwards published. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

Commencement  of  a  second  Great  Revival  of  Religtanf  in  the 
Sprinjr  and  Summer  of  1740. — P'isit  of  Mr.  Whitejitld  ai 
Northampton, — Impulses. — Judging  of  the  lieligious  Character 
of  others. — letter  to  Mr.  IVheelock. — Great  effects  of  a  Private 
Lecture  of  Mr.  E. — Letter  to  his  Daughter. — Letter  to  a  youw 
Lady  in  Connecticut. — Lay  Preaching. — Letter  of  Rev.  w. 
Tennent. — Sermon  at  JSi^eiv-IIaven. — Distinguishing  Marks  ef 
a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  God. — Prefaces  by  Mr.  Cooper  and 
Mr.  Willison. — Mr.  Samuel  Hopkins. 

While  Mr.  Edwards  was  thus  occasionally  serving  his  Divine 
Master  ahroad,  he  found,  also,  tliat  Iiis  labours  at  home  began  to 
be  attended  with  similar  success.  A  great  reformation  in  moralsi 
as  well  as  religion,  had  been  the  consequence  of  the  preceding 
Revival  of  religion.  Associations  for  prayer  and  social  religion^ 
had  been  regularly  kept  up,  and  a  few  instances  of  awakening  and 
conversion  had  all  along  been  known,  even  at  the  season  of  the 
greatest  stupidity.  In  the  Spring  of  1740,  there  was  a  perceptible 
alteration  for  the  better ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
was  most  obvious  on  the  minds  of  tlie  people,  particularly  on  those 
of  the  young,  in  causing  greater  seriousness  and  solenmity,  and  in 
prompting  them  to  make  religion  far  more  generally  the  subject  of 
conversation.  Improprieties  of  conduct,  too  often  allowed,  were 
more  generally  avoided ;  greater  numbers  resorted  to  Mr.  Eklwards 
to  converse  with  him  respecting  their  salvation ;  and,  in  particular 
individuals,  there  appeared  satistactory  evidence  of  an  entire  change 
of  ch'cU-acter.  This  state  of  things  continued  tlirough  the  sununer 
and  autumn. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  ICth  of  October,  1740,  Mr. 
Whiiefield  came  to  \ortliJunpton  to  see  Mr.  Edwards,  and  to  con- 
verse with  him  respecting  the  work  of  God  in  1735,  and  remained 
there  until  the  morning  of  the  20tli.  In  this  interval,  he  preached 
five  sermons,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  town,  reproving 
the  backslidings  of  some,  the  ohstiniite  impenitence  of  others,  and 
sunnnoning  all,  by  the  mercies  with  which  the  town  had  been  dis- 
tinguished, to  return  to  God.  His  visit  was  followed  by  an  awaken- 
ing among  professors  of  religion,  and  soon  afterwards  by  a  deep 
concern  among  the  young,  and  there  were  some  instances  of  hope- 
ful conversion.  This  increased  during  the  winter;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1741  Religion  became  tlic  object  of  general  attention. 
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On  Monday,  Mr.  Edwards,  with  the  Rev.  Air.  Hopkins  of  West 
Springfield,  his  brodier-in-Iaw,  and  several  other  gentlemen,  ac- 
companied Mr.  Whiteficld  on  die  east  side  of  the  river  as  far  as 
East  Windsor,  to  die  house  of  his  father,  die  Rev.  TimoUiy  Ed- 
wards.    While  they  were  dius  together,  he  took  an  opportunity  to 
converse  with  Mr.  Whitefield  alone,  at  some  length,  on  the  subject 
of  LnpuUet^  and  assigned  the  reasons  which  he  had  to  think,  diat 
he  gave  too  much  heed  to  such  Uiings.     Air.  Whiteficld  received 
k  kindly,  but  did  not  seem  inclined  to  have  much  conversation  on 
the  subject,  and  in  the  tijiie  of  it,  did  not  appear  convinced  by  any 
thing  which  he  heard.     He  also  took  occasion,  in  die  presence  of 
otliers,  to  converse  witli  Mr.  Whitefield  at  some  length,  about  his 
loo  customary  practice  ot  judging  other  persons  to  be  unconverted; 
examined  the  scriptural  warrant  for  such  judgments,  and  expres- 
sed his  own  decided  disapprobation  of  die  practice.     Air.  Wliite- 
field,  at  the  same  time,  mentioned  to  Air.  Edwards  his  design  of 
bringing  over  a  number  of  young  men  from  England,  into  New- 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  to  be  ordained  by  the  two  Air.  Tennents. 
Tlieir  whole  interview  was  an  exceedingly  kind  and  affectionate 
one ;  yet  Mr.  Edwards  supposed,  that  Air.  Whitefield  regarded 
Jum  somewhat  less,  as  an  intimate  and  confidential  friend,  than  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  not  opposed  him  in  two  favourite  points 
of  his  own  practice,  for  which  no  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  perceive, 
that  he  could  find  no  scriptural  justification.     Each  however  re- 
garded the  other,  with  great  affecdon  and  esteem,  as  a  highly  fa- 
voured servant  of  God ;  and  Air.  Edwards,  as  we  shall  soon  see, 
speaks  of  Mr.  Whitefield's  visit  to  Northampton,  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  approbation. 

In  the  mondi  of  Alay,  a  private  Lecture  of  Air.  Edwards's  was 
attended  with  very  j^werful  effects  on  die  audience,  and  ultimate- 
ly upon  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  on  children,  diroughout  die 
town ;  and  during  die  summer,  and  the  early  part  of  the  autumn, 
there  was  a  glorious  progress  in  die  work  of  God  on  die  hearts  of 
sinners,  in  conviction  and  conversion,  and  great  numbers  appeared 
lo  become  die  real  disciples  of  Christ. 

Among  die  clergy,  who  at  this  period  occasionally  left  their  o\^'n 
congregations,  and  went  fordi  as  labourers  into  the  common  field  to 
eather  in  the  harvest,  one  ol  those,  who  were  most  disnnguished 
tor  their  activity  and  success,  was  the  Rev.  Air.  Wheelock,  of  Leb- 
anon, aftenvards  the  President  of  Dartmouth  College.  In  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Air.  Edwards  to  this  gendenian,  he  urges  him  to 
visit  Scandc,  a  feeble  settlement  in  the  noitliern  part  of  his  fadier's 
parish :  the  inhabitants  of  v\  liich  were  too  remote  to  attend  public 
worship  regularly  at  East-Windsor,  and  yet  too  few  and  feeble  to 
maintain  it  themselves. 
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^^  JS''ortliamptony  June  9,  174f» 

*'  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Tlie  special  occasion  of  my  now  WTiting  to  you,  is  a  desire  I 
have  of  two  things ;  one  is,  thnt  yon  and  your  brother  Pomeroy 
would  go  to  Scantic,  in  my  father's  parish,  and  preach  there,  as  of- 
ten as  tlie  j)eople  will  bo  willing  to  hear  you,  and  continue 
so  doing,  as  long  as  the  concerns  of  your  own  parishes  will  allow 
of  your  being  absent.  You  know  the  wretched  circumstances  of 
that  society  ;  and,  if  ever  they  are  healed,  I  believe  it  must  be  by 
a  reviving  and  prevailing  of  true  religion  among  them.  By  all  that 
I  can  understand,  they  are  wholly  dead,  in  this  extraordinary  day 
of  God's  gracious  visitation.  You  have  lately  been  so  remarkably 
blessed  elsewhere,  that  I  cannot  but  hope  you  would  have  success 
diere  also.  1  have  written  to  my  fatlier,  to  inform  him,  tliat  I  have 
desired  this  of  you. 

"  Another  thing  that  I  desire  of  you  is,  Uiat  you  would  come  up 
hidier  and  help  us,  both  you  and  Mr.  Pomeroy.  Tliere  has  been 
a  reviving  of  religion  among  us  of  late  :  but  your  labours  have  been 
much  more  remarkably  blessed  than  mine.  Other  ministers,  I  have 
heard,  have  shut  up  their  pulpits  against  you ;  but  here  I  engage 
you  shall  find  one  open.  May  God  send  you  liitlier,  with  the  like 
blessing  as  he  has  sent  you  to  some  odier  places ;  and  may  your 
coming  be  a  means  to  humble  me,  for  my  barrenness  and  unprofit- 
ablfMiess,  and  a  means  of  my  instruction  and  enlivening.  I  want 
an  opportunity  to  concert  measures  with  you,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  kingdom  and  glory  of  our  Redeemer.  Please  to  communi- 
cate what  1  write  to  Mr.  Pomeroy,  and  give  my  service  to  him.  I 
desire  the  prayers  of  you  both,  that  God  will  give  me  more  of  that 
holy  sjjirit,  and  hap|)y  success,  with  which  you  are  replenished. 

"  I  am  Dear  Sir,  }  our  unworthy  brother  and  fellow  labourer, 

Jonathan  Edwards." 

As  v(Ty  few  of  ]Mr.  Edwards's  holers  to  his  own  family  are 
prestnved,  it  is  proper  to  give  those  few  to  the  reader,  even  when 
they  are  not  otherwiM^  iiiieresiiiig,  in  order  to  exhibit  his  true  cha- 
racter, as  an  aflectionatc  and  faithful  cliristian  faUier.  The  fol- 
lowing Wcis  addressed  to  his  el(!(»st  daughter,  in  her  diirtecnth  year, 
while  nsiding  with  her  aniu,  Mrs.  Huntington,  at  Lebanon. 

''  To  Miss  Sarah  Edwards,  Lebanon. 

^Worihampton,  June  25^A,  1741. 

*'  MvDEAR  Child, 

"  Your  mother  has  receiviMl  two  letters  from  you,  since  you  went 
away.  We  rejoice  to  hear  ofyour  welfare,  and  of  the  flourishing  state 
of  religion  in  Jiel)auon.     I  hoj)e  you  will  well  improve  the  great 
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advantage,  (Jod  is  thereby  putting  into  yonr  hands,  for  the  good  of 
your  own  soul.  You  have  very  weak  and  infirm  heahh,  and  I  am 
afraid  are  ahvays  like  to  have  ;  and  it  may  be,  are  not  to  be  long- 
lived  ;  and  while  you  do  live,  are  not  like  to  enjoy  so  much  of  the 
comforts  of  this  life,  as  others  do,  by  reason  of  your  want  of  health; 
and  therefore,  if  you  have  no  better  portion,  will  be  miserable  in- 
deed. But,  if  your  soul  prospers,  you  will  be  a  haj)py,  blessed 
person,  whatever  becomes  of  your  body.  1  wish  you  much  of  the 
presence  of  Christ,  and  of  communion  with  him,  and  that  you 
might  live  so  as  to  give  him  honour,  in  tlie  place  where  you  arc, 
by  an  amiable  behaviour  towards  all. 

"  Your  mother  would  have  you  go  on  with  your  work,  if  you  can, 
and  she  would  be  glad  if  your  aunt  would  set  you  to  work  something 
of  hers,  though  you  do  but  little  in  a  day.  She  would  have  you 
send  word  by  Mr.  Wheelock,  who  I  supjwse  will  come  up  the  next 
week,  or  tlie  week  after,  whether  you  arc  well  enough  to  make 
lace :  if  you  are,  she  will  send  you  a  lace  and  bobbins. 

"  The  flourishing  of  religion  in  tliis  town,  and  in  these  parts  of 
the  country,  has  rather  increased  since  you  went  away.  Your 
iDodier  joins  with  me  in  giving  her  love  to  you,  and  to  your  uncle 
and  aunt.  Your  sisters  give  their  love  to  you,  and  their  duty  to 
them.  The  whole  family  is  glad,  when  we  hear  from  you.  Re- 
commending you  to  the  continual  care  and  mercy  of  heaven,  I  re- 
main your  loving  fatlier, 

Jonathan  Edwards." 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  die  year,  a  young  lady,  residing  at 

S ,  in  Connecticut,  who  had  lat(?ly  made  a  public  profession  of 

religion,  request e  Mr.  Edwards  to  give  \wr  bouie  advice,  as  to 
the  best  manner  of  maintaining  a  rcliiiiious  life.  In  reply,  he  ad- 
dressed to  her  the  following  letter  ;  which  will  !)e  found  eminently 
useful,  to  all  persons  just  entering  on  the  chrislian  course. 

Letter  addressed  to  a  Young  Ijjidy  at  S ,  Conn,  in  the  year 

17  IK 

"  My  dear  young  friend. 

As  you  desired  me  to  send  you,  in  writing,  some  directions  how 
to  conduct  yourself  in  your  chrij-t-im  (o»jrse,  1  \u)iild  now  answer 
your  request.     The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  gieat  diinjis  I  have 

lately  seen  at  S ,  inclines  me  to  do  any  thins;  in  n^)  j.»ow(  r,  to 

contribute  to  tlie  spiritual  joy  and  proaipcrity  oi  Go(I\  pti.|>li.'  then?. 

1.  I  would  advise  you  to  keep  up  as  great  a  strife  and  carncbl- 
ness  in  religion,  as  if  you  knew  yourself  to  be  in  a  state  of  nalun*, 
and  were  seeking  conversion.  We  adnse  persons  under  convic- 
tion, to  be  earnest  and  violent  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  hut 
when  they  have  attained  to  conversion,  they  ought  not  to  b"  **»" 
less  watchful,  laboriousi  and  earnest,  in  the  whole  work  of 
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Imt  tlie  more  so ;  lor  tlicy  are  under  infinitely  greater  obligatious. 
t'or  want  of  tiils^  many  persons,  in  a  few  months  after  their  con- 
version, have  bcg;un  to  lose  their  sweet  and  lively  sense  of  spiritual 
thinp;s,  and  to  grow  cold  and  dark,  and  have  '^  pierced  themselves 
through  with  many  sorrows ;"  whereas,  if  they  had  done  as  the 
Apostle  did,  (Phil.  iii.  12 — 14,)  ilieir  patli  would  have  been  "  as 
the  sliining  light,  tliat  sliines  more  and  more  unto  tlie  perfect  day." 

2.  Do  not  leave  ofl*  seeking,  striving,  and  praying  for  tlie  veiy 
^ame  things  tJiat  we  exhoit  unconverted  persons  to  strive  for,  and 
a  degree  of  wliich  you  have  had  already  in  conversion.  Pray  that 
your  eyes  may  be  opened,  that  you  may  receive  sight,  that  you 
may  know  yourself,  and  be  brought  to  Crod's  footstool,  and  that  you 
may  see  tlie  glory  of  God  and  Christ,  and  may  be  raised  from  the 
dead,  and  have  the  love  of  Christ  shed  abroad  in  your  heart. 
Those  who  have  most  of  these  tilings,  have  need  still  to  pray  for 
tlieiu ;  for  there  is  so  much  blindness  and  hardness,  pride  and 
death  remaining,  diat  tliey  still  need  to  have  that  work  of  God 
wrought  upon  tliem,  further  to  enlighten  and  enliven  them,  that 
shall  be  bringing  them  out  of  darkness  into  God's  marvellous  light, 
and  be  a  kind  of  new  conversion  and  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
There  are  very  few  requests  tliat  are  proper  for  an  impenitent  man, 
that  are  not  also,  in  some  sense,  proper  for  d)e  godly. 

3.  Wlien  you  hear  a  sermon,  hear  for  yourself.  Though  what 
is  spoken  may  be  more  especially  directed  to  the  unconverted,  or 
to  those  that,  in  other  respects,  are  in  different  circumstances  froni 
yourself ;  yet,  let  the  chief  intent  of  your  mind  be  to  consider,  **In 
whcit  respect  is  tin's  applicable  to  me  ?  and  what  improvement  ought 
I  to  make  of  this,  for  my  own  soul's  good  ?" 

4.  Thouu;h  God  has  forgiven  and  forgotten  your  past  sins,  yet 
do  not  forji;et  tliem  yourself :  often  remember,  what  a  wretched 
bc3nd-slave  you  were  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Often  bring  to  mind 
your  particular  acts  of  sin  before  conversion  ;  as  the  blessed  Apos- 
tle Paul  is  often  mentioning  his  old  blaspheming,  persecuting  spirit, 
and  his  injuriousness  to  the  renewed  ;  humbling  his  heart,  and  ac- 
knowledsini:  that  he  was  "the  least  of  the  Apostles,"  and  not  wor- 
thy "  to  be  called  an  apostle,"  and  the  "least  of  all  samts,"  and  the 
"  chief  of  sinners ;"  and  be  often  confessing  your  old  sins  to  God, 
and  let  that  text  be  often  in  your  mind,  (Ezek.  x\n.  63,)  "  that  thou 
niayest  remember  and  be  confounded,  and  never  open  thy  mouth 
any  more,  because  of  thy  shame,  when  I  am  pacified  toward  thee 
for  all  that  thou  hast  done,  saith  the  liord  God." 

5.  Remember,  that  you  have  more  cause,  on  some  accounts,  a 
tliousaiid  times,  to  lament  and  humble  yourself  for  sins  that  have 
been  committed  since  conversion,  than  before,  because  of  the  infi- 
nit(;ly  greater  obligations  that  are  ii]K)n  you  to  live  to  God,  and  to 
look  upon  the  faithfulness  of  Christ,  in  unchangeably  continuing  his 
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Joving-kindness,  notwithstanding  all  your  great  unworlhiness  since 
yonr  conversion. 

6.  Be  always  greatly  abased  for  your  remaining  sin,  and  never 
think  that  you  lie  low  enough  for  it ;  but  yet  be  not  discouraged  or 
disheartened  by  it ;  for,  though  we  are  exceeding  sinful,  yet  wo 
have  an  Advocate  witli  the  Father,  Jesus  Ciirist  the  righteous ;  the 
preciousness  of  whose  blood,  tlie  merit  of  whose  righteousness, 
and  the  greatness  of  whose  love  and  faithfulness,  infinitely  overtop 
the  highest  mountains  of  our  sins. 

7.  When  you  engage  in  the  duty  of  prayer,  or  come  to  the 
Lord's  Supper,  or  attend  any  other  duty  of  Divine  worship,  come 
to  Christ  as  Mary  Magdalen*  did;  (Luke  vii.  37,  38;)  come,  and 
cast  yourselfat  his  feet,  and  kiss  them,  and  pour  fortli  upon  him  the 
sweet  perfumed  ointment  of  Divine  love,  out  of  a  pure  and  broken 
heart,  as  she  poured  the  precious  ointment  out  of  her  pure  broken 
alabaster  box. 

8.  Remember,  that  pride  is  die  worst  viper  that  is  in  tlic  heart, 
the  greatest  disturber  of  the  soul's  peace,  and  of  sweet  communion 
with  Christ :  it  was  the  first  sin  committed,  and  lies  lowest  in  the 
foundation  of  Satan's  whole  building,  and  is  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty rooted  out,  and  is  the  most  hidden,  secret,  and  deceitful  of 
all  lusts,  and  often  creeps  insensibly  into  the  midst  of  religion ;  even, 
sometimes,  under  the  disguise  of  humility  itself. 

9.  That  you  may  pass  a  correct  judgment  concerning  yourself, 
always  look  upon  those  as  tlie  best  discoveries,  and  the  best  com- 
forts, that  have  most  of  diese  two  effects :  those  that  make  you  least 
and  lowest,  and  most  like  a  child  ;  and  diose  that  most  engage  and 
fix  your  heart,  in  a  full  and  firm  disposition  to  deny  yourself  for 
God,  and  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  him. 

10.  If  at  any  time  you  fall  into  doubts  about  the  state  of  your 
soul,  in  dark  and  dull  frames  of  mind,  it  is  proper  to  review  your 
past  experience ;  but  do  not  consume  too  much  time  and  strengdi 
m  this  way :  rather  apply  yourself,  widi  all  your  might,  to  an  earn- 
est pursuit  after  renewed  experience,  new  light,  and  new  lively  acts 
of  faitli  and  love.  One  new  discovery  of  the  Glory  of  Christ' ?> 
face,  will  do  more-  toward  scattering  clouds  of  darkness  in  one 
minute,  than  examining  old  experience,  by  die  best  marks  that  can 
be  given,  through  a  wliole  year. 

1 1 .  When  the  exercise  of  grace  is  low,  and  corruption  prevails, 
and  by  that  means  fear  prevails ;  do  not  desire  to  have  fear  cast 
out  any  other  way,  than  by  the  reviving  and  prevailing  of  love  hi 
^e  heart :  by  this,  fear  will  be  effectually  expelled,  as  darkness  in 
a  room  vanishes  away,  when  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun  are  let 
into  it. 


^Th'iB  is  a  yery  common  mistake.    The  woman  here  mentioned  was  not  Ms 
ry  Matrdalen. 
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12.  Wlion  you  counsel  and  warn  otliers,  do  it  earnestly,  and  af- 
fVciionatoly,  and  Uioroui^lily ;  aiid  when  you  are  speaking  to  your 
(■(jtials,  let  your  warnings  be  intermixed  with  expressions  of  your 
sense  of  your  own  unwortliiness,  and  of  tlie  sovereign  grace  that 
makes  you  differ. 

1 3.  If  you  would  set  up  religious  meetings  of  young  women  by 
yourselves,  to  be  attended  once  in  a  while,  besides  die  other  meet- 
in<;s  that  you  attend,  1  should  think  it  woidd  be  very  proper  and 
profit(d)le. 

I'l.  Under  special  difiiculties,  or  when  in  great  need  of,  or  great 
longings  after,  any  particular  mercy,  for  yourself  or  others,  set  apart 
a  day  for  secret  prayer  and  fasting  by  yourself  alone ;  and  let  the 
day  be  sj)ent,  not  only  in  petitions  for  the  mercies  you  desire,  but 
in  scarciiirig  your  lieart,  and  in  looking  over  your  past  life,  and  con- 
fessing your  sins  before  God,  not  as  is  wont  to  be  done  in  public 
prayer,  but  by  a  very  i)articular  rehearsal,  before  God,  of  die  sins 
of  your  past  life,  from  your  childhood  hidierto,  before  and  after 
conversion,  with  the  circumstances  and  aggravations  attending  diem^ 
spreading  all  the  abominations  of  your  heart,  very  pardcularly,  and 
fully  as  j>ossible,  before  him. 

15.  Do  not  let  the  adversaries  of  the  cross  have  occasion  to  re- 
proach religion  on  your  account.  How  holily  should  the  childrea 
of  God,  the  redeemed  and  tlie  beloved  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  behave 
themselves.  Therefore,  "  walk  as  children  of  the  light,  and  of  the 
day,"  and  "  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God  your  Saviour ;"  and  espe- 
cially, abound  in  what  are  called  die  Christian  virtues,  and  make 
you  like  die  Lamb  of  God  :  be  meek  and  lowly  of  heart,  and  full 
of  pure,  heavenly  and  humble,  love  to  all;  abound  in  deeds  of  love 
to  others,  and  self-denial  for  otbers ;  and  let  there  be  in  you  a  dis- 
position to  account  others  better  than  yourself. 

16.  In  all  your  course*,  walk  with  God,  and  follow  Christ,  as  a 
little,  poor,  helpless  child,  taking  hold  of  Christ's  hand,  keeping 
your  eve  on  the  marks  of  die  a\  ounds  in  his  hands  and  side,  whence 
ranu?  the  blood  that  cleanses  you  from  sin,  and  hiding  your  naked- 
ness inider  the  skirt  of  the  white  shining  robes  of  his  righteousness. 

17.  Pray  much  for  the  Ministers  and  the  Church  of  God  ;  espe- 
cially, tbni  he  would  caiTy  on  his  glorious  work  which  he  has  noir 
begun,  till  die  world  shalf  be  full  of  his  glory." 

About  this  period,  a  considcrjible  number  of  lay  members  of  the 
church  began,  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  to  hold  religious 
meetings,  and  to  preach  and  exhort  in  the  manner  of  clergymen. 
They  were  usually  men  of  worth,  and  desirous  of  doing  good ;  but  ha- 
ving inucli  zeal,  and  little  knowledge,  and  often  but  little  discretion, 
the  church,  at  that  period,  had  certainly  very  little  reason  to  re- 
joice in  their  labours.     The  following  letter  of  die  Rev.  Gilbert 
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Tennent,  written  probably  in  tlie  autumn  of  1741,  explains  his 
own  views  on  this  subject.* 

"Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"1  rejoice  to  hear  that  my  poor  labours  have  beert  of  any  service 
to  any  in  New  England.  All  glory  be  to  the  great  and  glorious 
God,  when  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,  he  is  pleased 
sometimes  to  ordain  praise.  1  rejoice  to  hear  of  the  progress 
of  (rod's  work  among  you,  tliis  last  summer,  and  that  there  are  any 
appearances  of  its  continuance  :  Blessed  be  God,  dear  Brother ! 
As  to  the  subject  you  mention,  of  laymen  being  sent  out  to  exhort 
and  to  teachy  supposing  them  to  be  real  converts,  I  cannot  but  think, 
if  it  be  encouraged  and  continued,  it  will  be  of  dreadful  conse- 
quence to  the  church's  peace  and  soundness  in  the  faith.  I  wiU 
not  gainsay  but  that  private  persons  may  be  of  service  to  the  church 
of  God  by  private,  humble,  fraternal  reproof,  and  exhortations; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  their  duty  to  be  faithful  in  these  things.  But  in 
the  mean  time  if  christian  prudence  and  humility  do  not  attend  their 
essays,  they  are  like  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  church's  real  well-being. 
But  for  ignorant  young  converts  to  take  upon  tliem  authoritatively 
to  instruct  and  exhort  publicly,  tends  to  introduce  the  greatest 
errors  and  the  grossest  anarchy  and  confusion.  The  ministers  of 
Christ  should  be  apt  to  teach  and  able  to  convince  gainsayers,  and 
it  is  dangerous  to  die  pure  church  of  God,  when  those  are  novices, 
whose  lips  should  preserve  knowledge.  It  is  base  presumption, 
whatever  zeal  be  pretended  to,  notwithstanding,  for  any  persons  to 
take  this  honour  to  themselves,  unless  they  be  called  of  God  as 
Aaron.  I  know  most  jroung  zealots  are  apt,  through  ignorance, 
inconsideradon  and  pride  of  heart,  to  undertake  what  they  have  no 
proper  qualificadons  for :  and,  through  their  imprudences  and  en- 
thusiasm, the  church  of  Grod  suffers.  I  think  all  that  fear  God, 
should  rise  up  and  crush  the  enthusiastic  creature  in  the  egg.  Dear  * 
Brother,  the  times  we  live  in  are  dangerous.  The  Churches  in 
America  and  elsewhere  are  in  great  hazard  of  enthusiasm :  we 
have  need  to  think  of  the  maxim,  principiis  obsta.  May  Zion's 
King  protect  his  Church  !  I  add  no  more,  but  love,  and  beg  a  re- 
membrance in  your  prayers. 

"Gilbert  Tennent." 

In  the  September  following,  Mr.  Edwards  attended  the  public 
commencement  at  New  Haven,  and  on  the  lOth  of  that  month 
preached  his  celebrated  Sermon  enddecj,  "  Distinguishing  Marks 


♦  The  nupenrcriplicm  and  date  are  gone  from  the  MS.  but  having  Mr.  £d- 
ward*>  hand-writing  on  the  back,  I  suppowj  the  letter  to  iiavc  h€en  written  to 
him. 
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of  a  Work  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God,"  which,  in  consequence  of  a  gene- 
ral request  from  the  clertjy,  and  other  gendenien  attending  the 
commencement,  was  publislicd  soon  after,  at  Boston,  accompanied 
with  a  Preface  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cooper ;  and  in  Scotland  the 
ensuing  year,  with  a  l^reface  from  tlie  Uev.  Mr.  Willison.  This 
Sermon,  by  exhibiting  the  distinguishing  marks  between  an  ima^ 
nar}*^,  and  a  real,  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  by  applying  tliose 
marks  to  the  work  of  grace  then  begun,  and  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  the  Northern  and  Middle  Colonies,  became  an  unan- 
swerable defence,  not  only  of  that,  but  of  all  genuine  Revivals  o% 
religion.  It  was  indeed  the  object  of  immediate  and  reiterated 
attacks  from  the  press ;  but,  being  built  on  tlie  foundation  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Froplicts,  it  stands  sure,  while  diose  attacks,  and 
their  authors  are  forgotten.  It  exhibits  the  scriptural  evidences  of 
a  genuine  Revival  of  religion,  in  much  the  same  manner,  as  his 
subsequent  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections,  does  those  of  a  genu- 
ine Conversion.  Mr.  Cooper  thus  introduces  it  to  the  cliristians 
of  New  England : 

^'  If  any  are  disposed  to  receive  conviction,  have  a  mind  open  to 
light,  and  are  really  willing  to  know  of  the  present  Work,  whether 
it  be  of  God ;  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  and  pleasure  I  can  re- 
commend to  them  the  following  sheets,  in  which  they  will  find  the 
"  distinguishing  marks"  of  such  a  Work,  as  diey  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  applied  to  tlie  uncommon  operation  that  has 
been  on  the  minds  of  many  in  this  land.  Here  die  matter  is  tried 
by  the  infallible  touchstone  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  is  weighed 
fli  the  balance  of  tlie  Sanctuary  with  great  judgment  and  impar- 
tiality. 

"  A  performance  of  this  kind  is  seasonable  and  necessary ;  and 
I  desire  heartily  to  bless  God,  who  inclined  Uiis,  his  ser\'ant,  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  has  greatly  assisted  him  in  it.  The  Reverend  Au- 
thor is  known  to  be  "  a  scribe  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  hea- 
ven;" the  place  where  he  has  been  called  to  exercise  his  ministry, 
has  been  famous  for  experimental  n^ligion ;  and  he  has  had  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  this  work  in  many  places  where  it  has  powerful- 
ly apj)earcd,  and  to  converse  with  numbers  that  have  been  the  sub- 
jects of  it.  These  things  qualify  him  for  this  undertaking,  above 
most.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Work,  are  strongly  drawn 
from  Scripture,  Reason  and  Experience :  And  I  shall  believe  every 
candid,  judicious  reader  will  say,  he  writes  very  fi-ee  from  an  en- 
thusiastic or  a  party  spirit.  The  use  of  human  learning  is  asserted ; 
a  methodical  way  of  preaching,  the  fruit  of  study  as  well  as  prayer, 
is  recommended ;  and  the  exercise  of  charit}^,"in  judging  othexs, 
pressed  and  urged :  And  those  things,  which  are  esteemed  the 
blemishes,  and  are  like  to  be  llie  hindrances,  of  the  work,  are  with 
great  faithfulness  cautioned  and  warned  against. — ^Many,  I  believe, 
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will  be  tliankful  for  this  publication.  Those,  who  have  already 
entertained  favourable  thoughts  of  tliis  work,  will  be  confirmed  by 
it ;  and  the.  doubting  may  be  convinced  and  satisfied.  But  if  there 
be  any,  after  all,  who  cannot  see  the  signatures  of  a  divine  hand  on 
the  work,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  prevailed  on  to  spare  their 
censures,  and  stop  their  oppositions,  lest  "  haply  tliey  should  be 
found  to  fight  against  God." — ^I  will  only  add  my  prayer.  That  the 
worthy  Author  of  this  discourse,  may  long  be  continued  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light,  in  tlie  golden  candlestick  where  Christ  has 
placed  him,  and  from  thence  dilFuse  his  light  tliroughout  these  Pro- 
vinces !  That  the  Divine  Spirit,  whose  cause  is  here  espoused, 
would  accompany  this,  and  the  other  valuable  publications  of  his 
servant,  with  his  powerful  influences  ;  that  diey  may  promote  the 
Redeemer's  interests,  serve  die  ends  of  vital  religion,  and  so  add 
to  the  Author's  present  joy  and  future  crown  !" 

The  following  is  the  testimony  of  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Willison,  to  the 
churches  of  Scodand.  "  The  ensuing  Treatise,  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Northampton,  in  New  England,  concerning  the  work 
and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  nien's  consciences,  is,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  a  most  excellent,  solid,  judicious  and  scriptural, 
performance ;  which,  1  hope  tlirough  the  Divine  blessing,  will 
prove  most  useful  to  the  Cliurch,  for  discerning  a  true  and  real 
work  of  tlie  Spirit  of  God,  and  for  guarding  against  delusions  and 
mistakes.  It  is  certainly  a  great  mercy  to  the  church,  diat  tliis 
subject  hath  been  undertaken  and  handled  by  such  an  experienced, 
well  furnished  scribe,  tliat  hath  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
Spirit  of  God's  dealings  wiUi  the  souls  of  men,  in  his  own  congre* 
gation,  and  the  countiy  where  he  lives.  And  seeing  the  extraor- 
dinary work  diere  at  present,  tliough  several  diousand  miles  distant 
from  Scodand,  is  of  the  same  kind  w  iUi  Uiat  at  Cambuslang  and 
other  places  about,  and  meets  with  die  same  opposition ;  the  Author 
doth,  widi  great  judgment,  answer  the  common  objecUons  which 
are  made  against  die  w-ork,  bodi  here  and  there,  so  diat  scarce  any 
thing  further  needs- be  added.  He  warns  people  very  warmly, 
against  opposing  or  reproaching  the  work  of  die  Holy  Spirit.  He 
being  the  Third  Person  of  die  glorious  Trinity,  and  God  equal  with 
the  Father  and  die  Son,  and  die  great  applier  of  the  redemption 
purchased  for  us  ;  it  becomes  all  men  highly  to  honour  him  and 
his  work,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  highly  dangerous  to  speak  a  word 
against  him,  according  to  Matt.  xii.  32, — 1  shall  add  no  more  but 
my  fervent  prayers  to  God,  to  bless  bodi  the  Audior  and  his  dis- 
course, and  diat  he  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  yet  more  abundandy, 
both  on  America  and  all  the  British  dominions ;  and  that  he  would 
hasten  the  glory  of  die  latter  days,  when  die  Jews  shall  be  brought 
in  widi  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles,  and  diat  all  the  kingdoms  of 
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llie  world  may  become  tlie  kingdoms  of  the  Lord  aiid  of  liis  Christ, 
that  he  may  reign  forever  and  ever !     Amen  and  Amen." 

It  was  during  tliis  visit  to  New-Haven,  that  Mr.  Hopkins,*  then 
about  to  receive  tlie  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Yale  College,  first  saw  Mr. 
Edwards.  He  soon  after  became  his  pupil,  and  continued  his  in- 
timate friend  tlirough  life,  and  w  as  ultimately  his  biographer.  The 
impression  made  on  his  mind,  may  be  gatliered  from  the  following 
account  of  the  subject,  in  the  Memoirs  of  his  own  life.  "  When 
I  heard  Mr.  Tennent,"  [tlie  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  who   had 

E reached  often  at  New-Haven  in  the  preceding  March,]  "  I  thought 
e  was  the  greatest  and  best  man,  and  tlie  best  preacher,  tliat  I  had 
ever  seen  or  heard.  His  words  w^ere  to  me,  "  like  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver."  And  I  thought  that,  when  I  should  leave 
the  College,  as  I  was  then  in  my  last  year,  I  would  go  and  live 
with  him,  wherever  I  should  find  him.  But  just  before  the  Com- 
mencement in  September,  w  hen  I  w^as  to  take  my  degree,  on  the 
seventeenth  day  of  which  month  I  was  twenty  years  old,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, of  Northampton,  came  to  New-Haven,  and  preached.  He 
then  preached  the  Sermon  on  The  Trial  of  the  Spirits^  which  was 
afterwards  printed.  I  had  before  read  his  Sermons  on  Justifica- 
tion, etc.,  and  his  Narrative  of  Remarkable  Conversions  at  Nortli- 
ampton,  wliich  took  place  about  seven  years  before  this.  Though 
1  then  did  not  obtain  any  personal  acquaintance  wdth  liim,  any  far- 
ther than  by  hearing  him  preach  :  yet  I  conceived  such  an  esteem 
of  him,  and  was  so  pleased  with  liis  preaching,  that  I  altered  my 
former  determination  with  respect  to  Mr.  Tennent,  and  concluded 
to  go  and  live  with  Mr.  Edwards,  as  soon  as  I  should  have  oppor- 
tunity, though  he  lived  about  eighty  miles  from  my  father's  house." 


*  Afterwards  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.  of  Newport,  author  of  the 
System  of  Divinity. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Temporary  Abatement  of  Religious  Attention. — Letter  to  Mr. 
Bellamy. — Missionary  Tour. — Success  at  Liecester. — Mr. 
Hopkins  becomes  a  member  of  his  family. — Mr.  BuelVs  sue- 
cesifid  labours  at  JVorthampton. — Mr.  Edwards^s  JVarrative 
of  the  Revival  at  JVorthampton^  in  1740,  '41,  '42. — Cove- 
nant entered  into  by  the  Church. 

For  about  three  months,  or  from  November  to  January,  tliere 
was  an  obvious  abatement  in  the  attention  to  Religion  at  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  although  there  were  instances  of  conversion  from  time  to 
time  through  the  winter,  yet  they  were  less  frequent  than  before. 
Mr.  Edwards  alludes  to  this  fact,  in  the  followmg  letter  to  Mr. 
Bellamy,  of  Bethlem. 

"  JVorthampton^  Jan.  21,  1742. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  received  yours  of  Jan.  11,  for  which  1  thank  you.     Religion, 
in  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  has  now  of  late  been  on  the 
decaying  hand.     I  desire  your  prayers,  tliat  God  would  quicken 
and  revive  us  again ;  and  particularly,  that  he  would  greatly  hum- 
ble, and  pardon,  and  quicken  me,  and  fill  me  witli-his  own  fulness ; 
and,  if  it  may  consist  with  his  will,  improve  me  as  an  instrument  to 
rodve  his  work.     There  has  beenj  the  year  past,  the  most  wonder- 
*ful  work  among  children  here,  by  far,  that  ever  was.     God  has 
seemed  almost  wholly  to  take  a  new  generation,  that  are  come  on 
since  the  late  great  work,  seven  years  ago. — ^Neither  earth  nor  hell 
can  hinder  his  work,  that  is  going  on  in  the  country.     Christ  glori- 
ously triumphs  at  tliis  day*     You  have  probably  before  now,  heard 
of  the  great  and  wonderful  things  that  have  lately  been  wrought  at 
Portsmouth,  the  chief  town  in  New-Hampsliire.     There  are  also 
appearing  great  things  at  Ipswich  and  Newbury,  the  two  largest 
towns  in  diis  province,  except  Boston,  and  several  other  towns  be- 
yond Boston,  and  some  towns  nearer.     By  what  I  can  understand, 
the  work  of  God  is  greater  at  this  day  in  the  land,  than  it  has  been 
at  any  time.  O  what  cause  have  we,  with  exulting  hearts,  to  agree 
to  give  glory  to  him,  who  thus  rides  fortli  in  die  chariot  of  his  sal- 
vation, conquering  and  to  conquer ;  and  camesdy  to  pray,  that  now 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  would  come  forth  like  a  bridegroom,  re- 
joicing as  a  giant,  to  run  his  race  from  one  end  of  the  heavens  to 
the  odier,  t^t  nothing  may  be  hid  from  the  light  and  heat  thereof. 
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"  It  is  not  probable  thai  I  shall  be  able  to  attend  your  meeting 
at  Guilford.  1  have  lately  been  so  much  gone  from  my  people, 
and  don't  know  but  I  must  be  obliged  to  leave  'em  again  next  week 
about  a  fortnight,  being  called  to  Lieccster,  a  town  about  half  way 
to  Boston,  where  a  great  work  of  grace  has  lately  commenced  ;  and 
probably  soon  after  that  to  another  place ;  and  having  at  this  time 
some  extraordinary  affairs  to  attend  to  at  home.  I  pray  tliat  Clirist, 
our  good  Shcpliertl,  will  be  witli  you,  and  direct  you,  and  greatly 
strengthen  and  bless  you. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  have  none  of  those  books  you  speak  of,  to  sell.  I 
have  only  a  few,  that  I  intend  to  send  to  some  of  my  friends.  I 
have  ab-eady  sent  you  one  of  my  New-Haven  Sermons,  by  Mr. 

.     Neverdieless,  I  have  herewidi  sent  another,  w^hich  I  desre 

vou  to  give  to  Mr.  Mills,  if  he  has  none ;  but  if  he  has,  dispose  of 
It  where  you  think  it  will  do  most  good.  I  have  also  sent  one  of 
those  Sermons  I  preached  at  Enfield  ;  as  to  tlie  odier,  I  have  but 
one  of  them  in  the  world. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  and  unwordiy  brother,  and 

fellow  labourer, 

Jonathan  Edwards." 

Tlie  absence  from  his  people,  alluded  to  in  die  preceding  letter, 
occurred  in  consequence  of  a  missionary  tour  of  some  length,  in 
tlie  two  preceding  months ;  during  which  he  visited  various  places, 
to  which  he  had  been  invited,  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  atten- 
tion to  religion  there,  among  die  people.  Mis  own  congregation, 
readily  admitting  diat,  at  such  a  time,  there  was  a  louder  call  for 
his  services  in  those  places,  than  in  Northampton,  consented,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  christian  benevolence,  that  he  should  listen  to  these 
calls  of  Providence,  and  go  forth  into  other  fields  of  labour.  In 
so  doing,  they  soon  found  a  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  Ac,  1^0 
watereth^  shall  be  watered  himself.  On  Monday  die  25tli  of  Janu- 
ary, Mr.  Edwards  set  out  for  Liecester,  and  remained  there  seve- 
ral weeks,  preaching  whh  remarkable  success.  The  revival  of  re- 
ligion almost  immediately  pervaded  die  whole  congregation,  and 
great  numbers  were  believed  to  be  the  subjects  of  hopeful  conver- 
sion. On  Wednesday,  January  27rii,  Mr.  Buell,  a  class  mate  of 
Mr.  Hopkins,  who,  diough  he  left  College  in  the  September  pre- 
ceding, had  already  been  preacliing  some  time,  and  had  gained  the 
reputation  of  an  uncommonly  eiii^aged  and  animated  preacher, 
came  to  Northampton,  to  preach  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. Immediately  the  work  of  grace,  which  had  for  a  season 
declined,  was  again  carried  on  with  oven  greater  power  than  be- 
fore. A  high  degree  of  religious  feeling  was  excited  in  the  church; 
a  solemn,  anxious  attention  to  die  salvation  of  the  soul,  ivas  wit- 
nessed extensively  among  die  congregation ;  and,  soon  after  the 
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return  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the  work  of  conviction  and  conversion  again 
went  forward,  with  renewed  success. 

]VIr.  Hopkins  alludes  to  these  events,  in  his  own  Narrative.  "  ht 
the  month  of  December,"  he  observes,  "  being  furnished  with  a 
horse,  I  set  out  for  Northampton,  widi  a  view  to  live  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, where  I  w^as  an  utter  stranger.  When  I  arrived  there,  Mr. 
Edwards  was  not  at  home ;  but  I  was  received  with  great  kuidness 
by  Mrs.  Edwards  and  the  family,  and  had  encouragement  that  1 
might  live  there  during  the  winter.  Mr.  Edwards  was  absent  on  a 
preaching  tour,  as  people  in  general  were  gready  attentive  to  reli- 
gion and  preaching,  which  w  as  attended  with  remarkable  effects,  in 
the  comiction  and  supposed  conversion  of  multitudes.  I  was  very 
gloomy,  and  ^vas  most  of  the  time  retired  in  my  chamber.  After 
some  days,  Mrs.  Edwards  came  hito  my  chamber,  and  said,  "  As 
I  was  now  become  a  member  of  die  family  for  a  season,  she  felt 
herself  interested  in  my  w  elfare ;  and,  as  she  obser\'cd  that  I  ap- 
peared gloomy  and  dejected,  she  hoped  I  would  not  think  she  in- 
truded, by  her  desiring  to  know,  and  asking  me  what  was  the  occji- 
sion  of  it,  or  to  that  purpose.  I  told  her  the  freedom  she  used  was 
agreeable  to  me ;  that  die  occasion  of  die  appearance  which  she 
mentioned,  was  the  state  in  which  I  considered  myself.  I  was  in  a 
chrisdess,  graceless  state,  and  had  been  imder  a  degree  of  convic- 
tion and  concern  for  myself,  for  a  number  of  mondis ;  had  got  no 
relief,  and  my  case,  instead  of  growing  better,  appeared  to  grow 
worse.  Upon  which  we  entered  into  a  free  conversation ;  and  on 
the  whole  she  told  me,  that  she  had  peculiar  exercises  in  prayer 
respecting  me,  ance  I  had  been  in  the  family  ;  that  she  trusted  I 
should  receive  light  and  comfort,  and  doubted  not  that  God  intend- 
ed yet  to  do  great  things  by  me. 

**  Religion  was  now  at  a  lower  ebb  at  Northampton,  than  it  had 
been  of  late,  and  than  it  appeared  to  be  in  the  neighbouring  towns,, 
and  in  New  England  in  general.  In  die  mondi  of  Januar\',  Mr.  Buell, 
my  class-mate,  came  to  Northampton,  having  commenced  a  zeal- 
ous preacher  of  the  gospel ;  and  w  as  the  means  of  greatly  reviving 
the  people  to  zeal  in  religion.  He  preached  every  day,  and  some- 
times twice  a  day,  publicly,  Mr.  Edwards  being  out  of  town,  preach- 
ing in  distant  towns.  Professing  christians  appeared  greatly  revi- 
ved and  comforted  ;  and  a  number  were  under  conviction ;  and  I 
think  there  were  some  hopeful  new  converts.  After  Mr.  Buell 
had  been  in  Northampton  a  week  or  two,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  to- 
wards  Boston."* 

Having  thus  alluded  to  the  religious  state  of  Northampton  at  this 


♦  Mr,  Hopkins  continued  to  purnno  his  stadie.*  with  Mr.  Edwards,  until  the 
next  autumn,  and  a/^ain  for  a  short  period  in  the  spring,  after  which  he  was 
•atUed  at  Houioionnwk^  then  a  part  of  Stockbrid^ o,  now  called  Great  Barrioff- 
ton. 
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period,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  exhibit  the  order  and  connexion 
of  events ;  we  now  procc^ed  to  give  Mr.  Edwards*  own  account  of 
the  Revival  of  Religion  in  that  town,  in  1740,  41  and  42,  as 
communicated  in  a  letter  to  a  clergyman  of  Boston. 

''Northampton^  Dec.  12,  1743. 

"  Rev  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Ever  since  the  great  work  of  God,  that  was  wrought  here  about 
nine  years  ago,  there  has  been  a  ji^reat  and  abiding  alteration  in  this 
town,  in  many  respects.  There  has  been  vastly  more  religion  kept 
up  in  the  town,  among  all  sorts  of  persons,  in  religious  exercises, 
and  in  common  conversation ;  there  has  been  a  great  alteration 
among  the  youtli  of  the  town,  with  respect  to  revehy,  frolicking, 
profane  and  licentious  conversation,  and  lewd  songs;  and  there 
has  also  been  a  great  alteration,  amongst  botli  old  and  young,  with 
regard  to  tavern-haunting.  I  suppose  the  town  has  been  in  no 
measure,  so  free  of  vice  in  these  respects,  for  any  long  time  together 
for  sixty  years,  as  it  has  been  tliese  nine  years  past.  There  has 
also  been  an  evident  alteration,  with  respect  to  a  charitable  spirit  to 
the  poor :  though  I  tliink  witli  regard  to  tliis,  we  in  tl)is  town,  as 
well  as  the  land  in  general,  come  far  short  of  gospel  rules.  And 
though  after  tliat  great  work  nine  years  ago,  tliere  has  been  a  very 
lamentable  decay  of  religious  affections,  and  tlie  engagedness  of 
people's  spirit  in  religion ;  yet  many  societies  for  prayer  and  social 
worship,  were  all  along  kept  up,  and  diere  were  some  few  instances 
of  awakening,  and  deep  concern  about  the  things  of  another  world, 
even  in  die  most  dead  time. 

"In  the  year  1740,  in  the  spring,  before  Mr.  Whitefield  came 
to  this  towTi,  there  was  a  visible  alteration:  diere  was  more  seri- 
ousness and  religious  conversation ;  especially  among  young  peo- 
ple :  tliose  things  Uiat  were  of  ill  tendency  among  tliem,  were  tore- 
borne  ;  and  it  was  a  very  frequent  thing  for  persons  to  consult  their 
minister  upon  the  salvation  of  their  souls;  and  in  some  particular 
persons,  there  appeared  a  great  attention,  about  that  time.  And 
thus  it  continued,  until  Mr.  Whitefield  came  to  Xown^  which  was 
about  die  middle  of  Octolier  followhig :  he  preached  here  four  ser- 
mons in  the  meeting-house,  (besides  a  private  lecture  at  my  house,) 
one  on  Friday,  anoUier  on  Saturday,  and  two  upon  the  Sabbath* 
The  congregation  was  extraordinarily  melted  by  every  sermon ; 
almost  the  whole  assembly  being  in  tears  for  a  great  part  of  sermon 
time.  Mr.  Whitefield's  sermons  were  suitable  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  town;  containing  a  just  reproof  of  our  backslidings,  and  in  a 
most  moving  and  afFecUng  manner,  makinc  use  of  our  great  prc^ 
fcssions,  and  great  mercies,  as  arguments  with  us  to  return  to  Uod, 
from  whom  we  had  departed.     Imiaediately  after  this,  the  minds 
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of  iho  people  in  soneral  apiv.:r«-ti  :v.o:v  « ■.':i.;;ut'/i  *.\  ix't  u.^^'.u  <;io\\ 
ins  a  greater  lonA"ardnos>  ;o  :v..:ko  i>  liu-on  th»'  -^-.-.hu^  ■  x"*!"  :\\c\r  ww- 
versadon,  and  to  nioet  lroij;;o:uS  !o;"  irlii.itvi<  pi:i :\>m  >.  ;\r.ii  tv>  oin- 
brace  all  opponnnitios  to  noar  xho  wv^rJ.  uiv/.oi-ct:.  'Yh.c  iv\5\,\l  ax 
first,  appeared  ohioliy  ainons:  prOiV<s.^;<.  :\ivi  iIv^m^  uw.  \i,\x\  o;uor- 
tained  hope  lliai  they  wore  in  ;i  stnto  of  s:;l\:ni.'«:i,  u>  \\iio:n  Mr. 
Whitefield  chieflv  addro5>i*d  himself:  Inn  in  a  ^^T^  sl)vMt  tiino, 
there  appeared  an  awakoninc  and  doop  ooiirorn  aniont:  st^nio  \ouns; 
persons,  that  looked  npi'jn  tlioinsolvos  in  a  ohristK*<s  staio  ;  and 
there  were  some  hopet'ul  appoarancos  of  oonvorsii^iu  and  sonu*  pi-iv 
fcssors  were  greatly  renvod.  In  abont  a  nuMuh  or  six  works,  tlu*n* 
was  a  great  attention  in  tlio  town,  l»oth  as  to  tlio  rovi\;d  of  pn^fos- 
sors  and  llie  awakenini;  of  oihors.  Uv  tlio  middle  of  I  VronduM',  a 
considerable  work  of  Go(i  appoaroil  anionic  ilioso  that  \\tM*r  mtv 
young ;  and  the  revival  of  relij;ion  continutnl  to  innvnso,  so  thai 
in  the  spring  an  engagedness  of  spirit,  alxnit  tlio  things  i»f  rolis:;ion, 
was  become  very  general  amongst  young  people  and  ehildren,  and 
religious  subjects  almost  wholly  took  np  tluMP  eoiutMsatii^i,  \\\u^\\ 
they  were  together. 

"In  the  month  of  May,  1741,  a  sermon  was  jmNiehetl  lo  a  eom- 
pany,  at  a  private  house :  Near  the  eonclusion  of  flu*  ilis(N)urs(\ 
one  or  two  persons,  that  were  professors,  wvyc  so  greatly  ntrreitul 
>vith  a  sense  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  ilivine  thini:;s,  and  the 
infinite  importance  of  the  things  of  etiTuity,  that  they  were  not  ahh* 
to  conceal  it — ^the  affection  of  tlieir  minds  overeoming  their 
strengtli,  and  having  a  very  visible  efleet  upon  tlnMr  bodi(\s.  When 
the  exercises  were  over,  the  young  peopb^  that  wen*  present,  re- 
moved into  tlie  other  room  for  relip;ious  eonfiTeure  ;  and  partieu- 
larly  that  they  might  have  opportunity  to  encjuin^  of  those,  that  wen* 
thus  affected,  what  apprehensions  thry  had  :  and  wlinl  tliiui^s  th(»y 
were, that  thus  deeply  impressed  their  minds;  and  thrre  soon  ap- 
peared a  very  great  effect  of  their  ronvtM-sation ;  th(»  affc^'tion 
was  quickly  propagated  tlirougliout  tlu;  nxini ;  many  of  tin*  youn*; 
people  and  children,  that  were  professors,  !ippear(*d  to  hr.  overeome 
with  a  sense  of  the  greatness  and  glory  of  divine  things,  and  witli 
admiration,  love,  joy,  and  praise,  and  rompussion  to  otlirrs,  llmi 
looked  upon  themselves  as  in  a  state*  of  nsiture;  and  many  others  at 
the  same  time  were  ovcreomo  with  distress,  about  th(Mr  sinful  and 
miserable  estate  and  condition ;  so  thiit  the  wholi;  rrjom  w:ih  full  of 
nothine  but  out  erics,  faintinirs,  and  the  ViUc,  Otln-rs  soon  hr:ird  of 
it  in  se\'cral  parts  of  the  town,  ;inrl  niuw  to  tlifm  ;  :uid  wli:il  tli<-y 
saw  and  heard  there,  was  irrently  Jiff**rtiu'ur  tr>  thfui,  *io  fjuif  ninny  of 
tbem  were  overpowered  in  llkf  rnani»«'r,  anri  it  eontiniM'd  iIium  for 
some  iiours;  tlie  time  bifin::  spent  in  pr:iy«T,  «in;:niir,  roun:-.*llin^ 
and  conferrin;:.  Tliere  ^e<Tned  to  be  a  f'onher|uenl  li:ippy  «;fferi 
of  that  meetjnir,  to  several  partifuhir  p*T-r>ri«,  and  on  tiie  --^tJite  of 
relizion   in  the  town  in  ceneral.       After  lli!.-.,  were  meeting 4  from 
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time  to  time,  attended  with  like  appearances.  '  But  a  little  after  it, 
at  tlie  conclusion  of  the  public  exercises  on  the  Sabbath,  I  api)ointed 
llie  children  that  were  under  seventeen  years  of  age,  to  go  from  the 
meeting-house  to  a  neighbouring  house,  tliat  1  might  there  further 
enforce  what  they  had  heard  in  public,  and  might  give  in  some 
counsels  proper  for  their  age.  The  children  were  there  verj'  gene- 
rally and  greatly  aftected  with  the  warnings  and  counsels  that  were 
given  them,  and  many  exceedingly  overcome ;  and  tlie  room  was 
filled  with  cries ;  and  when  they  were  dismissed,  tliey  almost  all 
of  them  went  home  crying  aloud  through  tlie  streets,  to  all  parts  of 
the  town.  The  like  appearances  attended  several  such  meetings  of 
children,  that  were  appointed.  But  tlieir  affections  appeared  by 
what  followed,  to  be  oJ*  a  very  different  nature :  in  many,  they  ap- 
peared indeed  but  childish  aflections,  and  hi  a  day  or  two  would 
leave  them  as  diey  were  before  :  others  were  deeply  impressed ; 
their  convictions  took  fast  hold  of  diem,  and  abode  by  them :  and 
tliere  were  some  tliat,  from  one  meeting  to  anotlicr,  seemed  extra- 
ordinarily affected  for  some  time,  to  but  little  purpose,  their  affec- 
tions presently  vanishing  from  time  to  tune ;  but  yet  aftenvards, 
were  seized  witli  abiding  convictions,  and  tlicir  affections  became 
durable. 

"  About  die  middle  of  die  summer,  I  called  together  die  yoiin^ 
people  that  were  communicants,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-six  years 
of  age,  to  my  house  ;  which  proved  to  be  a  most  happy  meeting : 
many  seemed  to  be  very  greatly  and  most  agreeably  adectcd  witli 
those  views,  which  excited  humility,  self-condenmation,  self-abhor- 
rence, love  and  joy :  many  fainted  under  these  affecdons.  We 
had  several  meetings  diat  s.nnmer,  of  young  people,  attended  with 
like  appearances.  It  was  about  that  time,  that  tliere  first  began  to 
be  cryings  out  in  the  meeting  house  ;  which  several  times  occasion- 
ed many  of  die  congregation  to  stay  in  die  house  after  the  pulilic 
exercises  were  over,  to  confer  whh  those  who  seemed  to  be  over- 
come widi  religious  convictions  and  affections,  w  hich  was  found  to 
tend  much  to  the  propagation  of  their  impressions,  widi  lasting  ef- 
fect upon  many ;  conference  being,  at  diese  times,  commonly  join- 
ed widi  prayer  and  singing,  hi  die  summer  and  autumn,  tlie  chil- 
dren in  various  parts  of  the  town,  had  religious  meetings  by  diem- 
selves,  for  prayer,  sometimes  joined  with  fasting  ;  wherein  many  of 
them  seemed  to  be  greatly  and  properly  allcctecl,  and  I  hope  some 
of  diem  savingly  wrought  upon. 

"The  niondis  of  August  and  September,  were  die  most  remarkable 
of  any  diis  year,  for  appearances  of  the  conviction  and  conversion 
of  sinners,  and  great  revivings,  quickenings,  and  comforts  of  profes- 
sors, and  for  extraordinary  external  ellects  of  diese  things.  It  was 
a  very  frequent  tiling,  to  see  an  house  full  of  out-cries,  faintings, 
convulsions,  and  such  like,  bodi  with  distress,  and  also  widi  admira- 
tion and  joy.     It  was  not  the  manner  here,  to  hold  meetings  all 
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night,  as  in  some  places,  nor  was  it  common  to  continue  tlieni  till 
very  late  in  the  night :  but  it  was  pretty  often  so,  that  there  were 
some  that  were  so  affected,  and  tJieir  bodies  so  overcome,  that  they 
could  not  go  home,  but  were  obliged  to  stay  all  night  wjiere  they 
were.  There  was  no  difference,  that  I  know  of  here,  with  regard 
to  tliese  extraordinary  effects,  in  meetings  in  tlie  night  and  in  the 
day  time  :  the  meetings  in  whicli  these  effects  appeared  in  the  eve- 
ning, being  commonly  begun,  and  tlieir  extraordinary  effects,  in  the 
day,  and  continued  in  the  evening ;  and  some  meetings  have  been 
very  remarkable  for  such  extraordinary  effects,  that  were  both  be- 
gun and  finished  in  die  day  time.  There  was  an  appearance  of  a 
glorious  progress  of  the  work  of  God  upon  the  Jiearts  of  sinners,  in 
conviction  and  conversion,  this  summer  and  autumn,  and  great  num- 
bers, I  think  we  have  reason  to  hope,  were  brought  savingly  home 
to  Christ  But  this  was  remarkable  :  the  work  of  Crod  in  his  in- 
fluences of  this  nature,  seemed  to  be  Jilmost  wholly  upon  a  new 
generation — those  that  were  not  come  to  years  of  discretion  in  that 
wonderful  season,  nine  years  ago,  children,  or  those  that  were  then 
children :  Others,  who  had  enjoyed  lliat  former  glorious  opportu- 
nity, without  any  appearance  of  saving  benefit,  seemed  now  to  be 
almost  wholly  passed  over  and  let  alone.  But  now  we  had  the 
most  wonderful  work  among  children,  that  ever  was  in  Northamp- 
ton. Tlie  former  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  was  remarkable  for  in- 
fluences upon  the  minds  of  children,  beyond  all  that  had  ever  been 
before ;  but  this  far  exceeded  that.  Indeed,  as  to  influences  on 
the  minds  of  professors,  tliis  work  was  by  no  means  confined  to  a 
new  generation.  Many,  of  all  ages,  j>artook  of  it :  but  yet  in  this 
respect,  it  was  more  general  on  those  tliat  were  of  the  young  sort. 
Many,  who  had  been  formerly  wTOught  uj)on,  and  in  the  time  of 
our  declension  had  fallen  into  decays,  and  had  in  a  great  measure 
left  God,  and^gone  after  the  world,  now  passed  under  a  very  re- 
markable new  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  if  they  had  been  die 
subjects  of  a  second  conversion.  Tliey  were  first  led  into  the  wil- 
derness, and  had  a  work  of  conviction ;  having  much  deeper  convic- 
tions of  the  sins  of  both  nature  and  practice,  than  ever  before ; 
though  with  some  new  circumstances,  and  somediing  new  in  the 
kind  of  conviction  in  some,  with  great  disti-ess,  beyond  what  diey 
had  felt  before  dieir  first  conversion.  Under  tliese  convictions, 
Uiey  were  excited  to  strive  for  salvation,  and  the  kingdom  of  heav- 
en suffered  violence  from  some  of  them,  in  a  far  more  remarkable 
manner  than  before ;  and  after  great  convictions  and  humblings, 
and  agonizing  with  (Jod,  they  had  Christ  discovered  to  them  anew, 
as  an  aU  sulliciont  Saviour,  and  in  the  glories  of  his  grace,  and  in 
a  far  more  clear  manner  than  before  ;  and  with  greater  humility, 
fcclf-emptiness  and  brokcnness  of  heart,  and  a  purer,  a  higher  joy, 
and  greater  desires  after  holiness  of  life  ;  but  with  greater  self-dif- 
fidence and  distrust  of  their  treacherous  hearts.  One  circumstance, 
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wherein  this  work  differed  from  that,  which  had  been  in  the  to\vij> 
five  or  six  years  before,  was,  lliat  conversions  were  frequently 
wrought  more  sensibly  and  visibly ;  the  impressions  stronger,  and 
more  manifest  by  their  external  effects ;  tlie  progress  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  conviction,  from  step  to  step,  more  apparent ;  and  the 
transition  from  one  state  to  anoUier,  more  sensible  and  plain ;  su 
tliat  it  might,  in  many  instances,  be  as  it  were  seen  by  by-standers. 
The  preceding  season  had  been  very  remarkable  on  tliis  account, 
beyond  what  had  been  before  ;  but  this  more  remarkable  than  that. 
And  in  this  season,  these  apparent  or  visible  conversions,  (if  1  may 
so  call  tlicm,)  were  more  frequently  in  the  presence  of  otliers,  at 
religious  meetings,  where  the  appearances  of  what  was  wrought  on 
tlie  heart,  fell  under  public  observation. 

"After  September,  1741,  there  seemed  to  be  some  abatement 
of  tliese  extraordinary  ai)pearances,  yet  they  did  not  wholly  cease, 
but  tliere  was  something  of  them  from  time  to  time,  all  winter. 
About  the  beginning  of  February,  1742,  Mr.  Buell  came  to  this 
town.  I  was  tlien  absent  from  home,  and  continued  so  till  about  a 
fortnight  after.  Mr.  Buell  preached  from  day  to  day,  almost  eve- 
r)'  day,  in  the  meeting  house. — I  had  left  to  him  the  free  use  of  my 
pulpit,  having  heard  of  his  designed  visit,  before  I  went  from  home. 
He  spent  almost  the  whole  time  in  religious  exercises  witli  the  peo- 
ple, either  in  public  or  private,  tlie  people  continually  thronging 
him.  When  he  first  came,  tliere  came  with  him  a  number  of  the 
zealous  people  from  Suffield,  who  continued  here  for  sonie  time. 
There  were  very  cxtraordinaiy  ciiects  of  Mr.  Buell's  labours ;  tlie 
people  w  ere  exceedingly  moved,  crying  out  in  great  numbers  in  tlic 
meeting  house,  and  a  great  part  of  the  congregation  commonly 
staying  in  tiie  house  of  God,  for  hours  after  the  public  service. 
Many  also,  were  exceedingly  moved  in  j)rivate  meetings,  where 
Mr.  Buell  was  :  almost  the  wliole  town  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  and 
continual  commotion,  day  and  night,  and  there  was  mdced  a  vei)' 
great  revival  of  religion.  Bui  h  was  ])rincipally  among  professors; 
tlie  appearances  of  a  work  of  conversion  were  in  no  measure  as 

freat,  as  they  had  been  the  summer  before.  When  I  came  home, 
found  the  town  in  \  ery  extraordiiuiry  circumstances,  such  as,  in 
some  respects,  I  never  saw  it  in  before.  Mr.  liuell  continued  here 
a  fortnigiit  or  thn*e  weeks  after  I  returned  :  tlu?re  being  still  great 
ap])earances  attending  his  lai)ours;  mnny  in  their  religious  afiec- 
lions  being  raised,  far  beyond  wi\at  tiiey  had  ever  been  before : 
and  tJHM-e  were  some  instances  of  persons  lying  in  a  sort  of  trance, 
remaining  i)erha|)s  for  a  whole  twenty-four  hours  motionless,  and 
with  their  senses  locked  uj) ;  but  in  the  nn^an  time  under  strong 
imaginations,  jis  though  they  went  to  hejiven,  and  had  there  a  visioH 
of  glorious  and  delightful  obje<t?!.  But  \^  hen  the  people  were  rais- 
ed to  this  iieiiiht,  Satan  took  the  advantnge,  and  his  interposition,  in 
many  instances,  t^oon  became  v*ery  apparent :  and  a  great  deal  of 
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cautiou  and  pains  were  found  necessary,  lo  keep  llie  people,  many 
of  tiiem,  from  running  wild. 

"  Li  the  montli  of  March,  I  led  die  people  into  a  solemn  public 
renewal  of  their  covenant  widi  God.  To  that  end,  having  made  a 
draft  of  a  covenant,  I  first  proposed  it  to  some  of  the  principal  men 
in  the  church  ^  then  to  die  people,  in  their  several  religious  associ- 
ations in  various  parts  of  the  town ;  then  to  the  whole  congregation 
in  public ;  and  then,  I  deposited  a  copy  of  it  in  die  hands  of  each 
of  the  four  deacons,  tliat  all  who  desired  it  might  resort  to  diem, 
and  have  opportunity  to  view  and  consider  it.  Then  die  people  in 
general,  that  were  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  first  subscribed  the 
covenant  with  tlieir  hands ;  and  then,  on  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer, 
all  together  presented  themselves  before  the  Lord  in  his  house,  and 
stood  up,  and  solemnly  manifested  their  consent  to  it,  as  their  vow 
to  God.     The  covenant  was  as  follows : 

"  COPY  OF  A  COVENANT, 

"  Entered  into  and  subscribed,  by  the  people  of  Grod  at  Nordi- 
ampton,  and  owned  before  God  in  his  house  as  dieir  vow  to  die 
Lord,  and  made  a  solemn  act  of  public  worship,  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  general  diat  were  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  on  a  day  of 
fasting  and  proyer  for  the  continuance  and  increase  of  the  gracious 
presence  of  God  in  that  place. 

"  March  16rt,  1742.  Acknowledging  God's  great  goodness  to 
us,  a  sinful,  unworthy  people,  in  the  blessed  manifestadons,  and 
fruits  of  his  gracious  presence  in  this  town,  bodi  formerly  and  late- 
ly, and  particularly  in  the  very  late  spiritual  Revival ;  and  adoring 
the  glorious  Majesty,  Power  and  Grace  of  God,  manifested  in  die 
present  wonderful  outpouring  of  liis  Spirit,  in  many  parts  of  this 
land,  in  this  place ;  and  lamenting  our  past  backslidings  and  un- 
grateful departings  from  God,  and  humbly  begging  of  God  that  he 
would  not  mark  our  iniquities,  but  for  Christ's  sake,  come  over  the 
mouutauis  of  our  sins,  and  visit  us  widi  his  salvation,  and  continue 
the  tokens  of  his  presence  with  us,  and  yet  more  gloriously  pour 
out  his  blessed  Spirit  upon  us,  and  make  us  all  partakers  of  the 
divine  blessings,  he  is,  at  tliis  day,  bestowing  here,  and  in  many 
parts  of  this  land ;  we  do  this  day  present  ourselves  before  die 
Lord,  to  renounce  our  evil  ways,  wc  put  away  our  abominauons 
from  before  God's  eyes,  and  with  one  accord,  to  renew  our  en- 
gagements to  seek  and  serve  God :  and  particularly  do  now  so- 
lemnly promise  and  vow  to  die  Lord  as  follows : — 

"  Li  all  our  conversation,  concerns  and  dealings  with  our  neigh- 
bour, we  will  have  a  strict  regard  to  rules  of  honesty,  justice  and 
uprightness,  diat  we  dont  overreach  or  defraud  our  neighbour  in 
any  matter,  and  either  wilfully,  or  through  want  of  care,  injure  him 
in  any  of  his  honest  possessions  or  rights,  and  in  all  our  communi- 
cation, will  have  a  tender  respect,  not  only  to  our  own  interest, 
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l)iil  also  to  ilic  intorcsl  of  our  neighbour ;  and  will  carefully  en- 
deavour, in  ovory  thing,  to  do  to  others  as  \vc  should  expect,  or 
think  roasoiiable,  that  tliey  should  do  to  us,  if  we  were  in  their 
case,  and  tliev  in  ours. 

"  And  particularly  \vc  will  endeavour  to  render  cverj*  one  his 
due,  and  will  take  heed  to  ourselves,  that  we  dont  injure  our  neigh- 
hour,  and  give  him  just  cause  of  offence,  hy  wilfully  or  negligently 
forbearing  to  pay  our  honest  debts. 

"  And  wherein  any  of  us,  upon  strict  examination  of  our  past 
behaviour,  may  bo  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  we  have  by  any 
means  wronged  any  of  our  neighbours  in  their  outward  estate,  we 
will  not  rest,  till  we  have  made  that  restitution,  or  given  that  satis- 
faction, which  the  rules  of  moral  equity  require  ;  or  if  we  are,  on 
a  strict  and  impartial  search,  conscious  to  ourselves,  that  we  ha\'e 
in  any  odier  respect,  considerably  injured  our  neighbour,  we  will 
truly  endeavour  to  do  that,  which  we  in  our  consciences,  suppose 
christian  rules  require,  in  order  to  a  reparation  of  die  injury,  and 
remoxing  the  offence  given  thereby. 

"  And  furthermore  we  promise,  that  wc  will  not  allow  ourselves 
in  backbiting;  and  that  we  will  take  great  heed  to  ourselves  to 
avoid  all  violations  of  those  christian  rules.  Tit.  iii.  2,  Speak  evil 
of  no  man;  Jam.  iv.  1 1,  Speak  not  evil  one  of  another^  brethren; 
and  2  Cor.  xii.  20,  IdCt  there  be  no  strifes,  hackbitings^  tvhisperings ; 
and  that  we  will  not  only  not  slander  our  neighbour,  but  also  wiU 
not  feed  a  spirit  of  bitterness,  ill  will,  or  seiTCt  grudge  against  our 
neighlxMir,  insist  on  his  real  faults  needlessly,  and  when  not  called 
to  it,  or  from  such  a  spirit,  speak  of  his  fiiilings  and  blemishes  with 
ridicuh*,  or  an  air  of  contempt. 

"  And  we  promise,  that  we  will  be  ver)'  careful  to  avoid  doing 
any  thing  to  oiu*  neighbour  from  a  spirit  of  revenge.  And  tliat  wc 
will  take  gn?at  care  that  we  do  not,  for  private  interest  or  our  own 
honour,  or  to  maintain  ourselves  against  those  of  a  contrary'  party, 
or  to  gel  our  wills,  or  to  promote  any  design  in  opjwsition  to  others, 
do  those  things  which  we,  on  the  most  im|)ailial  consideration  are 
capable  of,  can  think  in  our  consciences,  will  tend  to  wound  reli- 
gion, and  the?  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom. 

"  And  particularly,  that  so  far  as  any  of  us,  l»y  divine  Provi- 
dence, hiiv(^  anv  special  innuence  upon  others,  to  lead  thcni  in  the 
man!i.ii;(MiUMit  ol  public  affurs,  we  will  not  make  our  o\\ti  worldly 
gain,  or  honour,  or  interest  in  the  affections  of  others,  or  gpttin|; 
the  better  of  any  of  a  contra r}  j^arty,  that  an*  in  any  respect  our 
competitors,  or  the  bringing  or  keeping  them  down,  our  governing 
aim,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  interest  of  religion,  and  the  honour  ol 
C*hrisl. 

"  And  in  the  management  of  any  public  affair,  wherever  there 
i>  a  diflercMicc  of  opinions,  conccriiing  any  outward  possessions, 
privileges,  righls  or  proj»crti(*S:  we  \\\\\  not  willingly  violate  justice. 
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for  private  interest :  and  with  the  greatest  strictness  and  watchful- 
ness, will  avoid  all  unchristian  bitterness,  vehemence  and  heat  of 
spirit ;  yea,  tliough  we  should  think  ourselves  injured  by  a  contra- 
ry .party ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  management  of  such  affairs,  will 
especially  watch  over  ourselves,  our  spirits  and  our  tongues,  to 
avoid  all  unchristian  inveighings,  reproachings,  bitter  reflectings, 
judging  and  ridiciding  others,  either  in  public  meetings  or  in  pri- 
vate conversation,  eidier  to  men's  faces,  or  behind  their  backs; 
but  wiU'gready  endeavour,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  all 
should  be  managed  with  christian  humility,  gentleness,  quietness 
and  love. 

"  And  furthermore  we  promise,  tliat  we  will  not  tolerate  tlie  ex- 
ercise of  enmity  and  ill  will,  or  revenge  in  our  hearts,  against  any 
of  dur  neighbours ;  and  we  will  often  be  strictly  searching  and  ex- 
amining our  own  hearts  with  respect  to  that  matter. 

"  And  if  any  of  us  find  Uiat  we  have  an  old  secret  grudge  against 
any  of  our  neighbours,  we  will  not  gratify  it,  but  cross  it,  and  en- 
deavour to  oiu*  utmost  to  root  it  out,  crying  to  God  for  his  help  ; 
and  that  we  will  make  it  our  true  and  faitliful  endeavour,  in  our 
places,  that  a  party  spirit  may  not  be  kept  up  amongst  us,  but  that 
It  may  utterly  cease ;  tlmt  for  the  future,  we  may  all  be  one,  united 
in  undisturbed  peace,  and  unfeigned  love. 

"  And  those  of  us  diat  are  in  youdi,  do  promise,  never  to  allow 
ourselves  in  any  diversions  or  pastimes,  in  meetings,  or  companies 
of  young  people,  diat  we,  in  our  consciences,  upon  sober  conside- 
ration, judge  not  well  to  consist  witli,  or  would  sinfully  tend  to 
hinder,  the  devoutest  and  most  engaged  spirit  in  religion,  or  indis- 
pose the  mind  for  tliat  devout,  and  profitable  attendance  on  the 
duties  of  the  closet,  which  is  most  agreeable  to  God's  will,  or  that 
we,  in  our  most  impartial  judgment,  can  think  tends  to  rob  God  of 
that  honour  which  he  expects,  by  our  orderly  serious  attendance 
on  family  worship. 

"  And  furthermore  we  promise,  diat  we  will  strictiy  avoid  all 
freedoms  and  familiarities  in  company,  so  tending,  either  to  stir  up, 
or  gratify  a  lust  of  laciviousness,  that  we  cannot  in  our  consciences 
think  will  be  approved  by  the  infinitely  pure  and  holy  eye  of  God, 
or  that  we  can  Uiink,  on  serious  and  impartial  consideration,  we 
should  be  afraid  to  practice,  if  we  expected  in  a  few  hours  to  ap- 
pear before  that  holy  God,  to  give  an  account  of  ourselves  to  him, 
as  fearing  they  would  be  condemned  by  him  as  unlawful  and  im- 
pure. 

"  We  also  promise,  widi  great  watchfulness,  to  perform  relative 
duties,  required  by  christian  rules,  in  die. families  we  belong  to,  as 
we  stand  related  respectively,  towards  parents  and  children,  hus- 
baqds  and  wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  masters  or  mistresses,  and 
servants. 

*^  And  we  now  appear  before  God,  depending  on  divine  grace 
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and  assistance,  solennily  lo  devoto  our  whole  lives,  to  be  laboriously 
spent  in  tlie  businr»ss  of  religion ;  ever  making  it  our  greatest  busi- 
ness, without  backsliding  from  such  a  way  of  living,  not  hearkening 
to  the  solicitations  of  our  slotli,  and  other  corrupt  inclinations,  or 
the  temptations  of  the  world,  that  tend  to  draw  us  off  from  it;  and 
particularly,  tliat  we  will  not  abuse  a  hope  or  opinion  that  any  of 
us  may  have,  of  our  being  interested  in  Christ,  to  indulge  ourselves 
in  slodi,  or  die  more  easily  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  any  sinful 
inclinations ;  but  will  run  witli  perseverance,  die  race  that  is  set 
before  us,  and  work  out  our  own  salvation  w*itli  fear  and  tremb- 
ling. 

"  And  because  we  are  sensible  diat  the  keeping  these  solemn 
vows  may  hereafter  in  many  cases,  be  very  contrary  to  our  corrupt 
inclinations,  and  carnal  interests,  we  do  now  therefore  appear  be- 
fore Grod  to  make  a  surrender  of  all  to  him,  and  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  every  carnal  inclination  and  interest,  to  the  great  business  of  re- 
ligion and  the  interest  of  our  souls. 

"  And  being  sensible  of  our  weakness,  and  the  deceitfulness  of 
our  own  hearts,  and  our  proneness  to  forget  our  most  solemn  vows, 
and  lose  our  resolutions,  we  promise  to  be  often  stricdy  examining 
ourselves  by  these  promises,  especially  before  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper ;  and  beg  of  (Jod  that  he  would,  for  Christ*s  sake, 
keep  us  from  wickedly  dissembling  in  these  our  solemn  vows ;  and 
that  he  who  searches  our  hearts,  and  ponders  the  path  of  our  feet, 
would,  from  time  to  time,  help  us  in  tiying  ourselves  by  this  Cove- 
nant, and  help  us  to  keep  Covenant  with  him,  and  not  leave  us  to 
our  own  foolish,  ^vicked  and  treacherous  hearts." 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  of  1742,  there  seemed  to  be 
an  abatement  of  the  liveliness  of  people's  affections  in  religion ; 
but  yet  many  were  often  in  a  great  height  of  Uiem.  And  in  the 
fall  and  winter  following,  there  were,  at  times,  extraordinary  ap- 
pearances. But  in  die  general,  people's  engagedncss  in  religion, 
and  the  liveliness  of  their  affections,  have  been  on  die  decline:  and 
some  of  tlie  young  people  especially,  have  shamefully  lost  their 
liveliness  and  vigour  in  religion,  and  much  of  the  seriousness  and 
solemnity  of  their  spirits.  But  Uiere  are  many  that  walk  as  be- 
comcth  saints ;  and  to  this  day  there  are  a  considerable  number  in 
town  that  seem  to  be  near  to  God,  and  maintain  much  of  the  life  of 
religion,  and  enjoy  many  of  the  sensible  tokens  and  fruits  of  his 
gracious  presence. 

"  With  respect  to  the  late  season  of  revival  of  religion  amongst 
us,  for  direo  or  four  years  past,  it  has  been  ohsen^ablc,  tliat  in  tJie 
former  part  of  it,  in  the  years  1740  and  1741,  the  work  seemed  lo 
be  much  more  pure,  having  loss  of  a  corrupt  mixture,  than  in  |)ks 
former  great  outiwuring  of  the  Spirit,  in  1735  and  1736.  Per- 
sons seemed  to  be  sensible  of  their  former  errors,  and  had  learned 
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more  of  tlieir  ouii  hearts,  and  experience  had  taught  dicm  more 
of  the  tendency  and  consequences  of  tilings.  They  were  now 
better  guarded,  and  their  affections  were  not  only  stronger,  but  at- 
tended with  greater  solemnity,  and  greater  humility  and  self  dis- 
trust,- and  greater  engagedness  after  holy  living  and  perseverance ; 
and  there  were  fewer  errors  in  conduct.  But  in  the  latter  part  of 
it,  in  the  year  1742,  it  was  odierwise  :  die  work  continued  more 
pure  till  we  were  infected  from  abroad :  Our  people  hearing  of,  and 
some  of  diem  seeing,  the  work  in  odier  places,  where  there  was 
a  greater  visible  commotion  dian  here,  and  the  outward  appear- 
ances were  more  extraordinary,  were  ready  to  think  that  the  work 
in  those  places  fai*  excelled  what  was  amongst  us,  and  their  eyes 
were  dashed  with  the  high  profession  and  great  show  that  some 
made,  who  came  hither  m)m  other  places. 

'*  That  those  people  went  so  far  beyond  diem  in  raptures  and 
violent  emotions  of  the  aflections,  and  a  vehement  zeal,  and  what 
they  called  boUnessfor  Christy  our  people  were  ready  to  think  was 
awing  to  far  greater  attainments  in  grace,  and  intimacy  widi  heav- 
en :  they  looked  litde  in  dieir  own  eyes,  in  comparison  widi  them, 
and  were  ready  to  submit  themselves  to  diem,  and  yield  d)enisclves 
ap  to  their  conduct,  taking  it  for  granted,  that  every  thing  was  right 
that  they  said  and  did.  These  things  had  a  strange  influence  on 
the  people,  and  gave  many  of  them  a  deep  and  unhappy  tincture 
from  which  it  was  a  hard  and  long  labour  to  deliver  diem,  and 
from  which  some  of  diem  are  not  fully  delivered,  to  diis  day. 

"The  effects  and  con^e^Meitces  of  things  among  us  plainly  show  the 
following  things,  viz.  That  the  degree  of  grcicc  is  by  no  means  to 
be  judged  of  by  die  degree  ofjoy,  or  the  degree  of  zeal;  and  that 
indeed  we  cannot  at  all  determine  by  these  tilings,  who  are  gracious 
and  who  are  not;  and  that  it  is  not  the  degree  of  religious  affec- 
tions, but  the  nature  of  them,  that  is  chiefly  to  be  looked  at.  Some 
that  have  had  very  great  raptures  of  joy,  and  have  been  extraor- 
dinarily jSled^  (as  the  \iilgar  phrase  is,)  and  have  had  their  bodies 
overcome,  and  that  very  often,  have  manifested  far  less  of  the  tem- 
per of  christians  in  their  conduct  since,  than  some  ofliers  diat  have 
been  still,  and  have  made  no  great  outward  show.  But  then  again, 
there  are  many  others^  that  have  had  extraordinaiy  joys  and  emo- 
tions of  mind,  with  frequent  great  effects  upon  their  bodies,  that 
behave  themselves  stedfasdy,  as  humble,  amiable,  eminent  chris- 
tians. 

**  'Tis  evident  that  tiiere  may  be  great  religious  affections  in  in- 
dividuals, ^\Wch  may,  in  show  and  appearance,  resemble  gracious 
affections,  and  have  the  same  effects  upon  their  bodies,  but  are  far 
from  having  the  same  effect  on  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the 
course  of  their  lives.  And  likewise,  there  is  nothing  more  mani- 
fest, by  what  appears  amongst  us,  than  that  the  good  estate  of  indi- 
viduals is  not  chiefly  to  be  judged  of  by  any  exactness  of  steps, 
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and  inetliod  of  experiences,  in  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
conversion ;  but  that  we  must  judge  by  tlie  spirit  that  breathes,  the 
effect  wrought  upon  the  temper  of  the  soul  in  the  tiiue  of  the  work 
and  remaining  aftenvards.  Though  there  have  been  very  few  in- 
stances among  professors,  amongst  us,  of  what  is  ordinarily  called 
scandalous  sms,  known  to  me ;  yet  the  temper  that  some  of  them 
show,  and  tlie  behaviour  tliey  have  been  of,  togetlier  with  some 
tilings  in  tlie  nature  and  circumstances  of  their  experiences,  make 
me  much  afraid  least  there  be  a  considerable  number,  that  have 
wofully  deceived  tliemselves.  Though,  on  the  other  liand,  there 
is  a  great  number,  whose  temper  and  conversation  is  such,  aa  justly 
confirms  the  charity  of  others  towards  them ;  and  not  a  few,  in 
whose  disposition  and  w^alk,  tliere  are  amiable  appearances  of  emi- 
nent  grace.  And  notwithstanding  all  the  corrupt  mixtures  that 
have  been  in  the  late  work  here,  there  are  not  only  many  blessed 
fruits  of  it,  in  particular  persons  tliat  yet  remain,  but  some  good 
effects  of  it  upon  tlie  town  in  general.  A  spirit  of  party  has  more 
extensively  subsided.  I  suppose  there  has  been  less  appearance, 
these  three  or  four  years  past,  of  tliat  division  of  the  town  into  two 
parties,  which  has  long  been  our  bane,  tlian  has  been,  at  any  time 
during  the  preceding  tliirty  years ;  and  the  people  have  apparently 
had  much  more  caution,  and  a  greater  guard  on  their  spirit  and 
tlieir  tongues,  to  avoid  contention  and  unchristian  heats,  m  town- 
meetings,  and  on  other  occasions.  And  'tis  a  thing  greatly  to  be 
rejoiced  in,  tliat  the  people  very  lately  came  to  an  agreement  and 
final  issue,  with  respect  to  dicir  grand  controversy  relating  to  their 
common  lands ;  which  has  been,  above  any  other  particular  thing, 
a  source  of  mutual  prejudices,  jealousies  and  debates,  for  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  past.  The  people  also  seem  to  be  much  more  sen- 
sible of  tlie  danger  of  resting  in  old  experiences,  or  what  they  were 
subjects  of  at  tlieir  supposed  first  conversion ;  and  to  be  more  fully 
con\inced  of  the  necessity  of  forgetting  tlie  diings  that  are  behinci. 
and  pressing  forward  and  maintaining  earnest  labour,  watchfulness 
and  prayerfulness,  as  long  as  they  live. 
'*  I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

♦'  Your  friend  and  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwards," 


cmapteh  xiv. 

Jhfri.  Edwards. — Her  solemn  self-dedications. — Her  uncommon 
discoveries  of  the  Divine  Flections  and  Glory  ;  and  of  the  Eay 
ceUeneif  of  Vhrist, — Remarks  concerning  them. 

In  sqpeakmg  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
remark,  thai  her  piety  appears  to  have  been  in  no  ordinary  degree 
pure,  intense  and  elevated,  and  that  her  views  of  spiritual  and  hea- 
venly things,  were  uncommonly  clear  atid  joyful.  Near  the  close 
of  the  year  1738,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edwards,  she 
was  led,  under  an  unconmion  discovery  of  God's  excellency,  and 
in  an  high  exercise  of  love  to  God,  and  of  rest  and  joy  in  him,  to 
make  a  new  and  most  solemn  dedication  of  herself  to  his  service 
and  glory,  an  entire  renunciation  of  the  world,  and  a  resignation  of 
all  to  Ood.  After  this,  she  had  often  such  views  of  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  perfections,  and  of  Christ's  excellencies,  and  at  times, 
fw  hours  together,  without  any  interruption,  that  she  was  over- 
whelmed, and  as  it  were  swallowed  up,  in  the  light  and  joy  of  the 
lofve  of  God.  In  the  summer  of  1740,  after  a  new  and  more  per^ 
feet  resignation  of  herself  to  Grod,  with  yet  greater  fervency,  her 
views  CKthe  gkxry  of  (rod,  and  of  the  excellency  of  Christ,  became 
atill  more  dear  and  transporting ;  and  in  tlie  following  winter,  after 
a  nmilar,  but  more  perfect  resignation  of  herself,  and  acceptance 
of  God  as  the  only  portion  and  happiness  of  her  soul,  God  appear^ 
ed  to  vouchsafe  to  her,  for  a  long  period,  a  degree  of  spiritual  light 
and  enjoyment,  which  seemed  to  be,  in  reality,  an  anticipation  of 
the  joys  of  the  heavenly  world.  There  was  so  much  that  was  un- 
usual and  strikmg  in  this  state  of  mind,  that  her  husband  requested 
her  to  draw  up  an  exact  statement  of  it ;  which,  having  been  pre- 
served, b  now  presented  to  the  reader. 

**  On  Tuesday  night,  Jan.  1 9,  1 742,"  observes  Mrs.  Edwards, 
^*  I  felt  very  uneasy  and  unhappy,  at  my  being  so  low  in  grace.  I 
thought  I  very  much  needed  help  from  God,  and  found  a  spirit  of 
earnestness  to  seek  help  of  him,  that  I  might  have  more  holiness. 
When  I  had  for  a  time  been  eamestiy  wresding  with  God  for  it,  I 
felt  within  myself  great  quietness  of  spirit,  unusual  submission  to 
God,  and  willingness  to  wait  upon  him,  with  respect  to  the  time  and 
manner  m  which  he  should  help  me,  and  wished  that  he  should 
take  his  own  time,  and  his  own  way,  to  do  it. 

^  The  next  mommg,  I  found  a  degree  of  uneasiness  in  my  mmd. 
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at  Mr.  Ediviu'ds's  yuL':si:csliiiii;,  lliat  ho  thought  I  liad  failed  in  some 
incasurc  in  {KniU  of  jiriKlcnci!,  in  sonic  convt^rsulion  1  had  with  Mr. 
Willianis  of  Hadlcy,  the  day  before.  I  found,  tlial  it  seemed  to  be- 
reave me  of  the  quietness  and  cahn  of  my  mind,  in  any  respwt 
not  to  have  the  good  opinion  of  my  husband.  Tliis,  I  much  dis- 
liked in  myself,  as  arguing  a  want  of  a  suflicient  rest  in  God,  and 
feh  a  dis}x>sition  to  fight  against  it,  and  look  to  God  for  his  help,  that 
I  might  have  a  moi-e  full  and  entire  rest  in  him,  independent  of  all 
other  things.  I  continued  in  this  frame,'  from  early  in  the  morning 
until  about  1 0  o'clock,  at  which  time  tlic  Rev.  Mr.  Keyiiolds  went 
to  prayer  in  the  family. 

"  I  Irad  before  this,  so  entirely  given  myself  up  to  Grod,  and  re- 
signed up  every  thing  into  his  hands,  tliat  I  had,  for  a  long  time^ 
felt  myself  quite  alone  in  the  world ;  so  that  the  peace  and  calm 
of  n)y  mind,  and  my  rest  in  God,  as  my  only  and  all  sufficient  hap- 
piness, seemed  sensibly  above  the  reach  of  disturbance  from  any 
thing  but  these  two :  1st.  My  own  good  name  and  fair  reputatioD 
among  men,  and  especially  tlie  esteem  and  just  treatment  of  tlie 
people  of  this  town ;  2dly.  And  more  especially,  the  esteem,  and 
love  and  kind  treatment  of  my  husband.  At  times,  indeed,  I  had 
seemed  to  be  considerably  elevated  above  tlie  influence  of  even 
these  things ;  yet  I  had  not  found  my  calm,  and  peace  and  rest  in 
God  so  sensibly,  fully  and  constantly,  above  the  reach  of  disturb^ 
ance  from  tlieni,  until  now. 

"  While  Mr.  Reynolds  was  at  prayer  in  tlie  family  this  morning, 
I  fell  an  earnest  desire  tliat,  in  calling  on  God,  he  should  say,  JPa- 
thcr,  or  that  he  should  address  the  Almighty  under  that  appellation  : 
on  which  the  tliought  turned  in  my  mind — ^VVhy  can  I  say,  Fath^f 
— Can  I  now  at  this  time,  with  the  confidence  of  a  child,  and  with- 
out the  least  miiJgiving  of  heart,  call  God  my  Father? — This 
brought  to  my  mind,  two  lines  of  Mr.  Erskine's  Sonnet  i 


I  stio  Iiliu  lav  his  vcnir(^.iriCO  bv. 
And  s.iiilc  in  Jcvus^  lace/* 


"  I  was  thus  deeply  sensible,  that  my  sins  did  loudly  call  for 
vengeance ;  but  I  then  by  faitli  saw  God  "  lay  his  vengeance  by, 
and  smile  in  Jesus'  face."  It  appeared  to  be  real  and  certain  that 
he  did  so.  I  had  not  the  least  doubt,  that  he  then  sweetly  smiled 
upon  mc,  with  the  look  of  forgiveness  and  love,  having  laid  aside 
all  his  displeasure  towards  me,  for  Jesus'  sake ;  which  made  me 
feel  very  weak,  and  somewhat  faint. 

"  In  consequence  of  this,  I  felt  a  strong  desire  to  be  alone  with 
God,  to  go  to  liJm,  without  having  any  one  to  interrupt  the  silent 
and  soft  communion,  which  1  earnestly  desired  between  God  and 
my  own  soul ;  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  my  chamber.  It  should 
have  been  mentioned  that,  before  I  retired,  while  Mr.  Reynolds 
was  praying,  these  words.  In  Rom.  viii.  34,  came  into  my  mind 
"  Who  w  he  that  corutcmncth;  It  is  Christ  that  diedy  yea  rather 
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tk€U  is  risen  again^  who  is  even  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also 
nuiketh  intercession  for  us  ;^^  as  well  as  tlie  following  words,  "  H'ho 
shall  separate  us  from  the  love  of  Christ, ^^  etc,;  which  occasioned 
great  sweetness  and  delight  in  my  soul.  But  when  1  was  alone, 
the  words  came  to  my  niind  witli  far  greater  power  and  sweetness  ; 
upon  which  I  took  the  Bible,  and  read  the  words  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  when  they  were  impressed  on  my  heart  with  vasdy  great- 
er power  and  sweetness  still.  They  appeared  to  me  witli  undoubt- 
ed certainty  as  the  words  of  God,  and  as  words  which  Grod  did 
pronounce  concerning  me.  I  had  no  more  doubt  of  it,  than  I  had 
of  my  being.  I  seemed  as  it  were  to  hear  tlie  great  God  proclaim- 
ing tlius  to  the  world  concerning  me ;  "  Who  shall  lay  any  thing 
to  thy  chargt^^  etc. ;  and  had  it  strongly  impressed  on  me,  how 
impossible  it  was  for  any  thmg  in  heaven  or  earth,  in  this  world  or 
the  future,  ever  to  separate  me  from  tlie  love  of  God  which  was  in 
Christ  Jesus.  I  cannot  find  language  to  express,  how  certain  this 
appeared— 4he  everlasting  mountains  and  hills  were  but  shadows  to 
h.  My  safety,  and  happiness,  and  eternal  enjoyment  of  God's  im- 
mutable love,  seemed  as  durable  and  unchangeable  as  God  him- 
self. Melted  and  overcome  by  the  sweetness  of  this  assurance,  I 
fell  into  a  great  flow  of  tears,  and  could  not  forbear  weeping  aloud. 
It  appeared  certain  to  me  that  God  was  my  Father,  and  Christ  my 
Lord  and  Saviour,  that  he  was  mine  and  I  his.  Under  a  delight- 
ful sense  of  the  immediate  presence  and  love  of  God,  diese  words 
seemed  to  come  over  and  over  in  my  mind,  "  My  God,  my  all ; 
my  God,  my  all."  The  presence  of  God  was  so  near,  and  so  real, 
that  I  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  any  tiling  else.  God  tlie  Fa- 
ther, and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  seemed  as  distinct  persons,  both 
manifesting  their  inconceivable  loveliness,  and  mildness,  and  gen- 
tleness, and  their  great  and  immutable  love  to  me.  I  seemed  to 
be  taken  under  the  care  and  charge  of  my  God  and  Saviour,  in  an 
inexpressibly  endearing  manner ;  and  Christ  appeared  to  me  as  a 
mighty  Saviour,  under  the  character  of  the  Lion  of  the  Tribe  of 
Judab,  taking  my  heart,  with  all  its  corruptions,  under  his  carc^ 
and  putting  it  at  his  feet.  In  all  things,  which  concerned  me,  I 
feh  myself  safe  under  the  protection  of  tlie  Father  and  tlie  Sav- 
iour; who  appeared  with  supreme  kindness  to  keep  a  record  of  ev- 
ery thing  that  I  did,  and  of  every  thing  that  was  done  to  me,  pure- 
ly for  my  good. 

"  The  peace  and  happiness,  which  I  hereupon  felt,  was  altogeth- 
er inexpressible.  It  seemed  to  be  tliat  which  came  from  hea- 
ven; to  be  eternal  and  unchangeable.  I  seemed  to  be  lifted  above 
earth  and  hell,  out  of  the  reach  of  every  thmg  here  below,  so  that  I 
could  look  on  all  the  rage  and  enmity  of  men  or  devils,  with  a  kind 
of  holy  indifference,  and  an  undisturbed  tranquility.  At  the  same 
time,  I  felt  compassion  and  love  for  all  mankind,  and  a  deep  abase- 
ment of  soul,  under  a  sense  of  my  own  unworthincss.     I  thought 
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of  the  niinislors  who  were  in  the  liousc,  and  feh  willing  to  underg;n 
nny  lahour  and  si'lf-denial,  if  they  would  but  come  to  tlie  help  of 
the  lx)rd.  I  also  felt  myself  more  perfectly  weaned  from  all  tilings 
here  below,  than  ever  before.  Tiie  whole  world,  with  all  its  en- 
joyments, and  all  its  troubles,  seemed  to  be  nothing  >— My  Gfod  wa» 
niV  all,  my  only  portion.  No  possible  suffering  appeared  to  be 
worth  re,£;arding :  all  persecutions  and  torments  were  a  mere  no- 
thing. 1  seemed  to  dwell  on  high,  and  the  place  of  defence  to  be 
the  munition  of  rocks. 

"After  some  time,  the  two  evils  mentioned  above,  as  those 
wliich  I  sliould  have  been  least  able  to  bear,  came  to  my  mind-^ 
the  ill  treatment  of  the  town,  and  the  ill  will  of  my  husband ;  but 
now  I  was  carried  exceedingly  above  even  such  things  as  these, 
and  I  could  feel  that,  if  I  were  exposed  to  tliem  both,  they  would 
seem  comparatively  nothing.  Tliere  was  then  a  deep  snow  on  the 
ground,  and  I  could  tliitik  of  being  driven  from  my  home  into  the 
cold  and  snow,  of  being  chased  from  the  town  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt and  malice,  and  of  being  left  to  perish  with  the  cold,  as  cast 
out  by  all  the  world,  with  perfect  calmness  and  serenity.  It  ap- 
peared to  me,  tirat  it  would  not  move  me,  or  in  the  least  disturb  the 
inexpressible  happiness  and  peace  of  my  soul.  My  mind  seemed 
as  much  above  all  such  diings,  as  the  sun  is  above  the  earth. 

"  I  continued  in  a  very  sweet  and  lively  sense  of  divine  things, 
day  and  nip;ht,  sleeping  and  waking,  until  Saturday,  Jan.  23.  On 
Saturday  morning,  I  had  a  most  solemn  and  deep  impression  on  my 
mind  of  the  eye  of  God  as  fixed  upon  me,  to  observe  what  im* 
provement  I  made  of  those  spiritual  communications  I  had  received 
from  him  ;  as  well  as  of  the  respect  shown  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had 
then  been  sent  for  to  preach  at  Leicester.  I  was  sensible  that  I 
was  sinful  enough  to  bestow  it  on  my  pride,  or  on  my  sloth,  which 
Fcemed  exceedingly  dreadful  to  me.  At  night,  my  soul  seemed  to 
bo  filled  with  an  inexpressibly  sweet  and  pure  love  to  God,  and  to 
the  children  of  God;  with  a  refresiiing  consolation  and  solace  of 
soul,  which  made  me  willing  to  lie  on  the  earth,  at  the  feet  of  the 
sen-ants  of  God,  to  declare  his  gracious  dealings  with  me,  and 
breathe  forth  before  them  my  love,  and  gratitude  and  praise. 

"The  next  day,  which  was  tlie  Sabbath,  I  enjoyed  a  sweet,  and 
lively  and  assured  sense  of  God's  infinite  grace,  and  favour  and 
love  to  nie,  in  taking  me  out  of  the  dej)ths  of  hell,  and  exalting  me 
to  the  heavenly  glory,  and  the  dignity  of  a  royal  priesdiood. 

"  On  Monday  night,  Mr.  Edwards,  being  gone  that  day  to  Lei- 
cester, I  heard  that  Mr.  Buell  was  coming  to  this  town,  and  from 
what  I  had  heard  of  him,  and  of  his  success,  I  had  strong  hopea 
that  there  would  be  great  effects  from  his  labours  here.  At  the 
same  time,  I  had  a  deep  and  affecting  impression,  that  the  eye  of 
God  was  ever  upon  my  heart,  and  that  it  greatly  concerned  me 
to  watch  my  heart,   and   see  to  it  that  I  was  perfectly  resign- 
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ed  to  God,  witli  respect  to  tlie  instruments  he  sliould  make  use 
of  to  revive  religion  in  this  town,  and  be  entirely  willing,  if  it  was 
Grod's  pleasure,  that  he  should  make  use  of  Mr.  Buel ;  and  also 
that  other  christians  should  appear  to  excel  me  in  christian  experi- 
ence, and  in  the  benefit  they  should  derive  from  ministers,  i  was 
conscious,  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  provoking  to  Grod  if  I 
should  not  be  thus  resigned,  and  earnestly  endeavoured  to  watch 
my  heart,  that  no  feelmgs  of  a  contranr  nature  might  arise  ;  and 
was  enabled,  as  I  thought,  to  exercise  full  resignation,  and  acquies- 
cence in  God's  pleasure,  as  to  these  diings.  I  was  sensible  what 
Seat  cause  I  had  to  bless  God,  for  the  use  he  had  made  of  Mr. 
dwards  hitherto ;  but  thought,  if  he  never  blessed  his  labours 
any  more,  and  should  gready  bless  the  labours  of  other  ministers, 
I  could  entirely  acquiesce  in  his  will.  It  appeared  to  me  meet 
and  proper,  that  God  should  employ  babes  and  sucklings  to  ad- 
vance his  kingdom.  When  I  thought  of  these  things,  it  was  my 
instinctive  feeling  to  say,  "  Amen,  Lord  Jesus !  Amen,  Lord  Je- 
sus !"  This  seemed  to  be  the  sweet  and  instinctive  language  of 
my  soul. 

**  On  Tuesday,  I  remained  in  a  sweet  and  lively  exercise  of  this 
resignation,  and  lo\'e  to  and  rest  in  God,  seeming  to  be  in  my  heart 
from  day  to  day,  far  above  the  reach  of  every  thing  here  below. 
Qq  Tuesday  night,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  I  felt  a  great 
earnestness  of  soul  and  engagedness  in  seeking  Grod  for  the  town, 
that  religion  might  now  revive,  and  that  God  would  bless  Mr. 
Buell  to  that  end.  God  seemed  to  be  very  near  to  me  while  I  was 
thus  striving  with  him  for  these  things,  and  I  had  a  strong  hope 
that  what  I  sought  of  him  would  be  granted.  There  seemed  na- 
turally and  unavoidably  to  arise  in  my  mind  an  assurance,  that  now 
God  would  do  great  things  for  Northampton. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  I  heard  tliat  Mr.  Buell  arrived  the 
night  before  at  Mr.  Phelps's,  and  that  there  seemed  to  be  great 
tokens  and  efiects  of  the  presence  of  God  there,  which  gready  en- 
couraged, and  rejoiced  me.  About  an  hour  and  a  half  after,  Mr. 
Buell  came  to  our  house,  I  sat  still  in  entire  resignedness  to  God, 
and  willingness  that  God  should  bless  liis  labours  here  as  much  as 
he  pleased  ;  though  it  were  to  the  enlivening  of  every  saint,  and 
to  die  conversion  of  every  sinner,  in  the  town.  These  feelings 
contbued  afterwards,  when  I  saw  his  great  success ;  as  I  never  felt 
the  least  rising  of  heart  to  the  contrary,  but  my  submission  was 
even  and  uniform,  without  interruption  or  disturbance.  I  rejoiced 
when  I  saw  the  honour  which  Grod  put  upon  him,  and  the  respect 
paid  him  by  the  people,  and  the  greater  success  attending  liis 
preaching,  than  had  followed  the  prcacliing  of  Mr.  Edwards  imme- 
diately before  he  went  to  Leicester.  I  found  rest  and  rejoicing  in 
it,  and  the  sweet  language  of  my  soul  continually  was,  '*  Amen, 
Lord  Jesus !  Amen,  Lord  Jesus !" 
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"  Al  3  oY'lock  ill  the  afternoon,  a  lecture  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Bucll.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  sermon,  one  or  two  appeared 
iniicli  niovorl,  and  after  the  blessing,  when  the  people  were  going 
out,  several  others.  To  my  mind  there  was  the  clearest  evidence, 
that  God  was  present  in  the  congregation,  on  die  work  of  redeem- 
ing love ;  and  in  die  clear  view  of  this,  I  was  all  at  once  fdJed  with 
such  intense  admiration  of  the  wonderful  condescension  and  grace 
of  God,  in  returning  again  to  Northampton,  as  overwhelmed  ray 
soul,  and  immediately  took  away  my  bodily  strength.  Tliis  was 
accompanied  widi  an  earnest  longing,  that  those  of  us,  who  were 
tlio  children  of  God,  might  now  arise  and  strive.  It  appeared  to 
inc,  diat  die  angels  m  heaven  sung  praises,  for  such  wonderful,  free 
and  sovereign  grace,  and  my  heart  was  lifted  up  in  adoraUon  and 
praise.  I  continued  to  have  clear  views  of  the  future  world,  of 
eternal  happiness  and  misery,  and  my  heart  full  of  love  to  the  souls 
of  men.  On  seeing  some,  that  I  found  were  in  a  natiural  condi* 
tion,  I  felt  a  most  tender  compassion  for  diem ;  but  especially  was 
I,  while  I  remained  in  die  meeting-house,  from  time  to  time  over- 
come, and  my  strcngdi  taken  away,  liy  the  sight  of  one  and  ano- 
ther, whom  I  regarded  as  the  children  of  God,  and  who,  I  had 
heard  were  lively  and  animated  in  religion.  We  remained  in  the 
meeting-house  about  three  hours,  after  die  public  exercises  were 
over.  During  most  of  die  time,  my  bodily  strength  was  overcome; 
and  die  joy  and  diankfulncss,  wliich  were  excited  in  my  mind,  as  I 
contemplated  the  great  goodness  of  God,  led  me  to  converse  with 
those  who  were  near  me,  in  a  very  earnest  manner. 

"  Wjicn  I  came  home,  I  found  Mr.  JJuell,  iMr.  Ciiristophers,  Mr- 
Ifopkins,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dwight,  the  ^^ife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Allen,  and 
Mr.  Job  Strong,  at  the  house.  Seeing  and  conversing  with  them 
on  tlic  Divine  goodness,  renewed  my  former  feelings,  and  filled 
me  with  an  intense  desire  that  we  might  all  arise,  and,  with  an  ac- 
tive, flowing  and  fervent  heart,  give  glory  to  God.  The  intense- 
noss  of  my  findings  again  took  away  iny  bodily  strengdi.  The 
words  of  one  of  Dr.  Waits's  Hosannas  powerfully  affected  me ; 
and,  in  tlic  course  of  the  conversation,  I  uttered  them,  as  the  real 
language  of  my  heart,  widi  great  earnestness  and  emotion. 

"  Hosnnna  to  Kin<j  David's  Son, 

'•  AVI:o  reigns  oi»  a  superior  ilirone,"  Szc, 

And  \Nliilo  1  was  uttering  the  words,  my  mind  was  so  deeply  im- 
prcssf^l  with  the  love  of  Christ,  and  a  sense  of  his  immediate  pre- 
sence, tliat  I  could  with  difficulty  refrain  from  rising  from  my  seat, 
and  Icnping  for  joy.  I  continued  to  enjoy  this  intense,  and  lively 
and  refreshing  sense  of  Divine  things,  accompanied  \n\h  strong 
emotions,  for  nearly  an  hour;  after  which,  I  experienced  a  de- 
lightful calm,  and  peace  and  rest  in  God,  until  I  retired  for  the 
night ;  and  during  the  night,  both  waking  and  sleeping,  I  had  joyful 
views  of  Divine  things,  and  a  complaccntial  rest  of  sold  in  Gocf.    I 
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awoke  in  the  morning  of  Thursday,  June  28tli,  in  the  same  happy 
frame  of  mind,  and  engaged  in  the  duties  of  my  family  with  a  sweet 
consciousness,  that  God  was  present  with  mc,  and  with  earnest 
longings  of  soul  for  the  continuance,  and  increase,  of  the  blessed 
fruits  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  in  tiie  town.  About  nine  o'clock,  these 
desires  became  so  exceedingly  intense,  wlien  I  saw  numbers  of  the 
people  coming  into  the  house,  with  an  appearance  of  deep  interest 
in  religion,  that  my  bodily  strengdi  was  much  weakened,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  I  could  pursue  my  ordinary  avocations.  About 
1 1  o'clock,  as  I  accidentally  went  into  the  room  wlicre  Mr.  Buell 
w^as  conversing  with  some  of  the  people,  I  heard  him  say,  "  O  tliat 
we,  who  are  the  children  of  God,  should  be  cold  and  lifeless  in  re- 
ligion !"  and  I  felt  such  a  sense  of  the  deep  ingratitude  manifested 
by  the  children  of  God,  in  such  coldness  and  deadness,  that  my 
strength  was  immediately  taken  away,  and  I  sunk  down  on  the  spot. 
Those  who  were  near  raised  me,  and  placed  me  in  a  chair ;  and, 
from  the  fulness  of  my  heart,  I  expressed  to  them,  in  a  very  ear- 
nest manner,  the  deep  sense  I  had  of  the  wonderful  grace  of  Christ 
towards  me,  of  tlie  assurance  I  had  of  his  having  saved  me  from 
hell,  of  my  happiness  running  parallel  with  eternity,  of  the  duty  of 
giving  up  all  to  God,  and  of  the  peace  and  joy  inspired  by  an  en- 
tire dependence  on  liis  mercy  and  grace.  IVlr.  Buell  then  read  a 
meltmg  hymn  of  Dr.  Watts,*  concerning  the  loveliness  of  Christ, 
the  enjoyments  and  employments  of  heaven,  and  the  christian's 
earnest  desire  of  heavenly  Uiings ;  and  the  tnith  and  reality  of  the 
things  mentioned  in  the  hymn,  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
my  mind,  and  my  soul  was  drawn  so  |K)werfulIy  towards  Christ 
and  heaven,  that  I  leaped  unconsciously  from  my  chair.  I  seemed 
to  be  drawn  upwards,  soul  and  body,  from  die  eartli  tov/ards  hea- 
ven ;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  must  naturally  and  necessarily 
ascend  thither.  These  feelings  continued  while  the  hymn  was 
reading,  and  during  the  prayer  of  Mr.  Christophers,  which  follow- 
ed. After  the  prayer,  Mr.  Buell  read  two  other  hymns,  on  the 
glories  of  heaven,  which  movefl  me  so  exceedingly,  and  drew  me 
so  strongly  heavenward,  that  it  seemed  as  it  were  to  draw  my  bo- 
dy upwards,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  must  necessarily  ascend  tliidier.  At 
length  my  strengdi  failed  me,  and  I  sunk  down ;  when  they  took 
me  up  and  laid  me  on  die  bed,  where  I  lay  for  a  considerable  time, 
faint  with  joy,  while  contemplating  the  glories  of  the  heavenly 
world.  After  I  had  lain  a  while,  1  felt  more  perfecdy  subdued 
and  weaned  from  the  world,  and  more  fully  resigned  to  God,  dian 
I  had  ever  been  conscious  of  before.  I  felt  an  entire  indifference 
to  the  opinions,'  and  representations  and  conduct  of  mankind  res- 

♦  Probably  the  01st  Hymn  of  the  2d  Book,  bcgiiining  with 

"  O  the  ileiiffhtu,  the  heavenly  joy^ 
^  The  glories  of  the  place. 
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peeling  me ;  iirnl  a  perfect  willina;iiess,  that  God  should  einpio}' 
some  other  instrument  tliaii  Mr.  Edwards,  in  advancing  the  work 
of  grace  in  Nortliampton.  1  was  entirely  swallowed  up  in  God,  as 
my  only  portion,  and  his  honour  and  glory  was  the  object  of  my 
supreme  desire  and  delight.  At  die  same  lime,  1  felt  a  far  great- 
er love  to  die  children  of  God,  than  ever  before.  I  seemed  to  love 
them  as  niy  own  soul ;  and  when  I  saw  them,  my  heart  went  oui 
towards  them,  witli  an  inex})res.sil)le  endearedness  and  sweetness. 
I  beheld  them  hy  faith  in  their  risen  and  glorified  state,  with  spir- 
itual bodies  re-fashioned  after  the  image  ol  Christ's  glorious  body, 
and  arrayed  in  die  beauty  of  heaven.  The  ume  when  they  would 
be  so,  appeared  very  nenr,  and  hy  faith  it  seemed  as  if  it  were 
present.  This  was'a((()nij)anied  with  a  ravishing  sense  of  the  un- 
speakable joys  of  the  u])|)er  \^orld.  Tiiey  appeared  to  my  mind 
in  all  their  reality  and  ciTtiiinly,  and  as  it  were  in  actual  and  dis- 
tinct vision  ;  so  })lniii  and  e\  ideiit  were  they  to  the  eye  of  my  faith, 
I  seemed  to  regard  them  as  begun,  '^i'hese  anticipations  were  re- 
newed over  and  over,  wliile  I  lay  on  the  bed,  ironi  twelve  o'clock 
till  four,  being  too  much  exiiausted  by  emotions  of  joy,  to  rise  and 
sit  up ;  and  during  most  of  the  lime,  my  feelings  prompted  me  tocon- 
verse  very  earnesdy,  with  one  and  another  of  the  pious  women, 
who  were  present,  on  those  spiritual  and  heavenly  objects,  of  which 
I  had  so  deep  an  impression.  A  Hide  while  before  I  arose,  Mr. 
Bucll  and  die  people  went  to  meedng. 

"I  condnued  in  a  sweet  and  lively  sense  of  Divine  things,  until 
I  retired  to  rest.  That  night,  which  was  Thursday  night,  Jan.  28, 
was  the  sweetest  niirht  1  ever  had  in  my  life.  I  never  before,  for 
so  long  a  tiuK?  togedier,  enjoyed  so  much  of  die  light,  and  rest  and 
sweetness  of  heaven  in  my  soul,  but  without  the  least  agitation  of 
body  during  the  whole  dine.  The  great  part  of  die  night  I  lay  a- 
wake,  sometimes  asleep,  and  soniedmes  between  sleeping  and  widt- 
ing.  But  all  night  I  conUnucd  in  a  constant,  clear  and  lively  sense 
of  the  heavenly  sweetness  of  Christ's  excellent  and  transcendent 
love,  of  his  nearness  to  me,  and  of  my  dearness  to  him ;  witli  an 
inexpressibly  sweet  calmness  of  soul  in  an  entire  rest  in  him.  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  ]ierceivc  a  glow  of  divine  love  come  down 
from  the  heart  of  Christ  in  heaven,  into  my  heart,  m  a  constant 
stream,  like  a  stream  or  pencil  of  sweet  light.  At  the  same  time, 
my  heart  and  soid  idl  flowed  out  in  love  to  Christ ;  so  that  there 
seemed  to  be  a  constant  flowing  and  reflowing  of  heavenly  and  di- 
vine love,  from  Christ's  heart  to  mine  ;  and  I  appeared  to  myself 
to  float  or  swim,  in  diese  bright,  sweet  beams  of  the  love  of  ChrisL 
like  the  motes  swimming  in  the  beams  of  the  sun,  or  the  streams  of 
his  light  which  come  in  at  the  window.  My  soul  remained  in  a 
kind  of  heavenly  elysiiun.  So  far  as  I  am  capable  of  making  a 
comparison,  I  think  that  what  I  feU  each  minute,  during  llie  con- 
ijouance  of  the  wliole  time,  was  wordi  more  than  all  the  outward 
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comfort  and  pleasure,  which  I  had  enjoyed  In  my  wliole  life  put  to- 
gether. It  was  a  pure  delight,  which  fed  and  satisfied  the  soul.  It 
was  pleasure,  without  die  least  sting,  or  any  interru])tion.  It  was  a 
sweetness,  which  my  soul  was  lost  in.  It  seemed  to  be  all  that  my 
feeble  frame  could  sustain,  of  diat  fulness  of  joy,  which  is  felt  by 
those,  who  behold  the  face  of  Christ,  and  share  liis  love  in  tlie 
heavenly  world.  There  was  but  little  difference,  wheriier  I  was 
asleep  or  awake,  so  deep  was  the  impression  made  on  my  soul ; 
but  if  there  was  any  difference,  tlie  sweetness  was  greatest  and  most 
uninterrupted^  while  I  was  asleep. 

"  As  I  awoke  early  the  next  morning,  which  was  Friday,  I  was 
led  to  think  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Hadley  preaching  diat  day  in  the 
town,  as  bad  been  appointed ;  and  to  examine  my  heart,  whether  I 
was  willing  that  he,  who  was  a  neighbourmg  minister,  should  be 
extraordinarily  blessed,  and  made  a  greater  instrument  of  good  in 
tbe  town,  than  Mr.  Edwards ;  and  was  enabled  to  say,  with  res- 
pect to  that  matter,  "  Amen,  Lord  Jesus !"  and  to  be  entirely  wil- 
ling, if  God  pleased,  that  he  should  be  the  instrument  of  converting 
every  soul  in  the  town.  My  soul  acquiesced  fully  in  the  will  of 
God,  as  to  the  instrument,  if  liis  work  of  renewing  grace  did  but 
goon. 

"  This  lively  sense  of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  di\ine  tilings, 
continued  dunng  the  morning,  accompanied  widi  peculiar  sweet- 
ness and  defight.     To  my  own  imagmadon,  my  soul  seemed  to  be 

>ne  out  of  me  to  God  and  Christ  in  heaven,  and  to  have  very  lit- 
le  relation  to  my  body.  God  and  Clirist  were  so  present  to  me, 
and  so  near  me,  that  I  seemed  removed  from  myself.  The  spir- 
itual beauty  of  the  Father  and  the  Saviour,  seemed  to  engross  my 
whole  mind ;  and  it  was  the  instinctive  feeling  of  my  heart,  "  Thou 
art ;  and  there  is  none  beside  thee."  I  never  felt  such  an  enure 
emptiness  of  self-love,  or  any  regard  to  any  private,  selfish  interest 
of  my  own-  It  seemed  to  me,  that  I  had  entirely  done  with  my- 
self. I  felt  that  the  opinions  of  the  world  concerning  me  were  no- 
thing, and  diat  I  had  no  more  to  do  witli  any  outward  interest  of 
my  own,  tlian  with  that  of  a  person  whom  I  never  saw.  The  glo- 
ry of  God  seemed  to  be  all,  and  in  all,  and  to  swallow  up  every 
wish  and  desire  of  my  heart. 

"  Mr.  Sheldon  came  into  the  house  about  10  o'clock,  and  said 
to  me  as  he  came  in,  "  Tlie  Sun  of  righteousness  arose  on  my  soul 
this  morning,  before  day ;"  upon  which  1  said  to  liim  in  reply, 
**  That  Sun  has  not  set  u|)on  my  soul  all  this  night;  I  have  dwelt  on 
Ingh  in  the  heavenly  mansions  ;  die  light  of  divine  love  has  sur- 
rounded me  ;  my  soul  has  been  lost  in  God,  and  lias  almost  left 
the  body."  This  conversation  only  served  to  give  me  a  still  live- 
lier sense  of  the  reality  and  excellence  of  divine  tilings,  and  tiiat  to 
such  a  degree,  as  again  to  take  away  my  strength,  and  occasion 
great  agitation  of  body.     So  strcmg  were  my  feelings,  I  could  not 
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refrain  from  conversing;  with  those  around  me,  in  a  very  earnest 
manner,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  on  tlie  infinite  riches  of 
divme  love  in  the  work  of  sahation :  when,  my  strengtli  entirely 
failing,  my  flesh  grew  very  cold,  and  they  carried  me  and  set  me 
by  the  fire.  As  1  sat  there,  1  had  a  most  affecting  sense  of  the 
mijriity  jK)wer  of  Christ,  which  had  been  exerted  in  what  he  had 
done  for  niy  soul,  and  in  sustaining  and  keeping  down  the  native 
corruptions  of  iny  heart,  and  of  the  glorious  and  wonderful  grace 
of  God  in  causing  tiie  ark  to  return  to  Nortliampton.  So  intense 
were  my  feelings,  when  speaking  of  tliese  things,  tliat  I  could  not 
forbear  rising  uj)  and  leaping  with  joy  and  exultation.  I  fell  at  the 
same  time  an  exceedingly  strong  and  tender  affection  for  the  cliil- 
dren  of  God,  and  realized,  in  a  manner  exceedingly  sweet  and 
ravishing,  the  meaning  of  Christ's  prayer,  in  John  xvii.  21,  "  Thai 
ihcij  all  may  be  one^  as  thou  Father  art  in  me,  and  I  in  theCy  that 
they  also  way  he  one  in  usJ*^  This  union  appeared  to  me  an  in- 
conceivable, excellent  and  sweet  oneness  ;  and  at  the  same  lime  I 
felt  that  oneness  in  my  soul,  with  the  children  of  God  who  were 
present.  Mr.  Christophers  tlien  read  the  hymn  out  of  the  Peni- 
tential Cries,  beginning  with 

**  My  soul  dotli  magnify  the  Lord, 
'*  My  npirit  doth  rejoice  ;" 

The  whole  hynui  was  deeply  affecting  to  my  feelings  :  bul  when 
these  words  were  read, 

"  My  slwlis  at  lengtli  arc  tiirn'd  to  songs, 
^'Tlie  C'oinforlcf  ia  conic* :" — 

So  conscious  was  I  of  the  joyful  presence  of  the  holy  Spirit,  I  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  leaping  v/ith  transports  of  joy.  This  happy  fi-ame 
of  mind  continued  until  two  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Williams  came  in, 
and  we  soon  went  to  meeting.  lie  preached  on  the  subject  of  the 
assiu-ance  of  faith.  'J'he  whole  sermon  was  affecting  to  me,  but 
especially  when  he  came  to  show  the  way  in  which  assurance  was 
obtained,  and  to  jH)int  out  its  happy  fruits.  When  I  heard  him 
say,  th'Jt  those ^  who  have  assurance,  have  a  foretaste  of  heavenly 
glory,  1  knew  the  truth  of  il  from  what  1  then  feh:  I  knew  that  I 
then  tast(  (1  the  clusters  of  the  heavenly  (-anaan  :  My  soid  ^vas  filled 
and  ov(Mwh(lme(l  with  light,  and  love,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  seirned  just  ready  to  go  away  from  the  body.  I  could  scprce- 
ly  r<fnnn  fiom  expressing  my  joy  aloud,  in  the  midst  of  the  ser- 
\iro.  I  ha^i  in  the  nu^an  time,  an  overwhelming  sense  of  the  gloiy 
of  (lod,  as  the  Gr(?at  Kternid  All,  and  of  the  happiness  of  having 
mv  own  will  entin^lv  suJK'ued  to  his  will.  J  knew  tliat  the  fore- 
taste  of  dtjry,  which  I  then  had  in  mv  soul,  came  from  him,  that  I 
certJiinly  should  go  to  Ir.  u,  nnd  should,  as  it  were,  drop  into  the 
Divine  Being,  and  be  swallowi*d  up  m  God. 
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"  After  meeting  was  done,  tlie  congregation  waited  while  Mr. 
BueU  went  home,  to  prepare  to  give  them  a  Lecture.  It  was  al- 
most dark  before  he  came  ,  and,  in  tlie  mean  time,  1  conversed  in 
a  very  earnest  and  joyful  manner,  witli  those  who  were  with  me  in 
the  pew.  My  mind  dwelt  on  the  thouglit,  that  the  Lord  God  Om- 
nipotent reigneth,  and  it  appeared  to  me  tliat  he  was  going  to  set 
up  a  Reign  of  Love  on  tlie  eartli,  and  tliat  heaven  and  earth  we»e, 
as  it  were,  coming  togedier ;  which  so  exceedingly  moved  me  d«it 
I  could  not  forbear  expressing  aloud,  to  tliose  near  me,  my  exulta- 
tion of  aoul.  This  subsided  into  a  heavenly  cahn,  and  a  rest  of 
soul  in  God,  wluch  was  even  sweeter  than  what  preceded  it.  Af- 
terwards, Mr.  Bueli  came  and  preached ;  and  the  same  happy 
frame  of  mind  continued  during  the  evening,  and  night,  and  die 
next  day.  In  the  forenoon,  I  was  thinking  of  the  manner  in  whicli 
the  children  of  God  had  been  treated  in  the  world — j^articularly  of 
their  being  shut  up  in  prison — and  the  folly  of  such  attempts  to 
make  them  miserable,  seemed  to  suq)rise  me.  It  appeared  aston- 
ishing, that  men  should  think,  by  this  means,  to  mjure  those  who 
had  such  a  kingdom  within  them.     Towards  night,  being  informed 

that  Mrs.  P had  expressed  her  fears  least  1  should  die  before 

Mr.  Edwards'  return,  and  he  should  think  the  people  had  killed 
his  wife ;  I  told  those  who  were  present,  that  I  chose  to  die  in  die 
way  that  was  most  agreeable  to  God's  will,  and  that  I  should  be 
willing  to  die  in  darkness  and  horror,  if  it  w  as  most  for  tlie  glory  of 
God. 

"  In  the  evening,  I  read  diose  chapters  in  John,  which  contain 
Christ's  dying  discourse  with  his  disciples,  and  liis  prayer  wiUi 
them.  After  1  had  done  reading,  and  was  in  my  retirement,  a 
litde  before  bed-time,  thinking  on  what  I  had  read,  my  soul  w  as  so 
filled  with  love  to  Christ,  and  love  to  his  people,  that  I  fainted 
under  the  intenseness  of  the  feeling.  1  felt,  while  reading,  a  de- 
lightful acquiescence  m  the  petition  to  the  Father — "/  pray  not 
that  thou  shovldst  take  them  out  of  the  world,  hut  that  thou  shouhht 
keep  them  from  the  ewZ."  Tiion^li  it  seemed  to  me  infinitely  bet- 
ter to  die  to  go  to  Christ,  yet  I  felt  an  entire  willingness  to  continue 
in  this  world  so  long  as  God  j^leased,  to  do  and  suffer  what  he 
would  have  me. 

"  After  retiring  to  rest  and  sleeping  a  little  while,  I  awoke  and 
had  a  very  lively  consciousness  of  God's  being  near  me.  I  had  an 
idea  of  a  shining  way,  or  path  of  light,  between  In^aven  and  my 
soul,  somewhat  as  on  Thursday  night,  except  that  God  seemed 
nearer  to  me,  and  as  it  were  close  i)y,  and  the  way  seemed  more 
open,  and  the  communicauon  more  hnmediate  and  more  free.  I 
lay  awake  most  of  tlie  night,  with  a  constant  delightful  sense  of 
God's  ereat  love  and  infinite  condescension,  and  with  a  continual 
I'iew  of  Grod  as  near,  and  as  my  Gori.  My  soul  remained,  as  on 
Thursday  night,  in  a  kind  of  heavenly  elysitmi.     Whether  waking 
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or  sleeping,  tlierc  was  no  interruption,  tliroughout  die  night,  to  t]i« 
views  of  my  soul,  to  its  heavenly  light,  and  divine,  inexpressible 
sweetness.  It  was  witliout  any  agitation  or  motion  of  the  body. 
I  was  led  to  reflect  on  God's  mercy  to  me,  in  givuig  me,  for  many 
years,  a  willingness  to  die ;  and  after  that,  for  more  than  two  years 
past,  in  making  nie  willing  to  live,  tliat  I  might  do  and  suffer  what- 
ever he  called  me  to  here  ;  whereas,  before  that,  I  often  used  to 
foel  impatient  at  die  diought  of  living.  This  then  appeared  to  me, 
as  it  had  often  done  before,  what  gave  me  much  die  greatest  sense 
of  thankfulness  to  God.  I  also  diought  how  (xod  had  graciously 
given  me,  for  a  great  wliile,  an  enUre  resignation  to  his  will,  widi 
respect  to  the  kind  and  manner  of  deadi  that  I  should  die  ;  having 
been  made  willing  to  die  on  the  rack,  or  at  the  stake,  or  any  other 
tormenting  death,  and,  if  it  were  (Jod's  will,  to  die  in  darkness  : 
and  how  1.  had  that  day  been  made  very  sensible  and  fully  willing, 
if  it  was  God's  pleasure  and  for  his  glory,  to  die  in  horror.  But 
now  it  occurred  to  me,  diat  when  I  had  thus  been  made  willing  to 
live,  and  to  be  kept  on  this  dark  abode,  I  used  to  think  of  living  no 
longer  dian  to  die  ordinary  age  of  man.  Upon  diis  I  was  led  to 
ask  myself.  Whether  I  was  not  willing  to  be  kept  out  of  heaven 
even  longer ;  and  my  whole  heart  seemed  immediately  to  reply, 
"  Yes,  a  diousand  years,  if  it  be  God's  will,  and  for  his  honour  and 
glory :"  and  then  my  heart,  in  die  language  of  resignation,  went 
further,  and  with  great  alacrity  and  sweetness,  to  answer  as  it  were 
over  and  over  again,  "  Yes,  and  live  a  thousand  years  in  horror,  if 
it  he  most  for  the  glory  of  God :  yea,  I  am  willing  to  live  a  thou- 
sand years  an  hell  upon  earth,  if  it  be  most  for  die  honour  of  God." 
But  dien  I  considered  widi  myself.  What  this  woidd  be,  to  live  an 
hell  upon  eardi,  for  so  long  a  time  ;  and  I  thought  of  the  torment 
of  my  body  being  so  great,  awful  and  overwhelming,  that  none 
could  bear  to  live  in  the  countr}'  where  the  spectacle  was  seen, 
and  of  die  torment  and  horror  of  my  mind  being  vasdy  greater 
than  the  torment  of  my  body ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  found  a 
perfect  willingness,  and  sweet  quietness  and  alacrity  of  soul,  hi 
consenting  that  it  should  be  so,  if  it  were  most  for  the  glory  of  Crod; 
so  that  there  was  no  hei^itation,  doubt  or  darkness  in  my  mind,  at- 
tending die  thoughts  of  it,  but  my  resignation  seemed  to  be  clear, 
like  a  light  dial  bhone  through  my  soul.  I  continued  saying,  "  A- 
men,  Ix)rd  Jesus!  Amen,  Lord  Jesus  !  glorify  diyself  in  me,  in  my 
body  and  my  soul," — widi  a  calm  and  sweetness  of  soul,  which 
banished  all  reluctance.  The  glory  of  God  seemed  to  overcome 
ine  and  swallow  me  up,  and  every  conceivable  sufTering,  and  every 
thing  that  was  terrible  to  my  nature,  seemed  to  shrhik  to  nothing  be- 
fore it.  This  resignation  continued  in  its  clearness  and  brightness  the 
rest  of  die  night,  and  all  die  next  day,  and  the  night  following,  and  on 
ilonday  in  the  forenoon,  widiout  mterniption  or  abatement.  All 
diis  while,  whenever  I  thought  of  it,  the  language  of  my  soul  was, 
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with  tlie  greatest  fullness  and  alacrity,  "  Amen,  Lord  Jesus !  A- 
men,  Lord  Jesus !"  In  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  it  was  not  quite 
so  perceptible  and  lively,  but  my  mind  remained  so  much  in  a  simi- 
lar frame,  for  more  than  a  week,  that  I  could  never  tliink  of  it 
witliout  an  inexpressible  sweeuiess  in  my  soul. 

"  After  I  had  fell  this  resignation  on  Saturday  night,  for  some 
time  as  I  lay  in  bed,  I  felt  such  a  disposition  to  rejoice  in  God,  that 
I  wished  to  have  tlic  world  join  me  in  praising  him  ;  and  was  ready 
to  wonder  how  the  world  of  mankind  could  lie  and  sleep,  when 
there  was  such  a  God  to  praise,  and  rejoice  in,  and  could  scarcely 
forbear  calling  out  to  diosc  who  were  asleep  in  the  house,  to  arise, 
and  rejoice,  and  praise  God.  When  I  arose  on  the  morning  of  die 
Sabbath,  I  felt  a  love  to  all  mankind,  wholly  peculiar  in  its  sU'ength 
and  sweemess,  far  beyond  all  that  I  had  ever  felt  before.  The 
power  of  that  love  seemed  to  be  inexpressible.  1  thought,  if  I  were 
surrounded  by  enemies,  who  were  venting  their  malice  and  cruelty 
upon  me,  in  tormenting  me,  it  would  still  be  impossible  tliat  I  should 
cherish  any  feelings  towards  them  but  those  of  love,  and  pity  and 
ardent  desires  for  tlieir  happiness.  At  the  same  time  I  diought,  if 
I  were  cast  off  by  my  nearest  and  dearest  friends,  and  if  the  feel- 
ings and  conduct  of  my  husband  were  to  be  changed  from  tender- 
ness and  affection,  to  extreme  hatred  and  cruelty,  and  that  every 
day^  I  could  so  rest  in  God,  that  it  would  not  touch  my  heart,  or 
diminish  my  happiness.  I  could  still  go  on  witli  alacrity  in  the 
performance  of  every  act  of  dut}-,  and  my  happiness  remain  undi- 
minished and  entire. 

**  I  never  before  felt  so  far  from  a  disi)osition  to  judge  and  cen- 
sure others,  with  respect  to  the  state  of  their  hearts,  their  sincerity, 
or  their  attainments  in  holiness,  as  I  did  that  morning.  To  do  diis, 
seemed  abhorrent  to  every  feeling  of  my  heart.  I  realized  also, 
in  an  unusual  and  very  lively  manner,  how  great  a  part  of  Chris- 
tianity lies  in  the  performance  of  our  social  and  relative  duties 
to  one  another.  The  same  lively  and  joyful  sense  of  spiritual  and 
diidne  tilings  continued  throughout  the  day — a  sweet  love  to  God 
and  all  mankind,  and  such  an  entire  rest  of  soul  in  God,  tliat  it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  that  could  be  said  of  me,  or  done  to  me,  could 
touch  my  heart,  or  disturb  my  enjoyment.  The  road  between 
heaven  and  my  soul  seemed  open  and  uide,  all  the  day  long ;  and 
the  consciousness  1  had  of  the  reality  and  excellence  of  heavenU 
things  was  so  clear,  and  the  affections  they  excited  so  intense,  that 
it  overcame  my  strength,  and  kept  my  body  weak  and  faint,  the 
great  part  of  tlie  day,  so  that  I  could  not  stand  or  go  without  help. 
The  night  also  was  comforting  and  refreshing. 

"This  delightful  frame  oif  mind  was  continued  on  Monday. 
About  noon,  one  of  the  neiglx)urs,  who  was  conversing  with  me, 
expressed  himself  thus,  '*  One  smile  from  Christ  is  worth  a  tliou- 
sand  million  pounds ,"  and  tlie  words  affected  me  exceedingly,  and 
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in  a  manner  wliich  1  cannot  express.  I  had  a  strong  sense  of  the 
infniite  worth  of  Christ's  approbation  and  love,  and  at  the  same 
lime  of  tlie  grossncss  of  the  comparison ;  and  it  only  astonished 
me,  that  any  one  could  compare  a  smile  of  Clirist  to  any  earthly 
treasure. — ^^fowards  night,  1  had  a  deep  sense  of  tlie  awful  great- 
ness of  God,  and  felt  witii  wiiat  humility  and  reverence  we  ought 

to  behave  ourselves  before  him.     Just  then  Mr.  W came  in, 

and  spoke  with  a  somewhat  light,  smiling  air,  of  die  flourishing  state 
of  religion  in  die  town  ;  which  1  could  scarcely  bear  to  see.  It 
seemed  to  me,  tliat  we  ought  greatly  to  revere  die  presence  of  Grod, 
and  to  behave  ourselves  with  the  utmost  solemnity  and  humility, 
when  so  great  and  holy  a  God  was  so  remarkably  present,  and  to 
rejoice  bf?fore  him  with  trembling. — In  tlie  evening,  diese  words, 
in  the  Pcnitentiai  Cries, — "Thk  Comforter  is  come!" — were 
accom{)anicd  to  my  soul  with  such  conscious  certainty,  and  such 
int(Mise  joy,  diat  immediately  it  took  away  my  strength,  and  1  was 
falling  to  the  floor;  when  some  of  those  who  were  near  me  caught 
mo  and  held  me  up.  And  wiicii  1  repeated  tlie  w^ords  to  the  by-stand- 
ers,  the  strength  of  my  feelings  was  increased.  Thenanie — ^"The 
Comforter" — seemed  to  denote  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  only 
and  infinite  Fountain  of  comfoil  and  joy,  and  this  seemed  real  and 
certain  to  my  mind.  These  words — "  The  Comforter" — seem- 
ed as  it  were  immensely  great,  enough  to  fill  heaven  and  earth. 

"  On  Tuesday  after  dinner,  Mr.  Buell,  as  he  sat  at  table,  began 
to  discourse  about  die  glories  of  the  upper  world  ;  which  gready  af- 
fected me,  so  as  to  take  away  my  strength.  The  views  and  feelings 
of  the  preceding  evenhig,  res})erting  die  Great  Comforter,  were  re- 
newed in  die  most  lively  and  joyful  manner ;  so  diat  my  limbs 
grew  cold,  and  1  continued  to  a  considerable  degree  overcome  for 
about  an  hour,  earnestly  expressing  to  those  around  me,  my  deep 
and  joyful  sense  of  the  pres(.'nce  and  divine  excellence  of  theCom- 
fortcT,  and  of  die  glories  of  heaven. 

"  It  w  as  either  on  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  that  Mr.  W 
came  to  the  house,  and  informed  what  account  Mr.  Lyman,  who 
was  just  dien  come  from  Leicester,  on  his  w^ay  from  Boston,  gave 
of  Mr.  Edwards'  success,  in  making  peace  and  promoting  religion 
at  Leicester.  The  intelligence  inspired  me  with  such  an  admiring 
sense  of  the  great  goodness  of  God,  in  using  Mr.  Edwards  as  the 
instrument  of  doing  good,  and  jiromoting  the  work  of  salvation,  that 
it  immediat(?ly  overcame  me,  and  took  away  my  strength,  so  that  I 
could  no  longer  stand  on  my  feet.  On  Wednesday  night,  Mr- 
Clark,  coming  hi  widi  I\lr.  Buell  and  some  of  die  people,  asked 
ine  how  I  felt.  I  told  him  that  1  did  not  feel  at  all  times  alike, 
but  this  I  thought  I  could  say,  that  1  had  given  up  all  to  God,  and 
diere  is  nothing  like  it,  nothing  like  giving  up  all  to  him,  esteem- 
ing all  to  be  his,  and  resigning  'ill  at  his  call.  1  told  him  that,  ma- 
ny a  time  wnlliin  a  twelvemondi,  I  had  asked  myself  when  I  lay 
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ilown,  How  I  should  feel,  if  our  house  and  all  our  property  in  it 
should  be  burnt  up,  and  we  should  that  nip;lit  be  turned  out  naked ; 
whether  I  could  cheerfully  resign  all  to  God ;  and  w  hether  1  so 
saw  that  all  was  his,  that  I  could  fully  consent  to  his  will,  in  being 
deprived  of  it?  and  that  I  found,  so  far  as  1  could  judge,  an  entire 
resignation  to  his  will,  and  felt  that,  if  he  should  thus  strip  me  of 
every  thing,  I  had  notliing  to  say,  but  should,  I  thought,  have  an 
entire  calm  and  rest  in  God,  for  it  was  his  own,  and  not  mine. 
After  this,  Mr.  Phelps  gave  us  an  account  of  his  owti  feelings,  dur- 
ing a  journey  from  which  he  had  just  relumed ;  and  tlien  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy  broke  forth  in  the  language  of  joy,  and  thankfulness  and 
praise,  and  continued  speaking  to  us  nearly  an  hour,  leading  us  all 
flie  time  to  rejoice  in  the  visible  presence  of  God,  and  to  adore  his 
infinite  goodness  and  condescension.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "I 
would  say  more,  if  I  could  ;  but  words  were  not  made  to  express 
these  things."     This  reminded  me  of  tlie  words  of  Mrs.  Rowe : 

**  More  I  would  spoak,  hut  all  my  wordn  arc  faint: 
**  Celestial  Love,  wiial  eloquence  can  paint  ? 
^  No  more,  by  mortal  words,  can  bo  expressed  ; 
**  But  vast  Eternity  ahall  tell  the  rcbt ;' 

and  my  former  impressions  of  heavenly  and  divine  things  were  re- 
newed with  so  much  power,  and  life  and  joy,  that  my  strength  all 
failed  me,  and  I  remained  for  some  time  faint  and  exhausted.  Af- 
ter the  people  had  retired,  I  had  a  still  more  lively  and  joyful  sense 
of  the  goodness  and  all-sufficiency  of  God,  of  die  pleasiu-e  of  lov- 
ing him,  and  of  being  alive  and  active  in  his  service,  so  that,  I 
could  not  sit  still,  but  walked  the  room  for  some  time,  in  a  kind  of 
transport.  The  contemplation  was  so  refreshing  and  delightful,  so 
much  Uke  a  heavenly  feast  within  the  soul,  that  I  felt  an  absolute 
indifference  as  to  any  external  circumstances ;  and,  according  to 
my  best  remembrance,  this  enlivening  of  my  spirit  continued  so, 
that  I  slept  but  little  that  night. 

"The  next  day,  beuig  Tliui-sday,  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,  and  a  room  full  of  people  being  collected,  I  heard  two  per- 
sons give  a  minute  account  of  tlie  enlivening  and  joyful  influences 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  own  hearts.  It  was  sweet  to  me,  to  see 
others  before  me  in  theii-  divine  attainments,  and  to  follow  after 
them  to  heaven.  I  thought  I  should  rejoice  to  follow  the  negro 
Tsenrants  in  the  town  to  heaven.  While  I  was  thus  listening,  the 
consideration  of  the  blessed  appearances  tliere  were  of  God's  being 
there  with  us,  affected  nic  so  powerfully,  that  the  joy  and  transport 
of  the  preceding  night  were  again  renewed.  After  diis,  they  sang 
an  hymn,  which  greatly  moved  me,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it, 
which  speaks  of  the  ungratefulness  of  not  having  the  praises  of 
Christ  always  on  our  tongues.  Those  last  words  of  tlie  hymn 
seemed  to  fasten  on  my  mind,  and  as  1  repeated  diem  over,  I  feh 
such  intense  love  to  Christ,  and  so  much  delight  in  praising  liim. 

Vol-  I.  2i 
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that  I  could  hardly  forbear  leapinj^  from  my  chair,  and  singing  a- 
loud  for  joy  and  cxuhation.  1  continued  thus  extraordinarily  mov-- 
ed  until  about  one  o'clock,  when  the  people  went  away." 

I  AM  well  aware,  tliat  very  different  views  will  be  formed  of  the 
preceding  narrative,  by  idiffcrent  individuals.  Those,  who  have  no 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  tlie  religion  of  the  heart,  will  doubt- 
less pronounce  it  tlie  offspring  of  a  diseased  body,  or  a  distemper- 
ed brain.  Others,  wlio  profess  the  religion  of  Christ,  but  whose 
minds  usually  come  in  contact  with  notliing  which  is  not  merely 
palpable — with  nothing  but  what  they  can  either  see,  or  hear,  or 
feel,  or  taste, — will  probably  regard  it  as  the  effect  of  mere  entliu- 
siasm.  While  others,  who  are  both  more  intellectual  and  more 
spiritual  in  their  objects  of  contrmplalion,  will  at  once  perceive, 
tliat  the  state  ol  mind  therein  described,  is  one  to  which  tliey  them- 
selves are  chiefly  or  wholly  stranir;(»rs ;  and  will  therefore  very  nat- 
urally, and  rationally  wish  to  learn,  somewhat  more  minutely,  the 
circumstances  of  the  individuid,  who  was  the  subject  of  tliesc  spir- 
itual discoveries,  as  well  as  dieir  actual  effect  upon  h^r  character. 
On  these  points,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Edwards  is  full  and  explicit ; 
and  from  his  authority,  we  state  the  following  facts. 

At  tills  time,  Mrs.  Edwards  had  been  long,  in  an  uncommon 
manner,  growing  in  grace,  and  rising,  by  very  sensible  degrees,  to 
liigher  love  to  God,  weanedness  from  the  world,  and  mastery  over 
sin  and  temptation,  through  great  trials  and  conflicts,  and  long  con- 
tinued struggling  and  fighting  with  sin,  and  earnest  and  constant 
prayer  and  labour  in  religion,  and  engagedness  of  mind  in  the  use 
of  all  means,  attended  with  a  gr(?at  exactness  of  life ;  and  this 
growtli  had  been  attended,  not  only  with  a  great  increase  of  reli- 
gious affections,  but  with  a  most  visible  aheraUon  of  outward  behav- 
iour; particularly  in  living  above  the  \\orld,  and  in  a  greater  degree 
of  steadfastness  and  strength  in  the  way  of  duty  and  self-deniaJ; 
maintaining  the  christian  conflict  against  temptations,  and  conquer- 
ing from  dme  to  time  under  great  trials ;  persisting  in  an  unmoved, 
untouched  calm  and  rest,  under  the  changes  and  accidents  of  time, 
such  as  seasons  of  extreme  pain,  and  apparent  hazard  of  innnedi- 
ate  deaUi.  Tlu^se  UansiK)rts  did  not  arise  from  bodily  weakness, 
but  were  greatest  in  the  best  state  of  hcakh.  They  were  accom- 
panied widi  a  lively  sense  of  iJie  greatness  of  God,  and  her  own 
littleness  and  vileness ;  and  had  aliding  effects,  in  the  increase  of 
the  swecuiess,  rest  and  humility,  which  they  left  upon  the  soul, 
and  in  a  new  engagedness  of  heart  to  live  to  the  honour  of  God, 
and  to  watch  and  fight  against  sin.  They  were  attended  with  no 
onUmsiastical  disposition  to  follow  impidses,  or  supposed  revela- 
tions, nor  witli  any  appcaran(»e  of  spiritual  pride ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, witli  a  very  great  increase  of  meekness,  and  humility,  and  a 
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^sposition  in  honour  to  prefer  others,  as  well  as  with  a  great  aver- 
sion to  judging  otliers,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  mo^ 
ral,  social  duties.  They  were  accompanied  witli  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  the  awful  majesty  of  God,  so  as  frequently  to  take  away 
the  bodily  strength ;  with  a  sense  of  tlic  holiness  of  God,  as  of  a 
flame  infinitely  pure  and  bright,  so  as  oftentimes  to  overwhelm 
soul  and  body ;  witli  an  extraordmar}^  view  of  the  infinite  terrible- 
ness  of  his  wrath,  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  her  own  heart, 
and  of  a  desert  of  tliat  wrath  forever ;  with  an  intense  sorrow  for 
sin,  so  as  entirely  to  prostrate  die  strength  of  the  body ;  with  a 
clear  certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  great  tilings  revealed  in  tlie  Gos- 
pel ;  with  an  overwhelming  sense  of  tlie  glory  of  the  work  of  re- 
demption, and  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  ol'  the  glorious 
harmony  of  the  Divine  atti  ibules  appearing  therein,  as  tliat  wherein 
mercy  and  truth  are  met  together,  and  righteousness  and  peace 
have  kissed  each  other ;  widi  a  sight  of  the  glorious  sufficiency  of 
Christ,  a  constant  immoveable  trust  in  God,  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  his  glorious  unsearchable  wisdom,  a  sweet  rejoicing  at  his  being 
infinitely  and  unchangeably  happy,  independent  and  all-sufficient, 
at  his  reigning  over  all,  and  doing  his  own  will  with  uncontrollable 

Siwer  and  sovereignty ;  widi  a  delightful  sense  of  the  glory  of  tlie 
oly  Spurit,  as  the  great  Comforter ;  with  intense  desires  for  the 
honour  and  glory  of  God's  name,  a  clear  and  constant  preference 
of  it,  not  only  to  her  own  temporal  interests,  but  to  her  spiritual 
comfort;  with  a  willingness  to  live  and  die  in  spiritual  darkness,  if  the 
honour  of  God  required  it,  a  great  lamenting  of  ingratitude,  intense 
longings  and  faintings  after  higher  love  to  Christ,  and  greater  con- 
formity to  him — ^particularly  to  be  more  perfect  in  humility  and  ad- 
oration; with  great  delight  in  singing  praises  to  God  and  Jesus 
Christ,  a  desire  that  tliis  present  life  might  be  one  continued  song 
of  praise,  and  an  overcoming  pleasure  at  die  diought  of  spending 
eternity  in  that  exercise;  with  a  living  by  faidi  in  a  very  unusud 
mamier;  with  an  uniform  distrust  of  her  own  strength,  and  a  great 
dependence  on  God  for  help;  with  intense  longings  that  all  christians 
might  be  fervent  in  love,  and  active  in  the  service  of  God;  with  taking 
pleasure  in  watchfulness  and  toil,  self-denial  and  bearing  die  cross; 
with  a  melting  compassion  for  diose  who  were  in  a  state  of  nature,  and 
for  christians  under  darkness,  an  universal  benevolence  to  all  man- 
kind, a  willingness  to  endure  any  sufTering  for  the  conversion  of  the 
impenitent — ^her  compassion  for  them  being  often  to  that  degree, 
that  she  could  find  no  sup))ort  nor  rest,  but  in  going  to  God  and 
pouring  out  her  soul  m  prayer  for  them ;  widi  earnest  desires  that 
the  then  existing  work  of  Divine  grace  might  be  carried  on  with 
greater  purit}%  and  freedom  from  all  bitter  zeal,  censoriousness, 

Siritual  pride  and  angry  controversy,  and  diat  the  kingdom  of 
brist  nught  be  established  through  the  earth,  as  a  KmisHoiii  nf  ho* 
*Iiness,  peace  and  joy ;  witli  unspeakable  delight  in  the  thoughts  cf 
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heaven,  as  a  Avorkl  of  lov(?,  where  love  shall  be  the  sauits'  eternal 
food,  where  they  shall  dwell  in  the  light  of  love,  and  where  the  ve- 
ry air  and  breath  will  be  nothing  but  love  ;  with  intense  love  to  the 
people  of  God,  as  to  those  who  will  soon  wear  his  perfect  image ; 
with  earnest  desires  that  odiers  might  love  God  better  than  herself^ 
and  attain  to  higher  degrees  of  holiness ;  with  a  delight  in  convers- 
ing on  the  most  spiritual  and  lieavi^nly  things  in  religion,  often  en- 
gaging in  such  conversation,  with  a  degree  of  feeling  too  intense  to 
be  long  endured  ;  and  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  importance  of  char- 
ity to  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  need  which  ministers  Iiave  of  the  influ- 
ences of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  and  earnest  longings  and  wrestlings  with 
God  for  tliem  in  prayer.  She  had  also,  according  to  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
greatest,  fullest,  longest  continued,  and  most   constant  Assurance 
of  the  favour  of  God,  and  of  a  title  to  future  glory,  that  he  ever 
saw  any  appearance  of,  in  any  person  ; — enjoying,  especially  near 
the  time  in  which  he  made  this  statement,  to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion, THE  RICHES  OF  FuLL  AssuRAXCE ;  as  wcll  as  an  uninter- 
rupted, entire  resignation  to  God,  with  respect  to  healtli  or  sick- 
ness, ease  or  pain,  life  or  death,  and  an  entire  resignation  of  the 
lives  of  her  nearest  earthly  friends.     These  things  were  attended 
with  a  constant,  sweet  peace  and  serenity  of  soul,  without  a  cloud 
to  interrupt  it,  a  conthiual  rejoicing  in  all  the  works  of  nature  and 
providence,  a  wonderful  access  to  God  by  prayer,  sensibly  con- 
versing with  him,  as  much  as  if  Christ  w^ere  here  on  earth ;  fre- 
quent, plain,  sensible  and  immediate,  answers  of  prayer,  all  tears 
wiped  away,  all  former  troubles  and  sorrows  of  life  forgotten,  ex- 
ceptuig  sorrow  for  sin,  doing  cvciy  thing  for  God  and  his  glory,  do- 
ing it  as  the  service  of  love,  with  a  continual,  uninterrupted  cheer- 
fulness, peace  and  joy.     "  O  how  good,"  she  once  observed,  "  is 
it  to  work  for  God  in  the  day  time,  and  at  night  to  lie  down  under 
his  smiles."     Instead  of  slighting  the  means  of  grace  in  conse- 
quence of  these  disrov(Mies,  she  was  never  more  sensible  of  her 
need  of  instruction  ;  iii.-tcad  of  regarding  herself  as  free  from  sin, 
she  was  led  by  her  clearer  slight  of  the  Divine  holiness,  to  perceive 
more  fully  the  sinfulness  of  her  own  heart;  instead  of  neglecting 
tlie  business  of  life,  she  ])crf()nned  it  witli  greater  alacrity,  as  a 
part  of  the  service  of  God — declaring  that,  when  thus  done,  it  was 
as  delightful  as  pniyer  itself.     At  the  same  time,  she  discovered  an 
extreme  anxiety  to  avoid  eveiy  sin.  and  to  discharge  every  moral 
obligation,  was  most  cxcmjilniy  in  the  ]}erformance  of  every  social 
and  relative  duty,  exhibited  groat  inoffensiveness  of  life  and  con- 
versation, great  meekness,  gentleness  and  benevolence  of  spirit, 
and  avoided,  with  remarkable  conscientiousness,  all  those  tilings, 
which  she  regarded  as  failings  in  her  own  character. 

To  tiiose,  who,  after  reading  this  statement  of  facts  still  regard 
the  preceding  narrative  as  tlie  offspring  of  enthusiam,  we  shall 
draw  our  reply  from  Mr.  Edwards  himself:  "Now  if  such  things 
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are  enthusiasm,  and  tlie  offspring  of  a  distempered  brain;  let  my 
brain  be  possessed  evermore  of  diat  happy  distemper !  If  this  be 
distraction;  I  pray  God  diat  the  world  of  mankind  may  all  be  seiz- 
ed witli  this  benign,  meek,  beneficent,  beatific,  glorious  distraction  ! 
What  notion  have  they  of  true  religion,  who  reject  what  has  here 
been  described  ?  What  shall  we  find  to  correspond  with  these  ex- 
pressions of  Scripture,  The  peace  of  Gody  that  passeth  all  und^- 
standing  :  Ryoicing  with  joy  unspeakable^  and  full  of  glory  : 
God's  shining  into  our  hearts^  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God^  in  the  face  ofjesu^s  Christ :  With  open  face,  be- 
holaing  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  God,  and  being  changed  into  the 
same  image,  from  glory  to  glory,  even  as  hy  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord: 
Being  cailea  out  of  darkness  into  marvellmis  light :  and  liaving  the 
Aay^tar  arise  in  our  hearts :  What,  let  me  ask,  if  tliese  things  that 
have  been  mentioned  do  not  correspond  with  these  expressions; 
what  else  can  we  find  that   does  correspond  witli  them  ?" 

Mr.  Edwards  adds,  that  he  had  witnessed  many  instances,  in 
Northampton  and  elsewhere,  of  other  persons,  which  were  in  gene- 
ral, of  the  same  kind  with  these,  though  not  so  high  in  degree,  in 
any  instance ;  and,  in  many  of  them,  not  so  pure  and  unmixed,  or 
so  well  regulated.  In  some  individuals,  who  discovered  very  in- 
tense religious  afiections,  there  was  obviously  a  great  mixture  of 
nature  with  grace,  and  in  some  a  sad  degenerating  of  religious  af- 
fections ;  yet,  in  most  instances,  they  were  uniform  in  their  charac- 
ter, and  obviously  the  result  of  fervent  piety. 

That  such  full  and  clear  discoveries  of  die  Divine  excellency 
and  glory,  as  those  recited  in  the  preceding  narrative,  are  uncom- 
mon, is  imhappily  too  true  :  still  tliey  are  fiir  from  being  singular ; 
for  accoimts  of  a  amilar  nature  may  be  found  in  the  private  diaries 
of  men  of  distinguished  piety,  in  almost  every  age  of  the  church.* 
They  are  not  however  probably  more  uncommon,  dian  are  great 
attainments  in  piety ;  and,  when  enjoyed  by  diose,  who  have  made 
such  attainments,  ought,  in  no  respect,  to  be  regarded  as  surprising. 
There  is  certainly  in  God,  a  goodness  and  a  glory,  infinitely  surpass- 
ing the  comprehension  of  die  highest  created  beings.  This  good- 
ness and  glory,  which  constitutes  the  Divine  beauty  and  loveliness, 
God  is  able  to  reveal  to  the  mind  of  every  intelligent  creature,  as 
far  as  his  faculties  extend.  If  die  mind,  to  which  this  revelation  is 
made,  has  a  supreme  relish  for  holiness ;  the  discovery  of  this  spirit- 
ual beauty  of  the  Divine  mind,  will  communicate  to  it  an  enjoyinent, 
which  is  pure  and  heavenly  in  its  nature  ;  and  the  degree  6f  this 
enjoyment,  in  every  case,  will  be  proiX)rtioned  to  die  measure  of 
the  faculties,  and  to  the  fulness  of  die  discover}-.  This  is  obvi- 
ously true  in  tlie  heavenly  world.     God  diere  reveals  his  glory — 

*  Ah  examples  of  this  nature,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  writingn  of  Fla  • 
vel  L.  Baxter,  and  Brainerd,  and  of  Mr.  Edwards  himself. 
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not  in  all  its  infinite  brightness :  tliis,  he  cannot  do  to  a  created  in- 
telligence :  he  reveals  it — ^in  as  strong  an  effiilgence  as  the  minds 
of  saints  and  angels  can  endure.  Were  a  revelation,  equally  clear 
and  full,  to  be  made  to  one  of  us  here  on  earth,  it  would  cbviously 
overwhelm  and  destroy  die  life  of  the  body ;  for  John,  even 
when  he  beheld  die  glorified  body  of  Christ,  fell  at  his  feet  as 
dead.  In  proportion  as  an  individual  is  possessed  of  holiness,  so 
much  more  near  does  he  come  to  God,  and  so  much  more  clear  and 
disdnct  is  his  perception  of  his  true  character.  "  If  a  man  love  me," 
says  Christ,  "  he  will  keep  my  words ;  and  my  Father  will  love 
him,  and  we  will  come  unto  liim,  and  make  our  abode  with  him/' 
Such  discoveries  of  die  Divine  beauty  and  glory,  are  therefore  the 
promised  reward^  as  well  as  the  natural  consequence,  of  distin- 
guished holiness  ;  and  a  well  audienticated  narradve,  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  diey  were  made,  in  a  given  instance,  even  if  they 
were  unusual  in  degree,  instead  of  exciting  our  distrust  or  surprise, 
should  lead  us,  widi  a  noble  enuilauon,  to  "press  forward  towards 
the  mark,  for  tlie  prize  of  die  liigh  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus.*' 
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Extent  cf  the  Revival  o/"  1740,  '41,  '42. — Ampicious  opening. 
— imposed  by  its  enemies;  and  injured  J?y  its  friends. — 
**  Tnovghts  on  the  Revival  in  JVew  England.^^ — Attestations  of 
numerous  ministers. — Causes  of  its  decline. — Influence  of  Mr. 
Whkefiddj  Mr.  Tennentj  and  others. — Influence  of  Mr.  Ed^ 
ward}  Publications  in  Scotland. — Great  Revival  of  Religioit 
there. — His  correspondents  in  that  country. — Letter  to  Mr 
M^CuIloch. — Answer  to  Do. — Letter  from  Mr.  Robe. 

The  reader  con  scarcely  need  to  be  informed,  that  the  Re\nval 
of  religion,  of  which  we  have  been  speakiilg,  was  not  confined  to 
Northampton.  It  began  there,  and  at  Boston,  and  at  many  otlier 
places,  in  1740,  and  in  that,  and  the  diree  following  years,  prevail- 
ed, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
congregations  in  New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania ;  as  well  as  in  a  considerable  number  more,  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  in  1744.  At  its  commencement,  it  appears  to  have 
been,  to  an  unusual  degree,  a  silent,  powerful  and  glorious,  work 
of  the  Spirit  of  God — the  simple  effect  of  Trutii  applied  to  the 
conscience,  and  accompanied  by  his  converting  grace.  So  auspi- 
cious indeed  was  the  opening  of  this  memorable  work  of  God,  and 
so  rapid  its  progress,  that  the  promised  reign  of  Christ  on  the 
E^arth  was  believed,  by  many,  to  be  actually  begun.  Had  it  con- 
tinued of  this  unmixed  character,  so  extensive  was  its  j)revalence, 
and  so  powerfid  its  operation,  it  would  seem  tliat  in  no  great  Icngtli 
of  time,  it  would  have  pervaded  diis  western  world.  As  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  it  was  opposed  by  tlie  enemies  of  vital  religion,  and 
tilth  a  violence  proportioned  to  its  prevalence  and  power.  But  its 
worst  enemies  were  found  among  its  most  zealous  friends  :  and  Mr, 
Edwards  appears  to  have  been  early  aware,  that  the  measures  too 
generally  resorted  to,  by  many  of  them,  to  extend  its  influence  over 
the  whole  country,  as  well  as  diroughout  every  town  and  village 
where  it  was  actually  begun,  were  only  adajned  to  introduce  con- 
fusion and  disorder,  as  far  as  they  prevailed.  To  clieck  these 
commencing  evils,  if  possible,  and  to  bear  his  own  testimony  to  the 
Work  as  a  genuine  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  prepared  and  pub- 
lished his  "  Thoughts  on  die  Revival  of  Religion  in  New  England, 
in  1740."  In  diis  Treatise,  after  presenting  evidence  most  clear 
and  convincing  that  the  attention  to  religion,  of  which  he  speaks, 
was  a  glorious  work  of  God,  and  showing  die  obligations  which  all- 
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were  under,  to  acknowledge  and  promote  it,  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  the  contrary  conduct :  he  jwints  out  various  particulars  in  which 
its  iriends  had  been  injuriously  blamed,  tlien  exliibits  the  errors 
and  mistakes  into  wiiich  they  had  actually  fallen,  and  concludes  by 
shouino;  positively,  what  ought  to  be  done  to  promote  it.  Tliis 
work,  which  was  published  in  1742,  excited  a  ver}*  deep  interest 
in  the  American  churches,  and  was  immediately  republished  iu 
Scotland.  The  author,  from  his  uncommon  acquaintance  with  the 
Sciiptures,  the  soundness  of  his  tlieolopcal  views,  his  intuitive  dis- 
cernment of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  his  knowledge  of  the  hu- 
man heart  both  before  and  after  its  renovation  by  tlie  Spirit  of  God, 
his  familiarity  with  revivals  of  religion,  his  freedom  from  enthusi- 
asm, and  his  utter  aversion  to  extravagance  and  disorder,  was  ad- 
mirably qualified  to  execute  it  in  tlie  happiest  manner :  and,  from 
the  lime  of  its  first  publication,  it  has  been,  to  a  verj*  wide  extent, 
the  common  Text-book  of  evangelical  di\ines,  on  the  subject  of 
which  it  treats.  If  the  reader  wUl  examine  tlie  various  accounts 
of  revivals  of  religion,  he  will  find  that  no  one  of  them,  anterior  to 
tliis,  furnishes  an  explanation  of  die  subject,  in  accordance  with  the 
ackno\«iedged  principles  of  mental  philosophy. 

In  1743,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  ministers  published  their 
attestations  to  tliis  work,  as  in  dieir  own  view  a  genuine  work  of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  and  as  having  been  extraordinary  and  remarka- 
ble, on  account  of  the  nimibers  who  discovered  a  deep  anxiety  for 
their  salvation ;  on  account  of  its  rapid  progress  from  place  to  place ; 
and  on  account  of  the  power  with  which  it  was  carried  on.  Yet, 
while  liiey  bear  whness  to  the  great  numbers  who  appeared  to 
have  become  real  christians,  to  the  extensive  reformation  of  morals 
which  it  occasioned,  and  to  a  greater  prevalence  of  religion  than 
ihey  had  before  witnessed  ;  many  of  them  also  regret  the  extrava- 
gancies and  irregularities,  which  in  some  places  had  been  permitted 
to  accompany  it.  Among  tliese,  they  particularly  point  out — a  dis- 
}X)sition  to  make  secret  impulses  on  the  mind,  a  rule  of  duty — ^lay- 
rn<n  inviiding  the  ministerial  office,  and  under  a  pretence  ofexliort- 
in^,  seitinjj;  up  preaching — ministers  invading  each  otlier's  provin- 
ces— indiscreet  young  men  rushing  uito  particular  places,  and 
[)rcacliing  on  all  occasions — unscrijUural  separations  of  churches, 
and  of  ministers  from  their  churches — a  rash  judging  of  the  reli- 
gious state  of  others — and  a  controversial,  uncharitable  and  censo- 
rious, spirit. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  both  parts  of  tliis  statement  are 


:<oinewhat  different  as})ect,  and  was  unhappily  marked  with  irregu- 
larity and  disorder.  This  was  doubtless  owing,  in  some  degree^ 
to  the  fact,  tliat  many  ministers  of  wisdom  and  sound  discretion. 
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IK>t  adverting  sufficii-ntly  to  tlie  extent  and  importance  of  the  Apos- 
tolic exliortation,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order," 
either  encouraged,  or  did  not  effectually  suppress,  outcries,  falling 
down  and  swooning,  in  the  time  of  public  and  social  worship,  the 

Sneaking  and  praying  of  women  in  the  church  and  in  mixed  assem- 
ies,  the  meeting  of  children  by  themselves  for  religious  worship, 
and  singing  and  praying  aloud  in  the  streets;  but  far  more  to  tlie 
unrestrained  zeal  of  a  considerable  uumber  of  misguided  men  ; — 
some  of  them,  preachers  of  the  gospel,  and  others,  lay-exhorters ; — 
who,  intending  to  take  Mr.  Whitefield  as  their  model,  travelled  from 

{dace  to  place,  preaching  and  exhorting  wherever  tliey  could  col- 
ect  an  audience ;  pronounced  definitively  and  unhesitatingly  with 
respect  to  the  piety  of  individuals,  both  ministers  and  private  chris- 
tians; and,  whenever  they  judged  a  minister,  or  a  majority  of  his 
church,  destitute  of  piety ; — which  Uiey  usually  did,  not  on  account 
of  their  false  principles  or  their  irreligious  life,  but  for  tlieir  want  of  an 
ardour  and  zeal  equal  to  their  own ; — advised,  in  die  one  case,  the 
whole  church  to  withdraw  from  the  minister ;  and,  in  the  other,  a 
minority  to  separate  themselves  from  tlie  majority,  and  to  form  a 
distinct  church  and  congregation.  This  indiscreet  advice,  had,  at 
times,  too  much  influence,  and  occasioned  in  some  places  tlie  sun- 
dering of  churches  and  congregations,  in  others  die  removal  of 
ministers,  and  in  others  die  separation  of  individuals  from  the  com- 
munion of  their  brethren.  It  thus  introduced  contentions  and 
quarrels  into  churches  and  families,  alienated  ministers  from  each 
other,  and  from  dieir  people,  and  produced,  in  die  places  where 
these  consequences  were  most  disceniible,  a  wide-spread  and  rivet- 
ted  prejudice  against  revivals  of  religion.  It  is  deserving  perhaps 
of  enquiry,  Whedier  the  subsequent  slumber  of  the  American 
Church,  for  nearly  seventy  years,  may  not  be  ascribed,  in  an  impor- 
tant degree,  to  die  fatal  re-action  of  these  unhappy  measures. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  Mr.  Whitellcld,  (aldiough  by  his 
multiplied  and  successful  labours  he  was  the  means  of  incalculable 
good  to  the  churches  of  America,  as  well  as  to  those  of  England 
and  Scotland,)  these  evils  are,  to  a  considerable"  degree,  to  be 
charged,  as  having  first  led  the  way  in  diis  career  of  irregularity 
and  disorder.  He  did  not  go  as  far  as  some  of  his  followers  ;  but 
he  opened  a  wide  door,  and  went  gi-cat  lengths  in  diese  forbidden 
paths ;  and  his  imitators,  having  less  discretion  and  experience, 
ventured,  under  the  cover  of  his  example,  even  beyond  the  limits 
which  he  himself  was  afraid  to  pass.  Mis  published  journals  show, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  decide  too  audioritatively,  whedier  oth- 
ers, particularly  ministers,  were  converted  ;  as  well  as  to  insist  that 
churches  ought  to  remove  those,  whom  they  regarded  as  uncon- 
verted ministers ;  and  diat  individual  chrisdans  or  niinorides  of 
churches,  where  a  majority  refused  to  do  this,  were  bound  to  sepa- 
rate themselves.     Mr.  Edwards,  whoUv  disapproving  of  this?  con- 
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duct,  conversed  with  Air.  Wliiteficid  freely,  in  tlie  presence  of 
otiiers,  about  iiis  practice  of  pronouncing  ministers,  and  other  mem* 
beis  of  tlic  cliristian  church,  unconverted;  and  declares  that  he 
supposed  him  to  be  ol  the  opmion,  tliat  unconverted  ministers 
ouifiit  not  to  be  continued  in  the  ministry  ;  and  diat  he  supposed 
thai  he  endca\  ourcd  to  propagate  this  opinion,  and  a  practice  agree- 
ab't^  diereto.  The  same  may  be  said,  in  substance,  of  Mr.  G. 
Tennent,  AIi*.  Finley,  and  Mr.  Davenport,  all  of  whom  became 
early  cominced  of  their  error,  and  with  christian  sincerity  openly  ac- 
knowledged it.  At  die  same  time,  while  these  things  were  to  be 
regretted  in  themselves,  and  still  more  so  in  their  unhappy  conse- 
quences, the  evidence  is  clear  that,  in  far  the  greater  number  of 
places,  tJiese  irregularities  and  disorders,  if  in  any  degree  preva- 
lent, were  never  prcxlomhiant ;  and  that  the  attention  to  religion  in 
these  i)laces,  while  it  continued,  was  most  obviously  a  great  and 
|X)wprful  work  of  die  Spirit  of  God.  The  testimony  of  the  niinis- 
t(jrs  of  diose  places,  on  these  |X)ints,  is  explicit.  It  is  given  with 
great  caution,  and  with  die  utmost  candour ;  it  acknowledges  friEink- 
ly  the  evils  dien  experienced ;  and  it  details  the  actual  moral 
change  wrought  in  individuals  and  in  society  at  large,  in  such  a 
manner,  Uiat  no  one,  who  believes  in  regeneration  as  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  can  doubt  that  this  change  was  effected  by  the 
finger  of  God. 

Though  the  attention  to  religion,  at  this  period,  was  more  pow- 
erful and  more  universal  at  Northampton,  than  in  almost  ony  odicr 
congregation,  there  was  yet  scarcely  one  in  which  so  few  of  these 
evils  weie  exjKjrienced.  Tlie  reason  was,  diat  their  spiritual  guide 
had  already  formed,  in  his  own  mind,  settled  principles  respecting 
a  genuine  Revival  of  religion — as  to  its  ciiuse,  its  nature,  and  in  the 
most  important  points,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  to  be  treat- 
ed. He  regarded  it  as  caused — not  by  Appeals  to  die  feelings  or 
the  passions,  but — by  the  Truth  of  God  brought  home  toUieniind^ 
in  a  subordinate  sense  by  the  |)reaching  of  die  Gospel,  but  in  a  f»r 
higher  s(*nsc  by  the  immediate  agency  of  die  Holy  Spirit.  He 
considered  such  an  event,  so  far  as  itian  is  concerned,  as  die  sunple 
effoct  of  a  practical  attention  to  Truth,  on  the  conscience  and  die 
hofirt.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  j;reat,  and  in  a  sense  his  only,  duty 
therefore,  to  urge  Divine  Truth  on  the  feelings  and  consciences  of 
his  hearers,  with  all  possible  solemnity  and  power.  How  he  in 
fact  mged  it,  his  published  sermons  will  show. 

Yet  even  in  Northampton,  many  things  occurred,  which  not  only 
were  deviations  from  decorum  and  good  sense,  but  were  direcdy 
calculated,  as  far  as  they  prevailed,  to  change  that,  wliich,  in  its 
commencement,  was,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  a  silent  and  jjower- . 
ful  work  of  divine  grace,  into  a  scene  of  confusion  and  disorder. 
This  was  owing  chiefly  to  contagion  from  without.  "  The  former 
part  of  the  revival  of  religion,  hi  1740  and  1741,  seemed  to  be 
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much  more  pure,  having  less  of  a  corrupt  mixture  than  in  that  of 
1735  and  1736. — But  in  1742,  it  was  otherwise  :  the  work  con- 
tinued more  pure  till  we  were  infected  from  abroad.  Our  people 
hearing  of,  and  some  of  them  seeing,  the  work  in  other  places, 
where  diere  was  a  greater  visible  connnotlon  dian  here,  and  the 
outward  appearances  were  more  extraordinary,  dieir  eyes  w^ere 
dazzled  with  the  high  professions  and  great  show  that  some  made, 
who  came  in  hither  from  other  places.  That  these  people  went  so  far 
before  them  in  raptures  and  violent  emodons  of  the  affections,  and  a 
vehement  zeal,  and  what  they  called  boldness  for  Christ,  our  peo- 
ple were  ready  to  think  was  owing  to  far  greater  attainments  in 
grace  and  intimacy  widi  heaven.  These  things  had  a  stiange  in- 
fluence on  tlie  people,  and  gave  many  of  them  a  deep  and  unhappy 
tincture,  fh)m  wliich  it  was  a  hard  and  long  labour  to  deliver  them, 
and  from  which  some  of  them  are  not  fully  delivered,  to  this  day." 

In  many  parishes,  where  the  attention  to  religion  commenced  in 
17  2,  it  was  extensively,  if  not  chiefly,  of  this  unhappy  character. 
This  was  particularly  true  in  the  eastern  part  of  Coimecticut,  and 
in  die  eastern  and  south  eastern  part,  and  some  of  die  more  central 
parishes,  of  Massachusetts.  Churches  and  congregauons  were 
torn  asunder,  many  ministers  were  dismissed,  churches  of  a  sepa- 
ratical  character  were  fonned,  die  peace  of  society  was  permanendy 
broken  up,  and  a  revival  of  religion  became  extensively,  in  the 
view  of  the  community,  another  name  for  the  prevalence  of  fanati- 
cism, disorder  and  misrule.  This  unhappy  and  surprising  change 
.should  prove  an  everlasting  beacon  to  the  Church  of  Grod. 

I  HAVE  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  "  Narrative  of 
Surprising  Conversions"  was  repeatedly  published,  and  extensively 
circulated,  throughout  England  and  Scotland.  The  same  was 
true  of  Air.  Edwards'  Five  Sermons  preached  durmg  the  revival 
of  religion  in  1734 — 6,  and  of  his  Discourse  on  "the  Distinguish- 
ing Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod."  The  effect  of  these 
publications,  particularly  of  the  first,  was  in  the  latter  country  great 
and  salutary.  The  eyes  both  of  ministers  and  christians  were  ex- 
tensively opened  to  die  fact,  that  an  effusion  of  the  Spirit,  resem- 
bling in  some  good  degree  diose  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  die 
Apexes,  might  take  place,  and  might  rationally  be  expected  to 
lake  place,  in  modem  times,  in  consequence  of  the  direct  and 
powerfal  application  of  similar  means.  Scodand  w^as  at  that  time 
favoured  with  the  labours  of  many  clergymen,  greatly  respected 
for  their  piety  and  talents ;  among  whoni  were  the  Rev.  William 
M'CuLLOCH  of  Cambuslang,  the  Rev.  John  Robe  of  Kils}lh,  the 
Rev.  John  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  die  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie 
of  Camoch,  the  Rev.  John  Willison  of  Dundee,  and  the  Rev. 
John  Erskine  of  Kirkintilloch,  afterwards  Dr.  Erskine  of  Ed- 
inburgh. These  gendemen,  and  many  of  their  associates  in  the 
ministry,  appear,  at  the  rime  of  which  w©  are  speaking,  to  hav« 
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preached,  not  only  with  great  plainness  and  fervency,  but  witli  the 
strongest  confidence  of  immediate  and  great  success ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  the  Cliurch  of  Scotland  soon  witnessed  a  state 
of  things,  to  which  she  had  long  been  a  stranger. 

Li  Februar}^  1 742,  a  revival  of  religion  began  at  Cambuslang, 
the  parish  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  four  miles  from  Glasgow,  resembling 
in  its  power  and  rapidity,  and  die  number  df  conversions,  lliat  in 
Northampton,  in  1734 — 5  ;  and  in  the  course  of  that  year,  scenes 
of  a  similar  nature  were  witnessed  in  Kilsytli,  Glasgow,  Dundee, 
Camock,  Kirkintilloch,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  upwards  of 
thirty  towns  and  villages,  in  various  parts  of  that  kingdom.  Thus 
tlie  darkness  which  covers  llie  earth,  was  dispersed,  for  a  season, 
from  over  these  two  countries,  and  the  clear  light  of  heaven  shone 
down  upon  them,  with  no  intervening  cloud.  In  such  circumstan- 
ces, it  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  prominent  clergymen 
in  both,  feeling  a  common  interest,  and  being  engaged  in  similar 
labours,  would  soon  open  a  mutual  correspondence. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Edwards'  correspondents  in  Scotland,  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow^ ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  Iiave  been 
able  to  procure  none  of  the  letters  which  passed  between  them. 
That  gentleman,  in  the  early  part  of  1743,  having  informed  Mr. 
Edwards  that  his  friend,  Mr.  M'Culloch  of  Cambuslang,  had  in- 
tended to  WTite  to  him  with  the  view  of  offering  a  correspondence, 
but  had  failed  of  tlie  expected  opportunity ;  Mr.  Edwards  address- 
ed to  tlie  latter  the  following  letter. 

"  To  the  Rev.  William  M'Culloch,  Cambuslang. 

"  A  or^Aampfon,  May  12, 1743. 

"  Rev.  and  deau  Sir, 

"  Mr.  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  in  a  letter  he  has  lately  sent  me, 
informs  me  of  your  proposing  to  write  a  letter  to  me,  and  of  your 
bei^^g  prevented  by  the  failing  of  the  expected  opportunity.  I 
tliank  you.  Rev.  Sir,  diat  you  liad  such  a  diing  in  your  heart.  We 
were  informed  last  year,  by  the  printed  and  well  attested  narra- 
Uve,  of  the  glorious  work  of  God  in  your  j)arish  ;  which  we  have 
ance  understood  has  spread  into  many  odier  towns  and  parishes 
in  that  part  of  Scotland :  especially  are  we  informed  of  this  by  Mr. 
Robes'  Narrative,  and  I  j)erceive  by  some  papers  of  tlie  Weekly 
History,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Al'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  that  tlie  work  has 
continued  to  make  glorious  progress  at  Cambuslang,  even  till  it 
has  prevailed  to  a  wonderful  degree  indeed.  God  has  highly  fft- 
voured  and  honoured  you,  dear  Sir,  which  may  justly  render  your 
name  precious  to  all  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  lire  ia 
a  day  wherein  God  is  doing  marvellous  diings :  in  that  respect,  we 
are  distinguished  from  former  generations.  God  has  wrought  great 
things  in  New-Eoglandy  which,  though  exceedingly  gloriousi  have  all 
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along  been  attended  with  some  threatening  clouds ;  which,  from 
the  beginning,  caused  me  to  apprehend  some  great  stop  or  check 
to  be  put  to  the  work^  before  it  should  be  begun  and  carried  on  iu 
its  genuine  purity  and  beauty,  to  subdue  all  before  it,  and  to  pre- 
vail with  an  irresistible  and  continual  progress  and  triumph ;  and 
it  is  come  to  pass  according  to  my  apprehensions.     But  yet  I  can- 
not think  otherwise,  than  that  what  has  now  been  doing,  is  tlie 
forerunner  of  something  vastly  greater,  more  pure,  and  more  ex- 
tensive.    I  can't  think  that  God  has  come  down  from  heaven,  and 
done  such  great  things  before  our  eyes,  and  gone  so  much  beside 
and  beyond  his  usual  way  of  working,  and  wrought  so  wonderfully, 
and  that  he  has  gone  away  with  a  design  to  leave  tilings  thus. 
Who  hath  heard  such  a  tiling  ?    Who  hath  seen  such  things?    And 
will  God,   when  he  has  wrought  so  wonderfully,  and  made  the 
earth  to  bring  forth  in  one  day,  bring  to  the  birth  and  not  cause  to 
bring  forth  ?  And  shall  he  cause  to  bring  forth,  and  shut  the  womb  ? 
Isaidh  Ixvi.  8,  9.     I  live  upon  the  brink  of  tiie  grave,  in  great  in- 
firmity of  body,  and  nothing  is  more  uncertain,  tlian  whether  I 
shall  live  to  see  it :  but,  I  believe  God  will  re\ive  his  work  again 
before  long,  and  that  it  will  not  wholly  cease  till  it  has  subdued  the 
whole  earth.     But  God  is  now  going  and  returning  to  his  place, 
till  we  acknowledge  our  offence,  and  I  hope  to  humble  his  church 
in  New-England,  and  purify  it,  and  so  fit  it  for  yet  greater  com- 
fort, that  he  designs  in  due  time  to  bestow  upon  it.     God  may  deal 
with  his  church,  as  he  deals  widi  a  particular  saint ;  commonly,  af- 
ter his  first  comfort,  the  clouds  return,  and  there  is  a  season  of  re- 
markable darkness,  and  liiding  of  God's  face,  and  bufi!ctings  of  Sa- 
tan ;  but  all  to  fit  for  greater  mercy ;  and  as  it  was  with  Christ  him- 
self, who,  presently  after  the  heavens  were  opened  above  his  head, 
and  the  Spirit  was  poured  out  upon  him,  and  God  wonderfully  tes- 
tified his  love  to  him,  was  driven  into  the  wilderness,  to  be  tempt- 
ed of  the  devil  forty  days.     I  hope  God  will  show  us  our  eiTors, 
and  teach  us  wisdom  by  his  present  withdrawings.     Now  in  the 
day  of  adversity,  we  have  time  and  cause  to  consider,  and  begin 
now  to  have  opportunity  to  see  the  consequences  of  our  conduct. 
I  wish  that  God's  ministers  and  people,  every  where,  would  take 
warning  by  our  errors,  and  the  calamities  that  are  the  issue  of 
them.     I  have   mentioned   several  things,  in  my  letters  to  Mr. 
ATLaurin  and  Mr.  Robe ;  anodier  I  might  have  mentioned,  tliat 
most  evidendy  proves  of  ill  consequence,  that  is,  we  have  run  from 
one  extreme  to  anotlier,  with  respect  to  talking  of  experiences ; 
that  whereas  formerly  tliere  was  too  great  a  reservedness  in  this 
matter,  of  late  many  have  gone  to  an  unbounded  openness,  fre- 
quency and  constancy,  in  talking  of  their  experiences,  declaring  al- 
most every  thing  that  passes  between  God  and   their  own  souls, 
every  where,  and  before  every  body.     Among  otiier  ill  conse- 
quences of  such  a  practice^  this  is  one,  that  religion  nms  all  into 
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tliiit  channel ;  and  religion  is  placed  very  much  in  it,  so  tliat  the 
strength  of  it  seems  to  be  spent  in  it ;  tliat  other  duties,  that  are  of 
vastly  greater  importance,  have  been  looked  upon  as  light  in  compa- 
rison of  this,  so  that  odier  parts  of  religion  have  been  really  much 
injured  thereby  ;  as  when  we  see  a  tree  excessively  full  of  leaves, 
we  find  so  much  less  fruit ;  and  when  a  cloud  arises  with  an  ex- 
cessive degree  of  wind,  we  have  the  less  rain.  How  much,  dear' 
Sir,  does  God's  church  at  such  a  day,  need  the  constant  gracious 
care  and  guidance  of  our  good  Shepherd ;  and  especially,  we  that 
are  ministers. 

"  I  should  be  glad,  dear  Sir,  of  a  remembrance  in  your  prayers, 
and  also  of  your  help,  by  informations  and  instructions,  by  what 
you  find  in  your  experience  in  Scotland.  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  one  part  of  the  church  of  God,  thus  to  help  another. 

**  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate 

"  Brother  and  servant  in  Jesus  Christ, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

The  following  is  the  answer  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  to  the  preceding 
letter. 

"  Cambuslangi  •^"ff-  13,  1743* 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  The  happy  period  in  which  we  live,  and  the  times  of  refresh- 
ing from  the  presence  of  the  Ijord,  wherewitli  you  first  were  visit- 
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made  to  this  work,  with  you  and  with  us,  checked  by  an  mfinitely 
supcjrior  Power;  often  brings  to  my  mind  tliat  prophecy,  Isaiah  lix. 
19  ;  ''So  shall  they  fear  the  name  of  the  Lord  from  the  West ;  and 
his  glory  from  the  Rising  of  the  sun ;  When  the  enemy  shall  corae 
in  as  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  lift  up  a  standard  against 
him."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  tliis  prophecy,  eminently  points 
at  our  times;  and  begins  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  multitudes  of  souls 
that  are  bringing  in  to  fear  die  Lord,  to  worship  God  in  Christ,  in 
whom  his  name  is,  and  to  see  his  glory  in  his  sanctuary.  And  it 
is,  to  me,  pretty  remarkable,  that  the  prophet  here  foretells  they 
should  do  so,  in  the  period  he  points  at,  not  from  East  to  West, 
but  from  West  to  East ;  mentioning  die  West  before  the  East, 
contrary  to  the  usual  way  of  speaking  in  other  propheciesi 
as  where  Malachi  foretells,  diat  the  name  of  the  Lord  should  be 
great  among  die  Gentiles,  from  the  Rising  of  tlie  sun  to  the  West, 
(Mai.  i.  II.)  And  our  Lord  Jesus,  that  many  should  come  from 
the  East  and  West,  &x.  (Matthew  viii.  II.)  And  in  this  order  it 
was,  that  the  light  of  the  gospel  came  to  dawn  on  the  several  na- 
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tions,  in  the  propagation  of  it  through  the  world.  But  tlic  prophet 
herO)  under  the  conduct  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  chooses  all  his 
words  in  infinite  wisdom,  puts  the  West  before  the  East ;  intend-  -  | 
ing,  as  I  conceive,  thereby  to  signify,  that  the  glorious  re\ival  of  \ 
religioD,  and  the  wide  and  diffusive  spread  of  vital  Christianity,  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  gospel,  should  begin  in  the  more  wtsterlj/ 
parts,  and  proceed  to  these  more  easterly.  And  while  it  should  be 
doing  so,  or  shortly  after,  great  oppositon  should  arise,  the  enemy 
should  come  in  as  a  flood:  Satan  should,  with  great  violence,  as- 
sault particular  believing  souls ;  and  stir  up  men  to  malign  and  re- 
proach the  work  of  (Jod  ;  and,  it's  likely  also,  raise  a  terrible  per- 
secution against  the  church.  But  while  the  enemy  might  seem, 
for  a  time,  to  be  thus  carrj-ing  all  before  him,  the.  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  should  lift  up  a  standard  against  him  ;  give  a  banner  to  tlicm 
that  fear  Him,  and  animate  them  to  display  it  for  tlie  tioith,  and 
make  his  word  mightily  to  prevail,  and  bear  down  all  oj)posing 
power.  For  on  what  side  soever  die  Almighty  and  Eternal  Spi- 
rit of  Jehovah  lifts  up  a  standard,  there  the  victory  is  cei-tam;  md 
we  may  be  sure  he  will  lift  it  up  in  defence  of  his  own  work.  The 
Ghaldee  paraphrase  makes  the  words  in  the  latter  part  of  tliis  verse, 
to  allude  to  the  river  Euphrates,  when  it  breaks  over  all  ts  banks, 
and  overflows  the  adjacent  plains ;  tlius,  when  persecutors  shall 
come  in,  as  the  inundation  of  the  river  Euphrates,  tliey  shall 
be  broke  in  pieces  by  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

"  The  whole  o  this  verse  seems  to  me,  to  have  an  aspect  to  the 
present  and  past  times,  for  some  years.  The  Sun  of  Kighleous- 
ness,  has  been  making  his  course  from  West  to  East,  and  shed- 
ding his  benign  and  quickening  influences,  on  })oor  forlorn  and  be- 
nighted souls  in  places  vastly  distant  from  one  another,  liut  clouds 
have  arisen  and  intercepted  his  reviving  beams.  The  enemy  of 
salvation  has  broke  in,  as  an  overflowing  flood,  almost  ovorwhchncd 
poor  souls,  newly  come  into  the  spiritual  world,  after  they  had  j[z;oi 
some  glimpse  of  tlie  glory  of  Christ,  with  a  deluge  of  tem[)tati()ns  : 
floods  of  ungodly  men,  stirred  up  by  Satan,  and  their  natural  en- 
mity at  religion,  have  afli-ighted  them :  mistaken  and  prejudiced 
friends  have  disowned  them.  Many  such  things  have  already  he- 
fallen  the  subjects  of  this  glorious  work  of  God  of  late  years.  But 
I  apprehend  more  general  and  formidable  trials  arc  yet  to  come  : 
and  that  the  enemy's  coming  in  as  a  flood,  may  relate  to  a  flood  of  er- 
rors or  persecutions  of  fierce  enemies,  rushing  in  ujxhi  the  fhurch, 
and  threatening  to  swallow  her  up.  But  our  comfort  is,  that  tlu' 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  will  lift  up  a  standard,  against  all  the 
combined  powers  of  eartli  and  hell,  and  put  them  to  fliirht:  and 
Christ  liavmg  begun  to  conquer,  so  remarkably,  will  go  on  from 
conquering  to  conquer,  till  the  whole  earth  be  filled  with  his  glory  • 
Rev.  xii.  15 ;  Isaiah  xvii.  12,  13. 

"  I  mention  these  things,  dear  Sir,  not  for  yoiu:  uifonnation,  for 
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Hat  aof 
(wbiJi 


1  know  thai  I  can  adtl  nothing  to  you ;  but  to  show  my  agreemeul 
1  with  you,  in  whiit  you  express  as  your  sentiments,  xliat  what  ba» 
now  been  a  doing  is  the  fore-runner  of  sometiiing  vastly  greaf 
more  pure,  and  more  extensive,  and  tliat  Cktd  will  revive  his  n 
Again,  ere  long,  and  tliat  it  v<i]\  not  wholly  cease,  till  it  has  si 
tlie  whole  earth :  and,  widtout  pretending  to  prophecy,  to  I 
little  at  the  ground  of  my  expectations.  Only  I'm  afraid,  (w 
is  a  diing  you  do  not  liinl  at)  that  before  these  glorioua  times,  some 
dreadful  stroke  or  trial  may  yet  be  abiding  us.  May  tlie  Lord  pre- 
pare us  for  it.  But  as  to  this,  I  cannot  and  dare  not  pereniplo  " 
determine.  All  things  I  give  up  to  farther  iight,  without  preii 
ing  to  lix  the  times  and  seasons  for  God's  great  and  wondi 
works,  which  he  has  reserved  in  his  own  power,  and  ihe  cei 
knowledge  of  which  he  has  locked  up  in  his  own  breaet." 

The  same  conveyance  brought  Mi.  Edwards  tJie  following ^ 
ter,  from  the  Rev.  IVlr.  Robe,  of  Kilsjtli.  ' 

"  Kilsyth,  Aug.  16,  174i 

"  Rev.    SiH,    AND    VERY   DEAR    BrOTHER, 

"  We  acknowledge,  with  praise  and  thanks,  tlie  Lord's  ki 
bis  work  bilherto,  imth  us,  free  from  those  errors  and  die 
which,  ihrougli  the  subtilty  of  the  serpent,  and  corruptions  ev< 
good  men,  were  mixed  with  it  in  New  England.  As  this 
more  ju^it  ground  of  ohjeciion  against  what  was  among  you, 
a  real  work  of  llie  Holy  Spirit,  than  the  same  tilings  were 
the  work  of  God  in  Corinth,  and  other  places,  at  tlie  first  corn 
sion  of  tlie  Pagans,  and  afterwardsat  tlic  Kefonnation  from  Pc^ierj- ; 
50  die  many  adversaries  to  tliis  blessed  work  here,  have  as  fully  maid^ 
tise  of  all  those  errors,  disorders,  and  blemishes,  against  it  tften. 
as  objections,  as  if  they  had  really  been  here.  The  most  inwta- 
sonalile  nccounis  from  America,  llie  most  scurrilous  nod  bittn 
pamphlets,  and  representations  from  mistaking  breibreo,  wore 
much  and  zealously  propagated.  Only  it  was  over-ruled  by  P«- 
vidcncc,  that  those  letters  and  papers  dropped  ivbRi  was  m  real  m- 
timony  to  the  goodness  of  llie  work,  iliey  designed  to  defame  awl 
render  odious.  Many  tlnnking  persons  concluded,  from  ihe  01W 
ralumnies  forged  and  spiead  against  the  Lord's  work  here,  wHlmi 
a  feiv  miles  of  diem,  that  such  stories  from  America,  could  notbe 
much  depeiiile<l  upon. 

"  Wliiil  you  ivrite  about  the  trial  of  extraordinary  joys  end  nf^ 
Hires,  by  llieir  concomitants  and  cflbcts,  is  most  solid  ;  and  ov 
praciJce,  by  all  I  know,  hadi  been  conformable  to  it.  It  bail)  beat 
in  the  strongest  manner  declared,  ihat  no  degree  ofstirb  r«ptu 
joys  evidenced  ihem  lo  be  from  God,  unless  lliey  led  to  God, 
rarried  with  Uieni  those  tilings  wluch  accompany  aalystian.     ! 
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oonditional  applications  of  the  promises  of  grace  and  glory  as  you 
justly  recommend,  hatli  been  all  along  our  manner.  A  holy  fear 
of  caution  and  watchfulness,  hath  been  niuch  pressed  u])on  the  sub- 
jects of  this  work,  who  appeared  to  believe  through  grace.  And 
what  is  greatly  comfortable,  and  reason  of  great  praise  to  our  God, 
isy  that  there  is,  as  is  yet  known  to  any  one  in  tliese  bounds,  no  cer- 
tain instance  of  what  can  be  called  apostacy ;  and  not  above  four 
instances  of  any  who  have  fallen  into  any  gross  sin. 

**  As  to  the  state  and  progress  of  tliis  blessed  work  here,  and  in 
other  places,  it  is  as  followcth.  Since  the  account  given  in  tlic 
several  prints  of  my  narrative,  which  I  understand  is  or  will  be  at 
Boston ;  the  awakening  of  secure  sinners  hath  and  doth  continue 
in  this  congregation ;  but  not  in  such  multitudes  as  last  year,  neither 
ean  it  be  reasonably  expected.  What  is  ground  of  joy  and  praise 
isy  that  there  scarce  hadi  been  two  or  three  weeks,  but  wherein  I 
have  some  instance  of  persons  newly  awakened,  besides  several 
come  to  my  knowledge  who  have  been  awakened,  and  appear  in 
a  most  hopeful  state,  before  tliey  were  known  to  me.  Of  which  I 
bad  an  instance  yesterday,  of  a  girl  awakened,  as  she  saitli,  in  Oc- 
tober last.  I  have,  at  writing  tliis,  an  instance  of  a  woman  who  a|)- 
pears  to  have  obtained  a  good  issue  of  her  awakening  last  year : 
though  I  supposed  it  had  come  to  nodiing,  through  her  intermitting 
to  come  to  me  of  a  long  time.  There  is  tliis  difiercnce  in  this 
parisli  betwixt  the  awakening  last  year  and  now ;  that  some  of  their 
bodies  have  been  affected  by  tlieir  fears,  in  a  convulsive  or  hys- 
teric way;  and  yet  the  inward  distress  of  some  of  tlicm  hatli 
been  very  sharp.  I  have  seen  two  or  three,  who  have  fainted  un- 
der apprehension  of  tlie  hiding  of  God's  face,  or  of  their  having  re- 
ceived the  Lord's  supper  umvoilhily.  In  some  of  the  ncigl)lK)ur- 
ing  congregations,  where  tliis  blessed  work  was  last  year,  tliere  are 
instances  of  discernible  awakenings,  tliis  simnnor.  In  the  large  pa- 
rish of  St.  Ninians,  to  Uie  north  of  tliis,  I  was  witness  to  the  awaken- 
ing of  some,  and  conversed  with  others  awakened,  the  middle  of  July 
hst.  In  the  parish  of  Sinlrie  to  llie  west  of  St.  Ninians  there  were 
several  newly  awakened  at  the  giving  ibt;  Lord's  si^jpcr,  about  the 
end  of  July.  In  Gargumiock,  Kippen,  Killern  fartlior  nortli  and  west, 
the  Lord's  work  is  yet  ciisoernible.    At  Mulliel,  which  is  about  twen- 

S^ miles  nortli  from  this,  the  minister  wrote  me  about  the  midiile  of 
uly,  that  this  blessed  work,  whicli  liath  a])pcared  diore  since  last 
sununer  as  at  Cambuslang,  yet  continued ;  and  hath  spread  into 
other  parishes,  and  reached)  even  to  the  Highlands  bordering  upon 
that  parish. 

**  I  am  not  without  hopes  of  having  good  accounts  of  tlie  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  sliires  of  Rosse  and  Nairn  among 
the  northermost  parts  of  Scotland.  There  was  more  tiian  ordinary 
seriousness,  in  some  parishes,  in  hearing  the  word,  and  in  a  con- 
cern about  tlioir  souls,  in  the  spring,  when  I  saw  some  godly  minis- 
VoL.  I.  26 
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tcrs  from  tliosc  bounds.  This  more  thnn  ordinary  seriousness  in 
hearing,  and  about  communion  times,  is  observable  in -several  parts 
in  Scotland,  tliis  summer.  Societies  for  prayer  setting  up  where 
there  were  none,  and  in  other  places  increasing.  A  concern  among 
the  young  are  in  some  of  the  least  hopeful  places  in  Scotland,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Meuse  near  die  English  borders.  There  is  a  great 
likelihood  of  the  Lord's  doing  good  by  the  gospel,  in  this  discerni- 
ble way,  in  those  bounds.  Mr.  M'Laurin,  my  dear  brother,  gives 
you  an  account  of  the  progress  of  this  work  to  the  west  of  Glas- 
gow, and  other  places.  There  have  been  very  extraordinary 
manifestations  of  the  love  of  God,  in  Christ  Jesus,  imto  his  people, 
in  the  use  of  the  holy  supper,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  the  word 
about  that  time,  this  summer :  Which  hatli  made  the  Lord*sJ  peo- 
ple desbe  it  a  second  time  in  these  congregations  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  It  was  given  here  upon  d)o  first  Sabbath  of  July, 
and  is  to  be  given  here  next  Lord's  day,  a  second  time,  upon  such 
a  desire. 

"  Your  affectionate  brotlicr  and  servant* 
"  In  our  dearest  Lord, 

<' James  Robe.*' 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


First  Interview  ttnth  David  Brainerd, — Separations  from  Church- 
es. — Letter  to  Rev.  Mr.  JVldtrnan. — Correspondence  xvith  Mr. 
Clap. — Character  of  that  gentleman. — Sermon  at  the  Ordina- 
tion of  Mr.  Abercrombie. — Letter  to  Mr.  M^  Cvlloch. — Views 
of  the  Prophecies^  relative  to  the  Church. — Sermon  at  the  Ordi- 
nation of  Mr.  BueU. 

In  September,  1743,  Mr.  Edwards,  while  attending  the  public 
cdnunencement  at  New  Haven,  first  became  acquainted  witli  David 
Bramerd,  then  a  Missionary  at  Kaunaumeek.  Brainerd,  when  a 
sophomore  in  college,  in  consequence  of  some  indiscreet  remarks, 
uttered  in  the  ardour  of  his  religious  zeal,  respecting  the  0])position 
of  two  of  the  Faculty  to  die  preaching  of  Mr.  Whitefield,  but  which 
a  generous  mind  would  have  wholly  disregarded,  had  been  expel- 
led from  the  college.  As  this  was  tlic  commencement,  at  which 
his  class  were  lo  receive  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  he  came  to  New 
Haven  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  with  the  Faculty,  and  made  to 
them  a  truly  humble  and  christian  acknowledgment  of  his  fault. 
**  I  was  witness,"  says  Mr.  Edwards,  "  to  the  very  christian  spirit 
which  Brainerd  showed  at  tliat  time  ;  being  dien  at  New  Haven, 
and  one  whom  he  thought  fit  to  consult  on  tiiat  occasion.  Thero 
truly  appeared  in  him  a  great  degree  ol  calmness  and  humility ; 
without  the  least  appearance  of  rising  of  spirit  for  any  ill-treatment 
which  he  supposed  he  had  suffered,  or  tlie  least  backwardness  to 
abase  himself  before  those,  who,  as  he  thought,  had  wronged  liim. 
What  he  did  was  without  any  objection  or  a])pearance  of  reluc- 
tance, even  in  private  to  his  friends,  to  whom  he  freely  opened 
himself.  Earnest  application  was  made  on  his  behalf,  tliat  he  might 
have  his  degree  then  given  liim  ;  and  particularly  by  tlie  Rev.  Mr. 
Burr  of  Newark,  one  of  the  Correspondents  of  the  Honourable 
Society,  in  Scodand ;  he  being  sent  from  New  Jersey  lo  New  Ha- 
ven, by  the  rest  of  the  Commissioners,  for  that  end ;  and  many 
arguments  were  used,  but  wiUiout  success.  He  desired  his  degree, 
as  he  thought  it  would  tend  to  his  being  more  extensively  useful ; 
but  still,  when  he  was  denied  it,  he  manifested  no  disnppoinmient 
nor  resentment." 

I  HAVE  already  alluded  to  the  numerous  scparadons  of  individual 
members,  from  die  churches  to  which  dicy  belonged,  which  occur- 
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red  about  this  period,  and  usually  for  the  alleged  want  of  piety, 
either  of  the  minister  or  of  tlie  church.  As  these  commonly  took 
place  without  a  regular  dismission,  it  became  a  practical  question 
of  some  interest,  how  the  withdrawing  members  should  be  treated. 
Mr.  Edwards,  having  been  consulted  on  tiiis  subject,  with  refers 
ence  to  some  of  the  members  of  tlie  second  church  in  Hartford, 
who  had  thus  withdrawn,  addressed  tlie  following  letter  to  the  mia- 
istcr  of  that  church. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Elnathan  Whitman,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

''Northampton,  Feb.  9,  1744. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Mr.  P was  hero  this  week,  and  requested  my  opinion, 

with  respect  to  the  proper  treatment  of  a  number  of  persons,  who 
have   absented  themselves  from  your  meeting,  and  have  since 

attended  public  worship  in  W .     I  declined  giving  any  0(Mn« 

ion,  except  a  very  general  one,  to  him ;  but,  on  reflexion,  havo 
concluded  to  express  my  thoughts  to  you,  as  a  friend,  leaving  you 
to  attach  to  them  such  weight,  as  you  may  see  cause. 

"  As  to  differences,  among  professing  christians,  of  opinion  and 
practice,  about  things  that  appertain  to  religion,  and  the  worship  of 
God,  T  am  ready  to  think  that  you  and  I  aro  agreed,  as  to  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  that  men's  using 
methods  with  their  neigh1)ours,  to  oblige  them  to  a  conformity  to 
their  sentiments  or  way,  is  in  nothing  so  unreasonable,  as  in  tho 
worship  of  God ;  because  that  is  a  business,  in  which  each  person 
acts  for  himself,  with  his  Creator  and  Supreme  Judge,  as  one  con- 
cerned for  his  own  acceptance  with  him ;  and  on  which  depends 
his  own,  and  not  his  neighbour's,  eternal  happiness,  and  salvation 
from  everlasting  min.  And  it  is  an  affair,  wherein  every  man  is 
infinitely  more  concerned  witli  his  Creator,  than  he  is  with  his  neigh- 
bour. And  so  I  suppose,  that  it  will  be  allowed,  that  ever}'  man 
ought  to  be  loft  to  his  own  conscience,  in  what  he  judges  will  be 
most  acceptable  to  God,  or  what  he  supposes  is  the  will  of  God,  as 
to  the  kind,  or  manner,  or  means  of  worship,  or  the  society  of  wor- 
shippers he  should  join  with  in  worship.  Not  but  tliat  a  great 
abuse,  may  be  made  of  this  doctrine  of  liberty  of  conscience,  in  the 
worship  ol  God.  I  know  that  many  are  ready  to  justify  every 
thing  in  their  own  conduct,  from  this  doctrine,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
that  men's  pretence  of  conscience,  is  always  to  be  regarded,  when 
made  use  of  to  justify  their  charging  die  societ}'^  of  worsliippers 
tliey  unite  with,  or  the  me.nns  of  their  worship,  or  indeed  the  kind 
or  manner  of  tJieir  worship.  Men  may  make  this  pretence  at 
times  under  such  circumstances,  that  they  may,  obviously,  be  wor- 
thy of  no  credit  in  what  they  pretend.  It  may  be  manifest  fix)m  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  their  own  manner  of  be* 
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baviour,  that  it  is  not  conscience,  but  pctulancy,  and  malice,  and 
wilfulness,  and  obstinacy,  that  influence  them.  And,  tliercfore,  it 
seems  to  mc' evident,  that,  when  such  pleas  are  made,  those  tliat 
are  especially  concerned  witli  tliem  as  persons  that  ai-c  peculiarly 
obliged  to  take  care  of  their  souls,  have  no  other  way  to  do,  but  to 
consider  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  from  thenco 
to  judge  whether  the  case  be  such  as  will  admit  of  such  a  plea,  or 
whether  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  of  such  a  supi)osition,  tliat 
the  men  act  conscientiously  in  what  they  do,  considering  all  things 
that  appertain  to  the  case.  And  in  this,  I  conceive,  many  things 
are  to  be  considered  and  laid  togcdier,  as — the  nature  of  tliat  thing 
that  is  the  subject  of  controversy,— or  wherein  they  differ  from 
others,  or  have  changed  their  own  practice — ^die  degree  in  wliich  it 
is  diq>utable,  or  how  it  may  be  supix)scd  liable  to  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, one  way  or  the  other,  as  to  its  agrecableness  to  tlie  word  of 
God,  and  as  to  the  importance  of  it,  with  regard  to  men's  salvation 
or  the  good  of  their  souls — tlie  degree  of  knowledge  or  ignorance 
of  the  persons,  the  advantages  they  had  for  information,  or  the  dis- 
advantages they  have  been  under,  and  what  has  been  in  their  cir- 
cumstances that  might  mislead  tlie  judgment — the  i)rinciples  diat 
have  been  instilled  into  diem — die  instructions  they  have  received 
from  those,  of  whose  piety  and  wisdom  they  have  had  an  high  opin- 
ion, which  might  misguide  the  judgment  of  persons  of  real  honesty, 
and  sincerity,  and  tender  conscience — die  example  of  otliers — die 
diversity  of  opinion  among  ministers — the  general  state  of  things  in 
the  land — the  character  of  die  persons  diomselves — and  die  man- 
ner of  their  behaviour  in  the  particular  affair  in  debate. 

"  Now,  Sir,  with  regard  to  those  persons  diat  have  gone  from 
you,  to  W ,  however  you  may  look  upon  their  behaviour  here- 
in as  very  disorderly,  yet,  if  you  suppose  (die  case  being  consider- 
ed with  all  its  circumstances)  that  there  was  any  room  for  charity, 
that  it  might  be  through  infirmity,  ignorance  and  eiTor  of  judgment, 
so  that  diey  might  be  truly  conscientious  in  it ;  that  is,  might  really 
believe  it  to.be  dieir  duty,  and  what  God  required  of  them,  to  do 
as  they  have  done;  you  would,  I  imagine,  by  no  means  Uiink,  that 
they  ought  to  be  proceeded  widi,  in  the  use  of  such  means  as  arc 
proper  to  be  used  with  contumacious  offenders,  or  riiose  Uiat  are 
stubborn  and  obstinate  in  scandalous  vice  and  wilful  wickedness; 
or  that  you  would  diink  it  proper  to  proceed  with  persons,  towards 
whom  there  is  diis  room  left  lor  charity,  that  possil>]y  they  may  bo 
honest  and  truly  conscientious,  acting  as  persons  afraid  to  offend 
God,  so  as  to  cut  diem  off  from  the  communion  of  Uie  Lord,  and 
cast  them  forth  into  the  visible  kingdom  of  Satan,  to  be  as  harlots 
and  publicans. 

"  Wow,  it  may  be  well  to  examine,  whedier  it  can  positively 
be  determined,  when  all  things  are  taken  into  consideration  with 
respect  to  these  persons,  who  have  absented  diemselves  from  your 
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asscniljly,  that  it  is  not  possible  in  their  case,  that  tliis  might  really 
be  their  honest  jiult^nicnt,  that  it  was  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  that 
God  required  it  of  tliem,  and  tliat  they  shoidd  greatly  expose  the 
welfare  of  their  own  souls,  in  attending  no  odier  public  worship 
but  that  in  your  congregation.  I  su])pose  these  persons  are  not 
much  versed  in  casuistical  divinity.  They  are  of  the  common 
cople,  whose  judgments,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  are  exceedingly 
ed  and  swayed.  They  are  not  very  capable  of  viewing  things 
in  tlie  extent  of  their  consequences,  and  of  estimating  Uiings  in 
tlieir  true  weight  and  importance.  And  you  know,  dear  Sir,  tlie 
state  diat  things  have  been  in,  in  the  coimtry.  You  know  what 
opinions  have  lately  prevailed,  and  have  been  maintained  and  propa- 
gated by  diose  diat  have  been  lifted  up  to  heaven,  in  their  reputa- 
tion for  piety  and  great  knowledge  in  spiritual  things,  witli  a  great 
part  of  die  people  of  New-England.  I  do  not  pretend  to  Ibiow 
what  has  influenced  these  people,  in  particular ;  but  I  think,  wider 
these  circumstances,  it  would  be  no  strange  thing,  if  great  numbers 
of  the  common  people  in  the  country,  who  are  really  consciendousy 
and  concerned  to  be  accepted  with  God,  and  to  take  the  best  course 
for  the  good  of  their  souls,  should  really  diink  in  their  hearts  that 
God  requires  dicm  to  attend  the  ministry  of  those  that  are  called 
J^ew  Light  Ministers,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  their 
souls,  and  what  God  approved  not  of,  ordinarily  to  attend  the  min- 
istry of  others  ;  yea,  I  should  think  it  strange  if  it  were  othenvise. 
It  ought  to  be  considered,  how  public  controversy,  and  a  great  and 
general  cry  in  matters  of  religion,  strongly  influences  die  conduct  of 
middtudes  of  the  common  people,  how  it  blinds  dieir  minds,  and 
wonderfully  misleads  their  judgments.  And  the  rules  of  tlie  Gos- 
pel, and  die  example  of  the  Aposdes,  most  certainly  require  that 
great  allowances  be  made  in  such  cases.  And  particularly  the  ex- 
ample of  die  Apostle  Paul,  w  idi  regard  to  great  numbers  of  profes- 
sing christians,  in  the  church  of  Corinth ;  who,  in  a  Ume  of  great 
and  general  confusion  in  diat  church,  dirough  die  evil  instrucUons 
of  teachers  whom  diey  admired,  who  misled  and  blinded  their 
judgments,  ran  into  many  and  great  disorders  in  dieir  worship,  and 
woiul  schisms  and  divisions  among  themselves — particulai-ly  witli 
regard  to  ministers,  and  even  with  regard  to  the  Aposde  Paul  him- 
self, whom  many  of  thein  seem  for  a  ume  to  have  forsaken,  to  fol- 
low odicrs  who  set  up  themselves  in  opposition  to  him ;  though,  as 
he  says,  he  had  been  dieir  father  wlio  begat  them  through  the 
Gospel.  Yet  widi  how  much  gendeness  does  die  A}X)sdc  treat 
them,  still  acknowledging  dieni  as  bredircn ;  and  diough  he  re- 
quired church  censures  to  be  used  with  regard  to  the  incestuous 
person,  yet  there  is  no  intimation  of  the  AjKJStle  taking  any  such 
course,  with  diose  that  had  been  misled  by  these  false  teachers,  or 
with  any  that  had  been  guilty  of  these  disorders,  except  with  tlie 
false  teachers  themselves.     But  as  soon  as  diey  are  brought  off 
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from  follo\\1ng  these  false  apostles  any  longer,  he  embraces  them 
without  further  ado,  with  all  the  love  and  tenderness  of  a  father ; 
burying  all  their  censoriousness,  and  schisms,  and  disorders,  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  as  well  as  their  ill  treatment  of  him,  die  extraordi- 
nary messenger  of  Christ  to  them.  And  indeed,  tlie  Apostle  nev- 
er so  much  as  gave  any  direction  for  tlie  suspension  of  any  one 
member  from  die  Lord's  Supper,  on  account  of  these  disorders,  or 
from  any  other  part  of  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  but  instead  of 
this,  gives  them  directions  how  tliey  shall  go  on  to  attend  tlie  Lord's 
Supper,  and  other  parts  of  worship,  in  a  better  manner.  And  he 
himself,  witliout  suspension  or  interruption,  goes  on  to  call  and 
treat  them  as  beloved  brethren,  christians,  sanctified  in  Christ  Je- 
sus, called  to  be  saints ;  and  praises  God  in  their  behalf,  for  tlie 
grace  that  is  given  to  them  by  Christ  Jesus ;  and  often  and  abun- 
dantly exhibits  his  charity  towards  tliem,  in  innumerable  expres- 
sions which  I  might  mention.  And  notliing  is  more  apparent,  than 
that  he  does  not  treat  tliem  as  persons,  with  respect  to  whom,  there 
lies  a  bar  in  the  way  of  others  treating  them,  with  the  charity  that 
belongs  to  saints,  and  good  and  honest  members  of  the  cliristian 
church,  until  the  bar  be  removed  by  a  church  process.  And  in- 
deed, the  insisting  on  a  church  process  with  ever}-  member  that 
has  behaved  disorderly,  in  such  a  state  of  general  confusion,  is  not 
a  way  to  build  up  the  church  of  God,  (which  is  tlie  end  of  church 
discipline,)  but  to  pull  it  down.  It  will  not  be  tlie  way  to  cure  a 
diseased  member,  but  to  bring  a  disease  on  the  whole  body. 

**  I  am  not  alone  m  these  sentiments ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think 
tliat  Col.  Stoddard,  from  the  conversation  I  have  had  widi  liim,  is 
in  the  like  way  of  thinking.  There  came  hither,  the  last  fall,  two 
young  men  belonging  to  the  church  at  New-Haven,  who  had  been 
members  of  Mr.  rioyes's  church,  but  had  left  it  and  joined  the 
separate  church,  and  entered  into  covenant  with  it,  when  that 
church  was  embodied.  This  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime, 
tliat  ought  not  to  be  passed  over,  by  Mr.  Noyes  and  the  Rector. 
They  declared  diemselves  willing  to  return  to  Mr.  Noyes's  meet- 
ing ;  but  a  particular  confession  w  as  required  of  them  in  the  meet- 
ing-house. Accordingly,  each  of  them  had  offered  a  confession, 
but  it  was  not  thought  sufficient ;  but  it  was  required  that  they 
should  add  some  things,  of  which  they  thought  hard;  and  they  con- 
sulting me  about  it,  I  acquainted  Col.  Stoddard  with  the  affiiir,  and 
desired  his  thoughts.  He  said  he  looked  upon  it  unreasonable,  to 
require  any  confession  at  all ;  and  that,  considering  the  general 
state  of  confusion  that  had  existed,  and  the  instiuctions  and  exam- 
ples these  young  men  had  had,  it  might  well  be  looked  u^jon  enough, 
that  they  were  now  willing  to  change  their  practice,  and  return 
again  to  Mr.  Noyes's  meeting.  Not  that  you.  Rev.  Sir,  are  obliged 
to  think  as  Col.  Stoddard  does ;  yet  I  think,  considering  his  char- 
acter and  relaUon,  his  judgment  may  well  be  of  so  much  weight, 
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as  to  engage  you  the  more  to  attend  to  and  weigh  the  reasons 
he  gives. 

"The  objections,  that  these  persons  may  have  had  against  ordi- 
narily attending  your  meeting,  may  be  very  trivial ;  but  yet  I  sup- 
pose tliat,  through  infirmity,  tlie  case  may  be  so  with  truly  honest 
christians,  that  trivial  things  may  have  great  weight  in  dieir  c<mi- 
sciences,  so  as  to  have  fast  hold  of  diem,  until  they  are  better  en- 
lightened :  As  in  the  former  times  of  the  country,  it  was  with 
respect  to  the  controversy  between  Presbyterians  and  Congrega^ 
donalists.  It  was,  as  I  have  heard  in  those  days,  real  matter  of 
question  witli  some,  whctlier  a  Presbyterian,  living  and  dying  such, 
could  be  saved.  Some  Presbyterians,  that  have  lived  with  us, 
have  desired  bapdsm  for  their  cliildren,  who  yet  lived  in  neglect 
of  the  ordinances  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  because  of  a  difierence 
in  some  trivial  circumstances  of  die  administradon,  from  the  meth- 
od of  the  church  of  Scodand.  This  matter  being  discoursed  of, 
it  was  thought  by  Col.  Stoddard  in  particular,  that  their  neglect 
ought  to  be  borne  with,  and  diey  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  doris- 
Uans,  and  dicir  children  received  to  baptism ;  because,  however 
trivial  die  foundation  of  dieir  scruples  were,  yet  through  ignorance 
diey  might  be  honest  and  conscientious  in  diem. 

"  As  to  die  church  covenant,  that  diese  persons  have  entered  iiH 
to,  wherein  they  have  obliged  themselves  ordinarily  to  join  in  the 
worship  of  diat  cliurch ;  I  sup)X)se  none  mterpret  die  promises  of  a 
church  covenant  in  such  a  sense,  as  to  exclude  all  reserves  of  lib- 
erty, in  case  of  an  altorauon  of  tiie  judgment,  in  the  afiairs  of  con- 
science and  religion,  in  one  respect  or  another.  As  if  a  person, 
after  incor|K)rating  witli  a  Congregational  church,  should  become  a 
conscientious  Episcopalian,  or  Anabapdst,  or  should,  by  any  changp 
of  judgment,  come  to  think  the  means  or  manner  oi  worship  un- 
lawful ;  and  so  in  other  respects  thcit  might  be  mentioned. 

"  And  if  it  be  so  diat  dicsc  persons,  in  some  of  their  conversa- 
tion and  behaviour,  have  manifested  a  contentious,  froward  spirit, 
at  the  time  of  llicir  wiUidrawing  from  your  church;  I  confess  this 
gives  greater  ground  of  sus|)icion  of  the  sincerity  of  their  plea  of 
conscience;  yet,  as  to  tliis,  I  humbly  conceive  allowances  must  be 
made.  It  must  be  considered,  tliat  it  is  possible  that  persons,  in 
an  alRiir  of  this  nature,  may,  in  the  thing  itself,  be  conscientious, 
and  yet,  in  die  course  of  die  management  of  it,  may  be  guil^  of 
very  corrupt  mixtures  of  passion  and  cveiy  evil  dis{iosition ;  as  in- 
deed is  commonly  the  case  with  men,  in  long  controversies  of 
whatever  nature,  and  even  wiUi  conscientious  men.  And  there- 
fore, it  ap])cars  to  me,  that  if  persons  in  such  a  case  are  not  obsti- 
nate, in  what  is  amiss  in  diem  in  this  respect,  and  don't  attempt  to 
justify  their  frowardness  and  unchristian  sjieechcs,  they  notwith- 
standing may  deserve  credit,  when  diey  profess  themselves  con- 
scientious in  ilio  allair  in  neiieral. 
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"  Thus,  dear  Sir,  I  have  freely  communicated  to  you  some  of 
my  thoughts,  widi  regard  to  some  of  die  concerns  of  diis  difficult 
day,  which  prove  a  trouble  to  you ;  not  however  widi  any  aim  at 
directing  your  conduct,  but  merely  to  comply  with  the  request  to 
which  I  have  alluded.  I  am  fully  sensible,  that  I  am  not  the  Pas- 
tor of  the  second  church  of  Hartford.;  and  I  only  desire  you  woidd 
impartially  consider  the  reasons  I  have  offered.  Begging  of  Christ, 
our  common  Lord,  that  he  would  direct  you  in  your  theory  and 
(practice,  to  diat  which  will  be  acceptable  in  his  sight, 
"  I  remain.  Rev.  Sir, 

"  Yoiu:  friend  and  broUier, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 

In  May,  1743,  Mr.  Edwards  went,  as  he  often  did,  to  Boston, 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  clergy,  which  is  held  tlie  day  after 
the  General  Elecdon.  He  was  on  horseback,  and  had  his  eldest 
daughter  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  At  Brookfield,  Uicy  fell  in 
company  with  die  Rev.  Mr.  Clap,  Rector  of  Yale  College,  his 
wife  and  son-in-law,  also  on  horseback,  with  several  others,  all 
travelling  in  the  same  direction ;  and  Mr.  Edwards,  joining  the 
company,  rode  side  by  side  with  Mr.  Clap,  during  a  considerable 
part  of  the  journey.  At  the  Commencement  of  Harvard  College 
m  the  following  year,  1744,  Mr.  Clap  stated,  before  a  large  num- 
ber of  gendemen,  botii  at  Boston  and  Cambridge,  diat,  while  riding 
through  Leicester,  m  May  of  the  year  preceding,  he  was  informed 
by  Air.  Eklwards,  that  Mr.  Whitefield  told  him,  "  diat  he  had  die 
design  of  turning  out  of  their  places  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy 
of  New-England,  and  of  supplying  their  pulpits  widi  ministers  from 
England,  Scodand  and  Ireland."  This  statement  surprized  those 
who  heard  it ;  yet,  coming  from  such  a  source,  it  w- as  believed,  and 
extensively  circulated.  Mr.  Edwards  heard  of  it  widi  astonish- 
ment, and  vrithout  hesitation  denied  that  he  had  said  so.  Mr.  Clap, 
hearing  of  this  denial,  addi'essed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards,  dated 
Oct.  12, 1744,  in  which  he  stated  anew  die  alleged  conversation,  in 
the  same  terms ;  but  before  the  latter  received  it,  he  had  forward- 
ed a  letter  to  Mr.  Clap,  dated  Oct.  18,  1744,  showing  him  his  mis- 
take, and  calling  on  him  to  correct  it.  On  Oct.  29tli,  he  uTote  a 
rephr  to  Mr.  Clap's  letter  of  the  12th ;  and  recei\nng  another,  dat- 
ed Oct.  28di,  before  he  sent  it,  he  replied  to  diat  also  in  die  Post- 
script, under  date  of  Nov.  3d.  Mr.  Clap,  finding  diat  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' contradiction  of  his  statement  was  believed ;  and  having 
heard,  though  incorrecdy,  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  about  to  publish 
such  a  contradiction ;  incauUously  published  a  letter  to  his  friend 
in  Boston,  in  which  he  not  only  re-asserted  his  former  statement, 
but  declared  diat  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  private  correspondence  with 
him  on  the  subject,  had  made  a  declaration,  equally  full  and  strong, 
to  tlie  same  point.  Mr.  Edwards  published  a  reply,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  in  Boston,  dated  Feb.  4,  1745;  m  which  he  gave\\\^ 
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two  letters  of  Oct.  IB,  and  Oct.  29,  with  the  Postscript  of  Nov.  3 ; 
from  which  it  api)cars  that,  instead  of  admitting  the  tnilli  of  Mr. 
Clap's  statement,  he  had  most  explicitly  and  solemidy  denied  it ; 
and,  in  order  to  show  how  Mr.  Clap  mig;ht  have  been  led  into  tlie 
mistake,  acknowledged  that  he  himself  supposed  that  Mr.  White- 
field  was  formerly  of  the  opinion,  that  unconverted  ministers  ought 
not  to  be  continued  in  the  ministry ;  and  that  he  himself  supposed 
that  Mr.  Whitefield  endeavoured  to  propagate  tliis  opinion,  and  a 
practice  agreeable  to  it ;  and  that  all  he  had  ever  stated  to  any  one 
was,  his  own  opinion  merely,  and  not  any  declared  design  of  Mr. 
Whitefield.  He  also  admitted,  that  Mr.  WhitefieW  told  him  he  in- 
tended to  bring  over  a  number  of  young  men,  to  be  ordained  by 
die  Messrs.  Tennents,  in  New-Jersey.  He  then  asks,  whether 
tliis  is  the  same  thing  as  Mr.  Clap  asserted,  and  suggests  a  variety 
of  arguments,  which  seem  absolutely  conclusive,  that  he  could  nev- 
er have  made  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Clap,  in  reply  to  this,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Edwards,  dated 
April  1,  1745,  enters  seriously  upon  the  task  of  showing  that  Mr. 
Edwards'  assertion — "  that  Mr.  Whitefield  told  him,  tliat  he  intend- 
ed to  bring  over  a  number  of  young  men,  to  be  ordained  by  the 
Messrs.  Tennents,  in  New-Jersey"-^onnected  witli  the  assenion 
— that  Mr.  Edwards  himself  supposed,  that  Mr.  Wliitefield  was 
formerly  of  the  opinion,  that  unconverted  ministers  ought  not  to  be 
continued  in  the  ministr}',  and  that  Mr.  Edwards  himself  supposed 
that  Mr.  W^hitefield  endeavoured  to  propagate  this  opinion,  and  a 
practice  agreeable  to  it : — was  equivalent  to  Mr.  Edwards'  saying, 
tliat  Mr.  Whitefield  told  him,  "diat  he  had  the  design  of  turning 
out  of  their  places  the  greater  part  of  the  clergy  of  New-England, 
and  of  supplying  their  places  with  ministers  from  England,  Scodand 
and  Ireland." 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Clap,  of  May  20,  1745,  after 
exposing  in  a  few  words,  the  desperate  absurdity  of  this  attempt, 
enters  on  the  discussion  of  the  question — ^W^hedier  he  ever  made 
such  a  statement  to  Mr.  Clap  ? — whh  as  much  calmness  as  he  af- 
terwards exhibited,  in  examining  the  question  of  a  self-detemuiiuig 
power ;  and  with  such  logical  precision  of  argument,  that  probably 
no  one  of  his  readers  ever  had  a  doubt  left  uiion  his  mind,  with  re- 
gard to  it: — no,  not  even  his  antagonist  himself;  for  he  never 
thought  projicr  to  attempt  a  reply ;  and  in  the  public  protest  of  the 
Faculty  of  Yale  College,  against  Mr.  Whitefield,  he  and  his  asso- 
ciates in  office  say,  in  alluding  to  this  very  conversation,  *'  You 
told  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Northampton,  that  you  intended  to 
bring  over  a  number  of  young  men  from  England,  to  be  ordained 
by  the  Tennents."  Those,  who  have  an  op|>ortunity  of  reading 
these  communications,  will  find,  in  diose  of  Mr.  Edwards,  an  ex- 
ample of  a  personal  controversy,  conducted  throughout,  and  to  a 
very  uncommon  degree,  in  the  spirit  of  the  gentleman  and  the 
cbnstian. 
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This  occurred  at  a  period  of  great  excitement,  when  many  mi- 
nisters had  been  removed,  and  many  churches  rent  asunder  ;  and 
when  the  minds  of  men  were  of  course  i)reparcd  hcforeliand  to 
believe  every  thing,  that  favoured  their  own  side  of  tlie  question.  Mr. 
Clap  was,  in  tliis  case,  obviously  mistaken :  still  ho  was  truly  a  man 
of  respectability  and  wortli.  He  had  a  powerful  mind,  rich  in  in- 
vention, and  stored  with  knowledge,  was  profoundly  versed  in  Ma- 
diematicS)  Physics  and  Astronomy,  as  well  as  the  prmciples  of  Law, 
and  proved  an  able  instructer  and  governor  of  the  institution,  over 
which  he  presided.  He  was  elected  by  a  Board  of  Trustees,  ex- 
clusively Arminian  in  sentiment,  and  all  his  associates  in  office  held 
the  same  tenets.  At  tlic  same  time,  though  he  entered  warmly 
into  the  controversy  relative  to  Mr.  Whitcfield,  from  a  full  convic- 
tion that  it  was  liis  design  to  occasion  the  separation  of  churches,  and 
to  procure,  as  far  as  possible,  tlie  ejectment  of  all  whom  he  regard- 
ed as  unconverted  ministers ;  and  was  doubtless  happy  in  suppos- 
ing himself  able  to  prove  diat  such  was  his  avowed  design,  on  the 
testimony  of  one  of  his  warmest  friends ;  yet  he  was  far  from  taking 
ifae  low  ground  of  orthodoxy  assumed  by  many  on  die  same  side, 
but  always  adhered  to  tlie  doctrines  of  grace,  and  ultimately  be- 
came their  champion.  Sometime  after  tliis,  he  showed  his  magna- 
nimity, by  introducing  the  Essay  on  tiie  Freedom  of  the  Will,  as  a 
classic  in  the  college. 

In  August,  1744,  Mr.  Edwards  preached  the  Sermon  cntidcd 
"  The  True  ExceUency  of  a  Gospel  Minister,"  at  the  ordination 
of  Mr.  Robert  Abercrombie,  to  tlie  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  at  Pel- 
ham.  This  gendeman  was  from  Scotland,  having  been  made 
known  to  Mr.  Edwards  by  his  correspondents  in  that  country ;  and 
through  his  kind  offices  was  introduced  to  tlie  people  at  Pelham. 
The  Sermon  was  immediately  published. 

The  reader  will  probably  recollect,  that  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  in  his 
Letter  of  August  13,  1743,  had  expressed  die  opinion,  that  the 
Church  of  God,  previous  to  her  ultimate  extension  and  triumph,  was 
destined  to  meet  with  "more  extensive  and  formidable  trials,"  than 
she  had  e\'er  before  experienced.  Mr.  Edwards,  from  a  minute 
investigation  of  the  Scriptural  Prophecies,  ha\'ing  been  convinced 
that  this,  which  was  at  that  time  the  commonly  received  opinion  of 
the  church,  was  erroneous ;  expresses  his  dissent  from  it  in  the 
foUowmg  answer. 

^^  Northampton^  March  5,  1744. 

"  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Culloch. 

**  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  return  you  thanks  for  your  most  obliging,  entertaining  and 
iDStructivei  Letter,  dated  Aug.  13,  1743,  which  I  received  about 
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the  latter  end  of  October  ;  my  answering  which  has  been  unhap- 
pily delayed,  by  reason  of  my  distance  from  Boston,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  any  opportunity  to  send  tliitlier,  till  the  ship  was  gone 
that  brought  your  letter ;  which  1  much  regretted.  My  delaying 
to  answer  has  been  far  from  arising  from  any  uidifFerence  with  re- 
spect to  tliis  correspondence,  by  which  I  am  sensible  I  am  highly 
honoured  and  privileged. 

"  Tis  probable  diat  you  have  been  informed,  by  other  corres- 
pondents, before  now,  what  the  present  state  of  things  m  New  Eng- 
land is :  it  is  indeed,  on  many  accounts,  very  melancholy:  there  is 
a  vast  alteration  within  these  two  years  ;  for  about  so  long  I  think 
it  is,  since  the  Spirit  of  God  began  to  withdraw,  and  this  great  work 
has  been  on  the  decline.  Great  numbers  in  the  land,  about  two 
years  ago,  wore  raised  to  an  exceedingly  great  height,  in  joy  and 
elevation  of  mind  ;  and  through  want  of  watchfulness,  and  sensi- 
bleness  of  the  danger  and  temptation  tliat  there  is  in  such  circum- 
stances, many  were  greatly  exposed,  and  the  devil  taking  the  ad- 
vantage, multitudes  were  soon,  and  to  tliemselves  insensibly,  led 
far  away  from  God  and  their  duty ;  God  was  provoked  that  he  was 
not  sanctified  in  tliis  height  of  advancement,  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  he  saw  our  spiritual  pride  and  self-confidence,  and  the  pol- 
luted flames  that  arose  of  intemperate,  unhallowed  zeal ;  and  he 
soon,  in  a  great  measure,  withdrew  from  us ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  tlie  Enemy  has  come  in  like  a  flood,  in  various  re- 
spects, until  die  deluge  has  overwhelmed  the  whole  land.  There 
had,  from  the  begimiing,  been  a  great  mixture,  especially  in  some 
places,  of  false  experiences,  and  false  Religion  witli  true ;  but  from 
about  this  time,  the  mixture  became  much  greater,  many  were  led 
away  widi  sad  delusions ;  and  tliis  opened  tibe  door  for  the  Enemy 
to  come  in  like  a  flood  in  another  respect,  it  gave  great  advantages 
to  these  enemies  and  op]>osers  of  this  work,  furnished  them  wrth 
weapons  and  gave  them  new  courage,  and  has  laid  the  friends  of  the 
work  under  such  disad\'antage,  that  nothing  that  they  could  do 
would  avail  any  Uiing  to  witlistand  Uieir  violence.  And  now  it  is 
come  to  tliat,  Uiat  die  work  is  put  to  a  stop  every  w^here,  and  it  is  a 
day  of  the  Enemy's  triamph  :  but  I  believe  also  a  day  of  God's 
People's  Humiliation,  which  will  be  better  to  them  in  the  end  than 
dieir  elevations  and  raptures.  The  ume  has  been  amongst  us  when 
the  sower  went  forth  to  sow,  and  we  have  seen  the  spring,  whereiD 
die  seed  sprang  up  in  different  sorts  of  ground,  appearing  then  fair 
and  flourishing  ;  but  this  spring  is  past,  and  we  now  see  die  sum- 
mer, wherein  the  sim  is  up  witli  a  burning  heat,  that  tries  the  sorts 
of  groimd ;  and  now  appears  the  difference,  the  seed  in  stony 
ground,  where  there  was  only  a  diin  layer  of  earth  on  a  rock,  with* 
ers  away,  the  moisture  being  dried  out ;  and  the  hidden  seeds  and 
roots  of  thorns,  in  unsubdued  ground,  now  springs  up  and  chokes 
the  seed  of  the  word.    Many  high  professors  are  falleni  some  into 
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gross  immoralities,  some  into  a  rooted  spiritual  pride,  entluisiasm, 
and  an  incorrigible  wildness  of  beliaviour,  some  into  a  cold  frame 
of  mind,  shoeing  a  great  indifference  to  tlie  things  of  Religion.  But 
there  are  many,  and  I  hope  diose  the  greater  part  of  those  tliat 
were  professed  Converts,  who  appear  hitherto  like  the  good  ground, 
and  notwithstanding  the  tliick  and  dark  clouds,  tliat  so  soon  follow 
tbat  blessed  sunshine  tliat  we  have  had ;  yet  I  cannot  but  stedfasdy 
mauitain  a  hope  and  persuasion  tliat  God  will  revive  his  work,  and 
that  what  has  been  so  great  and  very  extraordinary,  is  a  forerun- 
ner of  a  yet  more  glorious  and  extensive  work. — It  has  been  slander- 
ously reported  and  printed  concerning  me,  that  I  have  often  said, 
that  the  Millennium  was  already  begun,  and  that  it  began  at  NorUi- 
ampton.  A  doctor  of  divinity  in  New  England,  has  ventured  to 
publish  this  report  to  the  world,  from  a  single  person,  who  is  con- 
cealed and  kept  behind  the  curtain :  but  the  report  is  very  diverse 
from  what  I  have  ever  said.  Indeed  I  have  often  said,  as  I  say  now, 
that  I  looked  upon  tlie  late  wonderful  revivals  of  ReUgioh  as  fore- 
runners of  those  glorious  times  so  often  prophesied  of  in  the  Scrip- 
ture,  and  that  this  wtis  the  first  dawning  of  tliat  light,  and  begimiing 
of  that  work,  which,  in  the  progress  and  issue  of  it,  would  at  last 
bring  on  the  Church's  latter  day  glory ;  but  there  are  many  that 
know  that  I  have  from  time  to  time  added,  tliat  tliere  would  proba- 
bly be  many  sore  conflicts  and  terrible  comoilsions,  and  many 
changes,  revivings  and  intermissions,  and  returns  of  dark  clouds, 
and  Uireatenbg  appearances,  before  this  work  shall  have  subdued 
the  worldi  and  Christ's  kingdom  shall  be  every  where  established 
and  setded  in  peace,  which  will  be  the  lengtlieningof  die  Millennium 
or  day  of  the  Church's  peace,  rejoicing  and  triiunph  on  earth,  so 
often  spoken  of.  I  was  much  entertained  and  delighted,  dear  Sir, 
vrith  your  thoughts  on  that  text  in  Isai.  lix.  19,  which  you  signify  in 
your  letter,  and  so  have  many  odiers  been  to  whom  I  have  com- 
municated them ;  and  as  to  what  you  say  of  some  dreadful  stroke 
or  trial  yet  abiding,  before  die  happy  days  of  the  promised  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  church,  I  so  far  agree  widi  you,  tliat  I  beheve 
that,  before  the  church  of  God  shall  have  obtained  the  conquest, 
and  the  raible  kingdom  of  Satan  on  eardi  shall  receive  its  over- 
throw, and  Christ's  kingdom  of  grace  be  every  where  established 
on  its  ruins,  there  shall  be  a  great  and  mighty  struggle  between  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  kingdom  of  Satan,  attended  with  die 
greatest  and  noost  extensive  convulsions  and  commotion,  diat  ever 
were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  wherein  doubUess  many  particular 
chrisdans  will  suffer,  and  perhaps  some  parts  of  the  Church. 

''But  that  die  enemies  of  the  Church  of  God,  should  ever  gain 
such  advantages  against  her  any  more,  as  they  have  done  in  times 
past,  that  the  victory  should  ever  any  more  be  on  dieir  side,  or  that 
It  flhall  ever  be  given  to  the  Beast  again  to  make  war  with  the  saints, 
and  to  prevail  against  them,  and  overcome  them ;  (as  in  Rev.  xiii. 
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7;  and  xi.  7;  and  Dan.  vii.  21,)  to  such  a  degree  as  has  been 
heretofore,  is  oilienvisc  than  I  hope.     Tliough  in  this  I  would  be 
far  from  setting  up  my  own  judgment,  in  op|)osition  to  others,  who 
are  more  skill'd  in  the  pro})hecies  of  Scripture,  tlian  I  am.     I  think 
that  what  has  mainly  induced  many  divines  to  be  of  tliat  opinion, 
is  what  is  said  in  Revelation,  chap.  xi.   concerning  the  slaying  of 
the  witnesses,  v.  7,  8.     And  when  they  shall  have  finished  their 
testimony,  the  Beast,  that  ascendeth  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  shaO 
make  war  against  them,  and  shall  overcome  them  and  kill  them; 
and  their  dead  bodies  shall  be  in  the  street  of  the  great  city,  &c. 
"  The  event  here  spoken  of,  seems  evidently  to  be  that,  wherein 
the  enemies  of  the  church  gain  tlie  greatest  advantage  against  her, 
that  ever  they  have,  and  have   the  greatest  conquest   of  her, 
that   ever  they  obtained,    and  bring  the   church  nearest  to  a  to- 
tal extinction.     For  a  long  time  the  church  is  very  small,  repre- 
sented by  two  witnesses,  and  Uiey  had  been  long  in  a  very  low  state, 
prophecying  in  sackcloth ;  but  now  they  are  dead  and  their  ene- 
mies triumph  over  them,  as  having  gotten  a  complete  victory,  and 
look  upon  it  that  they  are  now  past  all  jKJssibility  of  recovery,  there 
being  less  prospect  of  the  church's  restoration  than  ever  there  was 
before,     l^ut  are  we  to  expect  tliis,  dear  Sir,  tliat  Satan  will  ever 
find  means  to  bring  things  to  pass,  tliat  after  all  the  increase  of 
light  diat  has  been  in  the  world,  since  the  Reformation,  there  shall 
be  a  return  of  a  more  dark  time  than  in  the  depth  of  the  darkness 
of  Popery,  before  die  Reformation,  when  the  church  of  God  shall 
be  nean?r  to  a  total  extinction,  and    have   less  of  visibility,  all 
true  religion  and  light  be  more  blotted  out  of  the  memories  of  man* 
kind,  Satan's  kingdom  of  darkness  be  more  firmly  established,  all 
monuments  of  true  religion  be  more  aI)olished,  and  diat  die  state  of  the 
world  should  he  such,  diat  it  should  appear  furdier  from  any  hope 
of  a  re\ival  of  true  religion  dian  it  ever  has  done  ;  is  tliis  ccHiceiv- 
able,  or  possible,  as  the  state  of  things  now  is  all  over  the  world, 
even  among  Papists  themselves,  ^\^thout  a  miracle,  a  greater  than 
any  power  short  of  divine  can  effect,  without  a  long  tract  of  time, 
gradually  to  bring  it  to  pass,  to  introduce  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
extinguish  all  memorj'  and  monuments  of  truth ;  which  was  the  case 
in  that  great  extinction  of  true  religion  tiiat  was  before  the  Refor- 
mation.    And  besides,  if  we  suppose  diis  War  of  the  Beast  that 
ascends  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  widi  the  witnesses,  wherein  he 
overcomes  diem  and  kills  them,  to  be  that  last  war  which  die  church 
shall  have  widi  die  Beast,  that  great  and  mighty  conflict  that  shall 
be  just  before  the  final  overthrow  of  Antichrist,  diat  we  read  of  in 
the  1 6ih  chap,  the  1 3th  and  following  verses,  and  in  the  1 9th  chapter ; 
how  shall  we  make  them  consist  togedier  ?  In  the  1  Idi  chapter  the 
church  conflicts  in  sorrow,  clothed  in  sackclodi,  and  in  blood;  in 
the  19d)  chap,  the  saints  are  not  represented  as  figlituig  in  sorrow 
and  blood,  though  the  batde  be  exceedingly  great,  but  in  strengtb. 
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glory,  and  triumph.  Their  Captain  goes  forth  to  tliis  battle,  in  great 
{KHiip  and  niagiiiticence,  on  a  wliite  horse,  and  on  his  head  inanv 
crowns,  and  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  tliigh  a  name  written,  King 
OF  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords;  and  the  saints  follow  him,  not  in 
sackcloth,  but  coming  forth  on  white  horses,  clothed  in  pure  linen, 
clean  and  white,  the  raiment  of  triumph,  die  same  raiment  that  die 
saints  appear  in.  Rev.  vii.  14,  when  tliey  appear  widi  palms  in  dieir 
hands,  after  they  had  washed  their  robes,  diat  had  been  stained 
whh  their  own  blood,  and  made  diemselves  white  in  die  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  In  die  conflict  spoken  of  hi  chap,  xi.,  die  Beast  makes 
war  with  the  witnesses,  and  overcomes  them,  and  kills  Uiem  :  die 
same  is  foretold,  Dan.  vii.  21,  and  Rev.  xiii.  7.  But  in  that  last 
great  batde,  just  before  die  fall  of  AnUclirist,  we  find  the  reverse  of 
this,  the  church  shall  obtain  a  glorious  victory  over  the  Beast,  and 
the  Beast  is  taken  and  cast  into  die  lake  of  fire.  Rev.  xvii.  14, 
These  shall  make  war  with  die  Lamb ;  and  the  Lamb  shall  over- 
come them ;  for  he  is  Lord  of  Lords  and  King  of  Kings ;  and  they 
that  are  with  him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and  faidiful ;  compared 
with  chap.  xix.  16,  to  the  end,  and  chap.  xvi.  16,  17.  In  that 
conflict,  chap,  xi.,  the  Beast  has  war  widi  the  witnesses,  and  kills 
them,  and  their  dead  bodies  lie  unburied,  as  if  it  were  to  be  meat 
for  the  beasts  of  the  eardi,  and  fowls  of  heaven ;  but  in  diat  last 
conflict,  Christ  and  his  church  shall  slay  their  enemies,  and  givo 
their  dead  bodies  to  be  meat  for  the  beasts  of  the  earth  and  fowls 
of  heaven,  chap.  zix.  17,  etc.  There  is  no  manner  of  appearance 
in  the  descripticms  that  are  given  of  that  great  batde,  of  any  great 
advantages  gained  m  it  against  the  church,  before  the  enemy  is 
overcome,  but  all  appearance  of  the  contrary.  The  descriptions 
intho  16th  and  19th  chapters  of  Rev.  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such 
an  advantage,  as  that  of  the  overcoming  and  slaying  of  die  church, 
or  people  of  God,  and  their  l}'ing  for  some  time  unburied,  diat 
their  dead  bodies  may  be  for  their  enemies  to  abuse  and  trample 
on,  and  make  sport  with.  In  the  16th  chap,  we  have  an  account  of 
their  being  gathered  togeUier  into  die  place  called  Armageddon ; 
and  then  the  first  thing  we  hear  of  after  diat,  is  the  pouring 
out  of  the  sevendi  vial  of  God's  wrath,  and  a  voice  saying  it  is  done  ; 
and  80  in  chap.  xix.  we  read  of  the  Beast,  and  die  Kuigs  of  the 
earth,  and  their  armies  being  gathered  togedier,  to  make  war 
against  him  that  sat  on  die  horse,  and  against  his  army  ;  and  then 
llie  ne3rt  thing  we  hear  of  is  die  Beast's  being  taken,  etc.  The 
event  of  the  conflict  of  the  Beast  widi  die  church,  chap.  xi.  is  die 
triumph  of  the  church's  enemies,  when  diey  of  die  people,  and 
kindred,  and  tongues,  and  nadons,  and  they  diat  dwell  on  die  earth, 
shall  see  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints  lying  in  the  streets,  and  shall 
rejoice  over  them,  and  make  merry,  and  send  gifts  one  to  another. 
But  the  event  of  that  great  and  last  batde,  before  the  fall  of  An- 
ncbrist,  is  quite  the  reverse  of  this,  even  the  church's  triumphmg 
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over  llieir  enemies,  as  being  utterly  destroyed.  Those  events,  tlial 
are  consequent  on  tlie  issue  of  the  war  with  the  witnesses,  chap.  xi. 
do  in  no  wise  answer  to  tliose,  tiiat  are  represented  as  consequent 
on  that  last  conflict  of  Antichrist  with  the  church !  'Tis  said  that 
when  the  witnesses  ascended  into  heaven,  the  same  hour  there  was 
an  earthquake,  and  the  tentli  part  of  die  city  fell ;  and  in  the  earth- 
quake were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand !  but  diis  don't  seem  at 
all  to  answer  what  is  described,  chap.  xvi.  and  xix.  The  great 
city  was  divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  cides  of  the  nations  feB ! 
and  great  Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  give  her 
die  cup  of  die  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath ;  and  every  isl- 
and fled  away,  and  die  mountains  were  not  found.  And  it  had 
been  said  before,  that  there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not 
since  men  were  ujK)n  die  cardi,  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so 
great.  And  in  chap.  xix.  instead  of  slajring  seven  thousand 
men,  it  seems  as  if  diere  was  a  general  slaughter  of  all  the  enemies 
of  die  church,  through  the  world.  And  besides  if  we  read  this  1 1th 
chapter  through,  we  shall  see  diat  die  falling  o(  die  tenth  part  of 
the  city  and  die  rising  of  the  witnesses,  and  their  standing  on  their 
feet  and  ascending  into  heaven,  are  represented  diere  as  entirely 
distinct  from  the  accomplishment  of  die  church's  glory,  after  the 
fall  of  Antichrist,  and  God's  judging  and  destroying  the  enemies  of 
the  church,  Tlie  judgment  here  spoken  of,  as  executed  on  God's 
enemies,  are  under  anodier  fVoe,  and  die  benefits  bestowed  on  the 
church,  are  under  another  Trumpet :  For  immediately  after  the  ac- 
count of  die  rising  and  ascending  of  the  witnesses,  and  its  conse- 
quences, follow  Uicse  words,  v.  14,  15,  "Tlie  second  woe  is  past, 
and  behold  die  riiird  woe  comcth  quickly.  And  die  seventh  angel 
sounded,  and  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever."  And  in  the  follow- 
ing verses,  we  have  an  account  of  the  praises  sung  to  God  on  the 
occasion;  and  in  die  last  verse  we  have  a  brief  hint  of  diat  same 
great  earthquake,  and  the  great  hail,  and  diose  diunders,  and 
lightnings,  and  voices,  diat  we  have  an  account  of  in  die  latter 
part  of  chap.  xvi.  so  that  the  earthquake  mentioned  in  the  last 
verse  of  chap.  xi.  seems  to  be  the  great  earthquake,  diat  attends 
the  last  great  conflict  of  die  church  and  her  enemies,  rather  than 
that  mentioned,  v.  1 3. 

"  The  grand  objecdon  against  all  this  is,  diat  it  is  said,  that  the 
witnesses  should  prophecy  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty 
clays,  clothed  in  sackclodi ;  and  when  they  have  fiiiislied  dieir  tes- 
timony, the  beast  should  make  war  against  dicni,  and  kill  dicm,  etc. 
and  that  it  seems  manifest  that  after  this  dicy  arc  no  longer  in 
sackcloth  ;  for  henceforward  diey  are  in  an  exalted  state  in  heaven : 
and  that  therefore  seeing  die  time  of  their  wearing  sackcloth  is  one 
diousand  two  Hundred  and  sixty  days,  i.  e.  during  the  time  of  the 
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continuance  of  antichrist ;  lience  their  being  slain,  and  tlicir  rising 
again  must  be  at  the  conclusion  of  tiiis  period,  at  tlie  end  of  anti- 
christ's reign. 

"  In  answer  to  which  I  would  say,  wiili  submission  to  better 
judgments,  that  I  humbly  conceive  tliat  we  can  justly  infer  no  more 
from  this' prophecy  dian  tliis,  viz.  diat  die  one  diousand  two  hundred 
and  sixty  days  is  the  proper  dme  (as  it  were)  of  the  Church's  trou- 
ble and  bondage,  or  being  clodied  in  sackcloth,  because  it  is  tJie 
appointed  time  of  die  reign  of  antichrist;  but  this  don't  hinder  but 
tnat  God,  out  of  great  compassion  to  his  Church,  should,  in  some 
respect,  shorten  die  days,  and  grant  diat  his   Church  should,  in 
some  measure,   andcipate  die  appointed   great  deliverance  tliat 
diould  be  at  die  end  of  dicse  days,  as  he  has  in  fact  done  in  die 
Reformation ;  whereby  his  Church  has  had  a  great  degree  of  resto- 
radon  granted  her,  from  the  darkness  power  and  dominion  of  and- 
christ,  before  their  proper  dme  of  restoration,  which  is  at  the  end 
of  the  one  diousand  two   hundred  and  sixty  days ;  and  so  the 
Church  through  the   compassion  of  her  Fadier  and  Redeemer, 
anticipates  her  deliverance  from  her  sorrows ;  and  has,  in  some 
respects,  an  end  put  to  her  testifying  in  sackclodi,  as  many  paits 
of  die  Church  are  henceforward  brought  out  from  under  die  do- 
minion of  die  andchristian  powers,  into  a  state  of  liberty ;  diougli 
in  other  respects,  the  Church  may  be  said  still  to  continue  in  her 
sackcloth,  and  in  the  wilderness,  (as  Chap.  xii.  14,)  till  the  end  of 
tlie  days.     And  as  to  die  witnesses  standing  on  their  feet,  and  as- 
cending into  heaven ;  I  would  propose  diat  it  may  be  considered. 
Whether  any  more  can  be  understood  by  it,  than  die  Protestant 
Church's  being  now  (at  least  as  to  many  parts  of  it)  al^le  to  stand  on 
her  own  legs,  and  in  her  own  defence,  and  being  raised  to  such  a 
state,  diat  she  henceforward  is  out  of  the  reach  of  die  Romisli 
powers ;  that,  let  them  do  what  they  will,  diey  shall  never  any  more 
be  able  to  get  the  Church  under  dieir  power,  as  they  had  before ; 
as  oftentimes  in  die  scriptures  God's  People's  dwelling  in  safety,  out 
of  the  reach  of  their  enemies,  is  represented  by  dieir  dwelling  on 
high,  or  being  set  on  high  ;  Ps.  lix.  1.  Isai.  xxxiii.  16.  Ps.  Ixix  29, 
and  xci.  14,  and  cvii.  41.  Prov.  xxix.  25 ;  and  the  children  of  Is- 
rael, when  brought  out  of  Egypt,  were  said  to  be  carried  on  eagle's 
wings,  that  is  lofty  in  its  flight,  flies  away  towards  heaven  where 
none  of  her  enemies  can  reach  her. 

"  I  might  here  observe,  that  we  have  other  instances  of  God's 
shortening  the  days  of  his  Church's  captivity  and  bondage,  either 
at  the  beginning  or  latter  end,  in  some  measure  parallel  with  this. 
Thus  the  proper  time  of  die  bondage  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham, 
in  a  strange  land,  was  four  hundred  years,  Gen.  xv.  13:  but  yet 
God  in  mercy,  delayed  their  bondage,  whereby  the  time  was  much 
shortened  at  die  beginning.  So  the  time  wherein  it  was  foretold, 
that  the  whole  land  of  Israel  should  be  a  desolation  and  an  astonish- 
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mcnt,  and  the  land  should  not  enjoy  her  sabbatlis,  was  seventy  yearsi 
Jcr.  XXV,  11,  12  ;  and  these  seventy  years  are  dated  in  2  Cliron. 
xxxvi.  20,  21,  from  Zedekiali's  captivity;  and  yet  from  that  cap- 
tivity to  Cyrus's  decree  was  but  about  fifty-two  years,  tliough  it 
was  indeed  about  seventy  years  before  the  temple  was  fini^ed* 
So  die  proper  time  of  the  oppression  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
wherein  both  the  Sanctuary  and  die  Host  should  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  him,  was  two  tliousand  and  diree  hundred  days,  Dan.  m. 
13,  14,  and  yet  God  gave  Israel  a  degree  of  deliverance  by  the 
MaccabecB,  and  they  were  holpen  with  a  litde  help,  and  the  Host 
ceased  to  be  trodden  under  foot  before  tliat  time  was  expired. 
Dan.  xi.  32,  34. 

^'  But  in  these  things^  dear  Sir,  I  am  by  no  means  dogmatiGa]; 
I  do  but  humbly  offer  my  dioughts  on  whatyou  suggested  in  your 
letter,  submitting  dicm  to  your  censure.  'Tis  pity  that  we  should 
expect  such  a  terrible  devastation  of  die  Church,  before  her  last 
and  most  glorious  deliverance,  if  diere  be  no  such  thing  to  be  ex- 

1)ectcd.  It  may  be  a  temptation  to  some  of  the  people  of  God,  the 
ess  eamesdy  to  wish  and  pray  for  the  near  approach  of  the 
Church's  glorious  day,  and  the  less  to  rejoice  in  the  signs  of  its 
approach. 

"  But,  let  us  go  on  what  scheme  we  will,  it  is  most  apparent  from 
die  Scriptures,  tiiat  there  are  mighty  stnigglings  to  be  expected, 
between  the  Church  of  God  and  her  Enemies,  before  her  great 
victory ;  and  there  may  be  many  lesser  strugglings  before  that  last, 
and  greatest,  and  universal  conflict.  Experience  seems  to  show 
tliat  tlic  Church  of  God,  according  to  God's  mediod  of  dealing  with 
her,  needs  a  great  deal  gradually  to  prepare  her  for  that  prosperity 
and  glory  dint  he  has  promised  her  on  earth :  as  the  growth  of  the 
earth,  after  winter,  needs  gradually  to  be  prepared  for  the  summer 
heat :  I  have  known  instances,  wherein  by  the  heat's  coming  on 
suddenly  in  the  spring,  without  intermissions  of  cold  to  check  the 
growth,  the  branches  many  of  Uiem,  by  a  too  hasty  growth,  have 
afterwards  died.  And  perhaps  God  may  bring  on  a  spiritual  spring 
as  he  does  the  natural,  with  now  and  then  a  pleasant  sunshiny 
season,  and  then  an  intcrrupUon  by  clouds  and  stonny  winds,  till  at 
lengUi,  liy  the  sun  more'  and  more  approaching,  and  the  light  in- 
creasing, the  sirengdi  of  the  winter  is  broken.  We  are  extremely 
apt  to  get  out  of  the  right  way.  A  very  great  increase  of  comfoit 
that  is  sudden,  widiout  time  and  experience,  in  many  instances  has 
appeared  to  wound  the  soul,  in  some  respects,  though  it  seems  to 
profit  it  in  others.  Sometimes,  at  the  same  time  diat  the  soul  seems 
wonderfully  delivered  from  diose  lusts,  that  are  more  carnal  and 
earthly,  there  is  an  insensible  increase  of  those  that  are  more  spirit- 
ual ;  as  God  told  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  would  put  out  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  little  and  little,  and 
would  not  consume  Uicm  at  once,  least  die  beasts  of  the  field  should 
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increase  upon  them. — We  need  much  experience,  to  teach  us  tlie 
innumerable  ways  thai  we  are  liable  to  err,  and  to  show  us  the  evil 
and  pernicious  consequences  of  those  errors.  If  it  should  please 
Gody  before  many  years,  to  grant  another  great  Revival  of  religion 
,in  New  England,  we  should  perhaps  be  much  upon  our  guard 
against  such  errors  as  we  have  run  into,  and  which  have  undone  us 
this  time,  but  yet  might  run  insensibly  into  other  errors  that  now 
we  think  not  of. 

**  You  enquire  of  me,  Rev.  Sir,  whether  I  reject  all  those  for 
counterfeits  that  speak  of  visions  and  trances.  I  am  far  from  doing 
of  it :  I  am,  and  always  have  been,  in  that  mauer,  of  the  same 
oranion  that  Mr.  Robe  expresses,  in  some  of  those  pamplilets  Mr. 
McLaurin  sent  me,  tliat  persons  are  neither  to  be  rejected,  nor  ap* 
proved  on  such  a  foundation.  I  have  expressed  the  same  tiling  in 
my  discourse  on  tlie  Marks  of  a  work  of  tlic  true  Spirit,  and  have 
not  changed  my  mind. 

"I  am  afraid.  Dear  Sir,  tliat  I  have  been  too  bold  with  you,  in 
being  so  lengthy  and  tedious,  and  have  been  too  impertinent  and  for- 
ward to  express  my  opinion  upon  tliis  and  that ;  but  I  consider  my- 
self as  writing  to  a  candid,  christian  friend  and  brother,  with  whom 
I  may  be  free  and  bold,  and  from  whom  I  may  promise  myself  ex- 
cuse and  forgiveness.  Dear  Brother,  asking  your  earnest  prayers 
for  me  and  tor  New  England,  I  am  your  affectionate  brother,  and 
engaged  friend  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

The  opini(»i  here  expressed  by  Mr.  Edwards,  was  not  the  result 
of  a  slight  and  cursory  examination  of  the  subject  in  discussion « 
He  bad  a  considerable  time  before  examined,  at  great  length,  the 
prophecies  of  Daniel  and  John,  with  regard  to  this  very  point;  and, 
as  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  remark,  had  been  convinced  that 
the  opinion,  then  commonly  received,  thai  the  severest  trials  of  the 
ChvTch  were  yetfuturej  was  erroneous. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Buell,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  as 
having  preached  at  Northampton,  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, m  January  1742,  with  uncommon  fervour  and  success, 
continued  his  labours,  as  an  evangelist  among  the  churches,  up- 
wards of  four  years ;  and  at  lengdi  accepted  of  an  invitation  from 
the  people  of  East  Hampton,  a  village  in  the  S.  E.  comer  of  Long 
Island,  to  become  their  minister.  At  liis  request,  Mr.^  Edwards 
went  to  East  Hampton,  and  there  preached  his  InstaUation  Sermon, 
on  the  19th  of  September,  1746,  from  Isaiah,  Ixii.  4,  5. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

Mistakes  eoctcnsivcly  prevalent  at  this  timty  as  to  the  nature  andev* 
idences  of  True  Godliness, — "  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections.*^ 
— Design  and  Character  of  the  Work, — Republished  abroad.'^ 
Letter  from  Mr.  Gillespie  concerning  it. — Letter  from  Mr.  Ed" 
wards  to  Mr,  M*  Culloch, — Reply  to  Mr,  Gillespie, — Proposal 
moile  in  Scotland,  for  United  Extraordinary  Prayer. — Efforts  of 
Mr,  Edwards  to  promote  it. — Letter  to  Mr,  M^CwJoch.^^ 
"  Humble  Attempt  to  promote  Extraordinary  Prayer. ^^ 

From  ilic  facts  already  recited,  it  will  be  obvious  to  the  reader^ 
that  few  clergymen,  even  in  the  course  of  a  long  ministry,  have  as 
full  an  optX)rtunity  of  learning,  from  their  own  observation,  the 
true  nature  of  a  Revival  of  religion,  and  the  differences  between 
imaginary  and  saving  Conversion,  as  Mr.  Edwards  had  now  enjoy- 
ed. He  had  early  discovered,  tliat  there  was  a  radical  difficulty 
attending  not  only  every  revival  of  religion,  but,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  also,  every  instance  of  supjwsed  conversion : — a  difficulty 
arising  from  erroneous  conceptions,  so  generally  entertained,  res- 
pecting the  question,  What  is  the  nature  of  True  Religion  9  or, 
What  are  the  distinguishing  marks  of  that  Holine^Sy  tchich  is  ae^ 
ceptable  in  the  sight  of  God  ? — Perceiving,  at  an  eariy  period  of 
his  christian  life,  that  no  other  subject  was  equally  important  to 
man,  that  no  other  w^as  more  frequently  or  variously  illustrated  by 
the  Scriptural  wTiters,  and  yet,  that  on  no  otiier  had  professing 
christians  been  less  agreed ;  his  attention,  as  he  himself  informs 
us,  had  been  particularly  directed  to  it,  from  his  first  commence- 
ment of  the  study  of  Theology,  and  he  was  led  to  examine  it  with 
all  the  diligence,  and  care,  and  exactness  of  search  and  enquiry,  of 
which  his  mind  was  capable.  In  addition  to  tliis,  he  had  not  only 
witnessed,  in  two  successive  instances,  a  solemn  and  universal  at- 
tention to  religion,  among  the  young  as  well  as  among  grown  per- 
sons in  his  own  congregation,  and  in  both,  almost  all  of  tlie  latter, 
as  well  as  very  many  of  the  former,  gathered  into  the  church  ;  but 
he  had  been  the  spiritual  counsellor  and  guide  of  multitudes  in  oth- 
er congregations,  where  he  had  occasionally  laboured,  as  well  as  of 
great  numbers  who  visited  him  for  this  purpose,  at  Northampton. 
These  advantages  of  observation,  it  may  easily  be  believed,  were 
not  lost  on  a  mind  like  his. 

This  subject,  at  the  time  of  which  wc  arc  speaking,  had  become, 
also,  a  subject  of  warm  and  extended  controversy.     The  advo- 
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cates  of  revivals  of  religion,  had  too  generally  been  accustomed  to 
attach  to  tlie  mere  circumstances  of  conversion — to  the  time,  place, 
manner  and  means,  in  and  by  which  it  was  supposed  to  be  effect- 
ed— an  importance,  no  where  given  them  in  the  Scriptures;  as 
well  as  to  conclude,  tliat  all  affections  which  were  high  in  degree, 
and  accompanied  with  great  apparent  zeal  and  ardour,  were  of 
course  gracious  in  tlieir  nature ;  wliile  their  opposers  insisted,  that 
tnie  religion  did  not  consist  at  all  in  the  affections,  but  wholly  in 
the  external  conduct.  The  latter  class  attributed  tlie  uncommon 
Attention  to  religion,  which  they  could  not  deny  had  existed  for 
four  years  in  New-England,  to  artificial  excitement  merely ;  while 
the  former  saw  nothing  in  it,  or  in  the  measures  taken  to  promote 
it,  to  condemn,  but  every  thing  to  approve.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his 
views  of  the  subject,  differed  materially  from  both  classes.  As  ho 
knew  from  his  own  experience,  diat  sin  and  the  saving  grace  of  Grod 
might  dwell  in  tlie  same  heart ;  so  he  had  learned,  bodi  from  ob- 
servation and  testimony,  that  much  false  religion  might  prevail  dur- 
ing a  powerful  revival  of  tnie  religion,  and  that  at  such  a  Ume, 
multitudes  of  hypocrites  might  spring  up  among  real  christians. 
Thus  it  was  in  die  revival  of  religion  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  in  diat 
which  attended  die  preaching  of  John  die  Baj)tist,  in  diose  which 
occurred  under  the  preaching  of  Christ,  in  the  remarkable  out- 
pouring of  the  Spurit  in  die  days  of  the  Aposdes,  and  in  diat  wliich 
existed  in  the  time  of  die  Reformation.  He  clearly  saw,  tiiat  it 
was  this  mixture  of  counterfeit  religion  widi  true,  which  in  all  ages 
had  given  the  devil  his  chief  advantage  against  die  kingdom  of 
Christ.  "  By  this,"  observes  Mr.  Edwards,  "  he  hurt  die  cause 
of  cliristianity,  in  and  after  the  apostohc  age,  much  more,  than  by 
all  the  persecutions  of  both  Jews  and  Heathens.  By  this  he  pre- 
vailed against  the  Reformation,  to  put  a  stop  to  its  progress,  more 
than  by  all  die  bloody  persecutions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  By 
this  he  prevailed  against  the  revivals  of  religion,  that  have  occurred 
since  the  Reformation.  By  this  he  prevjuJed  against  New-Eng- 
land, to  quench  the  love  of  her  espousals,  about  a  hundred  years 
ago.  And  I  think  I  have  had  opportunity  enough  to  sec  plainly, 
that  by  this  the  devil  has  prevailed  against  the  late  great  reWval  of 
religion  in  New-England,  so  happy  and  promising  in  its  beginning. 
I  have  seen  the  devil  prevail  in  this  way,  against  two  great  reviv- 
iiigs  of  religion  in  this  counlr}-.  By  perverting  us  from  the  simpli- 
city diat  is  in  Christ,  he  hadi  suddenly  prevailed  to  deprive  us  of 
that  fair  prospect  we  had  a  Hide  while  ago,  of  a  kind  of  paradisaic 
state  of  tlie  Church  of  God  in  New-England." 

These  evils,  it  was  obvious,  must  exist  in  the  church,  until  dicir 
cause  was  removed,  and  men  had  learned  to  distinguish  accurately 
between  true  and  false  religion.  To  contribute  his  own  best  en- 
deavours for  the  accomplishment  of  diis  end,  Mr.  Edwards  pre- 
pared and  published  his  '*  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections." 
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The  great  design  of  this  Treatise  is,  to  sliow,  In  what  True  Reli- 
gion consists,  and  what  are  its  Distinguishing  Marks  and  E\idenccs; 
and  thus  to  enahle  every  man,  wIk)  will  he  honest  and  faithful  with 
liimself,  to  decide  whether  he  is,  or  is  not,  a  real  christian.  Similar 
attempts  had  heen  made,  hy  many  earlier  writers;  but  it  may,  I 
believe,  safely  be  asserted,  that  no  one  of  dieir  efibrts,  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  viewed  as  an  investigation  of  tlie  entire  subject,  would 
now  be  regarded  as  in  any  high  degree  important  or  valuable.  The 
subject  itself  is  one  of  the  most  difficult,  wiiich  Theology  presents ; 
and  demands  for  its  full  investigation,  not  only  ardent  piet}',  and  a 
most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  but  an  exact  and 
metaphysical  inspection  of  tiie  faculdes  <ind  operations  of  the  hu-* 
man  mind ;  which  unfortunately  few,  very  few,  ^Titers  on  experi- 
mental religion,  have  hidierto  discovered.  The  work  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  at  once  a  scriptural,  and  a  philosopliical,  view  of  the  subject; 
— as  truly  scientific  in  its  arrangement,  and  logical  in  its  deductions, 
as  any  work  on  the  Exact  sciences.  That  it  is  also  a  thorough  and 
complete  view  of  it,  we  have  this  decisive  evidence — ^that  no  work 
of  tlie  kind,  of  any  value,  has  appeared  since,  for  which  tlie  author 
has  not  been  indebted,  substantially,  to  tlie  Treatise  on  the  Affec- 
tions ;  or  which  has  not  been  that  very  Treatise,  in  part,  or  in 
whole,  diluted  to  the  capacity  of  weaker  understandings.  The  trial, 
to  which  tlie  mind  of  the  honest,  attentive  and  praj^erful,  reader  of 
its  pages  is  subjected,  is  the  very  trial  of  tlie  Final  Day.  He, 
who  can  endure  tlie  trial  of  the  Treatise  on  tlie  Affections,  will 
stand  unhurt  amidst  a  dissolving  universe ;  and  he  who  cannot,  will 
assuredly  perish  in  its  ruins.  It  ought  to  be  the  J^ade  mecum^  not 
only  of  every  clergyman,  and  every  christic'm,  but  of  every  man, 
who  has  sobriety  of  thought  enough  to  realize,  diat  he  has  any  in- 
terest in  a  coming  Eternity.  Every  minister  should  take  effectual 
care,  that  it  is  well  dispersed  among  the  people  of  his  own  charge, 
and  that  none  of  them  is  admitted  to  a  profession  of  religion,  until, 
after  a  thorough  stuciy  of  this  Treatise,  he  can  satisfy  both  himself, 
and  his  spiritual  guide,  not  only  that  he  does  not  rely  upon  tlie  mere 
negative  signs  of  holiness,  but  diat  he  finds  within  himself  tliose 
distinguishing  marks  and  evidences  of  hs positive  existence,  which 
the  Divine  Author  of  holiness  has  pronounced  sure  and  unerring. 
It  is  indeed  said,  that  anxious  enquirers  will  often  be  discouraged 
by  this  course — particularly  by  a  perusal  of  tlie  Second  Part  of 
tlie  Treatise — from  making  a  profession  of  religion,  and  led  to  re- 
nounce the  hope  of  dieir  own  conversion  ;  and  the  answer  is,  that 
he,  who,  on  finding  himself  discouraged  from  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion, by  the  Second  Part,  is  not  encouraged  to  make  it  by  a  peru- 
sal of  the  Third  Part,  should  of  course,  imless  his  views  are  per- 
verted bv  disease  or  melancholy,  consider  the  call  to  repent  and 
believe  the  Gospel,  as  still  addressed  immediately  to  himself ;  and 
that  he,  who,  on  the  perusal  of  this  Treatise,  is  led  to  renounce  the 
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hope  which  he  had  cherished  of  his  own  piety,  while  he  has  the 
best  reason  to  regard  it  as  a  false  hope,  will  find  almost  of  course, 
tliat  that  hope  is  soon  succeeded  by  one  which  will  endure  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  It  is  also  said,  tliat  many  persons  cannot  understand  tliis 
Treatise ;  and  die  answer  is,  that  he,  who  is  too  young  to  under- 
stand it  in  its  substance^  is  too  young  to  make  a  profession  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  tliat  he,  whose  mind  is  too  feeble  to  receive  it  substan- 
tially, when  communicated  by  a  kind  and  faithful  pastor,  cannot 
understandingly  make  such  a  profession.  Pre-eminently  is  tliis 
Treatise  necessary  to  every  congregation,  during  a  Revival  of  reli- 
gion. It  was  es{)eciaUy  designed  by  its  audior,  to  be  used  on  ev- 
ety  such  occasion ;  and  tiie  muiister,  who  then  uses  it  as  he  ought, 
will  find  it  like  a  fan  in  his  hand,  winnowing  the  chaff  from  tlie 
wheat.  And  until  ministers,  laying  aside  die  miserable  vanity 
which  leads  them,  in  the  mere  number  of  those,  whom  diey  de- 
nominate theur  "  spiritual  children,"  to  find  an  occasion  of  boasting, 
and  of  course  to  swell  tliat  number  as  much  as  they  can,  shall  be 
willing  thus  faithfully  and  honesdy  to  make  a  sepciration  among 
their  enquirers ;  every  revival  of  religion  will  open  a  great  and  ef- 
fectual door,  tlirough  which  the  enemies,  as  well  as  die  firiends  of 
religion,  will  gain  an  admission  into  die  house  of  God.  And  when 
they  are  thus  admitted,  and  the  ardour  of  animal  feeling  has  once 
sul^ded,  the  minister  will  generally  find,  not  only  Uiat  he  has 
wounded  Christ  in  the  house  of  his  friends,  but  that  he  has  des- 
troyed his  own  peace,  and  that  of  his  church,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  his  own  speedy  separation  from  his  people. 

To  prevent  dus  miserable  system  of  deception,  on  the  part  of 
ministers  and  churches,  as  well  as  of  candidates  for  a  profession  of 
religion,  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  the  Treatise  in  question.  As  at  first 
prepared,  it  was  a  series  of  sermons,  which  he  preached  from  his 
o>vn  desk,  from  the  text  still  prefixed  to  it,  1  Peter  i.  8,  "  Whom 
having  not  seen  ye  love :  iri  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet 
believing  J  ye  rqoiee,  with  joy  unspeakable  and  Jull  of  glory"  It 
was  thus  written  and  preached,  probably,  in  the  years  1742,  and 
1 743.  Being  afterwards  dirowii  into  the  form  of  a  Treadse  by 
the  author,  it  was  published  early  in  1746.  In  hs  style,  it  is  die 
least  correct  of  any  of  die  works  of  Mr.  Edwards,  published  in  his 
life  time ;  but,  as  a  work  exhibiting  genuine  Christianity,  in  distinc- 
tion from  all  its  counterfeits,  it  possesses  such  singular  excellence, 
that,  were  the  books  on  earth  destined  to  a  destruction  so  nearly 
universal,  that  only  one  beside  the  Bible  could  be  saved;  the 
church  of  Christ,  if  aiming  to  preser%'e  die  vohune  of  die  greatest 
value  to  man,  diat  which  would  best  unfold  to  a  bereaved  posterity, 
die  real  nature  of  tnie  religion,  would  unquestionably  select  for 
preservation,  the  Treadse  on  the  Affections. 

This  Treadse  was  immediately  republished  in  England  and 
ScoUand,  and  was  cordially  welcomed  by  all  die  friends  of  evan- 
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gelical  religion  in  tliosc  countries,  as  well  as  in  America.     Its  ap- 

Eearance  in  Scotland  gave  rise  to  an  interesUng  correspondence, 
etween  Mr.  Edwards  and  tlie  Rev.  Tliomas  Gillespie  of  Camock 
near  Edinburg ;  which  was  commenced  by  the  latter  gentleman 
with  tlie  following  letter. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Gillespie. 

«  Camock,  Nov.  24,  1746. 

**  Very  dear  Sir, 

*'  I  have  ever  honoured  you  for  your  work's  sake,  and  what  the 
great  Shepherd  made  you  die  instrument  of,  from  the  time  you 

|)ublished  die  dicn  very  extraordinary  account  of  the  Revival  of 
[leligion  at  Northampton,  I  d)ink  in  tlie  year  1735.  The  two 
performances  you  published  on  the  subject  of  tlie  late  glorious  work 
in  New  England,  well  adapted  to  diat  in  Scodand,  gave  me  great 
satisfaction,  especially  the  last  of  them,  for  peculiar  reasons.  This 
much  I  think  myself  bound  to  say.  I  have  many  a  time,  for  some 
years,  designed  to  claim  humbly  die  privilege  of  correspondence 
with  you.  What  has  made  me  defer  doing  it  so  long,  when  some 
of  my  brediren  and  good  acquaintances  have  been  ravoured  whfa 
it,  for  a  considerable  time,  it  is  needless  now  to  mendon.  I  shall 
only  say,  I  have  blamed  myself  for  neglect  in  that  matter.  I  do 
now  earnestly  desire  a  room  in  your  prayers  and  friendship,  and  a 
letter  from  you  sometimes,  when  you  have  occasion  to  write  to 
Scodand  ;  and  I  shall  wish  to  be  as  regular  as  I  can,  in  making  a 
return.  With  your  permission,  I  proj)ose  to  trouble  you  now  and 
dicn  with  die  proposal  of  doubts  and  difficuldes  diat  I  meet  with, 
and  am  exercised  by ;  as  for  other  reasons,  so  because  some  solu- 
tions in  the  two  mentioned  performances  were  peculiarly  agreeable 
to  me,  and  I  find  from  these  discourses,  that  wherein  I  have  difier- 
cd  in  some  things  from  many  odiers,  my  sentiments  have  harmoni- 
zed widi  Mr.  Edwards.  This  especially  was  the  case  in  some 
diings  contained  in  your  "  Thoughts  concerning  the  Revival  of  Re- 
ligion in  JVew  England.^^  All  die  apology  I  make  for  using  such 
freedom,  though  nltogedier  unacquainted,  is  that  you  will  find  from 
my  short  attestation  in  Mr.  Robe's  Narrative,  1  am  no  enemy  to 
you,  or  to  die  work  you  have  been  engaged  in,  and  wliich  you  have 
defended  in  a  way  1  could  not  but  much  approve  of.  Also  my 
friend  and  countryman,  die  Rev.  Mr.  Robert  Abercrombie,  will 
inform  you  about  me,  if  you  have  occasion  to  see  him  or  hear  from 
hun. 

"  I  longed  to  see  somewhat  about  impressions  respecting  facts 
and  future  events,  etc.  whether  by  Scripture-texts  or  othersrise, 
made  on  die  minds  of  good  people,  and  supposed  to  be  from  the' 
Lord  ;  for  I  have  had  too  good  occasion  to  know  the  hurtful,  yea, 
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pernicioug  tendency  of  this  principle,  as  commonly  mriniisicd,  \i\x)\\ 
many  persons  in  manifold  instances  and  various  rospcds.  It  has 
indeed  surprised  me  much,  tiiat  wise,  iioly  and  learned  divines,  as 
well  as  Cillers,  liave  supposed  this  a  spirituid  exj>cricnce,  an  answer 
of  prayers,  an  evidence  of  hciuir  hiuchiy  favoured  hy  the  fjord,  etc. 
ana  I  >vas  exceeding  glad,  that  the  Lord  iiad  directed  you  to  cive 
so  seasonable  a  caveat  against  what  1  am  assured  you  had  the  hest 
reason  to  term,  "A  handle  in  the  hand  of  the  devil,  etc."  I  was 
only  sorry  your  then  design  had  not  p(»rmitted  you  to  say  more  on 
that  point.  It  merits  a  volume ;  and  die  proper  full  discussion  of 
it  would  be  one  of  the  most  seasonable  and  effectual  ser\ices  done 
the  church  of  Christ,  and  interest  of  vital  religion  through  die  world, 
diat  I  know  of.  I  rejoice  to  find  there  is  a  good  deal  more  on  that 
subject  interspersed  m  your  "  Treatise  of  Religious  Jlffections,''^ 
iiiduch  I  have  got,  but  could  not  as  yet  regularly  peruse.  I  humbly 
think  the  Lord  calls  you,  dear  Sir,  to  consider  every  part  of  that 
point  in  the  most  critical  manner,  and  to  represent  fully  die  conse- 
quences resulting  from  the  several  principles  in  that  matter,  which 
good  people,  as  well  as  others,  have  been  so  fond  of.  And  as  (if  I  do 
not  mistake)  Providence  has  already  put  that  in  your  hand  as  a  part 
of  your  generation-work,  so  it  will  give  me,  as  well  as  others,  vast 
satisfaction  to  find  more  said  on  the  subject  by  you,  if  you  do  not 
find  what  is  in  tlie  mentioned  treatises  sufficient,"  as  to  which  I  can 
ibnn  no  judgment,  because,  for  myself,  I  have  not  as  yet  consider- 
ed it.  If  any  otlier  author  has  treat(»d  that  subject,  I  do  not  re- 
member to  have  met  with  it,  and  1  believe  hell  has  been  no  less 
delighted  dian  surprised,  diat  a  regular  attack  has  not  ))een  made 
on  them  on  tliat  side  before  now.  1  doubt  not  thev  dread  the  con- 
sequences  of  such  assauh  with  (exquisite  horror.  The  neglect  or 
oversight,  if  not  the  mistakes  of  so  many  learned  audiors,  who  have 
insisted  on  doctrines  that  bear  similitude  or  relation  to  this  matter, 
while  it  was  passed  over,  I  humbly  think  shoidd  teach  us  humility, 
and  some  otlier  useful  lessons  [need  not  name  to  Mr.  Edwards. 

"  1  hope,  dear  Sir,  it  will  not  ollend  you,  diat  I  humbly  offer 
sonic  remarks,  with  all  due  defen.Mice,  upon  what  1  have  observed 
III  looking  into  your  "  Treatise  on  llcliu;ious  .Iffeeiions  :^'*  and,  ujwn 
further  perusal,  shall  frankly  rej)reseril  w  hat  1  may  find  dilllculty 
about,  il  any  such  passai;e  sliould  cast  up ;  expectiuii:  you  will  be  so 
good  as  to  set  me  rii;lit,  if  I  shall  mistake  or  not  pruceive  your 
meaning. 

"Pages  78,  79,*  there  are  se\*.'ra]  ]\is<aij:es  I  do  not  well 
understand.  Pace  7^*,  line  <'>,  ad  fni'ni,  vou  sav,  "Tint  they 
should  confidentlv  believe  ai\d  tru^t,  wliili.'  tiiev  ^  ei  remain  without 
s{iiritual  light  or  sight,  is  an  antiscriptural  and  absurd  doctrine  you 
are  refuting."     But  this  doctrine,  as  it  is  understood  by  many,  is, 
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that  chrisuans  ought  firnnly  to  believe  and  trust  in  Christ  vvitliout 
light  or  sight,  and  though  they  are  in  a  dark,  dead  frame,  and  for 
the  present  having  no  spiritual  experiences  and  di<«rovcrics.  Had 
J  ou  said  tliry  rould  nut,  or  would  not  hulicvo  or  trust  without  spir- 
itual light  or  sight,  this  is  wl  at  could  not  he  douhtcd  :  but  I  humbly 
approlKMid,  thi^  position  will  not  hold  as  you  have  laid  it,  whether 
it  is  applied  to  a  sinner  or  a  saint,  as  I  snp(M)be  you  understand  ii; 
for  thoui^h  the  sinner  never  will  believe  on  the  Ijord  Jesus,  till  he 
has  received  a  saving  manifestation  of  his  ^lory  by  the  work  of  tbe 
Spirit,  yet  every  sinner,  we  know,  is  indispensably  houad,  at  all 
seasons,  by  the  divine  authority,  to  believe  instantly  on  the  Lord 
Jesns.  TIh^  command  of  the  Lord,  1  John  iii.  23,  that  we  sliould 
believe  ou  tlu*  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Clirist,  no  less  binds  the  sin- 
iK.T  to  immediate  performance,  than  the  command  not  to  kill,  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  day,  or  any  other  duty,  as  to  the  present  per- 
formance of  which,  in  way  of  duty,  all  agree,  the  sinner  is  bound. 
1  suppose  none  of  us  think  we  are  authorised,  or  will  adventure  to 
preach,  that  the  sinner,  should  delay  to  attempt  to  believe  in  the 
Saviour,  till  he  fnids  light  from  heaven  shining  into  his  mind,  or  has 
got  a  saving  sight  or  discoveiy  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  tliougli  it  b  certain 
he  cannot  believe,  nor  will  do  it  eventually,  till  favoured  witli  such 
light  or  sight ;  because  we  should,  in  tliat  event,  put  in  a  qualifica- 
tion where  the  apostle  Paul  and  Silas  did  put  none ;  such  is  dieir 
exhortation  to  the  jailor.  Acts  xvi.  31.  Also,  as  it  may  be  the  last 
call  the  sinnc.M'  is  to  rec(;ive,  in  the  dispensation  of  the  word,  we  are 
bound  to  reijuire  him  instantly  to  believe,  whatever  he  does,  or 
does  not  fet'l  in  Iiiniself.  If  you  did  intend  not  the  sinner,  but  the 
saint,  in  ihc  befon?  mentioned  ])ositions,  as  I  am  apt  to  think  j'our 
.sc»)pe  plainly  intimates,  still  1  apprehend  these  your  assertions  are 
not  tenable ;  for  I  humbly  suppose  the  Christian  is  bound  to  trust 
the  divine  fj.iihruhieis  |)lighted  in  the  j)romisc  for  needful  blessings, 
be  bis  case  with  respect  to  light  or  darkness,  sight,  etc.  what  it  will; 
anil  that  no  situation  the  saint  can  bo  in,  IcHises  him  from  obligation 
to  i!;lorify  the  liord  on  all  occasions,  by  trusting  in  him  and  expect- 
ing; the  fullihnent  of  his  word  suiting  his  cas(*.  Also  I  would  ima- 
gine in  Is.  I.  10,  thi?  saint  is  required  to  believe,  in  the  precise  cii^ 
cmnstaitces  mentioned  in  vour  assertion  ahove  mentioned.  Pardon 
my  frrriloui.  Von  do  indeed  say,  "  It  is  truly  the  duty  of  diose 
who  are  thus  in  darkness  to  come  out  of  darkness  into  light  and 
belKue,"  pajxe  78,  line  5;  but  how  to  reconcile  that  with  the  men- 
tioned assenion  that  hnmediately  follows,  or  with  Is.  1.  10,  or  other 
Scripturts.  or  said  assertions,  and  the  other,  of  which  before,  lam 
ind«  (*(1  at  a  loss.  Sometimes  I  thhik  it  is  not  believing  the  pro- 
nusf,  or  tnisiing  tin?  Ij4)rd,  and  trusting  in  hhn,  you  mean  in  the 
positions  I  have  citeil ;  but  the  belief  of  the  goodness  of  one's  state 
that  he  is  a  saint.  If  that  was  what  you  intended,  I  heartily  wish 
von  had  said  so  much  in  the  book ;  but  as  diis  is  not  ordinarilv 
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what  is  meant  by  believing  in  Scripture,  I  must  suppose  it  was  not 
the  irlea  aflixed  to  your  words ;  and  an  expression  of  yours  seems 
lo  make  it  evident.  Had  you  plainly  stated  the  distinction,  betwixt 
the  impossibility  of  one's  actually  believing,  and  its  yet  being  his 
duty  to  believe,  in  the  circumstances  you  mentioned  ;  danger  of 
mistake  and  a  handle  for  cavil  had  been  cut  off, 

*'  Page  78,  line  20,  etc.,  you  say,  "  To  press  and  urge  them  to 
believe,  without  any  spiritual  Jiglit  or  sight,  tends  greatly  to  iielp 
forward  the  delusions  of  iho  ])nuce  of  darkness."  Had  you  said, 
to  press  them  to  believe  that  the  Jjord  was  their  God,  when  going  on 
a  course  of  sin,  or  when  sinninir;  presumptuously,  was  of  such  ten- 
dency, which  probably  was  in  j)art  wiiat  you  designed,  it  would  in 
my  humble  apprehension,  have  beenmucli  more  safe,  for  tlie  reasons 
given.  Also,  as  it  is  ordinarily  and  justly  observed,  that  thuy  who 
are  most  humbled  tliink  they  are  least  so,  when  under  a  saving 
work  of  the  Spirit,  perhaps  in  like  manner,  spiritual  light  and  sight 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  mistaken  or  not  duly  apprehended  ;  in 
which  case,  die  person,  upon  admitting  and  proceeding  u))on  your 
suppositions,  may  perhaps  be  aj)t  to  gi\'e  way  to  unbelief,  and  to 
say,  If  I  am  not  to  be  urged  by  the  Ix)rd's  servants  to  believe  in 
my  present  circumstances,  it  would  surely  be  presumptuous  in  me,  to 
entertain  thoughts  of  attempting  it.  Or,  it  may  be,  he  shall  think  he 
has  not  that  degree  of  spiritual  light  or  sight,  that  is  absolutely  necessa- 
ry hi  Mrder  to  his  believing,  and  duis  the  evil  heart  of  imbelief  shall 
make  him  depart  from  die  living  God,  and  neglect  to  set  to  his 
seal  that  he  is  true,  perhaps  from  the  apprehension  that  it  is  his 
duty  to  remain  as  he  is,  or  at  least  in  the  persuasion  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  essay  to  believe,  till  matters  be  otherwise  with  him. 
If  I  have  deduced  consequences  from  your  words  and  manner  of 
reasoning,  which  you  think  they  do  not  justly  bear,  I  will  be  glad 
to  be  rectified  by  you,  dear  Sir,  and  would  be  satisfied  to  know 
from  you,  how  the  practice  you  remark  upon  in  die  fore-mentionrd 
passage,  tends  to  help  forward  the  delusions  of  SiUan.  I  am  apt 
to  believe  tlie  grounds  upon  winch  you  proceed,  in  die  whole  para- 
graph I  have  mentioned,  is,  that  you  have  with  you,  real  Antino- 
mians,  who  teach  things  about  faith  and  believing,  subversive  of 
new  obedience  and  gospel  holiness,  and  inconsistent  with  the  Scrip- 
ture doctrines  concerning  them.  But  as  we  have  few,  if  any  such 
at  all,  (1  believe  I  might  say  more,)  in  diis  countr}',  and  at  die 
same  dme  have  numbers  who  would  have  the  most  accmate  and 
judicious  evangelical  jireachers  to  insist  a  great  deal  more  upon 
doings  and  less  ujion  believing,  Mark  x.  17 — 2.>,  for  what  reasons 
you  will  perceive,  1  am  afraid  your  words  will  be  misrepresented 
by  them,  and  a  sense  put  u|)on  your  expressions,  which  you  were 
far  from  intending.  1  expect  a  mighty  clamour  by  the  Seceders, 
if  tlie  book  shall  fall  into  dieir  hands.  All  I  shall  say  about  what 
is  expressed  by  you,  page  78,  line  32,  etc.  is,  Uiat  I  have  frequently 
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1 1  card  ii  tauu:lit  I)y  tliose  acoounicd  the  inosi  orthodox,  that  tlie  be- 
liever was  hound  to  irusi  in  tlie  I^rd,  in  the  very  worst  frame  h« 
ronld  Im^  in,  and  that  ihc  exc-reise  of  failli  was  the  way  to  be  dehv- 
(^red  from  darkness,  deathiesH,  harksliding,  etc.  It  is  impossible 
one  j>lu)nld  err,  wlio  follows  the  course  prescribed  by  tlm  Lord  in 
his  word.  I  suppose  no  person  is  hound  or  allowed  to  defer  be^ 
liexinir;  one  single  nionieut,  because  he  fmd.s  himself  in  a  bad  situ- 
ation,  because  the  Spirit  breathes  not  on  hlui,  or  he  finds  not  actual 
influence  from  heaven  conunnnicated  to  him  at  that  season,  ren- 
dering^ him  c:;pah!e  or  meet  lor  it;  for  this  reason,  diat  not  our 
ability  or  fitness,  but  the  [word's  connnand,  is  the  rule  of  duty,  etc. 
It  merits  eonsideraiioji,  whether  th*:  believer  should  ever  doubt  of 
his  state,  on  any  account  w hntcner ;  because  doubting,  as  opposed 
to  beli(?vina;,  is  absolutely  sinhd.  I  know  the  opposite  has  been 
prescribed,  w  hen  th(^  s;»int  is  plunged  in  prevailing  iniquity ;  but 
does  not  doubtinjL;;  stren^tben  corruption  ?  is  not  unbelief  tlie  lead- 
iiiii;  sin,  as  faith  is  the  leMdinu;  <;race  ? 

"  Pai:;e  2r)8,  (Mole,)  you  cite  as  an  authority  Mr.  Stoddard,  af- 
(irmiufj;,  "  One  way  of  sin  is  exc<.*ption  enough  against  men's  salva- 
tion, thouich  tln^ir  temptations  be  great."  I  well  remember  tbe 
siuL^ularly  judicious  Dr.  Owen  somewhere  says  to  this  eflect,  "Pre- 
valence ot  a  particular  sin  over  a  person  for  a  considerable  time, 
shews  him  to  be  no  saint,  except  when  under  the  power  of  a 
strong  temptation."  1  would  suppose  such  texts  as  Isaiah  Ixiv. 
(),  page  Oo,  3,  etc.  warranted  die  Doctor  to  assert  as  he  did. 
It  is,  1  own,  no  small  diflicully  to  steer  the  middle  course, 
bt  t\vixt  atibrding  hypocrites  ground  unwarrantably^  to  presiune 
on  the  one  hand,  and  wounding  the  liord's  dear  children  on 
the  other;  and  all  the  little  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  I  would 
hope  till'  liord  has  giv(Mi  me,  makes  me  think  Mr-  Shepherd, 
good  and  s^real  mnn  as  h(>  was,  verged  not  a  little  to  the  last  ex- 
trcnn*,  with  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  Mr,  Stoddard  symbolizes  in 
the  above  assertion  ;  lor  such  as  I  ha\e  mentioned,  I  apprehend  is 
the  drift  and  tendency  of  Mr.  She|»berd's  principles.  In  some  in- 
stances, daily  experience  and  observation  confn-m  me  still  more, 
that  we  sliould  be  very  cautious  and  modest  when  asserting  on  tliat 
head,  and  shuidil  take  can*  to  go  no  farther  in  the  malter,  dian  wc 
have  piiiin  Sc  riplure  to  bear  us  out.  The  consideration,  tliat  in- 
dwellinic  sin  sometimes  certainly  gels  such  ascendant,  that  die  new 
creatu.-e  is,  for  tin*  time  the  Ixwd  sees  meet,  as  fire  buried  under 
ashes,  undis(-erned  and  inactive*,  lays  foundation,  in  my  humble  ap- 
prehension, for  sa\  ing  somew  hat  stronger  on  that  |K)int,  dian  I  woidd 
choose  to  utter  in  public  teaching,  and  how  long  n  saint  may  ha^-e 
been  in  the  case  now  hinted,  I  suppose  it  belongs  not  to  us  precise- 
ly to  determine. 

"  Page  2'}9,  you  say,  "  Nor  can  a  true  saint  ever  fall  away,  so 
that  it  shall  come  to  diis,  diat  ordinarily  tJicro  shall  be  no  remark- 
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ublc  diflerence  in  hi?  walk  and  huliavio'ir  since  his  conversion,  from 
what  was  before."  1  do  not  ronifinlitT  that  th(>  Srriplure  any 
where  mentions,  thai  David  or  Solomon  \v<^jo  sanctified  from  the 
womb.  1  think  tlie  contrary  may  l)»*  prcsi lined  ;  and  it  is  evident 
for  a  consideraljle  lime,  with  the  first  ordinarily,  and  for  a  long  time, 
in  llie  case  of  the  latter  ordinarilr,  ihi'rc  was  a  remarkable  differ- 

• 

eiiee  for  the  worse,  in  the  walk  and  heliaviour  of  holh  of  them, 
when  we  are  snre  they  wvvv.  saints,  trom  what  it  appears  it  liad 
been  in  tlieir  yonnj^er  years.  Besides,  let  ns  suppose  a  person  of 
a  good  natural  disposition,  i)red  nj)  in  aversion  lo  ail  vicious  prac- 
tices, by  a  relis^ions  eduealion  and  evamph-,  and  viriuons  inclina- 
tion thus  cultivated  in  iiim,  2  JVter  i«.  JO,  and  he  i:?  converted 
when  come  to  maturity,  and  ai'urwaici.s  corniptifjn  in  him  meets 
Willi  peculiar  temptations  ;  1  tlouhi  nnieh  if  there  would  he  a  re- 
markable dilTerence  betwixt  his  then  con versatioii  and  walk,  niid 
that  in  unregeneracy.  The  contraiy  I  think  is  found  in  e\i)eri- 
cnce,  and  the  principlcjs  laid  down  h^ave  rcK)m  to  snp|>ose  it. 

'^I  own  in  what  I  have  alxn'o  said  I  have  i)erhaps  gone  farther 
tlian  becomes  a  man  of  my  standinir  in  writing  to  one  of  IVh*.  Ed- 
wards's experience,  and  am  heartily  sorry  my  hrst  letter  to  you  is 
in  such  a  strain,  and  on  such  a  subject.  Jiut  love  to  you,  dear  Sir, 
and  concern  lest  you  should  he  thought  to  patronize  what  I  am  sure 
you  do  not,  and  to  ojijKise  what  are  your  n?al  si?nliments,  made  me 
write  with  such  freedom  and  hreak  over  restraints,  which  modesty, 
decency,  etc.,  should  otherwise  have  laid  me  under,  that  you  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  know  in  what  light  these  things  I  mention  to 
you  apfiear  to  some  who  are  your  real  friends  in  diis  countr^^  A 
valuable  minister,  in  looking  into  what  is  noticed  in  pages  78  and 
79,  said  to  me,  it  would  he  right  some  should  write  you  ahout  it. 
and  1  take  this  first  opportunity,  that  yon  may  have  access  to  judge 
of  tlie  matter,  and  what  it  may  be  proper  for  you  to  do,  or  not  to 
do  in  it. 

"  I  will  expect  an  answer  with  your  convenience.  I  hope  you 
will  deal  freely  with  me  ;  for  I  can  say,  I  would  sit  downi  and  learn 
at  your  feet,  dear  Sir,  accounting  myself  as  a  child  m  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures,  when  compared  with  others  I  will  not  name,  and 
the  longer  I  live  I  see  the  greater  advantage  in  improvements  of 
that  kind-  Conceal  nothing  that  you  think  will  lend  to  put  me 
right  if  you  find  my  views  are  not  just.  I  proposed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  diis  letter  to  trouble  you  with  some  questions  or  doubts,  and 
shall  mention  one  or  two  at  prnseni.  Whai  should  one  do  who  is 
incessandy  harrasscd  by  Si^tan;  can  hy  no  means  keep  him  out  of 
his  mind;  has  used  all  means  presc  ribed  in  Scripture  and  sug- 
gested by  divines  for  resi.Ninnce  kuijun  to  him,  in  vain;  it  may 
be  for  a  long  time  has  cried  to  (/hrist,  but  he  hears  not, 
seems  not  to  regard  him ;  ail  his  rintrls  are  swallowed  up  in  the 
deluge  ol  tlie  foe :  do  what  he  will,  se(*ms  to  gain  no  ground  againM 


tin*  powers  oi*  (iarknoss  ;  is  apt  to  dread  he  shall  sink  under  tlic* 
lond,  and  nevnr  sliall  be  delivered  in  this  world  ?  What  would  you 
M(lvij>e  such  a  person  to  do  ?  What  construction,  tliink  you,  should 
he  put  on  tlie  sovereign  conduct  and  dispensation  of  Heaven  toward 
hiui  ?  I  have  occasion  to  he  conversant  about  this  case  practically 
demonstrated,  oi*  many  years  continuance,  without  interniption ; 
and  will  therefore  be  glad  to  have  your  mind  about  it  in  a  particular 
mr.nner,  and  as  much  at  larc;e  as  you  conveniently  can.  It  is  said, 
all  thinj^s  work  for  {!;ood,  etc.  As  degrees  of  glory  will  be  in  pro- 
(K)rtion  to  those  of  grace,  how  can  it  be  made  appear  it  is  for  one's 
good  what  sometimes  happens  to  saints,  their  being  permitted  to 
fall  under  hackslidings  and  spiritual  decays,  and  to  die  in  tliat  state, 
])erhnps  after  continuing  in  it  a  considerable  while,  and  when  their 
:*ituation  has  been  attend(*d  with  the  melancholy  circumstances  and 
iH)nsequences  that  sometimes  have  place  in  that  state  of  matters  ? 
The  solution  of  this  I  would  gladly  receive  from  you. 

"Are  the  works  of  the  great  Mr.  Boston  known  in  your  coimtiy, 
viz.  the  Fourfold  Slate  of  Man,  View  of  tlie  Covenant  of  Grace, 
and  a  Discom'se  on  Afflictions,  and  Church  communion,  etc.  If 
not  inform  me  by  your  leUer.  1  have  now  need  to  own  my  fault 
>n  trou))ling  you  with  so  long  a  letter,  and  so  1  shall  end,  etc. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Edwards  to  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  of  Cambuslang. 

''A^orilumptonj  Jan.  21  i  1747. 
*'To  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'CulIoch. 

*'  Rkv.  and  dear  Brother, 

"  The*  time  seems  long  to  me,  since  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  yon  ;  1  have  had  two  letters  from  each  of  my  other  corres- 
pondents in  Scotland,  since  I  have  had  any  from  you.  Our  corres- 
pondence has  been  to  me  very  pleasant ;  and  I  am  very  lotli  it  should 
iail. 

"•  (ireut  ehnnges  have  been,  dear  Sir,  since  I  have  had  a  letter 
from  you  ;  and  (rod  has  done  great  things,  botli  in  Scotland  and 
Ameriea :  Though  not  of  the  same  nature,  with  those  that  were 
wrought  some  years  ago,  by  the  out-jx)urings  of  liis  Spirit :  Yet 
ihosc!  wherein  his  Providence  is  on  many  accounts  exceedingly  re- 
markable? :  In  Scotland,  in  the  supjiression  of  the  late  rebellion; 
iMid  in  America,  in  oin*  preservation  from  the  great  French  Anna- 
da,  from  Brest,  and  their  utter  disappointment  and  confusion,  by 
ih(»  innnediaie  and  wonderful  Hand  of  Heaven  against  them,  witli- 
om  any  iiU<Mi)osition  of  any  arm  of  flesh :  The  nearest  akin  to 
(iod's  wond(Mful  works  of  old,  in  the  defence  of  his  people,  in 
Moses',  Joshua's,  and  Hezekiah's  time,  perhaps  of  any  that  have 
b(»en  in  these  latter  ages  of  the  world.  I  have  been  writing  some 
account  of  it  to  Mr.  McLaurin :  But  since  dien,  I  have  seen  a 
thanksginng  sermon  of  Mr.  Prince's,  preached  on  that  occasion : 
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ufi  wliich  is  a  much  more  distinct,  pailicnliir,  and  (I  suppose)  exact 
account  of  the  matter,  (which  sermon  you  will  douhtless  see.) 
Tliough  there  is  someUiing,  that  I  observed  in  my  Iciter  to  Air. 
McLaurin,  of  the  coming  of  that  fleet,  its  being  overruled  lor  our 
preservation,  in  this  part  of  die  land  where  1  dwell,  when  eminently 
exposed,  and  when  we  have  all  reason  to  think  our  enemies  in  C;uiadu 
liad  formed  designs  against  us,  that  Mr.  Prince  does  not  mcMi.ou. 

" In  my  last  letter  to  you,  1  wroteyou  jsome  thoughts  and  notions 
I  had  entertained,  concerning  the  pom-ing  out  of  die  sixtJi  viul 
on  the  river  Euphrates,  and  the  approach  of  die  happy  day  oi 
the  Church's  prosperity  and  glory,  and  the  utter  destruction  of  An- 
ticlirist,  and  odier  enemies  of  the  Church,  so  often  spoken  of  in  die 
Holy  Scriptures:  I  signified  it  as  what  appeared  to  me  probable, 
that  one  main  tiling  intended  by  the  drying  up  the  river  Euphrates, 
was  the  drying  up  the  temix)ral  supplies  and  income  of  the  Anti- 
christian  church  and  kingdom ;  and  suggested  it  to  consideration 
whether  God,  appearing  so  wonderfully  for  die  taking  Cape  I  Bre- 
ton, and  die  American  Fishery,  thereon  depending,  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  French,  and  thereby  drying  up  so  great  a  fountain  of 
the  wealdi  of  die  kingdom  of  France,  might  not  be  looked  upon 
as  one  efiect  of  the  sixth  vial.  I  would  now  also  propose  it  to  be 
considered,  wheUier  God's  so  extraordinarily  appearing  to  baflle  the* 
great  attempt  of  the  French  nadon,  to  re-possess  themselves  of  diis 
place,  be  not  some  confirmation  of  it;  and  whether  or  no  the  al- 
most ruining  tlie  French  East  India  Trade,  by  the  dreadful  hand 
of  heaven,  in  burving  their  stores  at  Port  L'Orient,  and  die  Uik'iw. 
so  manyof  dieir  ships  by  Commodore  Bannjt,  and  also  the  takin*; 
so  many  of  their  Soudi  Sea  ships,  vastly  rich,  and  several  oilier 
things  of  like  nature,  that  might  be  mentioned,  may  not  probably 
be  further  effects  of  this  vial.  But  whatevi»r  he  thought  of  these 
particidar  events,  and  the  application  of  the  j>roi»hecies  to  diem  ; 
yet  it  appears  to  me,  that  God's  late  dealings,  both  widi  Great  Bri- 
tain and  die  American  Plantations,  if  they  be  duly  considt^red,  as 
they  are  in  diemselves  and  circumstances,  allbrd  just  reason  to 
hoiKJ  that  a  day  is  approaching  for  the  peculiar  triumj»hs  of  divine 
mercy  and  sovereign  grace,  over  all  the  unwoiihinehs,  and  most  n'Z- 
grardted  provocations  of  men.  If  it  be  considered  what  God's 
past  dealings  have  been  with  Enirland  and  Scotland,  for  two  centu- 
ries past,  what  obligations  he  has  laid  those  nations  under,  and  par- 
ticularly llie  mercies  bestowed  more  lately;  and  \w^  then  well  <on- 
sider  die  kind,  manner,  and  degree,  of  die  provocations  und  wk'k- 
edness  of  diose  nations,  and  yet  that  God  so  spares  them,  and  ha- 
of  late  so  remarkably  delivered  tiiem,  when  so  exposed  to  <ii  ^erve(l 
destniction  :  and  if  it  be  also  considered  what  Ciod's  dealiui^s  have 
been  wiUi  diis  land,  on  its  first  settlement,  and  from  its  beginninji 
liitherto,  and  how  long  we  have  bei.Mi  revolting  and  glo^v.ng  worse. 
and  what  great  mercy  he  has  lately  granted  us,  on  die  late  remark- 
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able  slrivinj:  of  his  Spirit  u  ith  iis,  and  liow  liis  Spirit  has  been  treat- 
ed, his  mercy  iiiul  ^j^nwi*  desj>ised,  and  bitterly  op|X)scd,  how  great- 
ly \vc  havtj  backslidden,  wliat  a  dc^gjrce  of  stupidity  we  are  sunk 
ijito,  and  how  full  the  land  has  been  of  snch  kinds  of  wickedness, 
as  have  ap})roa(!hed  no  near  to  the  nnpardonabic  sin  against  tlie 
Holy  Gliosl,  and  how  obstinate  we  an*  still  in  our  wickedness,  with- 
out the  least  appearances  of  repentance  or  reformation ;  and  it  be 
then  considered  how  God  has  of  late  made  his  arm  bare,  in  almost 
miracidons  dispensations  of  his  Providence,  in  our  belialf,  to  succeed 
us  against  our  enemi(»s,  and  defend  us  from  them : — ^I  say  if  tliese 
things  be  considered,  it  apj)ears  evident  to  me,  not  only  that  God'e 
mercies  are  inlinitely  above  the  mercies  of  men ;  but  also  that  he 
has  in  these  thinijs,  gone  quite  out  of  the  usual  course  of  his  Provi- 
dence and  manner  oi'  deahngs  with  his  professing  people,  and  I  con- 
f(»ss,  it  gives  me  great  hope  that  God's  appointed  time  is  approach- 
ing, for  the  triumphs  and  displays  of  his  hifniite,  sovereign  grace, 
bcwond  all  that  ever  has  been  before,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ;  at  least  I  tliink  there  is  much  in  these  things,  considered 
together  with  other  remarkable  diings  God  has  lately  done,  to  en- 
courage and  animate  Ciod's  ])eoplc  unitedly  to  cry  to  God,  that  he 
would  appi^ar  for  die  bringing  on  those  glorious  effects  of  his 
mercy,  so  often  foretold  to  be  in  the  latter  days ;  and  particularly 
to  continue  that  C-oncert  for  Prayer,  set  on  foot  in  Scotland,  and 
which  it  is  now  propos(ul  to  continue  seven  years  longer.  My  wife 
and  children  join  with  me  in  resi)ectful,  cordial  sidutadons  to  you 
and  yoMis. 

"'I'iiat  we  may  b<?  remembered  hi  your  prayers,  is  die  request, 
dear  Sir,  of  your  allectionate  Brother, 

'•.h)NATiiAN  Edwards." 

To  the  letter  from  Mr.  Gillesjiie,  Mr.  Kdwards  returned  die 
followin''  answer. 

''  A'ort/i(tmpton,  Srjtt.  4,  1747. 

•"  UkV.   and   DKAIt  SiH, 

"1  received  your  letter  of  \ov.  21,  1740,  though  very  long 
after  it  was  written.  1  tlumk  you  for  it,  and  for  your  proposing  a 
roi.cspo'ulenee.  Stich  an  offer  I  shall  gladly  embrace,  and  es- 
teem it  a  i»;reai  privile^^^  niore  i^speeialiy  from  the  character  I 
have  ri'eei\ed  of  you  from  Mr.  Abercrombie,  who  1  perceive  was 
iutimatelv  acuuainted  widi  vou. 

•'1  w 

As  to  the  objections  you  make  against  some  things  contained 
in  my  work  on  Urllsrlous  .lll'rrtions,  1  am  sorry  you  did  not  read 
the  book  throuu;h,  bcHore  you  made  them;  if  you  had,  perhaps  the 
difiiculties  would  not  have  appeared  rpiite  so  great.  As  to  what  is 
eontaiiipd  in  the  7Hth  and  71>th  jwges,  I  $upj)ose  dicre  is  not  the 
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least  difTerence  of  opinion  between  you  and  me,  iinloss  it  be  con- 
cerning the  signification  and  propriety  of  expressions.  I  mn  fully 
of  your  mind,  and  always  was  witliout  tlie  least  doubt  of  it ;  "  That 
every  one,  botli  saint  and  sinner,  is  indispensably  bound,  at  all  sea- 
sonSy  by  the  divine  autliority,  to  believe  instantly  on  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  that  the  coinmand  of  die  I^ord,  1  John  iii.  23,  that  wo 
should  believe  on  the  name  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,  as  it  is  a 
prescription  of  the  moral  law,  no  less  binds  die  sinner  to  imme- 
diate performance,  than  the  commandment  not  to  kill,  to  keep  the 
Sabbadi  day,  or  any  other  duty,  as  to  the  present  pc^rformance  of 
which,  in  way  of  duty,  all  agree  the  sinner  is  bound ;  and  that  men 
are  bound  to  trust  the  divine  faithfulness,  be  their  case  WMth  respect 
to  light  and  darkness,  sight,  etc.  what  it  will ;  and  that  no  situation 
they  can  be  in,  looses  diem  from  obligation  to  glorify  die  Lord  at 
all  seasons,  and  to  expect  the  fulfilment  of  his  words;  and  that  the 
sinner  who  is  without  spiritual  light  or  sight  is  bound  to  believe,  and 
that  it  is  a  duty  at  that  very  time  incumbent  on  him  to  believe." 
But  I  conceive  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  these 
two  things,  viz.  its  being  die  duty  of  a  man,  who  is  widiout  spiritual 
light  or  sight,  to  believe,  and  its  being  his  duty  to  believe  without 
spiritual  light  or  sight,  or  to  believe  while  he  yet  remains  without 
spiritual  light  or  sight.  Just  the  same  difference,  which  diere  is  be- 
tween these  two  things,  viz.  its  being  his  duty  who  has  no  faith  to 
believe,  and  its  being  his  duty  to  believe  without  fahh,  or  to  believe 
witliout  beheving.  I  tnist  none  will  assert  the  latter,  because  of 
the  contradiction  which  it  implies.  As  it  is  not  proper  to  say,  it  is 
a  man's  duty  to  believe  without  faiUi,  because  it  implies  a  contradic- 
tion ;  so  I  think  it  equally  improper  to  s.iy,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  be- 
lieve widiout  those  things  which  are  essentially  implied  in  faith,  be- 
cause that  also  implies  a  contradiction.  But  a  spiritual  sight  of 
Christ,  or  knowledge  of  Christ,  is  essentially  implied  in  the  very 
nature  and  notion  of  faith  ;  and  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  be- 
lieving on  Christ,  without  spiritual  light  or  sight.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  man,  who  is  without  those  things  wiiich  essentially  belong  to  faith, 
to  believe ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man,  who  is  without  those  things 
which  essentially  belong  to  love,  to  love  God ;  because  it  is  an  in- 
dispensable obligation  that  lies  on  all  men  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
circumstances,  to  love  God  :  but  yet  it  is  not  a  duty  to  love  God 
without  loving  him,  or  continuing  w  ithout  those  things  which  essen- 
tially belong  to  his  love.  It  is  llie  duty  of  those  who  have  no  sense 
of  die  loveliness  of  God  and  have  no  esteem  of  him,  to  love  him, 
and  they  are  not  in  the  least  excused,  by  die  want  of  this  sense  and 
esteem  in  not  loving  him  one  moment ;  but  yet  it  would  be  properly 
nonsense  to  say  it  is  dieir  duty  to  love  hirn,  without  any  sense  of 
his  loveliness,  or  esteem  of  lii'm.  It  is  indeed  dieir  duty  diis  mo- 
ment to  come  out  of  dieir  disesteem,  and  stupid  wicked  insensibility 
of  his  loveliness,  and  to  love  him.  I  made  the  distinction,  (I  thought) 
Vol.  I.  30 
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very  plainly,  in  llie  niitlsl  of  those  soiitoncos  you  quote  as  exce|v 
lionable.    l  say  cxj^rc^ssly,  p.  74,  "  Jt  is  truly  the  duty  of  those,  who 
are  in  darkness,  to  vomn  out  of  darkness  into  liu:hl  and  believe;  but, 
llial  they  should  confidently  believe   and  trust,  while  tliey  yet  re- 
main withovt  spiriuial  lii:;ht  or  si|i;lit,  is  an  anti-scriptural  and  absurd 
doctrine."     The  niisunderslandin}!;  between  us,  dear  Sir,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  in  the  ditFerent  application  of  the  particle  without^  in  my 
use  of  it,  and  your  understanding  of  it,  or  what  we  understand  as 
spoken  of  and  supposed  in  tJie  expression,  ivithout  spiritual  light 
or  sifr/it.     As  I  use  it,  I  aj^ply  it  to  die  act  of  believing,  and  I  sup- 
IX)se  it  to  be  very  absurd  to  talk  of  an  act  of  faith  without  spiritual 
light  or  sight,  wherctin  I  suppose  you  will  allow  me  to  be  in  tlie 
right.     As  you  understand  it,  it  is  applied  to  duty  or  obligation^  and 
you  suppose  it  to  he  not  at  all  absurd,  to  talk  of  an  obligation  to  be- 
lieve without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  but  that  the  obligation  remains 
full,  where  diere  is  no  s})irilual  light  or  sight,  wherein  I  allow  you  are 
in  tlie  right.     I  think.  Sir,  if  you  read  what  I  have  said  in  my  book  on 
this  head  as;ain,  it  will  be  exceedingly  apparent  to  you,  that  it  is  thus 
that  I  apply  die  jweposition  without ^  and  not  as  you  before  un- 
derstood it.     I  thought  1  had  very  plainly  manifested,  diat  what  I 
meant  by  being  in  darkness  was  being  in  spiritual  blindness j  and 
so  hi  a  dead,   stupid,  and  unchristian  frame,  and  not  what  is  com- 
monly called  being  without  the  light  of  God's  countenance,  under 
the  hidings  of  his  face,     (jrcat  numbers  in  this  country  proceed  on 
the  supiK)sition,  in  their  opinions  and  practice,  that  there  really  is 
such  a  manner  of  believing,  such  a  kind  of  faith  as  Uiis,  riz.  a  con- 
fident believing  and  firm  trusting;  in  God  in  the  dark,  in  the  sense 
just  mentioned,  which  is  die  subject  matter  of  dinne  prescription, 
and  which  many  actually  have.     Indeed  Uiere  are  innumerable  in- 
stances of  such  as  are  apjiarently  in  a  most  negligent,  apostate,  and 
ever}'  way  unchristian  and  wicked  frame;  who  yet,  encouraged  by  this 
principle,  retain  a  strong  confidence  of  dieir  piety,  and  imagine  that 
herein  diey  do  their  duty  and  glorit'y  God,  under  the  notion  of  trust- 
ing God  in  the  dark,  and  hoping  against  hope,   and  not  relying  on 
their  own  righteousness  ;  and  diey  sup])ose  it  would  sliow  a  legal 
spirit  to  do  otherwise.     I  thought  it  would  be  manifest  to  every 
reader  that  I  was  arguing  against  such  persons  as  these. 

"  You  say,  "  It  merits  consideration,  whether  the  believer  should 
ever  doulit  of  his  state,  on  any  account  whatever,  because  doubt- 
ing, as  opiK)sod  to  believing,  is  absolutely  sinful."  Here,  Sir,  you 
seem  to  sui)|K)se  that  a  person's  doid)ting  of  his  own  good  estate^  is 
the  proper  ()i)posite  o(  faith,  and  these  ancl  some  otlier  expressions 
ill  your  letter  seem  to  supjiose  that  doubting  ofone^s  good  estate^ 
and  nnbeUej\  are  tlu?  same  thing  ;  and  so,  tJiat  confidence  in  one's 

food  estate,  ixnd  faith,  are  the  same  thing.     This,  I  acknowledge, 
do  not  understand  ;  I  do  not  suppose  faith,  and  aperson^s  believ- 
ing that  he  hasfaithj  to  be  the  same  tiling.     Nor  do  I  take  un&e- 
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liefy  or  being  without  faith,  and  doubting  whether  he  lias  ity  to  be 
ihe  same  thing,  but  entirely  diflerent.  I  siiould  Iiave  been  glad 
either  that  you  had  taken  a  little  more  notice  of  wliat  I  say  on  tliis 
head,  p.  79,  80,  or  that  you  had  said  something  to  convince  me  that 
I  am  wrong  in  this  point.  The  e^rerchc  of  faith  is  doubtless  the  way 
to  be  delivered  from  darkness,  deadncss,  backsliding^  etc.  or  rather 
is  the  deliverance ;  as  forsaking  sin  is  tlie  way  to  deliverance  from 
sn,  and  is  the  deliverance  itself.  The  exercise  of  grace  is  doubt- 
less the  way  to  deliverance  from  a  graceless  frame,  which  consists 
in  the  want  of  the  exercise  of  grace.  But  as  to  what  you  say,  or 
seem  to  intimate,  that  a  person^s  being  confident  of  his  own  good 
estate,  is  the  way  to  be  delivered  from  darkness,  deadness,  back- 
sliding and  prevailing  iniquity  ;  I  tliink,  whoever  supposes  this  to  be 
God's  method  of  delivering  his  saints,  when  sunk  into  an  evil,  care- 
less carnal  and  uncliristian  frame,  first  to  assure  them  of  tlieir  good 
estate  and  his  favour,  while  they  yet  remain  in  such  a  frame,  and 
to  make  thai  the  means  of  their  deliverance,  does  surely  mistake 
God's  method  of  dealing  wiili  such  persons.  Among  all  the  mul- 
titudes I  have  had  opj)ortiuiity  to  observe,  I  never  knew  one  dealt 
with  after  tliis  manner.  I  have  known  many  brought  i)ack  from 
great  declension,  who  appeared  to  me  to  be  real  saints  ;  but  it  was 
in  away  very  difTerent  from  this.  In  the  first  place,  conscience 
has  been  awakened,  and  diey  have  been  brought  into  distressing 
fears  of  the  wrath  of  God.  Thus  they  have  become  tlie  subjects 
of  a  new  work  of  humiliation,  and  have  been  led  deeply  to  feel 
that  they  deserve  his  wratli,  even  while  they  have  feared  it,  before 
God  has  delivered  them  from  their  apprehensions,  and  comforted 
them  with  a  renewed  sense  of  his  favour. 

"  As  to  what  I  say  of  die  necessity  of  universal  obedience,  or  of 
one  loay  of  known  sin,  (i.  e.  so  as  properly  to  be  said  to  be  the  way 
and  manner  of  the  man,)  being  exce])tion  enough  against  a  man's 
salvation  ;  I  should  have  known  better  what  to  have  said  further 
about  it,  if  you  had  briefly  shown  how  the  passages  of  Scripture 
which  I  mention,  and  the  arguments  which  I  deduce  from  them, 
are  insufficient  for  the  proof  of  this  point.  I  confess  they  appear 
to  me  to  prove  it  as  fully,  as  any  thing  concerning  the  necessary 
qualifications  of  a  christian  can  be  proved  from  Scripture. 

"  You  object  against  my  saying  p.  259,  "  Nor  can  a  true 
saint  ever  fall  away  to  such  a  degree,  tiiat  ordinarily  there  shall  be 
no  remarkable  diflerence  between  his  behaviour,  after  his  conver- 
sion, and  before."  This,  1  think,  implies  no  more  tlian  tijat  his  be- 
haviour, in  similar  circumstances,  and  under  similar  trials,  will  have 
a  remarkable  difference.  As  to  tlie  instances  of  David  and  Solo- 
mon, I  am  not  aware  that  die  Scriptures  give  us  any  where  so  full 
a  history  of  tlieir  behaviour  before  their  conversion,  as  to  enable  us 
to  compare  it  with  their  subsequent  life.  These  examples  are  un- 
ceruin.     But  1  tliink  those  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures  are  not  un- 
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certain,  which  I  mention  in  the  passage  you  cite,  to  prove  that  coDr 
verts  are  new  men,  new  creatures,  tliat  they  are  renewed  not  only 
within  but  without,  that  old  tilings  are  passed  away  and  all  things 
become  new,  that  they  walk  in  newness  of  life,  tliat  tlie  members 
of  their  bodies  are  new,  that  whereas  they  before  were  the  servants 
of  sin,  and  yielded  tlieir  members  servants  of  iniquity,  now  they 
yield  them  ser\'ants  of  righteousness  unto  holiness. 

''As  to  the  doubts  and  cases  of  difRculty  you  mention,  I  think  it 
needless  for  a  divine  of  your  character,  to  apply  for  the  solution  of 
them  to  one,  who  ought  rather  to  take  the  attitude  of  a  learner. 
However,  since  you  arc  pleased  to  insist  on  my  giving  my  mind 
upon  them,  I  would  observe,  with  regard  to  tlie  first  case  you  men- 
tion, tliat  of  a  person  mcessantly  harrassed  by  Satan,  etc.  jrou  do 
not  point  out  the  nature  of  the  temptations  with  which  he  is  har- 
rassed ;  and  without  diis,  I  thmk  it  impossible  to  give  proper  advice 
and  direcdons  concerning  it.  Satan  is  to  be  resisted  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent manner,  in  different  kinds  of  onsets.  When  persons  are 
harrassed  with  those  strange,  horrid  impressions,  to  which  persons 
afflicted  with  hypochondria  are  often  subject ;  he  is  to  be  resisted  in 
a  very  different  manner,  from  what  is  proper  in  cases  of  violent 
temptation  to  gratify  some  worldly  lust.  In  the  former  case,  I 
should  by  no  means  advise  men  to  resist  tlie  devil  by  entering  tlie 
lists  with  him,  and  engaging  in  a  violent  struggle  with  the  grand  ad- 
versary ;  but  rather  by  diverting  the  mind  from  his  frightful  su^es- 
tions,  by  going  on  stedfastly  and  diligently  in  tlie  ordinary  course 
of  duty,  without  allowing  themselves  time  and  leisure  to  attend  to 
his  sophistr}',  and  by  committing  themselves  to  Crod  in  prayer. 
That  is  the  best  way  of  resisting  the  de\'il,  wliich  crosses  nis  de- 
sign most ;  and  he  more  cJFcctually  disappoints  him  in  such  cases, 
who  treats  him  wit!)  neglect,  than  he  who  engages  in  a  direct  cod» 
flict,  and  tries  his  strength  and  skill  with  him,  in  a  violent  dispute 
or  combat.  Tlie  latter  course  rather  gives  him  an  ad^'antage ;  and 
if  he  can  get  persons  thus  engaged  in  a  violent  struggle,  he  gains  a 
great  point.  He  knows  that  hypochondricai  persons  are  not  quali- 
fied to  maintain  it.  By  diis  he  diverts  him  from  tlie  ordinary  course 
of  duty ;  and  having  gained  his  attention  to  what  he  says,  he  has 
opportunity  to  use  all  his  craft  and  subtlety.  By  such  a  struggle 
he  raises  a  deeper  melancholy,  weakens  the  mind  suU  more,  gels 
the  unhappy  man  faster  and  faster  in  his  snares,  and  increases  his 
anxiety  of  mind  ;  which  is  the  very  tiling  by  which  he  mainly  ac- 
complishes all  his  purjKDses  widi  such  persons. 

"  As  to  the  difliculty  of  verifying  Rom.  viii.  20.  All  things  lAoB 
uH>rk  together  for  good  to  them  tliat  love  God,  in  the  case  rf  a 
cliristian  who  fails  under  backsliding  and  spiritual  decays ;  it  is  not 
perfectly  obvious  how  this  is  to  be  interpreted,  and  how  far  it  umf 
hence  be  inferred,  that  the  temptations  of  christians  from  Satan  md 
an  evil  world,  and  their  declensions  and  sins,  shall  surely  work  far 
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Uieir  good.      However,  since  you  desire  my  thoughts,  1  will  en- 
deavour to  express  tlium. 

"  Two  things  may  be  laid  down,  as  certain  and  indubitable,  con- 
cerning this  doctrine  of  the  apostle. 

"  Jf^irst.  Tlie  meaning  cannot  be  that  God's  actual  dispensations 
towards  each  christian  are  tlic  best  for  him  of  all  that  are  possible: 
or  tliat  all  tilings  which  are  ordered  for  him,  or  done  with  respect 
to  hinni,  are  in  all  respects  better  for  him  than  any  tiling  which  God 
<x>iild  have  ordered  or  done,  issuing  in  die  highest  good  and  lia))- 
piness  to  which  he  can  possibly  be  brought ;  for  that  implies  tliat 
God  will  confer  on  every  one  of  his  elect,  as  much  happiness  as  he 
can  confer,  in  tlie  utmost  exercise  of  his  omnipotence,  and  this  sets 
aside  all  those  different  degrees  of  grace  and  holmess  here,  and 
glory  hereafter,  which  he  bestows  according  to  his  sovereign  plea- 
sure. 

*'  AH  things  w-ork  together  for  good  to  the  saints ;  all  may  have 
a  concurring  tendency  to  their  happiness,  and  may  finally  issue  in  it, 
and  yet  not  tend  to,  or  issue  in,  tlic  highest  possible  degree  of  hap- 
piness. There  is  a  certain  measure  of  holiness  and  happiness,  to 
which  each  one  of  the  elect  is  eternally  appointed,  and  all  tilings 
that  relate  to  him,  work  togedier  to  bring  to  pass  this  appointed 
measure  of  good.  The  text  and  context  speak  of  God's  eternal  pur- 
pose  of  good  to  tlie  elect,  predestinating  them  to  a  conformity  to  his 
Son  in  holiness  and  happiness ;  and  )hc  im])licit  reasoning  of  die  apos- 
tle leads  us  to  suppose  that  all  things  will  purely  concur  to  bring  to 
effect  God's  eternal  purjKJse.  Hence  from  his  reasoning  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  all  dihigs  will  tend  to,  and  work  together  to  accom- 
plish diat  degree  of  good  which  God  has  purposed  to  bestow  upon 
them,  and  not  any  more.  Indeed  it  would  be  in  itself  unreasona- 
ble to  suppose  any  thing  else  ;  for  as  God  is  the  sujireme  ordercr 
of  all  diings,  doubdess  all  diings  shall  be  so  ordered,  that  with  one 
consent,  diey  shall  help  to  bring  to  pass  his  ends  and  ])urposes ;  but 
surely  not  to  bring  to  pass  what  he  does  not  aim  at,  and  never  in- 
tended. God,  in  his  government  of  the  world,  is  carrying  on  his 
own  designs  in  every  diing  ;  but  lie  is  not  carrying  on  that  which  is 
not  his  design,  and  dierefore  there  is  no  need  of  supposing,  that  all 
the  circumstances,  means  and  advantages  of  every  saint,  are  the 
best  in  ev^eiy  respect  diat  God  could  have  ordered  for  him,  or  diat 
diere  could  have  been  no  circumstances  or  means  of  which  he 
could  have  been  the  subject,  which  would  widi  God's  usual  bles- 
sing have  issued  in  his  greater  good.  Every  christian  is  a  living 
stone,  that  in  this  present  state  of  preparation,  is  fitting  for  die  place 
appointed  for  him  in  die  heavenly  temple.  In  this  sense  all  diings 
undoubtedly  work  together  for  good  to  every  one  who  is  called  ac- 
cording to  God's  purpose.  He  is,  all  the  while  he  lives  in  this 
world,  by  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  him,  fitting 
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for  the  parliculur  mansion  in  glory,  which  is  ap|X)intetl  and  prejiar- 
ed  for  hlni. 

Secondly,  Wljen  it  is  said,  that  "  all  tilings  work  logedier  for 
good,  to  them  lliat  love  God,"  it  cannot  be  intended  that  all  things, 
both  positive  arid  negative,  are  best  for  them;  in  other  words,  that 
not  only  every  positive  thing,  of  which  christians  are  the  subjects, 
or  in  which  they  are  concerned,  will  work  for  Uieir  good,  but  also, 
that,  when  any  tiling  is  absent  or  withheld  from  them  by  God  in  his 
providence,  tliat  absence  or  widiholding  is  also  for  tlieir  good,  in 
such  a  sense,  as  to  be  better  for  diem  than  the  presence  or  be- 
stowmcnt  would  have  been  :  For  this  would  have  the  same  absurd 
consequence  which  was  mentioned  before,  viz.  That  God  makes 
every  christian  as  happy  as  he  possibly  can  make  liim.  And  if  so,  it 
would  follow  that  God's  wiililiolding  from  his  people  greater  de- 
grees of  the  sanctifying  influences  of  his  Spirit,  is  for  their  good, 
and  that  it  is  best  for  tliem  to  live  and  die  with  so  small  a  measure 
of  piet)'  as  they  actually  possess,  which  is  tlie  same  as  to  say,  that 
it  is  for  their  good  to  have  no  more  good,  or  diat  it  is  for  their  hap- 
piness to  have  no  more  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  If  we  care- 
fully examine  die  Apostle's  discourse  in  Rom.  viii.  it  will  be  appa- 
rent that  his  words  imply  no  such  diing.  All  God's  creatures,  and 
all  that  he  does  in  disposing  of  diem,  is  for  die  good  of  the  cliris- 
tian  ;  but  it  will  not  thence  follow,  diat  all  God's  forbearing  to  do 
is  also  for  his  good,  or  diat  it  is  best  for  him,  that  God  does  no 
more  for  him. 

Hence,  with  regard  to  die  position,  diat  the  sins  and  tcmptauons 
of  christians  are  for  dieir  good ;  1  suppose  the  following  things  to 
be  true : 

1 .  That  all  diings,  whatsoever,  are  for  their  good,  diings  nega- 
tive as  well  as  positive,  in  diis  sense,  diat  God  intends  that  some 
benefit  to  them  shall  arise  from  every  thing,  so  that  soniQwhat  of 
the  grace  and  love  of  God,  will  hereafter  be  seen  to  have  been  ex- 
ercised towards  them  in  every  thing.  At  the  same  dme,  the  sove- 
reignty of  God  will  also  be  seen,  with  regard  to  die  measure  of 
the  good  or  benefit  aimed  at,  in  diat  some  odier  diings,  if  God  had 
seen  cause  to  order  diem,  would  have  produced  an  higher  benefit. 
And  with  regard  to  negadve  disposals — consisting,  not  in  God's 
doinc:,  but  forbearing  to  do,  not  in  giving,  but  withholding— some 
benefit,  in  some  respect  or  other,  will  ever  accrue  to  them,  even 
from  these  ;  diough  somedmes  the  benefit  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
benefit  widiheld,  if  it  had  been  bestowed.  As  for  instance,  when 
a  christian  lives  and  dies  comparatively  low  in  grace ;  some  good  im- 
provement shall  be  made  even  of  this,  in  his  eternal  state,  whereby  he 
shall  receive  a  real  benefit,  diough  the  benefit  shall  not  be  equal  to 
the  benefit  of  an  higher  degree  of  holiness,  if  God  had  bestowed  it. 

*'  2.  God  carries  on  a  design  of  love  to  his  people,  and  to  each 
individual  christian,  not  only  in  all  things  of  which  they  are  the 
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subjects  while  they  live,  but  also  in  all  bis  works  and  dispensations, 
ancl  in  all  bis  acts  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

"  3-  That  tlie  sin  in  general,  of  Christians,  is  for  tlieir  good,  in 
this  respect,  viz.  that  tbroue;h  the  sovereign  grace  and  infinite  wis- 
dom of  God,  tlie  fact  tliat  they  have  been  sinfnl  fallen  creatures, 
and  not  from  tlie  beginning  perfectly  innocent  and  holy  as  the  elect 
angeb,  will  issue  in  a  high  advancement  of  their  eternal  happi- 
ness ;  and  that  they  shall  obtain  some  additional  good,  on  occasion 
of  all  the  sin  of  which  they  have  been  the  subjects,  or  have  com- 
mitted, beyond  what  tliey  would  have  had,  if  tlicy  never  had  been 
fallen  creatures. 

"4.  The  sin  of  christians  cannot  in  this  sense  be  for  tlieir  good, 
that  it  should  finally  be  best  for  them,  that  while  they  lived  in  this 
world,  their  restoration  and  recovery  from  tlie  corruption  to  which 
they  became  subject  by  the  fall,  was  no  greater,  that  the  mortifica- 
tion of  sin,  and  spiritual  vivification  of  tlie  soul,  was  carried  on  to 
no  higher  degree,  that  diey  were  so  deficient,  in  love  to  God,  love 
to  men,  humility,  and  heavenly-raindedness,  tliat  they  did  so  few 
good  works,  and  consequently,  that  in  general,  they  had  so  much 
an,  and  so  little  holiness ;  for  in  proportion  as  one  of  these  is  more, 
the  other  will  be  less,  as  infallibly,  as  darkness  is  more  or  less,  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  light.  It  cannot  finally 
be  better  for  christians,  that  in  general,  while  they  live,  they  had  so 
much  sin  of  heart  and  life,  rather  than  more  holiness  of  heart  and 
life ;  because  the  reward  of  all  at  last,  will  be  according  to  their 
works.  He  that  sowed  sparingly,  shall  reap  sparingly,  and  he  that 
sowed  bountifully,  shall  reap  also  bountifully,  and  he  that  builds 
wood,  hay  and  stubble,  shall  finally  suffer  loss,  and  have  a  less  re- 
ward, than  if  he  had  built  gold,  silver  and  precious  stones,  though 
lie  himself  shall  be  saved.     JBut  not\\ithstandmg  tliis, 

"  5.  The  sins  and  falls  of  cliristians,  may  be  for  tlieir  good, 
and  for  the  better,  in  tliis  respect,  that  the  issue  may  be  better  than 
if  the  temptation  had  not  happened^  and  so  the  occasion  not  given, 
either  for  the  sin  of  yielding  to  tlie  temptation,  or  llie  virtue  of  over- 
coming it :  And  yet  not  in  tliis  respect,  (with  regard  to  their  sins 
or  falls  in  general,)  that  it  should  be  better  for  tliein  in  tlie  issue, 
that  they  have  yielded  to  die  temptation  offered,  dian  if  they  had 
overcome.  For  die  fewer  victories  they  obtain  over  temptation, 
the  fewer  are  their  good  works,  and  particularly  of  that  kind  of 
good  works  to  which  a  distinguished  reward  is  promised  in  Rev.  ii. 
and  iii.  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Scripture.  The  word  of  God 
represents  the  work  of  a  christian  in  this  world  as  a  warfare,  and  it 
is  evident  in  the  Scriptures,  that  he  who  acquits  himself  as  the  best 
soldier,  shall  win  the  greatest  prize.  Therefore,  when  cliristians 
are  brouglit  into  backslidings  and  decays,  by  being  overcome  hy 
temptations,  the  issue  of  their  backslidings  may  be  some  good  to 
them,  beyond  what  diey  would  have  received  if  the  temptations 
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had  never  existed  ;  and  yet  their  backslidings  in  general  may  be  n 
great  loss  to  them  in  this  res|)ect,  that  tliey  shall  have  much  less 
reward,  than  if  the  temptations  had  been  overcome,  and  they  had 
persevered  in  spiritual  vigour  and  diligence.  But  yet  this  don't 
liinder,  but  that, 

"6.  It  may  be  so  ordered  by  a  sovoreign  and  all-wise  God,  that 
the  falls  and  backslidings  of  christians,  tlirough  tlieir  being  over- 
conie  by  temptations  in  some  particular  instances,  may  prove  best 
for  them,  not  only  because  the  issue  may  be  greater  good  to  tliem, 
than  tlicy  would  have  received  if  the  temptation  had  not  happened^ 
but  even  greater  in  that  instance,  than  if  the  temptation  had  been 
overcome.  It  may  be  so  ordered,  that  their  being  overcome  by 
that  temptation,  shall  bo  the  occasion  of  their  having  greater 
strength,  and  on  the  whole,  obtaining  more  and  greater  victories, 
tlian  if  they  had  not  fallen  in  that  instance.     But  this  is  no  where 

Cromised,  nor  can  it  be  so,  that,  in  the  general,  it  should  prove 
etter  for  them  that  they  were  foiled  so  much,  and  did  overcome 
so  litde,  in  the  course  ot  dieir  lives,  and  that  finally  their  decay  is 
so  great,  or  their  progress  so  small.  From  diese  things  it  ap- 
pears, 

"  7.  That  the  saying  of  the  Apostle,  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  them  that  love  God,  though  it  be  fulfilled  in  some  re- 
spects to  all  chrisUans,  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances,  yet  it 
is  fulfilled  more  especially  and  eminently  to  christians  continuing 
in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God,  not  falling  from  the  exercises,  or 
failing  in  the  fruits  of  divine  love  in  times  of  trial.  Then  it  is,  tliat 
temptations,  enemies  and  suffering,  will  be  best  for  them,  working 
diat  which  is  most  for  their  good  every  way,  and  they  shall  be 
more  than  conquerors  over  tribulation,  distress,  persecution,  famine, 
nakedness,  peril  and  sword,  Rom.  viii.  35 — 37. 

"  8.  As  God  is  carrying  on  a  design  of  love  to  each  individual 
christian,  in  all  his  works  and  dispensations  whatsoever,  so  the  par- 
ticular design  of  love  to  them  which  he  is  carrying  on,  is  to  fit 
them  for,  and  bring  them  to  their  appointed  place  in  die  heavenly 
temple,  or  to  that  identical  degree  of  happiness  and  glory  in  heav- 
en, which  his  eternal  love  designed  for  them,  and  no  other.  For 
God's  design  of  love  or  of  happiness  to  them,  is  only  just  what  it 
is,  and  is  not  different  from  itself;  and  to  fulfil  this  particular  de- 
sign of  love,  ever)'  thing  which  God  does,  or  in  any  respect  dis- 
poses, whether  it  be  positive,  privative  or  negative,  contributes; 
because,  doubtless,  eveiy  thing  which  God  does,  or  in  any  respect 
offers,  tends  to  fulfil  his  aims  and  designs.  Therefore,  undoubt- 
edly, 

"  9.  All  the  while  the  christian  lives  in  the  w^orld,  he  is  prepar- 
ing for  liis  appointed  mansion  in  glor}- ,  and  fitting  for  his  place  in 
the  heavenly  building.  All  his  temptations,  though  they  may  oc- 
casion, for  the  present,  great  spiritual  injuries,  yet  at  last  shall  be 
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an  occasion  of  his  being  iiioro  fitted  for  his  pliice  in  i2;Iory.  Hence 
we  may  detennine,  that  liowevcr  the  christian  may  die  in  some  re- 
spects under  tiie  decay  of  spiritual  comfort,  and  of  some  religious 
affections,  yet  every  christian  dies  at  tliat  time  when  his  habitual 
fitness  for  his  place  in  tlie  heavenly  tem|)le  is  most  complete,  be- 
cause otherwise,  all  things  which  happen  to  him  while  he  lives, 
would  not  work  together  to  fit  him  for  that  place. 

**  10-  God  brings  his  people,  at  tlie  end  of  their  lives,  to  diis 
greatest  fitness  for  tlieir  place  in  heaven,  not  by  diminishing  holi- 
ness in  their  hearts,  but  by  increasing  it,  and  carrying  on  the  work 
of  grace  in  dieir  souls.  If  it  be  not  so,  tliat  cannot  be  true,  that 
where  GSod  has  begwn  a  good  work  he  will  perform  ity  or  carry  it 
on  to  the  day  of  Christ ;  for  if  diey  die  widi  a  less  degree  of  holi- 
ness than  they  had  before,  then  it  ceases  to  be  carried  on  before 
the  day  of  Christ  comes.  If  holiness  finally  decreases,  then  Satan 
so  far  finally  obtains  tlie  victory.  He  finally  prevails  to  diminish 
the  fire  in  the  smoking  flax,  and  then  how  is  diat  promise  verified, 
that  God  vnll  not  quench  the  smoking  flax,  till  he  bring  forth  judg- 
$nent  unto  victory  ?  So  diat  it  must  needs  be,  diat  although  chris- 
tians may  die  under  decay,  in  some  respects,  yet  they  never  die  un- 
der a  real  habitual  decay  of  the  work  of  grace  in  general.  If  they 
fall,  they  shall  rise  again  before  they  die,  and  rise  higher  than  be- 
fore, if  not  in  joy,  and  some  odier  affections,  yet  in  greater  de- 
grees of  spiritual  knowledge,  self-abasement,  trust  in  Grod,  and  so- 
lidity and  ripeness  of  grace. 

"  If  these  things  which  have  been  observed  are  true,  tlien  we 
may  infiar  from  them  diese  corollaries. 

"  1.  That  notwidistanding  the  truth  of  die  apostle's  declaration  in 
Rora.  viii.  28,  cliristiaiis  have  cause  to  lament  their  leanness  and 
unfruitfulness,  and  the  fact  that  lliey  are  guilty  of  so  much  sin,  not 
only  as  it  is  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  but  also  as  it  is  likely  to  re- 
dound to  their  own  eternal  loss  and  damage. 

"  2.  That  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  diis  promise,  which  is 
calculated  to  set  aside,  or  make  void  the  influence  of  motives  to 
earnest  endeavours  to  avoid  all  sin,  to  increase  in  holiness,  and 
abound  in  good  works,  from  an  aim  at  an  high  and  eminent  degree 
of  glory  and  happiness  in  a  future  world. 

"  3.  That  though  it  is  to  die  eternal  damage  of  christians,  ordi- 
narily, when  they  yield  to,  and  are  overcome  by  temptations;  yet  Sa- 
tan and  the  other  enemies  of  christians,  from  whom  these  tempta- 
tions come,  are  always  wholly  disapix>inted  in  the  temptation,  and 
baffled  in  their  design  to  hurt  diem,  inasmuch  as  the  temptation  and 
the  sin  which  it  occasions,  are  for  die  saint's  good,  and  diey  receive  a 
greater  benefit  in  the  issue,  than  if  the  temptation  had  not  been,  and 
yet  less  than  if  die  temptation  had  been  overcome. 

**  As  to  Rlr.  Boston  s  View  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace,  I  have 
bad  some  opportunity  to  examine  it,  and  I  confess  1   do  not 

Vol.  I.  31 
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understand  the  scheme  of  thought  presented  in  that  book.  I 
have  read  his  Fourfold  State  of  Man^  and  liked  it  exceedingljr 
well.  I  think  in  that,  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  truly  great  divine. 
"  Hoping  that  you  will  accept  my  letter  with  candour,  and  re- 
member me  in  your  prayers,  I  subscribe  myself 

"  I  our  affectionate  and  obliged 

"  brother  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

In  October,  1744,  a  number  of  ministers  in  Scotland,  amon;; 
whom,  I  believe,  were  all  the  correspondents  of  Mr.  Edwards  m 
tliat  country,  thinking  that  the  state  of  the  church  and  the  world 
called  loudly  for  United  Extraordinary  Prayer  to  God,  that  he 
would  deliver  the  nations  from  their  miseries,  and  fill  the  earth  with 
his  glory ;  proposed  that  christians  universally  should,  for  the  two 
years  then  next  ensuing,  set  apart  a  portion  of  time,  on  Saturday 
evening  and  Sabbath  morning,  every  week,  to  be  spent  in  prayer 
for  this  purpose ;  and  that  they  should  still  more  solemnly  devote 
the  first  Tuesday  in  the  last  month  of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  to 
be  spent  either  in  private,  social  or  public,  prayer  to  God,  for  the 
bestowment  of  those  blessings  on  the  world.  Mr.  Edwards  not 
only  welcomed  the  proposal  as  soon  as  he  received  it,  but  did  all  in 
his  power  to  promote  its  general  acceptance  by  the  American 
churches ;  and  the  following  letter,  alluding  to  a  more  particular 
account  of  the  subject  in  one  to  Mr.  M'Laurin,  wliich  I  have  not 
been  able  to  prociu-e,  will  in  some  measure  apprize  the  reader  of 
the  efforts,  wliich  he  made  for  this  purpose. 

«  To  die  Rev.  William  M'Culloch. 

''Northampton,  Sept.  23,  1747. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"Itliank  you  for  yoiu-  letter  of  March  12,  1747,  which  I  sup- 
pose lay  a  long  while  at  Mr.  Prince's  in  Boston,  before  I  received 
it,  through  Mr.  Prince's  forgetfulness.  It  seems  he  had  forgotten 
that  he  had  any  such  letter  ;  and  when  I  sent  a  messenger  to  his 
house,  on  purpose  to  enquire  whether  I  had  any  letter  lodged  there 
for  me  from  Scodand,  he  told  him  No ;  when  I  suppose  tliis  letter 
had  been  long  in  his  house :  and  I  should  probably  never  have  bad 
.ittrti5st,nacl  not  one  of  my  daughters  had  occasion  to  go  toBoston, 
who  made  a  visit  at  the  house,  and  made  a  more  full  enquiry. 

"  I  am  sorr}'  to  hear  of  your  affliction,  through  your  indisposition 
tliat  you  speak  of,  and  desire  to  be  thankful  to  tlie  God  of  all  mer- 
cy for  his  goodness,  in  restoring  you  again  to  health. 

"  I  have,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  M'Laurin,  given  a  particular  ac- 
count of  what  I  know,  concerning  the  propagation  of  the  Concert 
for  United  Prayer,  in  America ;  n^ch  you  will  doubdess  have  op- 
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portunity  to  see.  The  propagation  of  it  is  but  slow ;  but  yet  so 
many  do  fall  in  witli  it,  and  there  is  tliat  prospect  of  its  being  fur- 
ther spread,  that  it  is  a  great  encouragement  to  ine.  I  eaniestly 
hope,  tliat  they,  that  have  begun  extraordinary  prayer  for  die  out- 
pouring of  die  Spirit  of  God,  and  the  coming  of  Clirist's  kingdom, 
will  not  fail,  or  grow  dull  and  lifeless  in  such  an  aflair,  but  radier 
that  they  will  increase  more  and  more  in  Uieir  fervency.  I  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  promote  diis  Concert  here  in  Amer- 
ica, and  shall  not  cease  to  do  so,  if  God  spares  my  life,  as  I  have 
opportunity,  in  all  ways  diat  I  can  devise.  I  have  written  largely 
on  the  subject,  insisting  on  persuasions,  and  answering  objecUons ; 
and  what!  have  written  is  gone  to  the  press.  The  undertaker  for 
the  publicadon  encourages  me  diat  it  shall  speedily  be  printed.  I 
have  sent  to  Mr.  ftFLaurin  a  particular  account  of  it. 

"You  desire  to  hear  how  it  was  with  the  people  of  New-Eng- 
land, when  we  were  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  the  French 
fleet,  the  last  summer.  As  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  that 
wonderful  delivei-ance,  tlie  fullest  and  best  account  I  have  ever 
seen  of  it,  is  in  Mr.  Prince's  Thanksgiving  Sermon  on  diat  occa- 
oon ;  wliich,  in  all  probability,  you  have  seen  long  before  diis  time. 
Nor  need  you  be  infoniied  by  me,  of  the  repeated  mercy  of  God 
to  us,  in  confounding  our  enemies  in  dicir  renewed  attempt  this 
year,  by  delivering  up  dieir  fleet,  in  its  way  liidier,  into  die  hands 
of  the  English.  In  all  probability,  that  fleet  was  intended  for  die 
execution  of  a  very  extensive  design,  against  the  English  colonies, 
in  conjunction  with  die  French  forces  in  Canada.  For  there  was 
an  army  lay  waiting  at  Nova  Scoria,  which,  on  die  news  of  die 
sailing  of  dieir  fleet,  immediately  left  the  country,  and  returned  to 
Canada,  over  the  lake  Champlab,  towards  New-England  and 
New-York ;  and  they,  or  a  part  of  diem,  attacked  Fort  Saratoga, 
in  New- York  govemment,  and  killed  or  took  about  fifty  men  diat 
were  drawn  out  of  die  Fort ;  but  desisted  from  any  furihcr  at- 
tempts, about  the  lime  we  may  suppose  they  received  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  their  fleet.  And  very  soon  after  diey  received  tliis 
news  in  Canada,  the  French  there  released  most  of  our  caprives, 
and  sent  one  ship  loaded  with  them,  to  the  number  of  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy,  to  Boston,  and  another  ship  with  about  sixty, 
if  I  remember  right,  to  Louisburg.  The  reasons,  diat  induced 
tliem  so  to  do,  are  not  known,  and  can  only  be  guessed  at  by  us ; 
but,  by  their  doing  it  verj"^  soon  after  they  received  the  news  of  the 
loss  of  their  fleet,  it  looks  as  though  that  had  great  influence  in  the 
aflair.  New-England  has  had  many  other  surprising  deliverances 
from  the  French  and  Indians;  some  of  which  I  have  given  a  par- 
ticular account  of,  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  M'Laurin  ;  which  it  would 
be  needless  for  me  to  repeat,  seeing  you  have  such  frequent  op- 
portunities with  him.  These  deliverances  are  very  wonderful  and 
aflfecting ;  our  enemies  own  that  the  Heavens  are  on  our  side,  and 
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fight  for  us ;  l)iil  there  are  no  such  ofTcds  of  these  inercies  ujwn 
us  that  are  the  suhjects  of  iheni,  as  God  requires,  and  most  justly 
ex])erts.  The  mercies  arc  acknowledpiced  in  words,  hut  wc  are 
not  led  to  repentance  hy  tliem ;  tliere  appears  no  sucli  thinsj  as 
any  reformation  or  Revival  of  reli*;ion  in  the  land.  God's  so  won- 
derfully protecting  and  delivering  a  people,  whose  provocations 
have  heen  so  great,  and  who  do  so  continue  in  ajwstacy  and  j)rovo- 
cation,  is  very  marvellous  ;  and  I  can  think  of  no  account  that  can 
he  given  of  it,  so  prohahle  as  tliis,  that  God  has  a  design  of  mercy 
to  the  rising  generation,  and  that  there  are  a  great  number  of  tlie 
elect  among  our  children,  born  and  unboni,  and  that  for  these 
elect's  sake,  God  will  not  suffer  us  to  he  destroyed,  having  a  de- 
sign to  bring  forth  a  seed  of  the  ]X)sterity  of  this  people,  to  inlierit 
and  dwell  in  this  land,  that  shall  be  an  holy  seed,  and  a  generation 
of  his  ser^^auts.  And  so  that  those  words  are  applicable  to  us,  Isa. 
Ixv.  8,  9,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord^  as  the  new  wine  is  found  in  the 
cluster,  and  one  saith,  Destroy  it  not,  for  n  blessing  is  in  it ;  so  tnll 
1  do  for  my  servants^  sakes,  t/iat  I  may  not  destroy  them  all.  And 
I  will  bring  forth  a  seed  out  of  Jacob,  and  out  of  Judah  an  inher- 
itor of  my  mountains  :  and  mine  elect  shetll  inherit  it,  and  my  «fr- 
vants  shall  dwell  there^  I  am  full  of  apprehensions,  tliat  God  has 
no  design  of  mercy  to  those  that  were  left  unconverted,  of  the  gen- 
eration that  were  on  the  stage,  in  the  time  of  the  late  cxtraoniinary 
religious  commotion,  and  striving  of  God's  Spirit;  unless  it  be  per- 
liaps  a  small  gleaning  from  among  them.  J?ut  it  may  be,  when 
their  little  oni*s,  the  generation  that  was  then  in  their  childhood,  are 
brought  fully  on  the  stage  of  action,  God  will  abundantly  ]X)ur  out 
his  Spirit,  and  revive  and  carry  on  his  work,  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  clnistian  world.* 

"  I  thank  you  for  taking  the  pains  of  writing  tome  your  thoughts 
of  the  f()i1y-two  months  of  the  treading  do\Mi  of  the  holy  City, 
which  are  new  and  i^ntertainirig.  The  cjiief  objection  against  what 
you  j)ropose,  that  1  can  think  of,  is,  that  the  foi1y-two  months  of  the 
treading  down  the  holy  City,  seems  to  be  the  same  period  with  the 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days  of  the  Witnesses  prophesy- 
ing in  sackcloth,  mc^iitioned  in  the  very  next  verse,  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  this ;  and  that,  the  same  with  the  one  thousand  two 
hundr(;il  and  sixtv  davs  of  the  Woman's  beina;  in  the  wilderness, 
C  hap.  xii.  0 ;  and  that,  the  same  with  the  time,  times  and  an  half 
of  the  Woman's  heing  hi  the  wilderness,  v.  14  ;  and  that  the  same 
with  the  tiine,  times  and  an  half  of  the  reign  of  tlie  Lhlle  horn,  Dan. 
vii.  25  :  and  with  the  foily-two  months  of  the  reign  of  tlie  Beast, 
Rev.  xiii.  T) ;  and  that  diis  evidently  signifies  the  duration  of  the 
reign  of  Antichrist ;  which  is  a  thing  cntinily  diverse  from  the  sum 
of  the  times  of  the  City  of  Jerusalem's  being  under  the  dominion 

of  Pagans,  Saracens,  Persians  and  Turks,  as  you  represent.  How- 

1 

-'*'It  waR  poBtpuncd  to  the  time  ot*thu  childruii  ot'lljc  generation  hero  rcforred  to. 
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ever,  it  is  possible  llmt  what  you  mention  may  be  one  way  wherein 
that  prophecy,  Rev.  xi.  2,  may  be  fulfilled.  For  God's  word  is 
often  limes  fulfilled  in  various  ways :  as  one  way,  wherein  the  pro- 
phetical representation  of  the  Beast  wiili  tlie  seven  heads  is  fulfil- 
led, is  in  the  seven  successive  forms  of  government,  tliat  idolatrous 
Rcmie  is  under;  and  anotlier  way,  tliat  it  was  fulfilled,  was  by 
Rome's  being  built  on  seven  hills.  One  way,  tliat  the  seventy  years 
captivity  of  the  Jews  was  fulfilled,  was  in  its  being  seventy  years 
from  Jehoichim's  captivity,  to  Cyrus's  decree  :  and  another  way, 
that  it  was  fulfilled,  was  in  its  being  seventy  years  from  2^dekiali's 
captivity  to  Darius's  decree,  Ezra  6  ;  and  anodier  way,  that  it  was 
fulfilled,  was  in  its  being  seventy  years  from  tlie  last  carryuig  away 
of  all,  Jcr.  lii.  30,  to  tlie  finishing  and  dedication  of  the  Temple. 
But  I  expect  no  certainty  as  to  these  things,  or  any  of  the  various 
conjectures  concerning  the  time  of  tlie  calling  of  the  Jews,  and  die  fall 
of  the  kingdom  of  tlie  Beast,  till  time  and  fulfilment  shall  decide  die 
matter.  However,  I  cannot  diink  othen^ise,  tlian  diat  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  reason  to  suppose,  that  die  beginning  of  that  glorious 
work  of  Grod's  Spirit,  which,  before  it  is  finished,  shall  accomplish 
these  things,  is  not  very  far  off;  and  there  is  very  much  in  die  word 
of  God,  and  in  the  present  aspects  of  divine  Providence,  to  encour- 
age us  greatly  in  our  begun  Concert  for  Extraordhiary  United  Prayer 
for  the  coming  of  Christ's  Kingdom.  Let  us  therefore  go  on  wiUi 
what  we  have  begun  in  Uiat  respect,  and  continue  instant  in  prayer, 
witli  all  perseverance,  and  increase  more  and  more  in  faith  and  fer- 
vency, and  not  keep  silence,  nor  give  God  any  rest,  till  he  establisli, 
and  uiake  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  die  eardi. 

"  And  remember  in  your  prayers,  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours,  in  great  esteem  and  affecdon, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

The  continuation  of  diis  Concert  for  united  and  extraordinary 
prayer  was  pro[)osed,  in  a  Memorial  from  Scotland,  dated  August 
26,  1746,  signed  by  twelve  clergyman  of  diat  countrj',  and  circula- 
ted soon  after  in  all  the  American  colonies.  To  secure  die  gene- 
ral adoption  of  die  proposed  measure,  Mr.  Edwards  first  preached 
to  liis  people  a  series  of  Sermons  in  its  favour,  and  dicn  published 
them  in  the  form  of  a  Treatise,  widi  die  Tide,  "  An  humble  At- 
tempt to  promote  Explicit  Agreement  and  Visible  Union  among 
God's  People,  in  Extraordinary  Prayer  for  die  Revival  of  Religion, 
and  die  Advancement  of  Christ's  Kingdom  on  Eardi,  pursuant  to 
Scripture  Promises,  and  Prophecies  concerning  die  Last  Time." 
Tliis  work  was  immediately  republished  in  England  and  Scodand, 
and  extensively  circulated  in  both  countries,  as  well  as  in  America, 
and  had  great  influence  in  securing  the  general  adoption  of  the 
measures  proposed — a  measure,  w^iich  was  pursued  for  more  than 
lialf  a  century  by  many  of  the  American  chuix'hes,  and  only  dis- 
conUnued  on  the  adoption  of  a  more  frequent  Concert — the  MoivAvIy 
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Concert — for  United  and  Extraordinary  Prayer,  for  tlie  same  great 
object,  pro|)osed  at  an  Association  of  tlie  ministers  of  tlie  Baptist 
Churclies,  in  the  counties  of  Nortliampton,  Lieicester,  etc.  held  at 
Nottingham,  in  1784,  and  obsci-ved  the  first  Monday  evening  of  each 
month;  and  now  extensively  adopted  throughout  llie  christian  world. 
In  tlic  course  of  this  Treatise,  Mr.  Edwards  was  led,  m  answer- 
ing objections,  to  examine  an  Interpretation  of  Prophecy,  until  then 
most  generally  if  not  universally  received  :  viz.  That  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  could  not  come^  until  there  had  previously  been  a  time 
of  most  extreme  calamity  to  the  Church  of  God^  ana  prevalence  of 
her  Antichnstian  enemies  against  her^  as  represented  in  Rev.  xi. 
by  the  Slaying  of  the  fVitnesses.  Some  years  before  this,  Mr- 
Edwards  had  examined  tlie  Apocalypse  widi  great  care,  in  con- 
nexion ^vitll  tlie  Prophecy  of  Daniel ;  in  order  to  satisfy  himself 
whether  the  slaying  of  the  witnesses  was  to  be  regarded  as  past, 
or  futiu-e.  Tliis  he  did  with  his  pen  in  his  hand ;  and  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  his  views  on  diis  point,  is  found  in  the  answers  to  the  4th 
and  6th  objections  in  tlie  Humble  Attempt.  The  views  of  prophecy, 
here  presented  by  Mr.  Edwards,  were,  I  believe,  at  the  time  wholly 
new  to  die  cliristian  world,  and  were  at  first  regarded  by  many  as 
doubtful,  if  not  erroneous ;  but  have  since  produced  the  general 
conviction,  tliat  the  downfall  of  Popery  and  tlie  ultimate  extension 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  are  far  less  distant  than  has  been  sup- 
jx)sed — a  conviction  remarkably  supported  by  tlie  whole  series  of 
Providential  dispensations.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
conviction  has  been  a  prime  cause,  of  the  present  concen- 
trated movement  of  die  whole  Church  of  God,  to  hasten  forward 
the  Keign  of  die  Messiah.  As  long  as  it  was  die  commonly  received 
opinion  of  christians,  that  the  Church  was  yet  destined  to  experience 
far  more  severe  and  ovenvhchnmg  calamities,  tiian  any  she  had  hitherto 
known— calamities  amounting  to  an  almost  total  extinction— before 
the  time  of  her  final  prosperity ;  the  efforts  and  the  prayers  of  chris- 
tians for  die  arrival  of  that  period  of  prosperity  were  chiefly  preven- 
ted :  hiasinuch  as  it  was,  in  effect,  to  labour  and  pray  for  die  almost 
total  extinction  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  during  a  period  of  indefi- 
nite extent,  as  well  as  to  labour  and  pray,  if  speedy  success  should 
crown  dieir  efforts,  for  the  destruction,  if  not  of  dieir  oi;\ti  lives,  yet 
of  those  of  their  children  and  immediate  descendents.  In  the  sec- 
tions referred  to,  he  endeavours  to  show,  and  by  arguments  which 
aie  yet  unanswered,  tiiat  the  severest  trials  announced  in  prophecy 
against  the  Church  of  God  were  already  past,  that  her  warfare  was 
even  then  almost  accomplished,  and  that  the  day  of  her  redemptioii 
was  drawing  nigh.  By  establishing  this  point;  and  by  presenting 
the  arguments  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  convincing,  as  wholly  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  any  subsequent  treatise  on  the  subject ; 
the  work  in  question,  through  die  divme  blessing,  has  exerted  an 
influence,  singularly  powerful,  in  rousing  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
that  series  of  efforts,  which  is  to  result  in  her  final  victory. 
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Arrival  of  David  Brainerd  at  JVorthampton. — His  sickness  and 
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• 

The  reader  will  recollect,  that  while  Mr.  Edwards  was  at  New- 
Haven,  in  September  1743,  he  formed  an  acquaintance  wntli  David 
Brainerd,  then  a  missionary  to  the  Indians  at  Kaunaumeek^*  and 
became  his  counsellour  at  a  most  interesting  period  of  his  life.  In 
March  1747,  Brainerd,  in  consequence  of  extreme  ill  health,  took 
leave  of  his  Indians  in  New-Jersey,  and  in  April  came  into  New 

•  KaunAumceky  was  an  Indian  settlement,  about  five  miles  N.  W.  from 
New  Lebanon,  on  the  main  road  from  that  village  to  Albany.  The  place  is 
now  called  Braintrd's  Bridge^  and  is  a  village  of  a  few  houses,  on  the  Ka- 
yadero9Mera$  Creek,  where  that  road  crosECs  it.  It  was  thus  named,  not 
after  the  Missionary,  but  afler  a  relative  of  his  of  the  name  of  Brainerd, 
who  some  years  since  planted  himself  in  this  spot,  and  built  the  bridge 
across  the  Creek,  now  a  toll  bridge.  The  mountain,  about  a  mile  N.  W. 
of  the  bridge,  still  bears  the  name  of  Kaun§umeck.  The  Creek  winds  bcau- 
tifiillv  in  the  valley  beneath,  and  forms  a  delightful  meadow.  In  18'23,  I 
found  an  aged  negro  on  the  spot,  about  one  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had 
missed  his  life  iu  the  vicinity.  He  was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  when 
brainerd  resided  at  Kaunaumfiek,  but  never  saw  him.  He  told  me  that 
the  house,  which  Brainerd  built  here,  stood  on  the  first  little  knowl,  or  hil- 
lock on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  on  the  W.  or  N.  W.  side  of  the  Creek, 
immediately  after  passing  the  bridge ;  and,  that  the  Indian  settlement 
was  down  in  the  meadow,  at  some  distance  below  the  bridge.  On  follow- 
ing the  stream,  I  discovered  an  old  Indian  orchard,  the  trees  of  an  Indian 
boryinff  giound,  and  the  ruins  of  several  buildings  of  long  standing.  He 
also  informed  me,  that  the  Indians  had  often  told  him,  that  Mr.  Brainerd 
was  '*  a  very  holy  man,"  and  that  he  resided  at  K&un&umCek  but  a  short 
time. 
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England;  whoii  he  was  invited  by  Mr.  Kdwards  to  take  up  lii^ 
uIxmIu  in  his  own  house.  He  came  thereon  tlie  J8th  of  May,  appa- 
rently very  much  improved  in  liealtli,  cheerful  in  his  spirits,  and  free 
from  niehmcholy,  yet  at  that  time  probably  in  a  confiniied  consump- 
tion. Mr.  Edwards  had  now  an  o])}X)rtunity  of  becoming  most  in- 
timately accjuainted  with  him,  and  re|];arded  his  residence  under  his 
roof,  as  a  j)eculiar  blessing  to  himself  and  his  family.  "  We  enjoy- 
ed," he  observes,  "  not  only  tlie  benefit  of  iiis  conversation,  but  had 
the  com  foil  and  advantage  of  having  linn  pray  in  the  family  from 
time  to  time."  He  was  fit  this  time  very  feeble  in  health  ; 
but  in  consecjuence  of  the  advice  of  his  physician,  he  left  North- 
ampton for  Hoston,  on  the  9th  of  June,  in  company  with  the  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edwards.  They  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th,  among  the  family  relatives  of  Mr.  Edwards  in  Boston,  and  for 
a  few  days  the  heahh  of  Brainerd  appeared  much  amended ;  but 
a  relapse  on  the  18th,  convinced  his  friends  tliat  liis  reco\'eiy  was 
hopeless.  Contrary  to  their  exjiectations  however,  he  so  far 
revived,  that  on  tlie  20th  of  July  they  were  able  to  leave  Boston,  in 
comi)any  with  his  brother,  Mr.  Israel  Brainerd,  and  on  the  25th 
they  reached  Nortliampton.  Here  his  health  continued  gradually 
to  decline,  until  early  in  October  it  was  obvious  that  he  would  not 
long  survive.  "  On  the  morning  of  Lord's  day,  Oct.  4,**  says  Mr. 
Edwards,  "  as  my  daughter  Jerusha,  who  chiefly  attended  him, 
came  into  the  room,  he  looked  on  her  vcr}'  ])lcasantly,  and  said, 
"  Dear  Jerusha,  are  you  willing  to  part  with  me  ? — ^I  am  quite  wil- 
ling lo  ])art  with  you :  I  am  willijig  to  part  widi  all  my  iriends : 
though  if  1  thought  I  should  not  see  you  and  be  happy  witli  you  in 
another  world,  1  could  not  bear  to  part  with  you.  But  we  shall  spend 
a  happy  eternity  togellier."  He  died  on  Friday,  Oct.  0,  1749, 
an(l.o:i  ;lie  Monday  following,  Mr.  Edwards  preached  die  Sermon 
at  Jiis  Funeral,  from  2  Cor.  v.  8,  entitled,  "True  Saints  when  ab- 
sent from  the  body  are  ])resent  with  tlic  I-iord;"  which  was  publish- 
ed in  the  December  following. 

lirainerd,  after  destroying  the  early  part  of  his  Diar\',  left  the 
residue  in  the  hands  of  Air.  Edwards,  to  dis|)ose  of  as  lie  diought 
best.  Mr.  Edwards  concluded  to  publish  it,  in  connexion  with  a 
brief  Memoir  of  his  life. 

In  the  ensuing  February,  Jenisha,  the  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edwards,  was  removed  by  death.  Her  father,  in  a  Note 
to  the  Memoirs  of  Brainerd,  tlius  alludes  to  tliis  distressing  event. 
"  Since  lliis,  it  has  pleased  a  holy  and  sovereitrn  God,  to  take  away 
this  mv  dear  child  by  death,  on  the  Mth  of  February,  next  follow- 
ing, after  a  short  illness  of  five  days,  in  the  18th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  person  of  much  the  same  spirit  with  Brainerd.  She  had 
constantly  taken  care  of,  and  attended  him  in  his  sickness,  for  nine- 
teen weeks  before  his  death ;  devoting  herself  to  it  with  great  de- 
light, because  she  looked  on  him  as  an  eminent  servant  of  Jesus 
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Christ.  In  tliis  iimo,  ho  iiacl  much  conversiition  witli  her  on  the 
things  of  religion  ;  and,  in  iiis  dying  stale,  often  expressed  to  us,  her 
parents,  his  great  satisfaction  concerninjj:  her  true  piety,  and  his 
confidence  that  he  should  meet  her  in  heaven,  and  his  hi^li  opinion 
of  her  not  only  as  a  real  christian,  but  as  a  very  eminent  saint :  one 
whose  soul  was  luiconnnonly  fed  and  entertained  with  things  which 
{lerlain  to  the  most  spiritual,  experimental  and  distinguishing  parts 
of  religion:  and  one,  who,  hy  the  temper  of  her  mind,  was  titled 
to  deny  herself  for  God,  and  to  do  good,  beyond  any  young  woman 
whatsoever  whom  he  knew.  She  had  manifested  a  heart  uncom- 
monly devoted  to  God  in  the  couree  of  her  life,  many  years  before 
her  death  ;  and  said  on  her  death-bed,  that  she  had  not  seen  one 
minute^  for  several  yearsy  wherein  she  desired  to  live  one  minute 
longer^  for  the  sake  of  any  other  good  in  life,  but  doing  good,  liv^ 
tng  to  God  J  and  doing  what  might  be  for  his  glory. ^^ 

In  the  course  of  tlie  year  1747,  an  epistolaiy  correspondence 
was  commenced  between  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  John  Ers- 
kine  of  KirkintiUoch,  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Erskine  of  Edin- 
bui^hy  which  was  continued  to  tlie  close  of  Mr.  Edwards'  life. 
This  gentleman,  possessing  superior  talents,  and  having  every  ad- 
\iintage  of  birth,  fortune  and  education,  made  choice  of  the  clerical 
profession,  in  opposition  to  tlie  prevailing  wishes  of  his  family  ;  and, 
in  May  1744,  took  charge  of  the  parisli  of  Kirkintilloch  near  Glas- 
gow. In  1753,  he  was  translated  to  a  parish  in  ihe  borough  of 
Culross,  and,  in  the  autumn  of  1758,  to  one  of  the  parishes  in  Ed- 
inburgh. Distinguished  alike  for  his  learning  and  piety,  for  his 
honourable  and  munificent  spirit  and  for  his  firm  attachment  to 
evangelical  religion,  he  adorned  every  station  which  he  filled  by  a 
faithful  and  conscientious  discharge  of  its  various  duties — private, 
social  and  public ;— enjoyed  the  high  respect  of  the  wise  and 
good,  not  only  in  Great  Britain,  but  extensively  in  both  continents ; 
and  died  in  1803  in  his  S2d  year,  having  been  the  correspondent, 
successively,  of  President  Edwards,  of  his  Son  Dr.  Edwards,  Pre- 
sident of  Union  College,  and  of  his  grand-son  President  Dwigin, 
for  tlie  period  of  fifty-six  years. 

Mr.  Erskine  began  the  correspondence  with  Mr.  Edwards  early 
in  1 747,  tlirongh  the  intervention  of  Mr.  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow^,  by 
sending  him  the  "  Remains  of  Mr.  Hall" — a  memoir,  written  by 
himself,  of  a  most  respectable  and  beloved  fellow-student  in  Theo- 
log}',  a  young  gentleman  of  unc^ominon  promise.  I  have  none  of 
the  letters  of  ftfr.  Ei-skine  it)  Mr.  Edwards,  and  not  ha^^ng  been 
able  to  procure  the  fu-sl  letter  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  Mr.  P>skine,  writ- 
ten in  the  summer  of  1747,  must  be  indebted,  for  the  following 
account  of  h,  to  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Ei-skine,"  by  tlie  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Sir  H.  M.  Wallwood — "  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Edw  ards  expressed, 
widi  great  tenderness  and  delicacy,  his  sympathy  with  one,  who  had 
Ibst  his  most  intimate  and  estimable  friend  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
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foni])nnion  of  his  yoiilli,  and,  lor  n  considerable  lime  before  hi? 
d(ialh,  the  deliir;htl\il  and  alU:ciioiialc  associate  of  his  studies  and  of 
his  piety. 

"  In  a  j>ostsrrij)t  to  this  letter,  he  mentioned  his  book  on  Relij^ioub 
Aflections,  tlien  just  puhli.slh'd,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  his  eor- 
respondenl  a  eoj»y  of  it  in  a  hook  of  which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  it  is  not  onlv  worthv  of  the  talents  and  sincerity  of  its  author: 
hut  that  \vhil(*  It  shows,  liiui  he  was  neither  forward  nor  rash,  in  es- 
tiniatinj;  strikinj;  or  siniden  impression."?  of  nTiiiion,  h  contains  more 
sounti  in^l^lction  on  its  particular  subject,  and  lays  down  more  in- 
telliu;il)l(>  and  definite  rules  to  di>tin^ui>h  true  from  false  relitsioiH 
and  to  ascertain  by  distinct  characters,  the  .e;eninne  >pirit  of  vital 
))iety,  separated  from  all  fanatical  delusions,  than  any  otiier  book 
which  has  Net  been  jiivcn  to  the  world. 

'•  In  the  satne  postscrl|)t  to  Mr,  KdwarcLs'  first  letli-r  to  Dr.  Ers- 
kine,  he  cave  him  a  general  sketch  of  a  })lan  which  he  had  tlicn 
formed,  and  which  he  afterwartls  executed,  with  so  much  abi]itv,in 
his  book  on  xUc.  Vvvvi\o\i\  of  the  Will; — a  book  which,  whether  his 
opinions  be  t|uestioned  or  adopted,  has  certainly  ^iven  iiim  an  emi- 
nent elation  both  anionic  philosopht»rs  jnid  divines.  *'  I  have  thought,'' 
iie  says,  "  of  writini:;  somelhini:  particularly  and  larg;e]y  on  the  Ar- 
minian  controversy,  in  disthict  discourses  on  the  various  points  in 
dispute,  to  be  published  successively,  b(\irinnini!;  first  with  a  dis- 
courst^  concernini;  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  Moral  Ajccncy ; 
endeavouring  fully  and  thorouj;hly  to  stat(*  and  discuss  those  points 
of  Libeily  and  Nt^cessily,  Moral  and  Physical  hiability,  Eflieacious 
Grace,  and  lh(^  ir;rouu(l  of  virtue  and  vice,  reward  and  punishment, 
blame  and  [naise,  with  reir.ird  to  the  di.sp(»shions  and  actions  of  rea- 
sonable creatures." 

"  Such  was  the  fn>t  idea  of  a  work,  from  which  Mr.  Edwards  af- 
terwards deri\ed  his  chief  celebrity  as  an  author;  but  a  considera- 
ble time  intervened,  before  he  found  it  iK)ssible  to  make  any  pro- 
g'Tss  in  his  desipi." 

The  death  of  (.'ol.  Sto'li'.ard,  which  occurred  at  Boston,  on 
the  llMh  of  June,  this  \ki\i',  \\\\>  a  los.s  s<  verely  felt,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Edwards  and  the  peoplt?  of  NoriiMuqiton,  but  by  the  County 
and  the  i*n)\ince  at  laiL^e.  lie  was  euilne::lly  dislinguisluMl  for  his 
stren2;lh  of  uiiderstandlnjc  :ni(l  ciuri^y  of  ciiju-acter,  and  had  for  a 
long  period,  uuri^Jilled  inllu'-eee  iii  i!ii'  coinicil  of  the  Province. 
He  was  aUo  a  niau  of  lU  ( ideil  [i'ty,  and  a  imiform  Iriend  and  sup- 
porter of  sornid  moruis  and  (.vanu;! •Ileal  relijc'on.  iMr.  Edwards 
preached  a  Sermon  on  his  ilentli  from  Ezek.  \lx.  IJ;  which  was 
hnmedialely  pul»!I>lied." 

Early  in  tlu:  ne\t  y<.*ar  Mr.  Edw/nK  recei\eJ  num  Mr.  Erskbic 
a  niunber  of  books,  which  he  \;'lt!;  d  \eiy  hiichly,  a. >  containing  tbc 
ablest  exhih'tiot  ahd  deence  el  th:*  -y.-lem  of  <'ov  Mine.-,  usually  sty- 
led •'Inni/iirnistjt,  wliicii  luid  a?  th;:!  time  aj'iM'.!i«.>i  before  the  pu 
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lie.  In  the  followiiij^;  letter  he  acknowlcdt^es  the  kindness  of  his 
correspomlent,  and  at  the  same  time  alludes  to  the  decease  of  his 
daiigliter. 

"  To  the  Rev.  John  Erskine. 

''Northampton,  Aug,  31,  17-18. 

*'  Rev.  and  dkar  Sir, 

"I  tills  summer  received  your  kind  letter  of  Feh.  0,  1748,  with 
your  most  acceptable  present  of  Taylor  on  Original  Sin,  and  his 
Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  \rith  his  Paraphrase  on  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romnns  ;  t02;etlier  with  your  Sermons  and  Answer  to  Doet. 
Campbell.  I  had  your  Sermons  before,  sent  either  by  you  or  Air. 
M'Laurin.  I  am  exceedingly  glad  of  those  two  books  of  Taylor's. 
I  liad  before  borrowed  and  read  Taylor  on  Orisinal  Sin ;  l)ut  am 
very  glad  to  have  one  of  my  own  ;  if  you  had  not  sent  it,  1  intend- 
ed to  have  sought  opportunity  to  buy  it.  The  other  book,  his  Par- 
aplirasc,  etc.  I  had  not  heard  of;  if  I  had,  I  should  not  have  been 
easy  till  I  had  seen  it,  and  been  possessed  of  it.  These  books,  if  1 
should  live,  may  probably  be  of  great  u<i\  to  me.  Such  kindness 
from  you  was  unexpected.  I  hoped  to  receive  a  letter  from  you, 
which,  alone,  I  should  have  received  as  a  special  favour. 

"  1  have  for  the  present,  been  diverted  from  the  design  1  hinted 
to  you,  of  publishing  something  against  some  of  the  Arminian  7V'- 
nets,  by  something  else  that  Uix-ine  Providence  unexpectedly  laid 
in  my  wjiy,  and  seemed  to  render  unavoidable,  viz.  publishing  Mr. 
Brainerd's  Life,  of  which  the  inclosed  pajier  of  proposals  gives 
some  account. 

"  It  might  be  of  i)articular  advantage  to  me,  here  in  this  remote 
part  of  the  world,  to  be  better  informed  what  books  there  are,  thai 
are  published  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  \  and  especially  if 
there  be  any  thing  that  comes  out,  that  is  very  remarkable.  1  have 
.seen  many  notable  things,  that  have  be(Mi  written  in  this  country' 
as^ainst  the  truth,  but  nolhinii  vcrv  notnble  on  onr  side  of  the  con- 
troversies  of  the  present  day,  at  least  of  the  Arminian  controversy. 
You  would  much  obliiiie  me,  if  you  would  inform  me  what  are  the 
best  IxMjks  that  have  lately  been  wrilt(Mi,  in  defence  of  Calvinism. 

"I  have  here whh  srnl  the  two  books  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  vou  de- 
sired.  The  lesser  of  the  two  was  mv  own  ;  and  tlioui!;h  1  have  no 
other,  yet  you  have  laid  me  under  such  obligations,  that  I  am  glad  I 
liave  it  to  semi  to  you.  The  other  1  procured  of  one  of  my  neigh- 
bours. 

"I  have  lately  heard  some  things,  that  have  excited  hope  in  me, 
tliat  God  was  about  to  v\m<i\  there  to  be  a  tm-n  in  Kngland,  whh 
regard  to  the  state  of  religion  there,  for  the  b(»tter ;  particularly 
wiiat  we  have  ii'^ard,  that  nm-  Air.  \Ve>t.  a  Tlerk  of  the  Vvwv  Conn- 
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cil,  lias  wrilU'H  in  (l(*rtMice  (/f  c-liristiuiiity,  thaiit;Ii once  a  notorious 
Deist;  and  also  what  Sir.  liililclon,  a  mcniher  of  tho  House  of 
Coinnions,  has  wriucMi.  I  should  hr  j;lad  if  you  would  inform  me 
more  parlicuhuly  in  your  next,  (;(»nciMnine;  this  unbirynud  what  tlie 
present  stato  of  Infidelity  in  Great  liriuiin  i>. 

"  It  has  j)leas4:d  (iod,  since  1  wrote  my  last  to  you,  sorely  to  al- 
flict  this  family,  liy  lakins;  a\\ay  hy  dcaUv,  the  last  Februaiy,  my 
second  daui^hter,  in  the  eiirhteenth  year  of  her  age ;  a  very  pleas- 
ant and  UM*ful  u^euiher  of  this  family,  and  one  that  was  esteemed 
the  ilower  of  the  family.  Herein  we  liave  a  great  loss ;  but  the  re- 
membrance of  the  remarkable  appearances  of  piety  in  lier,  from 
her  childliood,  in  life,  antl  also  at  ber  death,  are  verj'  comfortable 
to  us,  and  give  us  jrreal  reason  to  min^i^lr!  thanksgiving  witli  our 
mourning.  I  desire  your  })rayers,  dear  Sir,  that  God  would  make 
up  our  great  loss  to  us  in  himself. 

"  Please  to  acce|)t  of  one  of  my  Sermous  on  Mr.  Brabierd^s 
death,  and  also  one  of  mv  Sermons  on  Mr.  BuelFs  instalment.  I 
desire  that  for  the  future,  vour  Icfiters  ro  me  may  be  directed  to  be 
left  with  Mr.  Edward  Bromfield,  merchant  in  Boston.  My  wife 
joins  with  mc,  in  respectful  and  aifectiotiate  salutations  to  yon  and 
Mrs.  Krskine.  Desiring  that  we  may  meet  often  at  the  throne  of 
grace,  in  su{)plications  for  each  otlier, 

"  I  am,  dear  brother,  your  obliged  friend, 
"  Fellow  labourer  and  humble  servant, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards. 

*'  P.  S.  \  desired  Mr.  Prince  to  send  to  you  one  of  my  book*: 
on  the  subject  of  the  Concert  for  Prayer  for  a  general  Revival  of 
religion,  the  hist  yt?ar  ;  and  he  engaged  to  do  it ;  but  I  perceive  he 
forsol  it,  and  it  was  long  neglected.  But  1  have  since  taken  some 
fiuther  care  to  have  the  l)(X)k  couveved ;  so  tliat  I  hope  that  ere 
this  time  vou  have  recf'ived  it. 

"In  the  conclusion  of  your  lett«jr  of  Feb.  9,  you  mention  a  de- 
sign of  writing  to  nu?  again,  hy  a  ship  that  was  to  sail  the  next 
month  for  Boston.     That  letter  I  have  nut  received." 

Mr.  Gilhvspie,  iniagiuii'g  iliiit  du^  didieuhies,  which  be  bad  stated 
in  his  former  K  Iter,  w<*i*e  not  snlisfactorily  cleared  up  in  the  an.<\ver 
ot  Mr.  Edwards,  addressed  to  him  the  following  reply. 

Letter  froiu  Mr.  Gillespie. 

•SSf/ir.  19,  1748. 
•'Rev.  am>  vkk\    ok\r  Siu. 

"  1  had  the  lavuur  of  yours  in  >pring  l:ist,  for  which  I  heartily 
tliank  you.  i  did  not  watu  inclination  to  make  you  a  return  lon{^ 
ago,  as  I  prize  y<»ur  correspoiuk  nc<s  but  some  things  concurred  tbar 
elFiJcnuUly  prevented  me,  which  lias  given  nu*  concern. 

"  It  was  mv  desire  to  bo  inforuu»d.  and  mv  inclination  to  makei^n 
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understand  how  some  passages  in  your  book  on  Relipous  Aftec- 
t]ou<  did  appear  to  me  and  some  otliers,  your  real  friends  and  well- 
\\'\<'i  xiTS  in  tilis  country,  tliat  determined  me  to  presume  to  oiler  you 
some  few  remarks  on  tlie  passages  mentioned  in  my  former  hotter ; 
and  desire  of  furtlier  infonnation,  engages  me  now,  witli  all  respect, 
to  make  some  obser^'ations  upon  some  things  in  your  letter.  1  hope 
you  will  j)arcion  my  freedom,  and  bear  with  me  in  it,  and  set  me  right 
wherein  you  may  find  me  to  misapprehend  your  meaning,  or  to 
mistake  in  any  odier  respect. 

"  Vou  say,  "  You  conceive  that  there  is  a  great  difference  be- 
tween these  two  things,  \iz.  its  being  a  man's  duty,  who  is  wiUiout 
•spiritual  light  or  sight,  to  believe ;  and  its  being  his  duty  to  believe 
without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  or  to  believe  while  he  yet  remains 
without  spiritual  light  or  sight :  it  is  not  proper  to  say,  it  is  a  man's 
duty  to  believe  xciihout  faith,"  etc.  Now,  dear  Sir,  the  difference 
here,  I  am  not  able  to  conceive ;  for  all  are  bound  to  believe  the 
di^iue  testimony  and  to  trust  in  Christ,  which  you  acknowledge ; 
and  die  want  of  spiritual  light  or  sight  does  not  loose  from  the  obli- 
gation one  is  laid  under  by  die  divine  connnand  to  believe  instantly 
on  Christ,  and  at  all  seasons,  as  his  circumstances  shall  require, 
nor  does  it  excuse  him  in  any  degree  for  not  believing.  1  own 
that  a  person  who  has  no  spiritual  light  or  sight  cannot  eventu- 
ally belie^'e,  if  by  light  or  sight  is  meant  the  influence  or  grace  of 
the  Spirit,  by  which  one's  mind  is  irradiated  to  take  up  die  object 
and  grounds  of  faidi,  .so  as  to  be  made  to  have  a  spiritual  sight  of 
Christ,  and  to  act  diat  grace  ;  yet  still,  even  when  one  u  ants  diis,  it 
is  his  dut>',  and  he  is  bound  to  believe,  for  we  know  it  is  a  maxim, 
"  ability  is  not  the  rule  of  duty. ^^  1  also  acknowledge,  tluit  no  ])er- 
son  who  is,  and  always  has  been,  without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  is 
iK>und,  nor  is  it  his  dutj"^  to  believe,  that  he  has  actually  believed,  or 
to  conclude  he  is  really  a  partaker  of  die  faitii  of  God's  elect.  T 
have  some  apprehension  this  is  all  you  meant  by  the  expressions  1 
have  noticed,  and  the  reasoning  in  consequence  of  them  ;  or  lilsc 
certainly  different  ideas  are  affixed  to  words  with  you  aiul  among 
us.  There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  diff(?rence  betwixt  its  being 
one's  duty  to  believe,  or  to  act  faith,  and  its  i)eing  his  duty  to  be- 
lieve he  has  believed,  or  has  acted  divine  faith,  i.  e.  you  say  you 
apply  the  particle  without,  resj)ccting  spiritual  light  or  sight,  to  the 
act  of  believing,  by  which  1  suppose  you  intend,  *'  all  a7«>//W  believe, 
though  none  rfo  really  believe,  ?r/>Aow/  spiritual  light  or  sight;"  inw  hicli 
I  entirely  agree  with  you.  The  word  duty  indeed,  which  }'ou  use 
when  treating  that  matter,  is  ordinarily  sujiposed  to  signify  the  obliga- 
tion the  person  is  under  by  die  divine  authority  to  believe,  as  applied 
to  tlie  matter  of  faidi,  and  not  to  the  act  of  faith  put  forth  in  conse- 
quence of  such  obligation.  Had  I  not  su))posed  yon  plainly  meant 
by  the  expressions!  quoted  from  the  book,  the  duty  or  ohllgatiou 
to  believe,  and  not  an  act  of  faith  exerted,  1  should  have  made  no 
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roinarks  on  llioni.  It  is  iiidood  »«>  absurd  for  one  to  conclude  lie 
lijis  reidly  !)(»li(»v('d  wiiliont  spiritiiid  light  or  sight,  as  to  say  one 
slionld  boliovc  hv  had  h(?liev(Ml,  uitliout  those  things  that  are  essen- 
tially implied  in  faith.  But  I  must  differ  from  you  in  tliinking  it  is 
not  very  ijroprr  to  say,  it  is  a  man's  duty  to  believe  ivithout  faitli,  i.  e. 
while  he  yet  remains  without  spiritual  light  or  sight,  or  to  put  forib 
an  act  oi*  faith  on  the  Sa\iour,  however  void  of  spiritual  light  or  sight; 
for  if  this  w  as  not  the  truth,  the  finally  inT[i)enitent  sinner  could  not 
be  condemned  for  unbelief,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  declares  he  will  be, 
John  iii.  10,  20,  2-1,  and  that  notwithstanding  the  jx)wer  of  the 
Spirit  of  faith  nuist  make  him  believe.  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  pri  else  idea  you  aflix  to  the  wonhfnilh  and  believing.  I  do 
not  remember  a  |)erson's  reflecting  on  his  act  of  faith,  any  where  in 
Seripturc  termed  believing.  You  remark, "  Tliai  I  seem  to  suppose 
that  a  person's  doubling  of  his  good  estate  is  the  proper  opposite  of 
faith,"  and  1  own,  as  it  is  a  believer's  duty  to  expect  salvation 
through  Christ,  which,  in  other  words,  is  to  believe  his  good  estate, 
Acts  XV.  1 1,  Gal.  ii.  20,  Eph.  ii.  4,  Job  xix.  25,  doubting  of  it  must 
be  his  sin,  an  eifect  of  unbelief,  a  part  of  h,and  thus  the  proper  oppo- 
site of  faith,  considered  in  its  full  comj)ass  and  latitude.  Thus  once 
doubting  of  his  good  estate  by  a  true  believer,  and  unbelief  in  one 
branch  of  it,  or  one  part  and  manner  of  its  acting,  are  the  same 
thing.  Faith  and  unbelief  are  opposed  in  Sciiplure,  and  what  is 
the  opposite  of  one  inii^redient  in  unbelief  must  be  faith  in  one  part  of 
it,^-one  thini!;  thai  belongs  to  its  exercise.  A  person's  believing  that 
the  Lord  v  ill  nev(M*  leave  nor  forsake  him,  wlio  is  in  a  gracious  state, 
Hcb.  xiii.  ;'),  is  owned  to  hv  his  indispensable  duty,  and  this  compre- 
hends or  snpj)oses  his  being  confident  of  his  good  estate,  and  is 
j)ropcrIy  divine  faith,  because  it  has  tlu*  divine  lestimony  now  cited, 
on  which  it  bottoms,  Jer.  iii.  11).  The  FiOrd  savs,  "  Thoushalt  call 
me  wij  father,  and  slialt  not  turn  away  from  me,"  which  is  evident- 
ly faiih,  and  no  less  manifestly  belief  of  one's  good  estate,  or  being 
ronfident  of  it,  because  the  ex])ression  nuisl  denote  the  continued 
cxcicise  of  faith,  in  not  turning  away  from  ihe  Ix)rd.  Crying  Abba 
father,  Roni.  xiii.  1'^  is  fjiith  in  the  Lord  as  one's  father,  which 
nnisi  have,  a  beini:;  confKlc'nl  of  one's  good  estate  inseparable  from 
it,  or  rather  enu  nij)ped  in  it.  1  snp]»ose  what  I  have  mentioned,  is 
veiv  consistent  with  what  \ou  say,  *'That  faith,  and  persons  believ- 
in,4  that  th(^y  h:ui^  I'altli,  are  not  the  same  :"  for  one's  believing  that 
he  has  faith,  simpK  and  by  ilMlf,  has  for  its  obj(?ct  the  man's  inward 
frame,  or  tin*  aeiin;j;s  and  exercises  of  his  spirit,  and  not  a  divine 
testimony.  This  is  not  divin(^  faith ;  but,  as  I  have  laid  the  matter,  a 
bcMng  confident  of  one^  irood  estate  has  for  its  foundation  the  word 
of  God,  lleb.  xiii.  o,  i  te.  ultimately, — at  least ;  to  be  suret  this  is 
one  way  in  which  faith  is  acted,  or  one  thing  in  its  exercise.  I  am 
far  from  diinking  unbelief,  or  being  without  faith,  and  doubtine 
whether  thc>v  lia\  e  faith,  to  b(»  the  same  thinj:  in  an  unconverted 
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Sinner,  whom  your  words  "  being  without  faith,'^^  must  moan,  aiiil 
therein  we  entirely  ap;ree.     Bui  1  nuist tliink, as  to  the helievtr, hi*-; 
doubting,  whether  or  not  he  lias  Ihith,  is  sinful,  bccjuise  it  is  bolyhiu; 
the  Holy  Ghost,  denying  his  work  in  him,  sotlien^  isnosin  to  whicli 
that  doubting  can  so  j)ro|)erly  Ije  recUiced  as  unhiTirf.     Von  know, 
dear  Sir,  doubtinir  and  belicvin'j^  are  op|K)s«Hl  in  Scripture,  Ahitt. 
xiv.  31,  xxi.  21,  Mark  xi.  23,  and  1  cannot  exchide  from  the  idea 
of  doubting,  a  questioninp;  the  truth  and  reality  of  a  work  of  j^race 
on  one's  soul,  for  tiie  Holy  Ghost  recjuires  us  to  holieve  the  reality 
of  liis  work  in  us,  in  all  its  parts,  just  as  it  is,  and  neviw  would  allow 
us,  much  less  call  us  to  sin,  or  to  believe  a  falselKK)d,  that  one  is 
void  of  grace,  when  he  has  a,  that  good  mii;ht  come  of  it,  i.  e.  that 
the  i^erson  might  be  awakened  from  security,  etc.     1  Johniii.  ;J, 
'*  Kvery  man  that  hath  diis  hope  in  him  purifielh  himself,  as  he  is 
jmre  f*  I  tliink  intimates,  diat  in  ])roportion  to  the  degree  of  one's 
iiope,  that  the  Lord  is  his  father,  will  be  his  aim  after  sanctification, 
and  his  attainment  of  it ;  if  so,  to  renounce  this  hope,  to  throw  it  up 
at  any  season,  on  any  account,  must  be  imlawful ;  whence  1  infer, 
for  the  believer  to  doubt  of  his  gracious  state,  to  call  it  in  question 
for  any  reason  whatever,  so  as  to  raze  it,  it  is  simply  sinfid,  1  John 
ii.  12.  15,  "I  write  unto  you,  little  children,  because  your  sins  are 
forgiven  you,  viz.  Love  not  the  world."     Here  forgiveness  of  sin  is 
used  as  a  motive  or  incitement  not  to  love  the  world  ;  and  diis  rea- 
soning of  the  aposUe  woidd  lose  all  its  force,  were  it  incumbent  on 
a  believer,  at  some  seasons,  to  think  he  was  not  widiin  the  bond  of 
the  new  covenant, — he  is  bound  ever  to  hold  that  conclusion  fixed. 
The  exhortation,  not  to  cast  away  one's  confidence,  certainly  compre- 
liends  a  call  to  persevere  in  believing  in  our  interest  in  the  Lord,  and 
to  practise  it  at  all  seasons,  Heb.  x.  .55.  .Job's  friends  endeavoined  to 
make  him  question,  whedier  the  root  of  tin;  matter  was  in  him,  and 
to  conclude   diat  he  was  a  hypocrite.     He  resolv(?d,  though  the 
I/ord  should  slay  him,  he  wouKl  trust  in  him,  chap.  xiii.  15,  being 
confident  of  his  own  good  estate,  chaj).  xxvii.  i5,  5,  '*  All  the  while 
my  breatii  is  in  me  ;"  and  \  er.  5,  "  I'ill  1  di(%  1  will  not  remove  my 
integrity  from  me  ;"  and  we  see,  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  book, 
what  there  he  resolved,  he  actually  did  |>ractise  ;  he  nt^ver  enter 
tained  die  thought  of  supposing  die  Lord  was  not  his  God,  not  with 
standing  the  grievous  eruptions  of  iniquity  in  hini,in  (luarrelling  with  the 
.sovereignty  of  God,  etc.     And  in  the  end,  tlu*  I  iord  condemned  hi> 
friends  for  speaking  of  him  "  the  things  that  were  not  right,"  and  pro- 
nounced that  Job,  his  servant,  had  said  of  him  the  thing  "  that  is 
right,"  Jobiv.  1;  from  which,  it  is  to  be  juesumed,  he  was  approved 
in  guarding  against  razing  his  state.*     Also,  2  Cor.  i.  12,  what  die 
apostle  termsthere,  "  his  rejoicing,"  was  what  sup|X)sed  his  being 
confident  of  his  good  estate,  diat  he  was  participant  of  a  principle 
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t)f  grace,  uliich  made  him  capable  of  actins:,  as  he  did,  with  godly- 
sincerity.  All  which,  with  other  considerations,  do  satisfy  me,  that 
a  believer  never  should  raze  his  stale  on  any  account  whatever ;  and 
that,  as  has  been  mentioned,  doubting  of  his  gracious  state  is  sirJuJ, 
r)ne  way  of  unbelief,  its  acting  in  him,  though  not  tlie  direct  and 
immediate  op[x)site  of  that  acting  of  faith  by  which  a  person  re- 
nounces his  own  righteousness  and  closes  with  Christ,  yet  the  oppo- 
site of  the  |K)sterior  exercise  of  faith  in  him,  and  upon  the  promise, 
in  certain  resj)ects.  Your  book  is  now  lent,  and  therefore  1  cannot 
take  notice,  as  you  wish  and  1  incUne,  of  what  you  say  on  this  head,  p. 
80,  81,  more  particularly  tlian  I  have  done.  However,  1  have,  I 
think,  touched  the  precise  |K)ini  in  difference  between  us. 

"You  obseiTc,  I  seem  to  intimate,  "A  person's  being  confident 
of  his  own  j!;ood  estate  is  the  way  to  be  delivered  from  darkness, 
dearlness,  backsliding,  and  prevailing  iniquity."  And  you  add,  that 
*'  you  think  whoever  supposes  this  to  be  God's  method  of  deliver- 
ing his  saints,  when  sunk  into  an  evil,  careless,  carnal,  and  uncliris- 
tian  frame,  first  to  assure  tliem  of  tlieir  good  estate  and  iiis  favour, 
while  thoy  yet  remain  in  such  a  frame,  and  so  to  make  that  the 
means  of  their  deliverance,  does  surely  mistake  God's  method  of 
dealing  with  such  persons."  Here  I  think  you  represent  the  case 
loo  strong ;  for  the  words  in  my  letter  to  which  you  refer,  were,  "1 
have  heard  it  taught  tliat  the  believer  was  bound  to  trust  in  the  Lord 
in  the  very  worst  frame  he  could  be  in,  and  tliat  the  exercise  of  faith 
was  the  way  to  be  delivered  from  darkness,  deadness,  backsliding,'' 
etc.  And  afterwards,  I  said,  when  questioning  whetlier  tlie  believer 
should  ever  doubt  of  his  estate  on  any  account  whatever,  "I  know 
the  opposite  has  been  prescribed  ;  when  die  saint  is  plunged  in  the 
luirc  of  prevailing  iniquit}'."  Now,  as  a  believer  may  be  thus 
plunged,  and  yet  sin  ai  that  instant  be  his  grief  and  burden,  Rom.vii. 
24,  and  he  may  have  die  hope  and  expectation  of  being  relieved 
from  it  even  then,  Psal.  Ixv.  3, 1  do  not  diink  my  words  convey  the 
idea  you  aflix  to  them.  Also  you  will  observe,  I  do  not  say  that  a 
person's  being  confident  of  his  own  good  estate  is  the  way  to  be  de- 
livered from,"  etc.  but  "that  die  believer  was  bound  to  trust  die 
I^ord  in  the  worst  of  frame,"  etc.  This  I  mention,  precisely  to  state 
my  words,  and  they  are,  I  diink,  very  defensible ;  for  die  believer 
is  called  "  to  trust  in  the  I^rd  forever,"  Isa.  xxvi.  4.  If  so,  when 
in  the  situation  mentioned ;  for  this  is  a  trusting  in  die  Lord  as 
one's  God.  The  woman,  with  the  issue  of  blood,  her  toucliing 
Christ,  and  the  succress,  is,  I  suppose,  a  call  and  encouragement  to 
touch  him  by  faith,  for  having  die  worst  soul-maladies  healed,  Mark 
v.  25.  Trusting  in  the  Lord  for  needful  blessings,  in  die  atuatkni 
mentioned,  gives  liim  die  glorv  of  his  faiihfuhinss,  and  engages  him 
to  act  in  the  believer's  behalf;  thus  to  do,  it  is  both  duty  and  in- 
terest. Jonah,  when  in  a  course  of  grievous  rebellion,  and  under 
awful  chastisement  for  it,  when  perhaps  he  had  actuaUy  disclainH 
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ed  interest  in  tlie  Lord,  or  was  in  danger  of  it,  said,  "  he  would 
look  again  toward  tJie  Lord's  holy  temple,"  chap.  ii.  4,  evidently 
in  exercise  of  faitli  in  the  Lord  as  his  God,  die  Lord  assuring  him 
of  his  good  estate  and  his  favour,  by  the  operation  of  the  Spirit 
causing  him  so  to  act,  and  to  be  conscious  of  it;  and,  verse  7,  ^*  when 
my  soul  fsunted  widiin  me,  I  remembered  the  Lord,  and  my  prayer 
came  in  unto  thee,  into  thine  holy  temple."  Here  is  my  assertion 
exemplified  in  practice,  by  a  believer,  I  may  venture  to  say,  in  an 
evil  mune,  when  die  Spirit  breadied  upon  liim.     Though  a  pro- 

eet,  he  deUberately  disobeyed  die  express  instiuctions  oi  his 
>rd,  chap.  i.  2,  3,  and  in  a  careless  frame,  for  he  slept  securely 
in  the  sides  of  die  ship,  during  a  tempest  raised  for  his  sake,  and  when 
the  heathen  mariners  everj*^  one  called  ui>on  his  god,  chap.  i.  5,  6. 
So  far  was  he  from  dreading,  as  he  had  reason  to  do,  that  the  Lord 
would  plead  a  controversy  with  him  for  the  part  he  acted,  diat  dis- 
mal security,  awful  carelessness,  and  a  carnal  frame  had  seized 
him;  for  he  declared  to  die  Ijord,  that  he  said  to  him  in  liis  country, 
he  would  repent  of  the  evil  he  had  said  he  would  do  to  die  Nine- 
vites,  if  they  turned  from  dieir  evil  way,  and  assigned  that  for  the 
reason  why  he  fled  to  Tarshish,  chap.  iv.  2;  and  thus  would  rather  diat 
die  Lord  sliould  want  die  honour,  diat  would  redound  to  his  name 
by  the  repentance,  though  only  outward,  of  die  Ninevites,  and  diat 
the  whole  city  sliould  be  destroyed,  one  of  the  largest  die  sun  shone 
upon,  and  die  most  populous,  and  that  himself  should  lose  die  hon- 
our and  comfort  of  being  die  instrument  of  its  preservation,  than 
that  he  should  faU  under  the  imputation  of  being  a  false  prophet, 
for  wliich  there  would  yet  have  been  no  foundadon.  Horrid  car- 
nality this !  for  as  it  was  dreadful  selfishness,  it  may,  in  diat  \iew, 
be  termed  carnality, — astonishing  pride !  this  "  fillhiness  of  die 
spirit"  is  worse  dian  diat  of  the  flesh ;  and,  all  circumstances  of  his 
conduct  considered,  he  was  not  only  in  an  ungodly  frame,  but  in  an 
inhumane  one,  and  he  sinned  presumptuously  in  one  of  the  highest 
degrees,  we  may  suppose,  in  wliich  it  is  possible  for  a  believer  so  to 
act ;  notwithstanding  it  ap[)ears  die  happy  turn  was  begun  in  him, 
under  the  influence  of  die  Spirit,  by  renewing  his  faith  in  die 
Lord  as  his  God,  and  being  confident  of  liis  g(X)d  estate  ;  upon 
which  he  prayed,  as  already  memioned,  and  was  heard  by  his  Grod, 
see  verses  7,  8,  was  delivered  out  of  his  dien  dismal  and  danger- 
ous circumstances,  chap.  ii.  12. — Thus  I  have  done  more  than  I 
was  bound  to  do,  and  have  proved  die  jioint,  not  only  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  expressed  it,  but  in  the  strong  light  your  words,  a 
comment  on  mine,  had  set  it ;  for  one  plain  Scripture  instance, 
such  certainly  as  that  1  have  given,  is  suflicient,  as  agreed,  to  prove 
any  thing.  It  is  so  far  from  being  a  mistaking  of  God's  method  of 
dealing  with  such  persons,  as  you  suggest,  ^pardon  me,  dear  Sir,) 
to  say,  that  it  is  "  the  Lord's  method  of  dehvering  his  samts  when 
in  a  backsliding  condition,  first  to  assure  them  of  their  good  es- 
VoL.  I.  33 
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tate  and  his  favour,  aiid  so,  to  make  that  the  means  of  tlieir  de- 
liverance ;"  that  I  e;ive  you  the  words  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  it 
it  as  express  and  full  as  any  thing  possihly  cJin  be,  Jer.  iii.  12,  13, 
14  ;  verse  14,  **  Turn,  O  backsliding  children,  saith  the  Lord,  for 
I  am  married  vnto  yow."  This  was,  to  be  sure,  the  Lord's  inli- 
maling  the  new  covenant  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  spiritual 
Israel  among  them  ;  and,  verse  22  of  that  chapter,  llie  Lord  says, 
"  Return,  ye  backsliding  children.,  and  I  will  lieal  your  backslid- 
ings ;"  and  in  the  close  of  the  verse,  we  have  the  Lord's  thus  as- 
suring them  of  their  good  estate  and  his  favour,  showTi  to  be  the 
effectual  mean  of  their  backsliding  being  liealed  :  "  Behold,  we 
come  unto  thee ;  for  thou  art  the  Lord  our  God,^^  Hos.  xiv.  4. 
"  O  Israel,  return  unto  the  Ijord  thy  God,  for  thou  hast  fallen  by 
thine  inicjuity."  Here  the  first  words  of  the  Lord's  message  to  his 
spirituul  Israel,  are,  that  "  the  Lord  tvas  their  Gody"*  and  tlie  ex- 
pression, "  fallen  by  iniquity,"  conveys  a  verj'  strong  idea,  when 
applied  to  a  believer,  perhaps  as  strong,  as  is  comprehended  in  your 
words,  "ci'i7,  f/c. /ram/!;"  and  I  must  think  this  verse  is  so  ex- 
pressed, to  work  on  holy  ingenuousness  in  them,  for  its  revival  when 
under  the  ashes  of  corruption.  It  would  perhaps  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  multiply  Scripture  testimonies  of  such  kind ;  but  these 
adduced  arc,  I  think,  full  proof  of  the  point,  for  confinnation  of 
which  diey  are  brought.  The  love  of  Christ  constrains  the  be- 
liever to  return  from  folly,  as  well  as  to  other  diings  in  other  re- 
spects, 2  Cor.  V.  14.  I  might  argue  here  from  tlie  efficacy  of  the 
love  of  God  apprcluMided,  the  genius  of  the  new  creature,  and  na- 
ture in  believers,  and  a  variety  of  other  topics,  but  choose,  without 
expatiating,  to  confine  myself  to  precise  Scripture  testimonies.  As 
to  what  you  say,  tliat  "  among  all  the  multhudes  you  have  had  op- 
portunity to  observe,  you  never  knew  one  dealt  with  in  this  man- 
ner, but  have  known  many  brought  back  from  great  declensions, 
that  appeared  to  be  true  saints,  but  it  was  in  a  very  diverse  way 
from  this  :  first  conscience  awakened  ;  they  brought  into  great  fear 
of  the  wiath  of  God ;  his  favour  hid ;  die  subjects  of  a  kind  of  new 
work  of  humiliation ;  brought  to  greiit  sense  of  deser\'ing  God's 
wrath,  while  they  yet  feared  it,  before  God  had  delivered  them  from 
apprehension  of  it,  and  comforted  with  a  renewed  sense  of  his  fa- 
vour." All  I  obser^'e  upon  this  is,  diat  the  way  I  have  laid  down, 
is  obviously  that  ^\hich  the  I^ord  declares  in  his  word,  he  takes,  for 
bringing  back  his  peo[)le  from  dech^nsions,  and  thus  that  in  it  mercy  is 
to  be  expected,  \yhatever  the  I^rd  may  be  pleased  to  do  in  sove- 
reignty, and  he  will  not  be  limited ;  also,  persons  do  not  perceive 
every  thing  that  passes  within  them,  far  less  are  they  capable  to 
give  a  full  distinct  account  of  every  diing  of  each  kind.  Experi- 
ences of  christians  are  to  be  brought  to  the  touch-stone  of  the  in- 
fallible bar,  and  to  stand  or  fall  by  it ;  the  Bible  is  not  to  be 
brought  to  their  test,  and  judged  of  by  them.     1  own  we  may  nua- 
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take  the  sense  of  Scripture,  but  it  is  80  obvious  in  the  passages  I 
have  quoted,  that  I  cannot  see  Jiow  it  can  be  misapprehended. 

**  I  cannot  say  any  tiling  now,  about  tlie  other  remarks  1  made 
cm  your  book,  touched  on  in  your  letter,  because  I  have  not  now  the 
book  to  look  into.  I  understiuul  tlic  passages  about  prevalence  of 
sin,  so  as  to  denominate  a  person  not  in  a  gracious  state,  better,  by 
what  you  have  wrote ;  and,  if  any  difliculty  shall  remain  after  com- 
paring your  book  and  letter,  I  may  come  to  propose  it  to  you  after- 
wards. 

"  What  you  wrote  about  the  case  of  temptation  was  very  agree- 
able, and  I  thank  you  for  it.  I  shall  now  state  the  case  more  plain- 
ly, because  I  want  much  your  further  thoughts  upon  it ;  it  is  pre- 
cisely this.  A  person  finds  liimself  beset  by  evil  angels,  what  if  1 
remember  right  Voetius  terms  obsessio,  and  one  in  that  situation 
obitessui ;  they  incessandy  break  into  his  body  and  inind,  some- 
times by  vain,  at  other  seasons  by  vile  tlioughts,  now  by  the  thoughts 
of  a  business  neglected,  which  was  a  seasonable  thing  to  be  done, 
then  by  a  Scriptiure  text,  or  an  engaging  tliought  of  some  spiritual 
truth,  when  entrance  is  not  to  be  iiad  anoUier  way,  and  by  a  variety 
of  otlier  metliods.  They  do  all  they  can,  perpetually  to  teaze,  de- 
file and  discourage ;  he  is  conscious  of  tlie  whole  transaction,  and 
finds  his  spirit  broken  by  it,  and  goes  not  about  to  reason  with  Sa- 
tan, knows  the  expediency  of  diis  course,  is  aware  Satan  wants  no 
better,  than  that  he  pray  much  and  long  against  his  temptations, 
and  so  wont  pray  himself  out  of  breath,  by  his  instigation,  is  con- 
vinced tlie  remedy  is  to  get  them  kept  out  of  body  and  mind,  trusts, 
iu  dependence  on  die  I^rd,  to  the  use  of  medical,  moral  and  reli- 
gious means  for  that  end,  because  experience  shows  all  of  them  are 
expedient  and  advantageous  in  their  place ;  but  all  is  in  vain,  no 
rehefforhim,  relish  of  divine  things  wore  off  the  mind,  no  comfort, 
is  rendered  callous  by  cruel  constant  buffetings,  he  cries,  but  the 
Lord  hears  not.  By  what  I  understand,  this  is  a  just  representa- 
tion of  the  case,  and  will  lead  you  to  the  knowledge  of  other  cir- 
cumstances in  it.  What  would  you  advise  such  a  person  to  do  ? 
How  shall  he  recover  savour  of  spiritual  truths  and  objects  ? 

**  I  wondered  you  said  nothing  hi  your  letter,  about  what  I  men- 
tioned in  mine,  respecting  supposed  immediate  revehtions  of  facts 
and  future  events^  as  special  iavours  conferred  on  some  special  fa- 
vourites of  heaven.  1  give  in  to  your  sentiments  on  that  point, 
expressed  in  the  three  treatises  you  have  published,  and  greatly 
like  what  Mr.  Brainerd  said  on  the  subject,  as  mentioned,  I  think 
by  you,  in  die  funeral  sermon  on  him,  which  I  perused  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  and  shall  now  mention  some  things,  said  in  favour 
of  that  principle,  of  which  people  aie  very  tenacious,  that  I  may 
have  your  answers  to  diem,  which  will  be  a  singular  favour  done 
me,  for  certain  reasons;  for  example,  John  xvi.  13,  is  affirmed  to 
be  an  express  promise  of  such  a  thing ; — it  is  urged,  the  thing  is 
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not  contrary  to  Scripture,  and  tlierefore,  may  be ; — ^it  is  urged, 
John  xiii.  24 — 27,  is  an  example  of  it,  an  intimation  what  tlie 
Ijord  will  do  in  such  kind  when  it  plcaseth  him,  till  tlie  end  of  lime. 
It  is  pretended,  and  indeed  this  is  tlie  strength  of  the  cause,  that 
tlie  thing  is  a  matter  of  fact,  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlie  Bible, 
therefore  nothing  about  it  is  to  be  exi)ected  in  Scripture,  and  sim- 

fly  to  deny  it  in  all  cases,  is  daringly  to  limit  the  power  of  God.  The 
x)rd  has  not  said  he  will  not  griint  it,  and  how  dare  any  say  it 
cannot  be  ?  It  is  reasoned,  there  are  numbers  of  well  attested  in- 
stances of  the  tiling  in  dificrent  ages  and  places,  facts  are  stubborn 
things,  and  to  deny  them  all  is  shocking,  an  overturning  of  all  moral 
evidence.  It  is  insisted  on,  that  the  thing  has  been  formerly ;  it  is 
confessed,  and  why  may  it  not  be  now  ?  We  are  told,  a  considera- 
ble time  before  a  thing  happened,  that  it  has  been  impressed  on 
the  mind  in  all  its  circumstances,  which  exactly  happened  in  every 
point ;  if  when  asked,  what  one  can  say  to  tliis,  he  says,  perhaps 
it  was  from  Satan,  to  this  it  is  answered,  does  he  know  future  con- 
tingent events  ?  Tlie  reply  is  at  hand,  it  is  not  above  him  to  figure 
a  thing  on  die  fancy  long  before,  which  he  is  resolved  by  some 
means  to  bring  about ;  but  to  aU  this  it  is  answered  by  advocates 
for  immediate  revelations,  such  reasoning  tends  to  sap  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  evidence  of  the  divinity  of  the  Scripture  pro- 
phecies. 

"  I  have,  by  what  I  remember,  given  you  the  force  of  the  argu^ 
ment,  to  establish  what  hns  had,  I  too  well  know,  vQiy  bad  eflfects, 
as  commonly  managed,  in  Britain,  as  well  as  in  New-England;  a  tus- 
tory  of  instuncea  of  tliem,  would  not  be  without  its  use,  and  materials 
for  it  are  not  wanting.  I  will  long  much  to  see  what  you  say  in  way 
of  reply  to  all  tliis.  I  am  sure  you  cannot  employ  time  better  than 
in  framing  it.  I  should  have  mentioned,  that  the  autliority  of 
eminent  divines  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  whose  stomachs  stand 
at  swallowing  tilings,  like  additions  to  the  Bible, — Mr.  Fleming,  in 
the  Fulfilling  of  the  Scriptures,  Dr.  Goodwin,  etc.  But  on  this, 
it  has  been  pleasantly  obsen'cd,  that  the  authorit}''  of  the  worthies  in 
the  eleventh  of  die  Hebrews,  would  have  done  a  good  deal  better. 
I  have  some  apprehension  tliis  is  a  point  of  truth,  wliich  the  Lord 
is  to  clear  up  in  this  age. 

"  I  have  read  your  Humble  Attempt,  and  widi  much  satisfaction, 
was  channed  with  the  Scriptures  of  the  latter  day  of  glory  set  in 
one  point  of  li^ht.  I  do  think  humbly  your  observations  on  hounnan 
have  great  strength  of  reason.  The  killing  of  the  witnesses,  as  yet 
to  come,  has  been  to  me  a  grie\-ious  temptation ;  for  wliich  reason, 
I  peruse  with  peculiar  pleasure  what  you  say  on  diis  subject;  but  if 
you  answer  the  objection,  *'It  would  ajipeartliat  die  seventh  trumpet  is 
to  sound  soon  after  the  resurrection  of  the  wiuiesses,  and  the  king- 
doms of  the  world,  etc.  but  diat  has  not  happened,  therefore  the 
witnesses  are  not  killed ;"  I  say,  if  this  you  answer,  I  have  forgot. 
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"I  should  have  also  mentioned,  tliat  it  seems  evident,  the  doctrine 
of  immediate  revelations  must  be  simply  denied  as  unscriptural, 
and  thus  well-founded  in  no  case  ;  or  it  must  be  allowed  in  its  full 
compass  and  latitude,  let  the  consequences  of  it  be  what  they  will, 
for  ii  the  thing  is  allowed  possible^  reasonings  about  its  effects  will  not 
conclude  nor  avail;  I  can  see  no  middle  way  between  die  two 
things.  That  principle  taken  for  granted  by  abnost  all,  in  all  times 
past,  is,  as  I  mentioned  in  my  last  letter,  to  me  a  sur])rizing  thing. 

"  Mr.  Wliitefield  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  Wednesday  last,  and  was 
to  preach  on  Thursday  evening ;  but  as  I  am  fifteen  miles  from  that 
chy,  of  wliich  two  miles  by  sea,  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  the  effects 
of  his  preaching,  or  the  number  of  the  audiences ;  I  wish  they  may 
be  as  frequent  as  when  he  was  last  here.  May  Divine  power  spe- 
cially attend  his  ministrations !  We  need  it  much,  as  we  are  gene- 
rally fallen  under  great  deadness.  1  believe  he  will  find  use  for  all 
his  prudence  and  patience  in  dealing  witli  us,  for  different  reasons. 
With  great  pleasure,  friends  to  vital  religion,  and  to  him,  are  in- 
formed he  is  to  make  no  collections  at  diis  tijhe  !  I  was  glad  to  hear 
you  write,  that  he  laboured  widi  success  in  New-England,  in  rec- 
tifying mistakes  he  had  favoured,  about  intimations  made  by  the  Lord 
to  his  people,  etc.  and  heartily  wish  he  may  be  directed  to  apply  an 
antidote  here,  where  it  is  also  needed. 

"  I  have  tired  you  with  a  long  epistle,  and  shall  dierefore  now 
break  off.  What  you  was  pleased  to  favour  me  with,  upon  die  diffi- 
culty started  from  Rom.  viii.  28.  was  very  acceptable,  and  I  thank 
jrou  much  for  it.  I  will  expect  a  letter  from  you  the  first  opportunity 
after  this  comes  to  hand ;  and  in  it  all  die  news  of  New-England, 
particularly  some  account  of  the  state  of  religion  widi  you.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  think,  I  may  write  you  my  sentiments  upon 
every  thing  without  reserve.  Please  make  my  affecdonate  compli- 
ments to  my  iiriend  Mr.  Abercrombie,  when  you  see  liim,  or  write 
to  luin,  and  tell  him,  I  remember  I  am  in  liis  debt  for  a  letter.  I 
hope  the  ship  I  am  informed  of,  for  carrying  this,  is  not  sailed,  and 
therefore  it  will  not  be  so  long  in  coming  to  your  hand,  after  being 
writ^as  my  last. 

"I  am,  &c." 

Letter  to  Mr.  M'Culloch. 

''Northampton,  Oct.  7,  1748. 

"To  die  Rev.  Mr.  M'Culloch. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  thank  vou  for  your  letter  of  Feb.  19, 1748,  wliich  I  received 
the  week  before  last.  I  had  also,  long  before  diat,  recived  the  let- 
ter you  speak  of,  which  you  wrote  the  spring  before,  dated,  Marcli 
12,  1747,  which  I  wrote  an  answer  to,  and  sent  it  to  Mr.  Prince 
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of  I^oston  and  coiiiniiucd  it  to  his  care ;  and  am  very  sorry  that 
you  never  received  it.  I  am  far  from  being  weary  of  our  cor- 
respondence. I  ever  looked  on  myself  as  greatly  honoured  and 
obliged  by  you,  in  your  bcgiiming  this  correspondence ;  and  have 
found  it  pleasant  and  jirolitable  ;  and  particularly  your  last  letter, 
that  I  have  bul  now  received,  has  been  very  agreeable  and  enter- 
taining ;  esj)ecially  on  account  of  the  good  news  it  contains.  I 
cainiot  but  think  many  things  mentioned  in  your  letter,  and  tlie 
letters  of  my  other  corresjiondenLs  in  Scotland,  wliich  came  witli 
yoius,  are  great  things,  worthy  to  be  greatly  taken  notice  of,  and  to 
be  an  occasion  of  much  rejoicing  and  praise  to  all  that  love  Zion ; 
viz.  The  remarkable  change  in  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Pri\y 
Council ;  God's  stirring  up  him  and  Mr.  Littleton  to  write  in  de- 
fence of  Christianity  ;  the  good  elFect  of  this  among  men  of  figure 
and  character ;  the  good  disiMJsition  of  the  King,  and  tlie  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  ;  the  late  awakening  of  two  of  tlie  Prin- 
cesses, Amelia  and  Caroline,  and  the  hopeful  conversion  of  one  or 
both  of  riiem ;  the  hopeful,  real  piety  of  tlie  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  his  good  dis^josition  towards  experimental  religion 
and  tlie  dissenters ;  several  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, lately  appearing  to  preach  tlie  doctiines  of  Grace;  seve- 
ral of  the  Magistrates,  in  various  towns  in  England,  exerting 
themselves  with  luicommon  zeal  to  put  tlie  laws  in  execution 
against  vice;  and  the  eminent  piety  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
now  the  Stadtholdcr  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces.  These 
things,  (at  least  some  of  them,)  are  great  in  themselves,  and 
are  of  that  nature  that  they  have  a  most  promising  aspect  on  tlie 
interests  of  Zion,  and  appear  to  be  happy  presages  and  forerunners 
of  yet  better  and  greater  things  that  are  coming.  They  look  as  if 
the  tide  was  turning,  and  glorious  things  approaching,  by  tlie  revo- 
lution of  the  wheel  of  God's  Providence.  I  tliink  we,  and  all 
others,  who  have  lately  united  by  explicit  agreement  in  extraordi- 
nary Prayer  for  a  general  Revival  of  religion  and  die  coming  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  may,  without  presumption,  be  greatly  encoura- 
ged and  animated  in  the  duty  we  have  engaged  in,  by  tlic  appear- 
ance of  such  a  dawning  of  light  from  such  great  darkness;  and 
should  be  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  God's  great  good- 
ness in  tliese  things,  and  faithfulness  in  fulfdling  die  promises  of  his 
word  ;  such  as  these  in  particular,  "  If  any  two  of  you  shall  agree 
on  earth  as  touching  any  thing  you  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  of 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven ;"  and,  "  Before  they  call,  I  will 
answer  ;  and  while  diey  are  yet  preaching,  I  will  hear."  I  have 
ah-eady  communicated  tliese  things  to  some  belonging  to  diis  town, 
and  other  places ;  some  have  appeared  much  affected  witli  them ; 
and  one  diat  belongs  to  another  town,  has  taken  extracts  of  tliese 
passages.  I  design,  God  willing,  to  conmiunicate  these  things  to 
my  congregation,  before  tlio  next  Quaiterly  day  for  Prayer,  and 
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also  to  the  neighbouring  Ministers,  who,  according  to  our  stated 
agreement,  will  be  met  together  on  that  day,  to  spend  the  fonner 
part  of  the  day  in  prayer  among  ourseh^es,  and  the  latter  part  iu 
public  ser\'ices  in  one  of  our  congregations ;  and  shall  also  proba- 
bly communicate  these  thinss  to  sonic  of  my  correspondents  in 
New  Jersey  and  elsewhere,  and  1  cannot  l)ut  think  they  will  tend 
to  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  in  various  respects ;  and  particularly 
will  tend  to  promote  the  Concert  for  Prayer,  in  these  parts  of  the 
world.  1  desired  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston,  to  send  you  one  of  my 
books  on  the  Concert,  soon  after  it  was  published ;  who  engaged  to 
do  it :  but  long  forgot  h,  as  I  perceived  afterwards  to  my  surprise, 
but  since  that  more  thorou2:h  care  has  been  taken  about  that  mat- 
ter ;  and  I  hope  you,  and  each  of  my  other  correspondents  m  Scot- 
land, have  before  now  received  one  of  those  books. 

"I  thank  yoti,  dear  Sir,  for  sending  me  your  Thoughts  on  some 
things  in  tlie  Prophecies  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  and  for 
being  at  so  much  trouble  as  to  send  it  twice  (supposing  the  first  let- 
ter had  miscarried.)  This  I  take  as  a  particular  mark  of  respect, 
forwliich  1  am  obliged  to  you.  I  received,  as  I  said  before,  your 
former  letter,  (which  contained  the  same  observations,)  and  sent 
an  answer  to  it,  wherein  I  gave  you  my  thoughts,  such  as  they 
were,  on  those  subjects.  But  if  you  have  received  my  book  on 
United  Prayer,  etc.  therein  you  have  seen  more  fully  my  thoughts 
on  some  things  in  the  Revelation,  tliat  have  a  near  relation  to  the 
same  matter  that  you  WTite  about ;  the  substance  of  which  I  before 
had  written  to  you  in  a  large  letter,  desiring  your  opinion  of  what  I 
wrote. 

"  The  letter,  I  diink  you  received,  by  some  intimations  contain- 
ed in  yours  of  March  12,  1747.  But  you  was  not  pleased  to  fa- 
vour me  with  any  thing  at  all  of  your  thoughts  of  w  hat  I  had  so 
largely  coimnunicated  to  you,  to  that  end,  diat  I  might  have  your 
opinion.  But  I  am  not  the  less  willing  again  to  connnunicate  my 
tlioughts  on  your  remarks. 

"As  to  what  you  observe  concerning  the  number  six  hundred 
and  sixty^stXj  and  that  number  being  found  in  tlie  name  of  tlie  pre- 
sent King  of  France  ;  it  is  indeed  something  remarkable,  diat 
that  number  should  he  found  bodi  in  his  Latin  and  French  names, 
as  you  observe ;  and  I  do  not  know  but  Uiat  the  onmiscient  Spirit 
of  God,  (who  doubtless  in  his  predictions  has  sometimes  his  eye  on 
several  things  in  which  he  knows  tliey  will  be  fulfilled,)  might  have 
some  respect  to  his  name  in  the  Prophecy ;  but  I  can  hardly  think 
that  this  individual  King  of  France  or  any  other  particular  Prince 
in  Europe,  is  what  is  chiefly  intended  by  the  Beast,  so  largely  de- 
scribed in  the  13tli  Chapter  of  Revelation,  whose  number  is  said 
to  be  six  hundred  and  sixty-six.  Of  all  die  conjectures  concern- 
big  the  number  of  the  Beast,  that  I  have  lit  on  in  my  small  reading, 
that  of  Mr.  Potter's  seems  to  me  the  most  ingenious^  who  supposes 
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the  true  meaning  is  to  be  found  by  extracting  the  root  of  Uie  num« 
ber.  Hut  after  all,  I  have  ever  suspected  that  tlie  tiling  chiefly 
aimed  at  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  never  yet  found  out,  and  that  the 
discovery  is  reserved  for  later  times.  »  let  one  reason  why  Mr. 
Potter's  conjecture  does  not  fully  satisfy  me,  is,  tlie  difficulty  about 
adjusting  tlie  fractions  in  the  root,  when  extracted.  Witli  respect 
to  your  very  ingenious  conjectures,  concerning  the  period  of  forty' 
two  months,  or  one  tliousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  of  the 
outer  court  and  holy  City's  being  trodden  under  foot  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ;  you  know.  Sir,  that  that  forty-two  montlis,  or  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty  days,  spoken  of  Rev.  xi.  2,  has  been  uni- 
versally understood,  as  being  tlie  ver)''  same  period  with  tlie 
12G0  days  of  the  Witnesses  prophesying  in  sackcloth,  spoken  of  in 
the  next  verse  ;  and  the  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty  days 
of  the  Woman's  being  led  in  die  wilderness.  Chap.  xiii.  6 ;  and  the 
time,  times  and  half  a  time,  of  her  being  nourished  in  the  wilder- 
ness from  the  face  of  the  Serpent,  ver.  14 ;  and  tlie  forty-two 
months  of  die  continuance  of  the  Beast,  Chap.  xiii.  5.  But  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  probable  that  these  forty-two  monts  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Beast,  means  the  sum  of  die  diverse  periods  in 
which  the  Flat  of  Ground,  whereon  tlie  ancient  literal  Jerusalem 
stood,  was  under  the  domuiion  of  tlie  Romans,  Saracens,  Persians 
and  Turks  ;  but  the  spacet)f  time  during  which  tlie  reign  of  Anti- 
christ or  the  Popish  Hierarchy  continues  ;  and  as  to  tlie  particular 
time  of  the  downfall  of  Antichrist,  you  see  my  reasons  in  tlie  fore- 
mentioned  pamphlet,  why  I  think  it  certain  that  it  \\*ill  not  be  known 
till  it  be  accomplished :  I  cannot  but  think  that  tlie  Scripture  is 
plain  in  that  matter,  and  diat  it  does,  in  eflcct,  require  us  to  rest  sa- 
tisfied in  ignorance  till  the  time  of  the  end  comes. 

"  However,  1  should  be  very  foolish,  if  1  were  dogmatical  in  my 
thoughts  concerning  the  interpretation  of  the  prophecies :  especially  in 
opposition  to  those  who  have  had  so  much  more  opportunity  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  things  of  this  nature.  But  since  you  have 
insisted  on  my  thoughts,  1  conclude  you  will  not  be  displeased,  that 
I  have  mentioned  them,  tliough  not  altogether  agreeable  to  yours. 
1  am  nevertheless  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  your  condescension  in 
communicating;  your  diouglits  to  me.  If  we  do  not  exactly  agree 
in  our  thoughts  about  these  diings,  yet  in  our  prayers  for  tlie  ac- 
complishment of  these  glorious  events  in  God's  dnie,  and  for  God's 
gracious  presence  with  us,  and  his  assistance  in  endeavours  to  pro- 
mote his  kingdom  and  interests,  in  die  mean  time,  we  may  be  entire- 
ly agreed  and  united.  That  we  may  be  so,  is  die  earnest  desire 
of,  clear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother  and  ser\'ant, 
"  in  our  common  Lord, 

^*  Jonathan  Edwards." 
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In  perusing  llie  following  letter,  wliile  ilic  reader  will  deeply  re- 
gret the  loss  of  that  from  Mr.  Erskine  to  whicli  it  is  an  answer,  he 
will  feel  a  lively  interest  in  tlie  mass  of  reliu;i()us  intelligence  which 
it  contains,  as  well  as  in  the  interesting  developement  wliich  it  gives 
of  the  character  of  Governour  Belcher. 

"To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Erskine. 

'' Northampton,  Oct.  14,  1748. 

"Rev.  and  dear  Sir. 

"A  little  while  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you,  wherein  I  acknow- 
ledged the  receif  t  of  your  letter,  and  the  books  thiit  came  witli  it, 
viz.  Taylor  on  Original  Sin;  iind  on  the  Romans:  witliyour  sermons, 
and  Answer  to  Mr.  Campbell ;  for  which  most  acceptable  presents 
I  would  most  heartily  and  renewedly  thank  you. 

"I  sent  my  letter  to  Boston,  together  witli  one  of  iJr.  Stoddard's 
Benefit  oj  the  Gospel  to  the  fVounded  in  Spirit,  and  liis  J\'ature  of 
Saving  Conversion,  with  a  Sermon  on  Mr.  Brainerd's  death,  and 
some  accoimt  of  a  history  of  his  life  now  in  the  press,  to  be  sent  to 
Scotland  by  tlie  first  opportunity  ;  whether  there  has  been  any  op- 
portunity or  no,  I  cannot  tell.  I  have  very  lately  received  anodier 
letter  from  you,  dated  April  4,  1748,  which  was  indeed  exceedingly 
acceptable,  by  reason  of  the  remarkable  and  joyful  accounts  it 
contains  of  things,  tliat  have  a  blessed  aspect  on  tlie  interests  of 
Christ's  kingdom  in  tlie  world :  such  as  tlie  good  effects  of  the 
writings  of  Mr.West  and  Mr.  Liuleton  on  some  at  Court,  and  the  reli- 
gious concern  in  Mr.  Randy's  and  Mr.  Gray's  parishes,  the 
hopeful  true  piety  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  this  ajid  die 
King's  disposition,  not  only  to  tolerate,  but  comprehend  the  Dissent- 
ers ;  and  their  indifference  with  respect  to  the  liturgy,  ceremonies 
and  episcopal  ordination ;  the  piety  of  the  Prince,  who  is  now  ad- 
vanced to  the  Stadtholdership,  and  has  it  established  in  his  family 
forever ;  the  awakening  of  the  Princess  Caroline ;  and  the  good 
disposition  of  tlie  Princess  of  Wales.  1  think  it  very  fit  diat  diose, 
who  have  lately  entered  into  an  union  of  exti-aordinary  prayer,  for 
the  coming  oT  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  prosperity  of  Zion,  should 
inform  one  another  of  things  which  they  know  of,  that  pertain  to  tlie 
prosperity  of  Zion,  and  wlierei)y  their  prayers  are  in  some  degree  an- 
swered :  that  tliey  may  be  united  in  joy  and  thanksgiving,  as  well  as  in 
supplication ;  and  tliat  Uiey  may  be  encouraged  and  animated  in  their 
prayers  for  the  future,  and  engaged  to  continue  instant  therein  widi 
all  perseverance.  1  diink  these  tilings  forenientioned,  wliich  you 
have  sent  me  an  account  of,  are  worthy  greatly  to  be  obser^'ed,f^by 
tiiose  tliat  are  united  in  die  conceit  for  prayer,  for  Uieir  comfort, 
praise  and  encouragement.  I  intend  to  communicate  these  things 
to  my  own  people,  before  the  next  quarterly  season  for  i)rayer, 
and  to  the  neighbouring  ministers,  who  are  united  in  this  affair ;  and 
also  to  my  corres^iondents  in  this  province,  and  other  \)tovVv\ce% 
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of  America.  I  doubt  not  but  they  ^vill  have  a  happy  tendency  and 
influence  in  many  respects.  I  hope,  dear  Sir,  you  will  continue 
still  to  give  me  particular  information  of  tilings  that  appear,  relative 
to  the  state  of  Zion  and  the  interests  of  religion,  in  Great  Britain  or 
otiier  parts  of  Europe.  In  so  doing,  you  ^\lll  not  only  inform  me, 
but  I  shall  industriously  communicate  any  important  informations 
of  that  kind,  and  spread  them  amongst  God's  people  in  tliis  part  of 
the  world ;  and  shall  endeavour  to  my  utmost  to  make  such  an  use 
of  them,  as  shall  tend  most  to  promote  tlie  interest  of  religion.  And 
among  other  tilings  I  should  be  glad  to  be  infonned  of  any  books 
tliat  come  out,  remarkably  tending  either  to  tlie  illustration,  or  de- 
fence of  tliat  truth,  or  the  promoting  the  power  of  godliness  or  in 
any  respect  peculiarly  tending  to  advance  true  religion. 

"  I  have  given  an  account  of  some  tilings,  wliich  have  a  favourable 
aspect  on  tlie  interests  of  religion,  in  these  American  parts  of  the 
world,  in  my  letters  to  Mr.  Robe,  and  Mr.  McLaurin,  sent  with  this; 
which  you  \\*ill  have  op]X)rtunity  to  see. 

In  your  last  letter  you  desired  to  be  particularly  infonned  of  the 
present  state  of  New-Jersey  College,  and  of  things  remarkable  of 
a  religious  nature  respecting  tlie  Indians.  As  to  tlie  former,  viz. 
the  state  of  New-Jersey  College :  by  die  last  accounts  I  had,  it  was 
in  somewhat  of  an  unsettled  state.  Govemour  Belcher  had  a  mind 
to  give  them  a  new  charter,  that  he  tliought  woidd  be  more  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  societj'.  Accordingly  a  draft  of  a  new  charter  was 
drawn ;  wherein  it  was  proposed  to  make  considerable  alteration 
in  tlie  Corporation  of  Trustees ;  to  leave  out  some  of  the  former 
Trustees ;  and  that  the  Governour  for  the  tune  being,  should  be  a 
Trustee,  and  three  or  four  of  the  Council  of  that  Province.  Those 
two  things  made  considerable  uneasiness,  viz.  leaving  out  some  of 
the  former  Trustees,  and  making  it  a  part  of  the  Constitution  that 
the  Governour,  and  so  many  of  tlie  Council  should  be  members  of 
die  Corporation.  Some  feared  tiiat  tliis  would  not  be  for  tlie  health 
of  the  society ;  because  die  men  in  chief  auUiority  in  tliat  Pro- 
vince, have  for  the  most  part,  been  men  of  no  Religion,  and  many  of 
them  open  and  profcss'd  contemners  of  it.  How  this  matter  has 
b.een  settled,  or  whedier  these  difficuhics  are  got  over,  I  have  not 
been  informed.  As  to  Govemour  Belcher  himself,  he  appears 
thoroughly  engaged  to  promote  virtue  and  \ital  religion  in  those 
parts,  wliich  already  has  had  some  good  effects ;  \ice  and  open 
profaneness,  by  the  means,  is  become  less  fashionable  among  the 
great  men,  and  nrtue  and  religion  more  creditable.  The  disposi- 
tion of  Govemour  Belcher  may  hi  some  measure  be  seen,  by  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  from  him,  in  answer  to  one  I  viTote  to 
liim  on  a  special  occosion. 

'' Burlington^  JSTcto-Jcrsey,  Feb.  5,  1748. 
"You  will.  Sir,  be  sure  of  me  as  a  friend  and  father  to  the  mi*- 
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nonaries  this  \vay,  and  of  all  my  might  and  encouragement  for 
spreading  the  everlasting  gospel  of  God  our  Saviour,  in  all  parts  and 
places,  where  God  shall  honour  me  with  any  ]X)wer  or  influence. 

"As  to  myself,  Sir,  it  is  impossible  to  express  the  warm  senti- 
ments of  my  heart,  for  the  mercies  witliout  number,  with  which  I 
have  been  loaded,  by  the  God  who  has  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to 
thisday^  and  my  reflection  upon  his  goodness  covers  me  with  shame 
and  blushing,  for  1  know  my  utter  un  worthiness,  and  that  I  am  less  tlian 
the  least  of  all  his  mercies.  I  would  therefore  abhor  myself,  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes.  You  are  sensible,  my  good  friend,  that 
govemours  stand  in  a  glaring  light,  and  tiieir  conduct  is  narrowly 
watched  by  friends  and  enemies :  the  one  often  unreasonably  ap- 
plaud them,  while  the  other  perhaps  too  justly  censure  them.  Yet 
in  this  I  am  not  anxious :  but  to  approve  myself  to  the  Searcher  of 
hearts,  from  whose  mouth  I  must  hear  pronounced,  at  the  great  and 
general  audit,  those  joyful  words.  Enter  thou,  etc. — or  that  terrible 
sentence,  Depart  from  me,  etc.  Join  witli  me  then  in  thankfulness 
to  Grod,  for  all  the  blessings  and  talents  he  has  intrusted  me  with, 
and  in  prayer  that  I  may  employ  them  to  his  honour  and  glory,  to 
the  good  of  the  people  over  whom  he  hatli  placed  me,  and  so  to 
the  comfort  of  my  own  soul :  lliat  I  may  always  remember  that  he 
chat  nileth  over  men,  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God." 

**In  another  letter  which  I  have  received,  dated  Burlington,  N.  J. 
May  31,  1748,  he  says  as  follows. 

"I  will  prostrate  myself  before  my  God  and  Saviour,  and  on  the 
bended  knees  of  my  soul,  (abhorring  myself  in  every  view)  I  will 
beg  for  a  measure  of  divine  grace  and  wisdom ;  that  so  I  may 
be  honoured,  in  being  an  instrument  of  advancing  the  kingdom 
of  the  blessed  Jesus  in  tliis  world,  and  in  tliat  way  be  bring- 
ing forth  fruit  in  old  age.*  I  bless  God,  my  heavenly  Father, 
that  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Cross  of  Clirist ;  and  I  humbly  ask 
the  assistance  of  Sovereign  Grace,  that,  in  times  of  temptation,  I 
may  never  be  a  shame  to  it :  I  mean  that  my  conversation  may  al- 
ways be  such  as  becometli  the  gospel  of  Christ.  And  I  tell  you  again, 
that  all  such  as  minister  at  the  altar,  and  in  the  course  of  their  min- 
istry approve  themselves  faidiful  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
will  not  only  find  my  countenance  and  protection,  but  my  love  and 
esteem. 

"  As  to  our  embryo  College,  it  is  a  noble  design :  and  if  God 
pleases,  may  prove  an  extensive  blessing.  I  have  adopted  it  for  a 
daughter,  and  hope  it  may  in  time  become  an  Alma  Mater,  to  this 
and  the  neighbouring  Provinces.     I  am  getting  the  best  advice  and 


*  He  wu  66  yoan  old,  the  Gth  day  of  January  lant. 
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assistance  I  can  in  llie  drauclit  of  a  Charter,  which  I  intend  to  give 
10  our  infant  C()ll4\2;c,  and  1  ihank  you,  Sir,  for  all  the  kind  hints  you 
have  given  nie,  for  tlio  service  of  tliis  excellent  undertaking: 
and  as  St.  Luke  snys  of  Mary,  She  kept  all  these  things^  and  pon- 
dered them  in  her  heart ;  so  you  may  de])end,  what  you  have  said 
about  the  College,  w  ill  not  ])e  lost  with  nie ;  but,  as  far  as  God  shall 
enable  me,  I  shall  exert  and  lay  out  myself  in  every  way  to  brinf;;  it 
to  maturity,  and  then  to  advance  its  future  welfare  and  prosperity: 
for  this  1  helieve  will  bo  acceptable  iu  the  sij^ht  of  God  our  Sav- 
iour :  a  relish  for  true  reliirion  and  piety,  being  great  strangers  to 
this  part  of  America.  '^^Flie  Jiccounts  I  receive  from  time  to  time, 
give  me  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  Arminianism,  Arianism,  and  even 
Socinianism,  in  destruction  to  the  doctrines  of  free  grace,  are  daily 
])ropaii;ated  in  the  New  Eiiglimd  Colleges.  How  horribly  and  liow 
wickedly,  are  these  ])olsonous  notions  rooting  out  those  noble  pious 
principles,  on  which  om*  excillont  ancestors  founded  tliose  semina- 
ries !  and  how  base  a  return  is  it  of  the  present  generation,  to  tlial 
God,  who  is  constantly  surrounding  them  with  goodness  and  mer- 
ry !  and  how  offensive  is  it  in  the  eyes  of  that  God,  who  is  jea- 
lous of  his  glory,  and  will  take  vengeance  on  liis  adversaries,  and 
reserveUi  wTath  for  his  enemies !  And  from  these  things  I  am  led 
to  thank  you  for  your  book,  wrote  in  consecjuence  of  tlic  Memorial 
from  Scotland,  for  promoting  a  concert  in  prayer.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  this  proposed  and  imitation  to  all  good  christians,  and 
with  your  arguments  to  encourage  and  corroborate  the  design. 
The  two  missionaries  you  mention,  !\Iessrs.  Spencer  and  Strong,  I 
am  told  are  at  ])!esent  at  Boston,  1  have  once  and  again  desired 
Mr.  Brainerd  to  assure  them  of  my  kindness  and  respect.  But 
tlieir  affairs  have  not  yet  ledtlicm  this  way.  I  rejoice  hi  their  being 
appointed  to  carry  the  gospel,  in  its  i)urity,  to  the  Six  iVaUons;  and 
when  Mr.  I5rainerd  and  tliey  proceed  to  Susquehannah,  they  shall 
have  all  my  assistance  anil  encouragement;  by  letters  to  tlie  King's 
Governours  w  here  they  may  pass,  and  my  letters  to  tlie  Sachem  or 
Cliief  of  those  Indians." 

"With  regard  to  the  missionaries,  Governour  Belcher  mentions: 
"The  Connnissioners  in  Boston,  of  the  Corporation  in  London, 
for  the  pro|)agation  of  the  gosi)el  among  die  Indians  iji  New  Eng- 
land and  ])arts  adjacent,  a  little  before  Mr.  David  Brainerd  went 
to  Boston,  the  summer  before  his  death,  had  received  a  sum  of 
money  from  die  estate  left  by  th(>  iamous  Dr.  Williams,  for  tlie 
maintenance  of  two  missionaries  among  the  Six  Nations  :  and  ha- 
ving entertained  a  ver)^  great  esteem  of  Mr.  Brahierd,  fi-om  the 
opportunity  they  had  of  acquaintance  with  him  while  in  Boston, 
the  committee  entrusted  to  him  the  affair  of  finding  and  recom- 
mending the  persons  proper  to  be  emjJoyed  hi  this  business.''  Ac- 
cordingly he,  after  much  deliberation,   reconunended  one  Mr. 
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Spencer,  belonging  to  Haddam,  his  native  town  ;  and  Mr.  Strong, 
belonging  to  tliis  town,  Nortlianipton ;  who  are  nndoubtedly  well 
qualified  persons,  of  good  abilities  and  Icarnina;,  and  of  pious  dis- 
positions. The  Commissioners,  on  his  recommendation,  accepted 
these  persons  ;  and  after  Mr.  Brainerd's  death,  sent  to  them;  and 
they  went  down  to  Boston,  and  accepted  the  mission.  But  the 
Commissioners  did  not  tliink  proper  immediately  to  send  them  forth 
among  the  Six  Nations  :  but  ordered  them  to  go  and  live,  during 
the  winter,  in  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  John  ]irainerd,  among  the 
Christian  Indians,  there  to  follow  their  studies,  and  get  acquahit- 
ance  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  Indians  ;  and  in  the  spring 
to  go  with  Mr.  Brainerd,  to  Susquehannah,  to  instruct  the  Indians 
on  that  river,  before  they  went  to  the  Six  Nations.  Accordingly. 
they  went  and  lived  in  New  Jersey  ;  but  were  discouraged  as  to 
their  intended  journey  to  Susquehannah  ;  for  they  understood  that 
the  Susquehannah  Indians  gready  objected  against  entertaining  mis- 
sionaries, witliout  the  consent  of  the  Six  Nations,  (to  whom  they  are 
subject,  and  of  whom  tliey  stand  it  seems  in  great  fear  ;)  andinsisted 
that  the  missionaries  should  go  to  the  Six  Nations  first.  There- 
fore, in  the  spring,  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Strong  returned  to  Bos- 
ton, for  new  orders  from  the  commissioners  :  who  saw  cause  to  or- 
der them  to  come  and  live  at  my  house,  till  the  time  of  an  appoint- 
ed interview  of  the  Governours  of  Boston  and  New  York  with  the 
Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Albany,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer ;  when  it  was  proposed  that  some,  that  should  go  to  Albany 
with  Gov.  Shirley,  should,  on  the  behalf  of  tlie  Commissioners, 
treat  with  the  Six  Nations  concerning  their  receiving  missionaries. 
Messrs.  Spencer  and  Strong  did  accordingly ;  they  lived  witli  me 
in  the  summer,  and  went  to  Albany  at  tlie  time  of  the  treaty ;  and 
the  nation  of  the  Oneidas  in  particular,  were  dealt  widi  concerning 
receiving  these  missionaries ;  who  appeared  free  and  forward  in 
the  matter.  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Strong,  at  diat  time,  got  some 
acquaintance  with  the  Chiefs  of  the  tribe ;  who  appeared  fond  of 
them,  and  very  desirous  of  tlieir  gomg  with  tliem.  But  the  grand 
difficulty  then  in  the  way,  was  tlie  want  of  an  Interpreter ;  which 
occasioned  their  not  going  wiUi  the  Indians  at  that  time,  but  return- 
ing again  to  -New-England.  Mr.  Strong,  also,  was  taken  much 
out  of  health,  which  discouraged  him  from  entertaining  any 
thoughts  of  throwing  himself  into  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of 
their  undertaking,  till  the  next  spring.  But  the  difficult)'  of  the 
want  of  an  interpreter,  is  now  got  over ;  a  very  good  one  has  been 
found;  and  Mr.  Spencer  was  ordained  on  the  14di  of  the  last 
month,  and  is  gone  with  the  interpreter,  to  go  to  the  country  of  die 
Oneidas,  about  170  miles  beyond  Albany,  and  about  130  miles 
distant  from  all  settlements  of  the  white  people. 

"It  is  a  thing,  that  has  a  favourable  aspect  on  the  design  of  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  that  many  of  late  have 
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been  remarkably  spirited  to  promote  it,  and  liberally  to  open  their 
hands  in  order  to  it.  Mr.  Brainerd's  going  to  Boston  before  his 
death,  and  people  there  having  some  acquaintance  viith  him,  and 
with  his  labours  and  success  among  the  Indians,  gave  occasion  to 
a  considerable  number  in  Boston,  men  of  good  substance  and  of 
the  best  character,  and  some  of  them  principal  tiien  in  the  town,  to 
form  themselves  into  a  Charitable  Society,  that  by  their  joint  en- 
deavours and  contributions,  they  might  promote  the  instruction  and 
spiritual  good  of  the  Indians ;  who  have  done  some  very  liberal 
things  for  tlic  Indians  in  New-Jersey,  and  also  for  die  Six  Nations. 
The  people  of  Northampton  have  also  had  their  hearts  remarka- 
bly opened,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  In- 
terpreter ;  and  one  individual  at  Springfield,  has  been  moved  to 
devote  a  considerable  part  of  his  estate,  to  promote  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  among  the  Six  Nations. 

"  As  to  my  writing  against  Arminianism ;  I  have  hitherto  been 
remarkably  hindered ;  so  that  probably  it  will  be  a  considerable 
time  before  I  shall  have  any  thing  ready  for  the  press ;  but  do  m- 
tend,  God  allowing  and  assisting,  to  prosecute  that  design  :  and  I 
desire  your  prayers  for  die  Divine  assistance  in  it.  The  books  you 
sent  me,  will  be  a  great  help  to  me ;  I  would  on  no  account  have 
been  without  diem. 

"  I  condole  with  you  and  Mrs.  Erskine,  on  the  loss  of  your  no- 
ble and  excellent  father ;  which  is  doubdess  a  great  loss  to  the 
Church  of  God.  But  the  glorious  King  of  Zion,  who  was  dead,  is 
alive,  and  lives  forcvermore,  and  can  raise  up  others  in  exalted 
stations  to  favour  Zion ;  and  seems  to  be  so  doing  at  this  day,  by 
things  you  give  an  account  of  in  your  letter.  I  have  been  the 
subject  of  an  afllictive  dispensation  of  late,  tending  to  teach  me 
how  to  sympathize  wirii  die  afflicted ;  which  I  Uiink  I  mentioned 
in  my  last  letter  to  you,  viz.  the  death  of  my  second  daughter,  the 
last  Februar}'. 

"  Please  to  present  my  most  affectionate  and  respectful  saluta- 
tions to  your  dear  consort.     That  I  and  mine  may  be  remember- 
ed in  your  and  her  prayers,  is  the  request  of 
"  Your  aflbctionate  and  obliged 
"  Friend  and  brodier, 

"Jonathan  Edwards.** 

Letter  from  Mr.  Willison  to  Mr.  Edwards. 
"  To  the  Rev.  air.  Edwards. 

''Dundee,  March  17,  1749. 
"Rev.  and  dear  Brother, 

**  I  thank  you  for  yours  of  October  last,  with  your  two  Sermons, 
which  Mr.  M'Laurin  sent  me ;  which  two  Sermons  give  me  cause 
to  sing  of  mercy  as  well  as  of  judgment,  that  as  one  shinbg  and 
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successful  youth  is  laid  aside  from  labouring  in  the  Gospel,  ano- 
ther is  sent  forth  to  it.  Indeed,  wordiy  Mr.  Brainerd  was  one 
among  a  thousand,  for  carrying  the  Gospel  among  the  lieadien,  as 
appears  by  the  account  you  give  of  him  in  your  Sermon,  and  by 
his  Journals  which  have  been  published  here,  and  prefaced  by  Dr. 
Doddridge,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Society  at  Edinburgh. 
We  must  be  silent ;  seeing  He  who  hath  removed  him  is  holy,  just 
and  wise.     We  must  also  lay  our  hands  on  our  mouths,  with  res- 

Ssct  to  the  loss  of  our  great  and  eminent  men,  such  as  Dr.  Watts, 
r-  Colman,  Mr.  Cowper,  and  oUicrs.  But  O,  it  is  no  loss  to  be 
absent  from  tlie  body,  to  them  who  are  present  with  the  Lord. 
Great  need  have  we  to  cry  to  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  to  send 
forth  others  in  their  room ;  it  is  easy  for  him  to  do  it,  from  places 
we  litde  expect.  These  are  hopeful  and  promising  accounts, 
which  you  have  from  your  correspondents  in  Scotland,  mentioned 
in  your  letter.  May  they  all  hold  true,  and  be  the  forerunners  of 
greater  things,  and  the  dawnings  of  the  glory  of  die  latter  days.  I 
may  add  to  tliem,  the  rising  of  a  burning  and  shining  light  of  a 
Church  of  England  minister,  in  Dr.  Doddridge's  neighbourhood, 
viz.  Mr.  Hervey  ;  for  he  dates  his  writings  from  Weston  Flavel, 
near  Nortliampton.  He  has  lately  published  two  volumes  of  Med- 
itadons  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  in  a  most  orthodox,  calvinistic  and 
evangelical  strain,  in  which  he  takes  all  kinds  of  occasions  of  exalt- 
ing and  commending  his  glorious  Master,  Christ,  in  a  most  rhetori- 
cal way,  and  in  a  style  I  think  inimitable,  and  in  the  most  moving 
expressions,  so  Uiat  it  is  not  easy  to  read  him  widiout  tears.  He 
freely  taxes  his  brethren  of  that  church,  for  departing  from  the 
doctrines  of  grace,  and  of  justificaUon  by  imputed  righteousness, 
etc.  which  were  taught  by  the  Reformers,  and  their  o\mi  articles 
and  homily.  And  notwithstanding  diis  uncommon  freedom,  which 
he  uses  with  his  brediren,  great  men,  etc.  never  had  any  books 
such  a  run  in  England,  as  his  ;  for  in  a  year  and  an  half's  time,  or 
thereabouts,  there  are  five  editions  of  them  published  at  London, 
and  still  they  are  greedily  bought  and  read,  especially  by  persons  of 
distinction ;  the  style  being  a  litde  too  high  and  poetical  for  the 
vulgar.  His  name  is  James  Hervey,  A.  B.  Some  say  he  is  of 
noble  descent,  from  the  Earl  of  Bristol ;  but  I  am  not  sure  of  this. 
It  is  thought  he  is  the  man  that  Dr.  Doddridge  points  at,  in  the  life 
of  Col.  Gardiner,  pages  37,  38.  It  looks  well,  riiat  so  many  in 
England  should  become  fond  of  sound  evangelical  writings.  No 
doubt  the  books  may  have  reached  Boston  by  this  dme.  Let  us 
therefore  sdll  wait  and  pray  in  hope.  I  should  be  glad  to  do  any 
thing  in  my  power,  for  promoting  the  Concert  for  United  Prayer, 
and  Oh  that  it  were  spread  bodi  far  and  near  ;  it  would  be  a  token 
of  a  general  Revival  of  religion  to  be  fast  approaching.  I  know 
nothing  that  hath  a  greater  tendency  to  promote  the  aforesaid  hap- 
py Concerti  than  the  book  you  lately  published  about  it,  (a  copy 
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whereof  you  sent  me,  for  which  I  humbly  thank  you.)  I  widi  it 
were  universally  spread,  for  I  both  love  and  admire  the  pcrfonn- 
nnce  upon  subjects  so  unconnnon.  I  approve  your  remarks  on 
ISh.  liowman.  Ills  reason  for  bcc;inning  Antichrist's  reign  so  late 
as  tlie  year  750,  is  weak,  viz.  because  then  King  Pepin  invested 
the  I'ope  in  his  tcmjioral  dominion  over  that  province  in  Italy,  call- 
ed St.  Peter's  Patrimony — when  it  is  evident  that  the  Pope  had 
usurped  his  tyrannical  dominion  over  Christ's  church,  long  before, 
whic'h  is  the  main  p'ound  of  his  being  called  Antichrist ;  yea,  the 
P()j)e's  usurped  power  was  greater  before  King  Pepin's  time,  than 
it  is  at  this  day — as  for  instance,  in  Poj)0  Symmachus'  time,  anno 
601  ;  in  Pope  Hormisdas'  time,  anno  516;  in  Pope  Boniface  3d's 
time,  anno  GOG  ;  in  Pope  Constantine's  time,  anno  713.  Yea,  Mr. 
Ijowman  himself  gives  a  dreadful  instance  of  the  Pope's  tyranny 
and  usurpation,  both  over  the  church  and  the  Emperor,  in  page  97 
of  his  book,  which  ha])pened  anno  7 JO,  thirty  years  before  he  be- 
gins Antichrist's  reign  ;  when  Pope  Gregory  2d  exconmiunicated 
the  Emperor  l^o,  for  ordering  images  to  be  removed  out  of  the 
churches,  and  forbad  obedience  or  paying  of  taxes  to  bun.  Was 
not  Antichrist's  reign  far  advanced  by  that  time?  And  we  have 
several  instances  of  the  Pope's  tyranny,  similar  to  this,  recorded 
by  historians,  before  that  which  Air.  Lowman  mentions;  which 
mon?  directly  denominate  him  Antichrist,  than  his  temporal  doings 
in  Italy.  We  see  how  easy  it  is  for  the  best  of  writers,  to  slip  into 
mistakes  and  wrong  schemes.  I  agree  with  you,  that  Antichrist's 
fall  will  be  gradual,  in  the  way  you  explain  it. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  Arminianism  growing  in  New  England. 
But  1  rejoice  to  hear  of  Gov.  Belcher's  zeal  for  religion  in  New 
Jersc}' ;  may  tlu»  I^)rd  spare  him  and  bless  him.  As  also  1  am 
glad  to  hear  of  the  hopeful  prospect  of  the  Gospel's  growing  among 
the  Six  Nations  of  Indians  ;  and  of  such  a  youth  as  Mr.  Spencer 
beins;  sent  among  them  ;  may  the  I^;rd  jirosper  him  as  he  did  Mr. 
Brainerd.  1  sympathise  with  you  under  that  affliction  of  your 
daughter's  death  ;  but  it  is  comfortable  she  was  he]})ed  so  to  live 
and  die,  as  to  ailbrd  such  grounds  of  hope  concerning  her.  And 
though  she  was  the  flower  of  your  family,  y(!t  the  remembering  of 
the  gracious  hand,  xhdi  pal utf(t  the,  jlowcr^  will  engage  your  worthy 
spoust*  and  you  to  a  becoming  silenc(^,  like  Aaron.  As  he  will  do 
what  he  will,  let  us  join  and  say  always,  Ijct  his  will  be  done.  I 
wouKl  fain  be  at  this  in  my  own  case,  may  the  Lord  help  me  to 
inore  of  christian  submission  and  resignation.  I  am  now  entered 
into  the  ()l)tli  year  of  my  ag(?,  and  fallen  under  several  distresses, 
whereby  I  luwe  been  shaken  over  the  grave  these  many  months 
past,  and  am  laid  aside  from  j)reaching.  May  tlie  Lx)rd  assist  me 
in  my  preparation  for  die  dissolution  of  this  tabernacle.  I  find  it 
no  easy  matter  to  die,  and  to  die  in  faith,  and  to  die  like  Simeon 
with  Jesus  in  his  arms.      I  very  much  need  your  pra)'«rs  for  me 
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I  am  glad  to  hear,  dear  brother,  that  your  parents  are  botli  alive, 
and  that  tliey  hold  tlic  abilities  of  both  body  and  mind  so  remarka- 
bly at  so  great  an  age,  and  particularly  tliat  your  lather,  at  seventy- 
nine  years  of  age  and  now  near  eighty,  performs  the  whole  of  liis 
ministerial  work  so  constantly,  without  feeling  it  burdensome,  and 
was  able  to  travel  forty  miles  to  see  you ;  he  is  nideed  a  wonder  of 
his  age,  and  would  be  reckoned  so  in  tills  counuy,  where  few  mi- 
nisters come  near  to  that  age  and  vigour.  May  the  Lord  still  spare 
him,  with  your  mother,  and  make  tliem  still  flourishing  in  old  age ; 
may  they  be  blessed  witli  much  of  God's  gracious  presence  ;  and 
with  tlie  consolations  and  fruits  of  tlie  Sj)irit,  in  their  aged  and  de- 
clining days.  I  still  kuidly  remember  your  worthy  spouse  and 
children  remaining,  and  pray  they  may  long  be  continued  for  com- 
forts to  you,  and  you  continued  for  a  blessing  to  tlicm,  to  your  flock, 
and  to  many  others,  as  you  ahoady  have  been. 
"  I  remain.  Rev.  and  dear  brother, 

"  Your  most  afiecdonate  brother,  and  serv't, 
"  In  our  Lord, 

"J.    WiLLISON." 

"P.  S.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wliitefield  came  to  Scotland  in  Septem- 
ber last,  and  preached  about  two  months  in  and  about  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow.  But  some  brethren  who  employed  him,  being  chal- 
lenged for  it  in  Synods  and  Presbyteries,  and  debates  arising  there- 
upon, Mr.  Whitefield  returned  to  London.  To  give  a  view  of  the 
substance  of  these  debates,  and  what  passed  tliereupon  in  the  Sy- 
nod of  Glasgow,  I  have  sent  you  herewidi  a  printed  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  same  ivith  two  odier  books,  as  a  small  acknowledgment 
of  your  favours." 

The  three  following  letters  went  in  die  same  packet  to  Scodand. 
The  religious  intelligence,  which  diey  communicated,  will  be  found 
highly  interesting  at  the  present  day.  In  the  first  of  die  du'ee,  is 
the  earliest  allusion,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Edwards,  which  I  have  met 
%vith,  to  a  most  painful  subject ;  tlie  mention  of  wliich  I  have  pur- 
posely forborne,  that  all  whicli  relates  to  it  may  be  presented  toge- 
ther. 

Letter  to  Mr.  Erskinc. 

'' jYort/iampton,  May  20,  1749. 

"  Ret.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  The  day  before  yesterday,  I  received  your  letter  of  February 
14th,  with  the  pacquet,  containing  die  pamphlets  you  mention  in 
your  letter :  for  which  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you.  I  have  not 
yet  had  opportimity  to  read  tiiese  liooks,  but  promise  myself  much 

Vol,.  I.  .3r> 
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«'nt(Mi;iinnRMil  hy  tlu^n,  tVoin  llic  ckthkIohs  on  which  they  wore  writ- 
ion,  juiii  \hr  subject  thoy  iwr  u|K)n.  Tin*  last  letter  I  received  from 
yon  betbre  tiiis,  was  duteil  Ajiriir),  174b,  so  that  I  snpiK)se  tlie  two 
letters  von  sav  von  wrote  to  nn?,  f^ince  those  which  1  acknou Icflgc 
lh«^  r(!(ei|)i  of,  have  miscarried,  wliich  I  much  regret,  as  1  much 
value  what  conies  from  vonr  hand. 

'*  hi  one  of  yonr  last  lt*tlers  which  came  to  hand,  you  desire  to 
he  |)5irtieuljuly  informed  concerninic  the  state  of  relipon,  in  these 
(KUls  of  the  world,  and  ])artienlarly  concernin*!;  the  Mission  to  llic 
hidinns,  and  the  infant  C'ollcire  in  New  Jersev.  As  to  llie  affair  of 
preachiniT  the  p)S|iel  to  the  hidians,  Mr.  S|)encer  went,  the  last  fall, 
tar  inlo  llie  western  wilderness;  to  the  Oneidas,  one  of  the  trihcj? 
of  Indians  called  the  Six  Nations,  livint;  on  Susqtiehannah  River, 
towards  the  head  id'  tin*  river  ;  to  a  place  called  hy  the  Indians 
Oiuthobqiifniirti^  aliout  I^^()  miles  south-west  from  Albany  oti 
irui!v)n'.>  River,  where  he  continued  throndi  the  winter;  and  went 
llirouirh  niciny  didiculties  a!id  hardships,  with  little  or  no  success, 
lhroni!:h  the  failint;;  of  his  Interpreter:  who  was  a  woman  that  had 
formoriv  been  a  caiKive  amont:  the  (>.ii!;hnawans;a  Indians  in  Cana- 
ila,  who  speak  the  same  lan«^uat!:<;  with  those  Oneidas,  exce|)lin;: 
>ome  small  variation  of  dialect.  She  went  with  her  husband,  an 
Knidisliman,  and  is  one  of  die  people  we  here  call  Separatists: 
will)  showed  die  spirit  he  was  of  there  in  that  wilderness,  beyond 
what  was  known  before.  He  dillered  with  and  op|K)sed  Mr.  Spen- 
cer in  his  measures,  and  had  an  ill  influence  on  his  wife;  who  I 
fear  was  very  unlaithfnl,  n? fn si ni;  to  interpret  for  Mr.  Spencer  nion» 
than  one  discourse  in  a  week,  a  sermon  upon  the  Sabbath;  and  ut- 
terly deelined  assisting;  him  in  discoursin;^:  and  conversing  with  the 
Indians  in  the  week  time.  And  her  inter|>retations  on  llie  Sabbath 
were  pcM-formed  v(My  uiifaitlifnlly,  as  at  last  appeared.  So  that 
Mr.  SptMieer  eame  away  in  discourai;ement  in  the  sprinc,  and  re- 
turned to  HosloM,  jMid  Liave  tin*  Cor|M)ration  tliere,  who  employed 
liim,  an  acet)!int  of  hi<  unexpected  dillicullies  and  disappointments; 
and  became  oi)lii;eiI  to  lliem  to  wait  three  months,  to  see  if  they 
rould  procure  a  fellow  misMonary,  and  another  interpreter,  to  go 
with  him  to  the  Indians;  which  I  believe  is  not  nnich  expected. 
If  these  are  not  obtained  within  the  limited  lime,  Mr.  S|>encei 
is  frec^  from  any  fuiluM"  cnv.a.'zeinents  to  them.  !\Ir.  Spencer  is 
now  [>n'achinu:  at  lOii/.abeilitown  in  X«'w  .Jersey,  in  the  pulpit  of 
the  late  Mr.  I)i<kiii.«un  ;  and  I  believiMs  likely  to  settle  there.  He 
is  a  person  of  very  prr)misini!;  (pialifications :  and  will  hopefully  in 
some  measure  make  up  the  uireat  loss,  that  people  have  sustained  by 
the  death  of  I  heir  former  pastor. 

"  As  to  th(*  mission  in  New  .Iers(*v,  w(i  have  from  time  to  rime 
had  comfortable^  arconnts  of  it ;  and  Mr.  John  Hrainerd,  who  has 
the  care  of  the  coii'zreisjation  of  Christian  Indians  there,  was  about 
three  weeks  aiio,  at  my  house ;  an<l  infornied  nie  of  the  increase 
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ofliis  congregJilion,  and  of  their  being  added  lo,  froni  time  to  lime, 
by  the  coming  of  Indians  from  distant  places,  and  settling  in  the 
Indiiin  town  at  Cranberry^  for  the  sake  of  hearing  the  gospel;  and 
of  sjometliiiig  of  a  work  of  awakening  being  all  along  carried  on, 
among  tlie  Indians  to  this  day ;  and  of  some  of  tlie  mnv  comers  be- 
ing awakened ;  and  of  there  being  instances,  from  time  to  lime,  of 
liopeful  conversion  among  them  ;  and  of  a  i:eneral  good  and  pions 
beha\iour  of  llie  professing  Indians.  Bnt  he  gave  an  account  also, 
of  some  trouble  the  Indians  meet  witli,  from  some  of  die  white  peo- 
ple ;  and  particularly  from  xMr.  JMaurice,  die  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Province,  a  professed  Deist;  who  is  sueing  them  for  dieir  lands, 
under  pretext  of  a  will,  made  by  their  former  king;  which  was  un- 
doubtedly forged.  However  he  is  a  man  of  such  craft  and  influ- 
ence, that  it  is  not  known  how  the  matter  will  issue. 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  new,  that  is  very  remarkable  concerning 
the  College  in  New  Jersey.  It  is  in  its  infancy ;  there  has  been  consi- 
derable difficulty  about  settling  their  Charier.  Gov.  Belcher,  who 
gave  tlie  Charter,  is  willing  to  encourage  and  promote  die  College 
to  his  utmost ;  but  differs  in  his  opinion  concerning  the  Constitution, 
which  vnA  tend  most  to  its  prosperity,  from  some  of  die  i)rincipal 
ministers  that  have  been  concerned  in  founding  die  society.  He 
insists  upon  it  that  die  Governour,  for  the  lime  being,  and  four  of  His 
Majesty's  Council  for  the  Province,  should  always  be  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Trustees;  and  that  the  Governour  should  always  be 
the  President  of  the  Corporation.  The  ministers  are  all  very  wil- 
ling that  the  present  Governour,  who  is  a  religious  man,  should  be 
in  this  standing ;  but  their  difficulty  is  with  resi)ect  to  future  Gov- 
eniours,  w^ho  tliey  suppose  are  as  likely  to  be  men  of  no  religion 
and  Deists,  as  otherwise.  However,  so  the  matter  is  settled,  t(j  the 
great  uneasiness  of  iNIr.  Gilbert  Tennent  in  particular,  who  it  is 
feared  will  have  no  furdier  concern  with  the  College?  on  this  ac- 
count. Mr.  Burr,  the  President  of  the  College,  is  a  man  of  religion 
and  singular  learning,  and  I  hope  die  College  will  flouribh  Uiider 
liis  care. 

I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  commuuicaiing  to  odiers, 
in  various  parts,  the  pleasing  accounts  you,  and  my  oilier  corres- 
pondents in  Scotland,  gave  me  last  yt^ar  of  things  of  ])romising 
aspect  on  the  interest  of  religion,  on  your  side  of  the  ocean  :  which 
have  been  very  affecting  to  pious  nunislers  and  j)eof)le  in  New- 
England,  and  also  in  the  provinces  of  New  -York  and  New-Jersey  ; 
and  hope  some  considerable  good  has  been  done  by  such  tidings ; 
particularly  in  animating  many  in  the  duly  of  extraordinary,  united 
prayer  for  a  general  Revival  of  religion,  and  promoting  die  (.'onceit 
for  prayer  proposed  from  Scotland  ;  which  prevails  more  and  more 
in  these  jiarts  of  die  world,  w  hicli,  together  w  idi  some  other  things 
in  some  places,  are  cause  of  thankfulness,  and  bode  well  to  the  hi- 
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teresls  of  Zion,  (of  which  I  have  2;iveii  a  more  particulur  accouift 
ill  mv  letters  to  Mr.  .M'Laurin,  >Ir.  Robe  and  Mr.  MX-uUocli. 
sent  witli  tliii*,)  ihouicli  it  bo  in  general  a  verv  dead  lime  as  to  re- 
ligion,  and  a  time  of  the  pievailinjj  of  all  manner  of  iniquity. 

"  I  shall  send  orders  to  Boston,  tliat  one  of  my  books  on  Mr. 
Braincrd's  life  niav  he  sent  to  vou  with  this  letter;  if  any  of  them 
are  nady,  as  I  hojK'  they  are,  or  will  be,  voiy  s[>cedily. 

"  1  ha\e  nothin^  very  comfortable  to  inform  you  of  concerning 
tlie  presfMit  state  of  rclifcioii  in  this  place.  A  ver}'  great  difficulty 
has  arisen  between  mv  jieople,  rt'latin^  to  Qualifications  for  coni^ 
munion  at  the  Lord's  table.  My  honoured  g;randfatlier  Stoddard, 
my  predccesscjr  in  the  ministry  over  this  church,  strenuously  main- 
tained the  Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  ronrerdnsr  onUnmice  ;  and  urged 
all  to  come,  who  were  not  of  scandalous  life,  diough  tliey  knew 
themselves  to  be  unconverted.  I  formerly  confonued  to  his  prac- 
tice; but  1  luuo  had  difficulties  with  respect  to  it,  which  have  been 
lone;  increasing ;  till  1  dared  no  lonjcer  to  proceed  in  tiie  fomier 
way ;  which  has  occasioned  great  uneasiness  among  my  people, 
and  has  filled  all  the  country  with  noise,  which  has  obliged  me  to 
write  something  on  the  subject,  which  is  now  in  the  press.  I  know 
not  but  this  aflair  will  issue  in  a  se])aration  between  ine  and  my 
people.  I  desire  your  prayers,  that  God  would  guide  me  in  every 
step  of  this  affair.  My  wife  joins  w  ith  me  in  respectful  salutations 
to  you  and  your  consort. 

**I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obliged  ajul  affectionate 

"  Brother  and  sen'ant, 
"  Jonathan  Edwards." 

Letter  10  Mr.  Jl'Culloeh. 

''  Xorthampion,  May  23,  1749. 

"  Rkv.  ano  hi: Aft  Bkothku, 

"  The  last  letter  I  received  from  you  was  dated  Feb.  10,  1748, 
to  which  I  wrote  an  answer  the  latter  end  of  last  sunmier;  which 
I  suppose  you  received,  because  1  perceive  by  letters  sent  me  tliis 
spring,  by  some  others  of  my  correspondents,  your  neighbours, 
they  had  received  letters  I  sent  to  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
the  same  packet.  Your  letters  to  me  have  been  very  acceptable; 
I  should  be  glad  to  receive  them  oftener. 

''  The  letter  1  last  received  from  you,  and  others  diat  came 
v\ith  it,  were  peculiarly  agreeable,  on  account  of  the  good  new 
they  contained  concerning  Messrs.  West  and  Littleton,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  some  in  the  royal  family,  the  Stadtliolder, 
&:c.  These  things  I  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  commu- 
Hicr.te  to  others;  and  they  have  been  very  entertaining,  and  I  hope 
Broiitablc  to  many.     1  was  at  die  pains  to  extract  from  all  the  let- 
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ters  I  received  at  that  time,  those  things  which  appeared  with  a 
favourable  aspect  on  the  interest  of  rehgion  in  tlie  world,  and  to 
draw  various  copies  to  send  to  different  parts,  to  such  as  I  suppos- 
ed would  be  most  likely  to  bo  entertained  and  improved  by  them, 
and  to  do  good  with  them,  and  I  believe  they  have  been  ^bf  great 
benefit,  particularly  to  excite  and  encourage  God's  people,  in  the 
great  duty  of  praying  for  the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and  to 
promote  extraordinary,  united  prayer  in  the  method  proposed  in 
the  Memorial  from  Scotland.  1  read  these  articles  of  good  news 
to  my  own  congregation,  and  also  to  die  association  of  ministers  to 
which  I  belong,  when  met  on  one  of  the  quarterly  seasons  for 
prayer ;  and  read  them  occasionally  to  many  others  ;  and  sent  a 
copy  of  one  of  the  forementioned  abstracts  to  Connecticut,  which 
was  carried  into  various  parts  of  tliat  government,  and  shown  to 
several  ministers  there.  1  sent  one  to  Mr.  Hall  of  Sutton,  a  pious 
minister  about  the  middle  of  this  province ;  who,  according  to  my 
desire,  communicated  it  to  otlier  ministers,  and  I  suppose,  to  his 
people.  I  sent  a  copy  to  Mr.  Rogers  of  Kittery,  I  suppose  about 
se\'enty  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Boston ;  w  ho  in  reply,  wTOte  to 
me,  and  in  his  letter  savs  as  follows :  "  Yours  of  the  22d  Dec. 
came  not  to  my  hand  dll  die  19th  of  this:  with  which  I  was  w^ell 
pleased,  and  had  some  sweet  sense  of  the  sovereign  free  grace  of 
God  m  the  instances  you  mentioned,  with  some  going  forth  of 
heart  after  further  displays  of  it,  in  the  mighty  and  noble  of  our 
nation,  and  the  great  ones  of  our  own  coimtry;  and,  indeed,  that 
the  kingdom  of  our  exalted  Redeemer  might  prevail  in  all  the 
world.  And,  dear  Sir,  I  am  full  in  the  belief,  that  so  many  of  the 
Lord's  people  agreeing  upon  a  time  to  unite  in  prayer  for  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom is  from  the  Lord,  and  cannot  but  hope  the  day  draws  near, 
when  he  will  pour  out  water  upon  the  thirsty,  and  Hoods  upon  Uio 
drj'  ground;  as  also,  diat  all  his  ministers  and  ])ooplo,  who  are  en- 
gaged in  so  delightful  a  work,  for  so  noble  an  end,  will  give  him  no 
rest,  till  he  shall  make  his  Jerusalem  a  quiet  habitation,  a  name 
and  a  praise  in  the  earth." 

"  I  sent  anoUier  copy  into  New-Jersey  to  ^h*.  John  Brainerd. 
missionary  to  the  Indians  there,  witii  a  desire  that  he  would  com- 
municate it  to  others  as  he  thoM2;]it  \\o\M  be  ino<t  serviceable. 

"  He  WTites  in  answer,  Marcli  4,  174H,  as  follows:  "I  received 
yours  of  Jan.  12,  on  Sabbadi  morning  Feb.  5,  and  desire- to  ac- 
knowledge your  kindness  with  much  thankfulness  and  gratitude. 
It  was  a  great  rescusiuint,  as  well  as  encouragement,  to  me ;  and  1 
trust,  has  been  so  to  many  others,  in  these  parts,  who  are  concern- 
ed for  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  The  next  Tuesday  after,  (as  per- 
haps. Sir,  you  miy  remember,)  was  the  quarterly  day  appointed 
for  Extraordinary  Prayer :  upon  which  I  called  my  people  togeth- 
er, and  gave  them  information  of  the  most  notable  things  contained 
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ill  your  leiier.  And  since  1  have  endeavoured  to  communicate  the 
.same  to  Severn  1  of  my  neig;liI)ouring  ministers,  and  sundry  private 
cliristians,  as  I  had  opportunity.  1  liave  also  tliouglitit  my  duty  to 
send  an  extract,  or  rather  a  copy  of  it,  to  Gov.  Belclicr.  I  liave 
likewise  (for  want  ol*  time  to  transcril)c,)  sent  tlie  oridnal  to  Phi- 
ladelphia i)y  a  careful  hand,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilbert  Tennent 
mifijht  hiive  tlie  perusal  of  it ;  where  a  copy  was  taken,  and  the 
orif;iiial  sal'cly  returned  to  me  again.  I  cannot  but  hope  that  this 
letter,  as  it  contains  many  ihinj^s  wherein  the  power  and  goodness 
of  God  do  a))pear  in  a  most  conspicuous  maimer,  will  be  greatly 
scTviceahle  in  stirrinji  up  the  people  of  (lod  in  these  parts,  and  en- 
couraging their  hevu*ts  to  seek  his  face  and  favour,  and  to  cry 
mijrhtily  to  him,  for  the  furdier  out-pouring  of  a  gracious  Spirit  ii[)on 
his  Church  in  the  world.  For  my  part,  1  diink  the  remarkable 
things  which  your  letter  contains,  might  be  sullirieiit  to  put  new 
life  into  any  one  who  is  not  ])ast  feeling ;  and  as  a  means  to  excite 
a  spirit  of  Prayer  and  Praise,  in  all  diose  who  are  not  buried  in 
ignorance,  or  under  die  power  of  a  lethargic  stujK)r.  And  it  is 
looked  upon,  by  diose  whom  I  have  had  opjwrtunity  to  converse 
with,  whether  ministers  or  private^  christians,  that  what  God  has 
done  is  matter  of  great  thankfulness  and  praise,  and  might  well 
encourage  his  people  to  lift  up  the  hand  of  Prayer,  and  be  instant 
therein." 

"  Mr.  Davenport,  minister  of  a  church  in  Elizabethtown  in  New 
Jersey,  writes  thus  upon  it,  in  a  hotter  dated,  April  1,  1749,  "I 
thank  you  for  sending  your  letter  to  our  Brainerd  open,  tliat  I 
might  sec  it,  which  I  took  a  copy  of;  and  have  found  it  again  and 
n^^ain  refreshing;  and  animatiuir.  1  read  it  to  the  ministers  who  met 
at  my  house  for  prayer,  on  the  lirst  Tuesday  of  February,  and  sent 
it  afterwards  to  liong  Islnnd  :  Mr.  Rivel  took  a  copy  of  it  and  read 
it  in  his  congregation  on  the  Ishuul." 

**  1  ho])e,  dear  Sir,  these  tilings  will  encourage  you  to  continue 
your  correspondence,  juid  to  goon  to  give  me  information  of  what- 
(^ver  appears  in  your  jiarts  of  the  world,  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  the  kingdom  oi  C'iirist'  It  will  not  only  be  entertaining  to  me  ; 
hut  I  shall  cMidt  avour,  whenever  I  receive  such  tidinirs,  to  commu- 
nicate it  for  the  rnliriainnient  and  profit  of  God's  people,  as  I  have 
oi)j)nitnnity.  1  must  refer  you,  dear  Sir,  to  my  letters  to  other 
<()iTespon(Ient<  in  \(niv  neiglihourhood,  for  other  particulars  rela- 
ting to  tJKJ  stiite  of  lelii^ion  in  these  ])arts  of  the  world.  And  liope, 
when  you  are  I)«fore  thi?  '^riirone  of  Grace,  you  will  not  forget 
"  ^'our  very  affectionate  friend, 

••  And  brother  and  servant, 

*'  Jonathan  Edwards." 
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Letter  to  Mr.  Robe. 

^^  ,Xort/iamj}to)i,  J\[ay  23,  1749. 

•*  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"Mr.  M'Laurin,  in  a  letter  I  reeeiv(;d  iVoin  him  the  last  week, 
dated  March  lOth,  1749,  inforiris  me  of  a  letter  voii  had  written 
to  me,  sent  to  him  ;  which  lie  had  taken  care  of.  This  letter,  by 
some  means  or  other,  has  failed,  and  has  never  readied  me.  1  in- 
tend to  make  enquiry  after  it,  to  sec  if  it  has  not  been  left  at  Bos- 
ton, and  forgotten  to  be  sent.  1  have  reason  to  ho\H\  (thouirh  I 
have  not  received  your  letter,)  that  you  and  your  family  are  well, 
because  Mr.  M'Laurin  and  Mr.  Krskine,  (the  only  coin?spondents 
from  wiiom  I  have  received  letters  this  time,)  inform  me  of  nolhinir 
to  the  contrary. 

"As  to  the  present  state  of  religion  in  these  parts  of  the  world, 
it  is  in  the  general  very  dark  and  melancholy.  Rut  yet  there  arc 
somethings,  which  appear  comfortable  and  hopeful;  particularly, 
the  Concert  for  Extraordinarv  Praver  for  the  cominc;  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  is  spreading  and  prevailing — and  we  hear  of  awakenings 
and  Revivals  of  religion  in  some  places.  We  have  had  accounts, 
from  time  to  time,  of  religion's  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  in  the 
Indian  congregation  in  New-Jersey,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John 
Brainerd;  of  tlie  congregation's  increasing,  by  the  access  of  In- 
dians from  distant  parts  ;  of  a  work  of  awakening  carried  on  among 
the  unconverted,  and  additions  made  to  tlie  number  of  the  hope- 
fully converted,  and  tlie  christian  behaviour  of  professors  there. 
Mr.  Brainerd  was  at  my  house  a  little  while  ago,  and  represented 
this  to  be  the  present  state  of  things  in  that  congregation.  1  had  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Davenport,  (who  is  settled  now  as  a  minister  over  a 
congregation  belonging  to  Elizabeihtown,  in  New-Jersey,)  dated 
April  1,  1749,  wherein  he  says  as  follows:  "Mr.  Lewis  told  me, 
that  diere  has  been  a  remarkable  work  of  conviction  prevailing  in 
his  place,  ever  since  last  December.  I  think  he  spoke  of  about 
forty  under  soul  concern,  a  considerable  number  of  them  under 
strong  convictions,  and  some  hopefully  converted.  1  heard  lately, 
a  credible  account  of  a  remarkable  work  of  con\iciion  and  conver- 
sion, among  whites  and  negroids,  at  Hanover  in  Virginia,  under  the 
ministry  of  Mr.  Davies,  who  is  lately  settled  there,  and  has  the 
character  of  a  very  ingenious  and  piou^  young  man ;  whose  sup- 
])ort,  in  his  preparation  for  service,  Mr.  lt()l)inson*  contributed 
much,  if  not  mostly  to;  and  on  his  death  bed  gave  him  hi> 
fx)oks,  etc." 
upon  the  doctrines  of  Repentance  and  Conversion  ;    the  nature, 

*TIji8  Mr.  Robinson  was  a  youn^  niinlslt  r  of  oininent  pifts  and  jrrarcs  :  1 
think,  bolonging  to  iVnnHylvania,  but  had  some  time  prcacbod,  with  ^rcat  fuc- 
#'np«<,  in  Virginia,  in  various  parts  ;  but  died  a  few  years  ii*jo,  in  his  youth. 
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"  Mr.  Buell,  of  Easi-IIaniplon,  on  Ijoiig  Island,  was  here  last 
week,  and  gave  me  an  account  of  a  very  considerable  work  of  awaken- 
ing attliis  time  in  his  congregation,  especially  among  the  young  peo- 
ple ;  and  also  of  a  yet  greater  work  at  Bridgehampton,  under  the 
ministry  of  one  Mr.  Brown,  a  very  pious  and  prudent  yoimg  man, 
lately  settled  there.  These  congregations  are  botli  pretty  large. 
I  le  also  gave  an  account  of  religion's  continuing  in  a  very  pros- 
perous state,  at  a  part  of  Huntington,  another  town  on  Long  Isl- 
and, where  was  a  great  and  general  awakeuing,  last  year. 

"  An  Association  of  ministers,  between  this  and  Boston,  seem  of 
late  to  have  applied  themselves  somewhat  earnestly,  to  invent 
means  for  i)romoling  religion.  The  following  is  a  copy  of  some- 
thing they  have  agreed  upon  for  this  end,  as  it  was  sent  to  me,  by 
a  minister  diat  lives  that  way. 

"The  sum  and  substance  of  the  answers,  given  by  the  Associa- 
tion, to  this  question,  What  things  shall  be  done  by  us,  for  pre- 
venting the  awful  threatening  degeneracy  and  backshding  in  reli- 
gion, in  die  present  day  ? 

"  These,  we  apprehend,  may  be  reduced  to  tlie  following  heads, 
viz.  Those  that  respect  ourselves  personally  ;  those  wliich  concern 
the  Association,  as  such  ;  and  those  which  relate  to  our  people,  in 
our  respective  churches  and  congregations. 

1.  As  to  what  respects  ourselves  personally. 
1 .  We  ought  surely  to  get  a  deep  and  affecting  sense  of  this : 
\Vheth(T  there  is  not  in  ourselves   defection,  and  great  danger  of 
further  dcgcncrary ;  for  otherwise,  we  shall  with  litde  heartiness 
undertake,  or  earnestness  endeavour  after,  refonnation. 

*'  2.  We  are  not  to  think  it  amiss,  that  we  ourselves  be  excited 
to  look,  with  a  proper  attention  and  concern,  into  our  own  estate, 
into  our  own  experiences  in  the  divine  life,  and  into  what  little  pro- 
ficiency we  make,  or  declension  we  fall  into,  ourselves- 

"  3.  We  must  by  all  means  see  to  it,  that  we  be  sound  and  clear 
in  tli(»  great  doctrines  of  the  Gopel,  which  are  die  life  of  our  holy 
religion :  (we  here  intend,  those  doctrines  which  are  exliibited  in 
our  excellent  Westminster  Catechism  and  Confession  of  Faidi :) 
and  that  we  all  boldly  and  impartially  appear  in  die  defence  there- 
of, at  the  same  time  we  must  take  heed  and  beware  of  the  danger- 
ous errors  which  many  have  run  into ;  particularly  the  Arminian 
and  Neonomian  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  Antinoniian  and  Enthu- 
siastical  on  die  other. 

"  4.  We  must  be  ver}'  faidiful  in  ever}'  part  of  our  nunisterial 
works,  and  make  conscience  to  magnify  our  office.  In  a  particular 
manner,  we  must  take  good  heed  to  our  preaching ;  that  it  be  not 
only  sound,  but  instructive,  savour}^,  spiritual,  ver)'  awakening  and 
searching,  well  adapted  to  die  times  and  seasons  which  pass  over 
US ;  labouring  earnestly  herein.     We  must  therefore  dwell  much 
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necessity  aiid  evidence  thereof;  and  much  urge  the  duty  of  self- 
examination,  and  open  die  deceits  of  the  heart ;  bringing  tlie  un- 
converted under  the  work  of  the  law,  that  they  may  be  prepared 
to  embrace  tlic  offer  of  the  Gospel.  Moral  duties  must  be  treated 
of  in  an  evangelical  strain ;  and  we  must  give  unto  every  one  his 
portion,  and  not  shrink  from  it,  under  the  notion  of  prudence :  par- 
ticularly, in  the  important  duty  of  reproving  sinners  of  all  sorts,  be 
they  who  they  will.  Again,  we  must  not  be  flighty  in  our  private 
Conference  with  souls,  and  examining  candidates  for  the  commu- 
nion, or  other  special  privileges ;  and  we  must  carefully  and  wisely 
suit  our  endeavours  to  the  several  ages  and  conditions  of  persons, 
the  elder  and  younger ;  and  in  a  very  particular  manner,  we  must 
set  ourselves  to  promote  religion  among  our  young  people.  And, 
in  a  word,  we  must  see  whetlier  we  are  animated  to  all  these  tilings 
by  the  grace  of  God  in  us. 

"  5.  We  are  impartially  to  see  what  evils  are  to  be  found  among 
ourselves,  and  remove  them.  Let  us  be  seriously  thoughtful, 
whether  (among  our  defects)  we  have  not  been,  in  some  respect  or 
other,  die  blameable  means  of  discouragement  to  diose  who  have 
been  under  religious  concern ;  or  whether  we  have  not  given 
strength  and  boldness  to  the  ungodly,  when  we  have  been  testify- 
ing against  the  extravagances  and  disorders  of  the  late  times. 

"  6.  We  must  be  conscientiously  exemplary  in  our  whole  beha- 
viour and  conversation.  It  is  necessary  that  we  be  serious  and 
grave,  as  what  highly  becomes  Gospel  bishops.  And  especially, 
we  must  be  very  watchful  over  our  frame  and  conduct  on  the 
Lord's  day.  We  must  therefore  look  well  to  our  sabbatizing,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  bodi  before  our  own  and  other  peo]»le.  Our 
example  is  of  vast  consequence,  in  magnifying  our  oftice  before 
recommended. 

"  7.  We  ought  to  stir  up  the  gifts  which  are  in  us,  and  to  grow 
more  and  more,  according  to  die  sacred  injunction,  2  Tim.  i.  6. 

"  8.  W^c  should  follow  all  our  endeavours  with  fervent  prayer  to 
God  ;  especially  our  labours  in  preaching  and  teaching  :  tlie  seed 
of  the  word  is  to  be  steeped  in  tears. 

"  II.  As  to  what  concerns  the  Association  as  such. 

"  1.  We  must  lay  aside  disgusts  one  with  another,  and  study 
brotherly  love,  that  it  may  revive  and  continue,  we  must  endeavour 
to  be  as  near  as  we  can  of  one  mind,  and  go  on  harmoniously ;  and 
then  we  shall  be  the  more  strongly  united  in  all,  but  especially  in 
our  present  proceedings.  There  must  be  respectful  treatment  one 
of  another,  of  the  persons  and  character  of  one  another;  and  we 
must  be  careful  of  mniislerial  character;  which  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence than  at  first  sight  may  appear.  And  when  we  have  occa- 
sion to  dispute,  let  it  be  under  a  very  strict  guard,  avoiding  all  cen- 
suring reflections. 

"  2.  That  we  manifest  our  approbation  of  die  Westminster  Ai- 
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senibly's  Catechism,  ns  containinc;  an  excellent  system  of  divinity  ; 
and  we  purpose  to  preach  agreeably  lo  the  doctrines  of  tliu  Bible 
exhibited  therein. 

"  3.  As  we  must  be  very  careful  of  our  conversation  in  general, 
as  above  said  ;  so  especially  must  we  be  respecting  our  conduct 
while  together  in  Association. 

"  4.  It  is  pro|x>sed  that  a  course  of  our  Association  be  turned 
into  Fasts,  uj)on  this  great  account. 

"  6.  We  agree  lo  be  more  es])ecially  fervent,  in  continual  Prayer 
forlhe  advancement  of  die  kingdom  ol  Christ. 

"  G.  Some  special,  new  and  prudent,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard 
our  pulpits. 

"  7.  It  is  proposed,  that  we  agree  to  endeavour  to  introduce  tlic 
public  reading  of  the  holy  Scriptures.  The  maimer  and  lime,  to  bo 
left  to  discretion. 

"III.  With  regard  to  what  may  be  done  among  the  people  wc 
stand  related  to. 

"  1 .  We  conceive  diat  whatever  public  exercises  are  to  be  agreed 
on,  or  whatever  concerns  the  public,  die  peoi)le  are  to  be  informed 
and  acquainted  with  our  design. 

"  2.  That  it  be  earnestly  recommended  to  the  people,  to  con- 
sider the  worth  of  their  privileges,  and  the  danger  of  being  deprived 
of  them  ;  which  tiiere  is,  partly  by  the  spreading  of  evil  doctrines 
among  them,  and  partly  by  die  conduct  of  too  many  people  towards 
their  ministers. 

"  S.  Let  j)ragmatical,  Aiclious  spirits,  fomenting  division,  be  duly 
frowned  upon. 

"4.  We  must  guard  them  against  the  temptations  of  their  seve- 
ral employments,  and  the  special  seasons  wherein  they  are  most 
exposed. 

"  5.  We  must  ronsidor  what  evils  diere  are  to  be  found  among 
diem,  which  do  especially  need  reforming  ;  as  the  profanation  of 
die  Lord's  day,  which  is  enough  to  destroy  all  religion ;  tavern- 
haunting,  comj)any-keej)ing,  chambering,  uncleanness,  profane- 
ness,  etc. ;  and  we  ought  loudly  to  testify  against  diem.  And  that 
what  we  do  may  be  I'ffectual,  let  us  endeavour  to  convince  dieir 
consciences  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  of  these  sins. — We  are  not  to  fail  to 
warn  people  solemnly  against  the  dreadful  guilt  of  untliankfulness 
under  God's  signal  mercies,  and  of  incorrigibleness  under  heavy 
and  sore  judgments.  Coukl  we  in  wisdom  do  it,  we  should  also 
warn  them  against  their  op])ressing  the  Isold's  ministers  in  tlieir 
maintenance. 

"  G.  I^et  us  endeavour  to  revive  good  customs  and  practices 
ajiiongthem;  particularly,  die  ancient  good  practice  of  Catechi- 
sing, Family  order,  worship  and  government,  religious  societies 
under  good  regulation,  godly  conference  and  conversation  among 
Christians ;  and  in  brief,  whatever  is  laudable  and  of  pood  tendency. 
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"  7.  Churcli  discipline  slioiild  he  revived ;  Inotherly  watchlnl- 
ness,  and  admonition  ;  nor  are  we  to  forji;et  lo  tak(»  special  care  of 
the  children  and  youths  of  the  flock. 

"  8.  Wo  may  do  well  to  eni^a^e,  as  far  as  we  are  ahle,  all  per- 
sons of  distinction  and  influence  to  unite  with  us  in  this  work  of 
reformation  ;  e.  p;.  justices,  school  masters,  candidates  for  the 
ministry ;  and  especially  to  assist  us  hy  their  example. 

"  9.  Solenni  renewal  of  Covenant  hath  heen  advised  to,  as  very 
useful  upon  this  occasion ;  (vid.  Synod,  1G79,  for  Reformation;) 
but  we  leave  this  to  each  one's  discretion. 

"  Finally,  in  these  things  we  should  think  ourselves  bound  to 
exert  ourselves,  and  use  uncommon  fer\'ency,  to  preserve  what 
remains  of  relia;ion,  and  prevent  furflicr  decay. 

"  October,  1748." 

"  Thus  far  this  Association. 

"  The  members  of  tliis  Association,  as  their  names  wcro  sent  to 
mc,  are  as  follows. 

"  The  Rev.  Messrs.  Loring,  of  Sudbury;  Cushinjs;,  of  Shrews- 
bur}"  ;  Parkman,  of  Westhorou^^h  ;  Gardiner,  of  Stow  ;  Martyn, 
of  Westborough  ;  Stone,  of  Southborouiijh ;  Seecomb,  of  Harvard  ; 
Morse,  of  Slirewsbury  ;  Smith,  of  Marlborough  ;  Goss,  of  Boston; 
Buckminster,  of  Rudand ;  Davis,  of  Hoi  den. 

"  I  must  refer  you,  dear  Sir,  for  oflier  particulars  relating  to  the 
state  of  religion,  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  to  my  letters  to  my 
otlier  correspondents  in  your  neij^hbourhood. 

"  My  wife  and  family  join  widi  me  in  vQry  aflfectionate  and  re- 
spectful salutations  to  you  and  yours.     Desiring  an  interest  in  your 
prayers  for  us  all,  and  for  this  part  ol  the  Zion  of  God, 
"  I  remain,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  And  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 

In  the  Memoirs  of  Brainerd,  under  the  date  of  Sept.  13,  1747, 
the  reader  will  find  mention  of  a  Mr.  .lob  Strong,  a  candidate  for 
the  ministr}',  who.n  Brainerd,  immediately  before  his  death,  re- 
connnended  to  the  Connnissioners  in  Boston,  as  a  missionary  to 
the  Indians;  and  in  the  4Ui  Reflexion  on  those  Memoirs,  an  inter- 
esting letter  of  his,  giving  an  account  of  die  Indian  Mission  at 
Bethel,  in  New-Jersey,  in  Jan.  1718.  This  young  gendeman, 
having  uhimately  declined  that  appointment,  accepted  proposals  of 
settlement  in  the  ministry,  die  following  year,  from  a  Church  in 
Portsmouth,  New-Hampshire,  and  invited  Mr.  Edwards  to  preach 
the  Sermon  at  his  onlination,  which  was  appointed  for  the  28lh  of 
June.  Mary,  the  fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  then  a  young 
ladv  of  fifteen,  went  before  her  father  to  Portsmouth,  to  visit  some 
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of  the  friends  of  tho  family  in  that  plnco.     From  her,  I  learned  the 
followiiiff  ancM-dotc. — The  K(?\-.  !Mr.  Moody,  of  York,  a  gentleman 
of  unqncstioiicMl  talents  and  piety,  hut  perfectly  nniqne  in  his  man- 
ners, had  airreed,  in  case  of  Mr.  Edwards'  failure,  to  be  his  substi- 
tute in  preaehinir  the  sctuiom.     On  the  inorninsc  of  the  appointed 
dav,  Mr.  Ktlwards  nr)t  havinii  arrived,  the  Council  delayed  tjie  or- 
dinaiion  as   loni^  as  they  well  could,   and   then  proceeded  to  the 
church ;  where  Mr.  Moody  had  been  rcixnlarly  appointed  to  make 
the  Introduelorv  Prayer,  which  is  the  prayer  innnedialely  before  the 
Sermon,     '^i'hat  iccMitli  inan,  knowinjr  that  a  numerous  and  highly 
resj)ectahle  auilienee  had  heen  drawn  together,  by  a  strong  desire 
to  hear  Mr.  Edwards,  rose  up  to  pray  under  the  not  very  pleas- 
ant impression,  that  he  must  stand  in   his   place ;  and  offered  a 
prayer,  which  was  wholly  characteristic  of  himself,  and  in  some 
degree  also  of  llu^  times  in  which  he  lived.     In  that  part  of  it,  in 
which  it  was  [)roi»er  for  him  to  allude  to  tho  exercises  of  the  day, 
he  ljesouii;ht  the  Lord,  that  they  might  be  suitably  humbled  under 
the  frown  of  his  providence,  in  not  IxMiig  permitted  to  hear  on  that 
occasion,  a  discouise,  as  tluT  had  all  fondly  (»xpected,  from  "  that 
eminent  stMvant  of  Clod,  the   Key.  Mr.  Edwards,  of  Noilhamp- 
ton  ;"  and  proce<*(hMl   to  thank  (iod,  for  ha\ing  raised  him  up,  to 
be  such  a  buniiui:  and  shining  liirht,  for  his  uncommon  piety,  for 
his  great  excellence  as  a  j)reaeher,  for  iJie  remarkable  success 
which  had  att»Muied  his  miuibtrv,  in  oiIkt  conirreirations  as  well  as 
his  own,   for  the  superior  talents  and  wisdom  with  which   he  was 
endowed  as  a  writer,  and  for  the  creat  amount  of  irood,  which  his 
works  had  already  done,  and  still  proniisiMJ   to  do,  to  the  Church 
and  to  the  world.     Fie  then  prayed  that  God  would  spare  his  life, 
and  endow  him  with  still  higher  gifts  and  craces,  and  render  him 
still  more  eminent  and  useful  than  he  had  been;  and  concluded 
this  part  of  his  prayer,  by  supplicating  tho  Divine  blessing  on  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  (then  in  the  house,)  who,  though  a  very 
worthy   and  amiable  youni:  lady,  was  still,  as  diey  had  reason  to 
believe,  without  tin*  cracc  of  God,  and  in  an  iniconveited  state ; 
that  God  would  bring  her  to  repentance,  and  forgive  her  sins,  and  not 
suffer  the  peculiar  privileges  whic  h  she  enjoyed,  to  be  the  means  of  a 
more  asri^ravated  condenmation.     Mr.  Edwards,  who  travelled  on 
horseback,  and  had  been  unexpectedly  detained  on  the  road,  arrived 
at  the  church  a  short  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  exercises, 
and  entenjd  \\\v.  door  just  after  Mr.  Moody  began  his  prayer.     Being 
remarkahly  still  in  all  his  movements,  and'  particularly  in'the  house  of 
God,  he  ascended  the  stairs,  and  entered  the  pulpit  so  silently,  that 
Mr.  Moody  did  not  hear  him  ;  and  of  course  >yas  necessitated,  be- 
fore a  very  numerous  audience,  to  list(Mi  to  the  very  high  character 
given  of  himself  by  Mr.  .Moody.     As  soon  as  the  Sprayer  was 
closed,  Mr.  Moody  turned  round,  and  saw  Mr.  Edwards  behind 
him ;  and,  whhout  leaving  his  place,  gave  him  his  right  hand,  and 
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addressed  him  as  follows,  "  Brother  Edwards,  wc  are  all  of  us 
much  rejoiced  to  see  you  here  to-day,  and  nobody,  probably,  as 
much  so  as  myself;  but  I  wish  diat  you  might  have  got  in  a  lit- 
tle sooner,  or  a  little  later,  or  else  that  I  might  have  heard  you 
when  you  came  in,  and  known  that  you  were  here.  I  didn't  in- 
tend to  flatter  you  to  your  face  ;  but  there's  one  thing  I'll  tell  you  : 
They  say  that  your  wife  is  a  going  to  heaven,  by  a  shorter  road 
than  yourself."  Mr.  Edwards  bowed,  and  after  reading  the 
Psalm,  went  on  with  the  Sermon.  His  text  was  John  xiii.  15,  16, 
and  his  subject,  "  Christ  die  Examj^le  of  Ministers."  It  was  soon 
after  published. 

To  his  daughter,  who  prolonged  her  visit  some  time  after  the  re- 
turn of  her  father,  he  addressed,  during  her  visit  at  Portsmouth, 
the  following  letter. 

"  To  Miss  Mary  Edwards,*  at  Portsmouth. 

'' JVorthamptoii,  July  26,  1749. 

"  My  dear  Child, 

"  You  may  well  think  it  is  natural  for  a  parent,  to  1)0  concerned 
for  a  cliild  at  so  great  a  distance,  so  far  out  of  view,  and  so  far  out 
of  the  reach  of  communication  ;  where,  if  you  should  be  taken  w-ith 
any  dangerous  sickness,  that  should  issue  in  death,  you  might 
probably  be  in  your  grave,  before  we  could  hear  of  your  danger. 
But  yet,  my  greatest  concern  is  not  for  your  health,  or  temporal 
welfare,  but  for  the  good  of  your  soul.  Though  you  are  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  us,  yet  God  is  every  where.  You  are  much 
out  of  the  reach  of  our  care,  but  you  are  every  moment  in  His 
hands.  We  have  not  the  comfort  of  seeing  you,  but  He  sees  you. 
His  eye  is  always  upon  you.  And  if  you  may  but  live  sensibly 
near  to  God,  and  have  liis  gracious  presence,  it  is  no  matter  if  you 
are  far  distant  from  us.  I  had  rather  you  should  remain  hundreds 
of  miles  distant  from  us,  and  have  God  near  to  you  by  His  Spirit, 
than  to  have  you  always  with  us,  and  live  at  a  distance  from  God. 
And  if  the  next  news  we  should  hear  of  you,  should  be  of  your 
death  ;  though  that  would  be  very  melancholy,  yet,  if  at  the  same 
time  we  should  receive  such  intelligence  concerning  you,  as  should 
give  us  the  best  grounds  to  hope,  that  you  had  died  in  the  Lord ; 
how  much  more  comfortable  would  this  be,  thouch  we  should  have 
no  opportimity  to  see  you,  or  to  lake  our  leave  of  you  in  your  sick- 
ness, than  if  we  should  be  with  you  during  all  its  progress,  and  have 
much  opportunity  to  attend  upon  you,  and  converse  and  pray  w-ith 
you,  and  take  an  affectionate  leave  of  you,  and  after  all  have  rea- 
son to  apprehend,  that  you  died  without  the  grace  and  favour  of 
God  !  It  is  comfortable  to  have  the  presence  of  earthly  friends,  es- 

*Aflor wards  Mrs.  D wight,  of  Northampton. 
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pocially  in  sickness,  and  on  a  dcr.ih  bort ;  bnt  tlic  great  thing  is  to 
imve  (iod  our  friiMul,  and  to  be  united  to  Clu'ist,  who  can  never 
die  any  more,  and  from  whom  onr  own  deatli  cannot  separate  us, 

"  My  desire  and  daily  prayer  is,  tirat  you  may,  if  it  may  consist 
with  the  boly  will  of  Cod,  meet  with  God  where  you  are,  and  have 
much  of  His  Divine  influences  on  your  heart,  wherever  yoii  may 
be  ;  and  that,  in  God's  due  time,  you  may  be  returned  to  us  again, 
in  all  respects  under  the  smiles  of  heaven,  and  especially,  in  pros- 
perous circumstances  in  your  soul,  and  that  you  may  find  us  all 
alive  and  well.  JJut  that  is  uncertain  ;  for  you  know  what  a  dying 
time  it  has  been  with  us  in  this  town,  about  this  season  of  the  year, 
in  years  past.  There  is  not  much  sickness  prevailing  among  us  as 
yet,  but  we  fear  whether  mortal  sickness  is  not  now  commencing. 

Yesterday,  the  only  remaining  son  of  Mr.  C died  of  a  fever, 

and  is  to  be  buried  to-day.    Alay  God  fit  us  all  for  His  will ! 

"I  hope  that  you  will  maintain  a  strict  and  constant  watch  over 
yourself,  against  all  temptations,  that  you  do  not  forsake  and  for- 
get God,  and  i)articularly,  that  you  do  not  grow  slack  in  secret 
religion.  Retire  often  from  this  vain  world,  from  all  its  bubbles 
and  empt}'  shadows,  and  vain  amusements,  and  converse  with  God 
alone  ;  and  seek  enectually  for  that  Divine  grace  and  comfort,  the 
least  drop  of  which  is  worth  more  than  all  die  riches,  gaiety,  pleas- 
ures and  entertainments  of  the  whole  world. 

"If  Mrs.  S ,  of  Boston,  or  any  of  that  family,  should  send 

to  you,  to  invite  you  to  come  and  remain  there,  on  your  return 
from  Portsmouth,  until  there  is  opportunity  for  you  to  come  home, 
I  would  have  you  accept  the  invitation.  I  think  it  probable  they 
will  invite  vou.     Hut  if  otherwise,  I  would  have  vou  e;o  to  Mr. 

romfield's.  He  and  Mrs.  H.  both  told  nie  you  should  be  wel- 
come. After  you  are  ronie  to  Boston,  I  would  have  you  send  ns 
word  of  it  by  the  first  opportunity,  that  we  may  send  for  you  whh- 
out  delay. 

"  We  are  all,  thn^igh  the  Divine  goodness,  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
health.  The  ferment  in  the  town  runs  ver)"  high,  concerning  my 
opinion  about  tlu?  Sacrament;  but  I  am  no  mon^  able  to  foretell  the 
issue,  than  when  I  last  saw  you.  But  the  whole  family  has  indeed 
much  to  put  us  in  mind,  and  maki?  us  sensible  of  our  dependence 
on  the  care  and  kindness  of  (lod,  and  of  the  vanity  of  all  human 
depcMidences;  and  we  two,  very  loudly  called  upon  to  seek  His 
face,  lo  trust  in  Him,  and  walk  closely  with  Him.  Conmiending 
you  to  the  care  and  special  favour  of  our  heavenly  Fatlier,  1  am 
"  Vcjur  very  alfectionate  father, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards. 

"  Your  mother  and  all  the  family  give  duur  love  to  you." 

The  following  Ijctier  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  Mr.  Gillespie,  is  in  re- 
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to  Uie  second  Idler  of  that  gentleman,  written  in  the  autumn 
48.* 


''  Xorthampton^  Jlpril  2,  1750. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sik, 

"I  received  your  favour  of  ScptembcT  19,  1748,  tlic  last  sum- 
mer, and  would  now  heailily  tliank  you  for  it.  I  sujjpose  it  may 
have  come  in  die  same  .ship  with  letters  1  had  from  my  other  cor- 
rcsjjondents  in  Scotlancr,  wliich  I  answered  die  last  summer ;  but 
it  did  not  come  to  hand  till  a  long  time  after  most  of  the  others,  and 
after  1  had  finished  and  sent  away  my  answers  to  diem,  and  Uiat 
opportunity  for  answering  was  past.  1  have  had  no  leisure  or  op- 
portunity to  write  any  letters  to  Scotland,  from  that  time  till  now, 
by  reason  of  my  peculiar  and  very  extraordinary  circumstances,  on 
account  of  the  conti-oversy  wliich  has  arisen  between  me  and  my  peo- 
ple, concerning  the  profession  which  ought  to  be  made  by  persons 
who  come  to  christian  sacraments ;  which  is  likely  speedily  to  issue 
in  a  separation  between  me  and  my  congregation.  This  controver- 
sy, in  the  progress  of  it,  has  proved  not  only  a  controversy  between 
me  and  my  people,  but  between  me  and  a  great  part  of  New  Eng- 
land 5  there  being  many  far  and  near  who  are  warndy  engaged  in  it. 
This  afiair  has  unavoidably  engaged  my  mind,  and  filled  up  my 
time,  and  taken  me  off  from  odier  diings,  I  need  the  prayers  of 
my  friends,  tliat  God  would  be  with  me,  and  direct  and  assist  me  in 
such  a  time  of  trial,  and  mercifully  order  the  issue. 

"  As  to  the  epistolary  controversy,  dear  Sir,  between  you  and  me, 
about  FAITH  and  doubtinc;,  I  am  sorry  it  shoidd  seem  to  be  greater 
than  it  is,  through  misunderstanding  of  one  anodier's  meaning,  and 
tliat  the  real  difference  between  us  is  so  great  as  it  is,  in  some  part 
of  die  controversy. 

"  As  to  the  dispute  alout  believing  without  spiritual  light  or 
sightj  I  thought  I  expressed  my  meaning  in  my  last  letter  very 
plainly ;  but  I  kept  no  copy,  and  it  might  })crhaps  be  owing  to  my 
dullness  diat  I  diought  so.  However  1  perceive  I  was  not  under- 
stood. I  cannot  find  out  by  any  thing  you  say  to  me  on  this  head, 
that  we  really  differ  in  sentiments,  but  only  in  words.  I  acknow- 
ledge widi  you  Uiat  "  all  are  bound  to  believe  die  divine  testimony, 
and  trust  in  Clirist ;  and  that  want  of  spiritual  light  or  sight  docs 
not  loose  from  the  obligation  one  is  laid  imdcr  by  the  divine  com- 
mand, to  believe  instantly  on  Christ,  and  at  all  seasons,  nor  excuse 
him,  in  any  degree,  for  not  believing.  Even  when  one  wants 
the  influence  and  grace  of  the  Spirit,  still  he  is  bound  to  b(;lieve." 
I  tliink  the  obligaUon  to  believe,  lies  on  a  person  ivho  is  re- 
maining  witliout  spiritual  light  or  sights  or  even  in  dark- 
ness.      No    darkness,    no   blindness,   no    carnality   or   stupidity 

*  See  page  2o2. 
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excuses liiin  a  inoniciil  for  not  having  as  strong  and  lively  a  faith  and 
love,  as  ever  was  exercised  Ijy  die  aj)ostle  Paul,  or  rather  renders  it 
not  sinful  in  liiui,  that  he  is  at  that  same  moment  without  such  a 
faith  and  love  ; — iind  yet  I  believe  it  is  absurd,  and  of  a  \cry  hurt- 
ful consequence,  to  urice  |)ersons  to  believe  in  the  dark^  in  the  man- 
ner, and  in  die  sense,  in  which  many  hundreds  have  done  in  America^ 
who  plainly  intend,  a  believine;  widi  such  a  sort  of  strong  faith  or 
confidence,  as  is  consistent  w  ith  continuing  still,  even  in  tlie  time  of 
diese  strong  acts  of  faith,  widiout  spiritual  light,  carnal,  stupid,  care- 
less, and  senseless.  Their  doctrine  evidently  comes  to  tliis,  both 
in  sense  and  eliect,  diat  it  is  a  man's  duty  strongly  to  believe  with 
a  liglules'^  and  sightless  taith  ;  or  to  have  a  contident,  although  a 
blind,  dark  and  stupid,  faith.  Such  a  faidi  has  indeed  been 
j)romoted  exceedingly  by  tlnjir  doctrine,  and  has  prevailed  with 
its  dreadful  effects,  answerable  to  the  nature  of  the  cause. 
W(^  have  had,  and  have  to  this  day,  multitudes  of  such  firm 
believers,  whose  bold,  presumptuous  confidence,  altended  with 
n  very  wicked  behaviour,  has  given  the  greatest  wound  to  the 
cause  of  truth  and  vital  religion,  which  it  has  ever  stifiered  in 
America. 

"  As  to  what  follows  in  your  letter,  that  a  person^ s  believing 
Jmnself  to  he  iji  a  good  estate  is  properly  of  the  nature  of  faith; 
in  this  there  seems  to  be  some  real  difference  between  us.  But, 
perhaps  diere  would  be  none,  if  diblinctness  were  well  observed  in 
the  use  of  words.  If  by  a  man\^  believing  that  he  is  in  a  good 
estate,  be  monnt  no  more  dian  his  believing  thut  he  does  believe  in 
Christ,  does  love  God,  ^-c,,  1  think  there  is  nodiing  of  the  nature 
of  faith  in  it ;  because  knowing  it  or  believing  h,  depends  on  our 
own  immediate  sensation  or  consciousness,  and  not  on  dinne  testi- 
mony. ^iVue  believers,  in  the  hope  they  entertain  of  salvation, 
make  use  of  the  following  syllogism  :  Whosoever  believes  shall  be 
saved:  I  believe:  Therefore,  I  shall  be  saved.  Assenting  to  the 
major  pro{)osition, —  IVhosoever  believes  shall  be  saved, — ^is  properly 
of  the  nature  of  faith  ;  because  the  ground  of  my  assent  to  that,  is 
divine  testimony  ;  but  my  assent  to  the  minor  proposition, — 1  be- 
lieve^ — is,  as  1  humbly  conceive,  not  of  the  nature  of  faith, 
because  that  is  not  grounded  on  the  dinnc  testimony,  but  on 
my  own  consciousness.  The  testimony,  wliich  is  tlie  proper 
ground  of  faith,  is  in  die  word  of  God,  Romans  x.  17.  "  Faith 
comedi  by  hearing,  and  hearing  by  die  word  of  God."  ITiere 
is  a  testimony  given  us  in  the  word  of  God,  that  "  he  thai 
briieveth  shall  be  AV/rrr/."  But  there  is  no  testimony  in  the  word 
of  God,  that  a  given  individual,  in  sneh  a  town  in  Scotland,  or 
.yeiC'England,  believe^.  There  is  such  a  pro^wsition  in  die  scrip- 
tures, as  diat  Christ  loves  those  that  love  him;  and  this,  therefore, 
ever}'  one  is  bound  to  believe  and  affirm  :  and  believing  tl)is,  on  the 
divine  testimony,  is  properly  of  the  nauire  of  faith,  while  for  any 
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one  to  doubt  it,  is  properly  the  heinous  sin  of  nnl)elief.  But  tliere 
is  no  such  proposition  in  the  scriptures,  nor  is  it  any  part  of  the  gos- 
pel of  Christ,  tlial  such  an  indivUlunl  ijerson  in  JSorthampton  loves 
Christ.  If  I  know  that  I  have  complacency  in  Christ,  1  know  it  the 
same  way  that  I  know  I  liave  complacency  in  my  wife  and  children, 
viz.  by  die  testimony  of  my  own  heart,  or  my  inward  consciousness. 
Evangelical  faith  has  the  gosi)el  of  Christ  for  its  foundation  ;  but 
the  proiX)sition,  that  I  love  Christy  is  a  projxjsition  not  contained  in 
die  gospel  of  Christ. 

"  Hence,  that  we  may  not  dispute  in  the  dark,  it  is  necessary, 
that  we  should  explain  what  we  mean  by  a  person^s  believing  that 
he  is  in  a  good  estate.  If  thereby  we  mean  only  believing  die 
minor  of  the  foregoing  syllogism,  or  similar  syllogisms, — I  believe; 
or,  /  love  God  ; — it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  faidi.  But  if  by  a  nian's 
believing  himself  to  be  in  a  good  estate,  be  understood  his  believ- 
ing not  only  die  minor  but  tlie  consequence,  therefore  I  shall  be 
saved  y  or,  therefore  God  will  never  leave  me  nor  forsake  me  ;  then 
a  man's  believing  his  good  estate,  partakes  of  die  nature  of  faidi ; 
for  these  consequences  depend  on  divine  testimony  in  the  word  of 
God  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  Yea,  I  would  observe  further, 
that  a  man's  judging  of  die  faidi  or  love  which  he  actually  finds  in 
himself,  whether  it  is  that  sort  of  faith  or  love  which  he  finds  to  be 
saving,  may  depend  on  his  reliance  on  scripture  rules  and  marks, 
which  are  divine  testimonies,  on  which  he  may  be  tempted  not  to 
rely,  from  die  consideration  of  his  great  unworthiness.  But  his 
judging  diat  he  has  diose  indindual  inward  acts  of  understanding, 
and  exercises  of  heart,  depends  on  inward  sensations,  and  not  on 
any  testimony  of  the  word  of  God.  The  knowing  of  his  present 
acts  dej)ends  on  immediate  consciousness,  and  the  knowing  of  his 
past  acts  depends  on  memory'.  Jlence  the  fulness  of  my  sadsfac- 
tion,  that  I  now  have  such  an  inward  act  or  exercise  of  mind,  de- 
pends on  the  strength  of  die  sensation  ;  and  my  satisfacdon,  tJiat  I 
have  had  them  heretofore,  depends  on  the  clearness  of  my  memo- 
ry, and  not  on  the  strength  of  my  reliance  on  any  divine  tesdmony. 
So  likewise,  my  doubdng  whether  I  have,  or  have  had,  such  indi- 
vidual inward  acts,  is  not  of  itself  of  the  nature  of  unbelief,  though 
it  may  arise  from  unbelief  indirectly;  because,  if  I  had  had  more 
faith,  the  actings  of  it  would  have  been  more  sensible,  and  die  me- 
mory of  them  more  clear,  and  so  I  should  have  been  better  satisfied 
diat  I  had  diem. 

"  Grod  appears  to  have  given  Abraham's  ser\'^ant  a  reveladon, 
that  the  damsel  in  whom  he  found  certain  marks, — her  coming  to 
draw  water  with  a  pitcher  to  diat  well,  and  her  readiness  to  give 
him  and  his  camels  drink — should  be  Isaac's  wife ;  and  dierefore 
bifi  assenting  to  this^  was  of  the  nature  of  faidi,  having  divine  testi- 
mony for  its  foundation.  But  his  believing  that  Rebekah  was  the 
damsel  who  bad  these  individual  marks,  his  knowing  that  she  came 
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to  draw  water,  and  that  she  let  (!ovvn  her  pitcher,  was  not  of  tlie 
nature  of  foith.  His  knowing:;  this  was  not  from  divine  testinionri 
but  from  the  testimony  of  his  own  senses.     (Vide  Gen.  xxiv.) 

"  You  speak  of  "  a'saint's  douhting  of  his  pood  estate,  as  a  part 
of  unbelief,  and  the  op]>ositc  of  fuith,  considered  in  its  full  coni- 

fiass  and  latitude,  as  one  branch  of  unbelief,  one  ingredient  in  un- 
)elief ;  and  of  assurance  of  a  man's  g;ood  estate,  as  one  thing  tlial 
belongs  to  die  exercise  of  faith."     I  do  not  know  whether  I  take 
your  meaning;  in  these  expressions.     If  you  mean,  that  a  person^s 
believing;  himself  to  be  in  a  u;f)od  estate,  is  one  thing  which  apper- 
tanis  to  the  essence  of  saving  faith,  or  that  saving  faith,  in  all  that 
belongs  to  its  essence,  yea  its  perfection,  cannot  be  without  imply- 
ing it,  I  must  humhly  ask  k^ave  to  difler  from  you.     That  my  be- 
lieving that  1  am  in  a  i!;ood  estate,  is  no  part  or  ingredient  in  ilie 
essence  of  saving  faiili,  is  evident  from  this,  that  die  essence  of 
saving  faidi,  must  be  compltjle  in  me,  before  it  can  be  true^  tliat  I 
am  in  a  good  estate.     If  1  have  not  as  yet  acted  faitli,  yea  if  tliere 
be  any  tlung  wanting  in  me  to  make  up  the  essence  of  saving  faitb, 
then  I  am  not  as  yet  in  a  state  of  salvation,  and  dierefore  can  haire 
no  ground  to  believe  that  1  am  so.     Any  thing  that  belongs  to  the 
essence  of  saving  faith  is  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  a  man's 
being  in  a  state  of  salvation,  because  it  is  saving  faidi  which  brings 
him  into  such  a  state.     And  dierefore  believhig  diat  he  is  in  siicb  a 
state,  cannot  be  one  diing  wliicli  is  essential  or  necessar}',  in  order 
to  his  beius;  in  such  a  stale ;  for  that  would  imply  a  contradiction. 
It  would  be  to  suppose   a  man's  believing,  that  he  is  in  a  good 
estate,  to  be  prior,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  his  being  in  a  good 
estate.     But  a  thing  cannot  be  both  prior  and  posterior,  antecedent 
and  consequent,  widi  respect  to  the  very  same  thing.      The  real 
triidi  of  a  proposition  is  in  the  order  of  nature  first,  before  its  being 
believed  to  be  tnu?.     But,  till  a  man  has  already  all  that  belongs  to 
tlie  essence  of  saving  faith,  that  proposition,  that  he  is  in  a  good 
estate,  is  not  as  yet  true.      All  tlu-  propositions  contained  in  the 
Gospel,  all  divine  testimonies  that  \\p  have  in  God's  word,  are  true 
alreadv,  are  alreadv  laid  for  a  foundation  for  faith,  and  were  laid 
long  ago.     But  diat  proposition,  /  am  in  a  good  estate,  not  being 
one  oi  them,  is  not  true  till  1  have  first  l)elieved ;  and  therefore  dib 
proposition,  as  it  is  not  true,  cannot  he  believed  to  he  true,  till  sav- 
ing faith  be  first  complete.     Therefore  the  completeness  of  the  act 
of  sa\"ing  faith,  will  not  make  it  take  in  a  belief  of  this  proposition, 
nor  will  the  strength  or  perfection  of  the  act  cause  it  to  imply  this. 
If  a  man,  in  his  first  act  of  faith,  has  ever  so  full  a  conviction  of 
God's  sulliciency  and  faithfulness,  and  exxr  so  strong  and  perfect 
a  reliance  on  the  divine  testimony  ;  all  will  have  no  tendency  to 
make  him  believe  that  this  pro|)osition,  /  am  in  a  good  eMate^  is 
tnie,  until  it  is  true ;  which  is  not  the  fact,  ull  die  first  act  of  faith 
is  complete,  and  has  made  it  true.     A  belief  of  divine  testunony, 
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in  llie  first  act  of  faitli,  may  be  to  an  assignable  degree  of  strength 
and  perfection,  without  believing  the  proposition,  for  there  is  no 
such  divine  testimony  ilien  extant,  nor  is  there  any  such  truth  ex- 
tant, but  in  consequence  of  tlie  first  act  of  faith.  Therefore,  (as  I 
said,)  saving  faith  may  exist,  with  all  that  belongs  to  its  essence, 
and  that  in  the  highest  perfection,  without  implying  a  belief  of  my 
own  good  estate.  I  do  not  say  that  it  can  exist  without  having  tliis 
immediate  effect.  But  h  is  rather  the  effect  of  faith,  than  ^  party 
branchy  or  ingredient  of  faith.  So  I  do  not  dispute  whetlier  a 
man's  doubting  of  his  good  estate,  may  be  a  consequence  of  unbe- 
lief, and  I  doubt  not  but  it  is  in  those  who  are  in  a  good  estate  ;  be- 
cause, if  men  had  the  exercise  of  faith  in  such  a  degree  as  they 
ought  to  have,  it  could  not  but  be  very  sensible  and  plain  that  they 
had  it.  But  yet  I  think  this  doubting  of  one's  good  estate,  is  en- 
tirely a  different  thing  from  the  sin  of  imbelief  itself,  and  has  no- 
thins  of  the  nature  of  unbelief  in  it,  i.  e.  if  wc  take  doubting  one's 
good  estate  in  the  sense  in  which  1  have  before  explained  it,  viz. 
doubtif^  whether  1  have  such  individual  principles  and  acts  in  my 
sonl.  Take  it  in  a  complex  sense,  and  it  may  have  the  sin  of  un- 
belief in  it ;  e.  g.  If,  ahhough  I  doubt  not  that  I  have  such  and  such 
qualifications,  I  yet  doubt  of  those  consequences^  for  which  I  have 
divine  testimony  or  promise  ;  as  when  a  person  doubts  not  that  he 
loves  Christ,  yet  doubts  whether  he  shall  receive  a  crown  of  life. 
The  doubting  of  this  consequence  is  properly  the  sin  of  unbelief. 

'*  You  say,  dear  Sir,  "  the  Holy  Ghost  requires  us  to  believe  the 
reality  of  his  work  m  us  in  all  its  parts  just  as  it  is ;"  and  a  little 
before,  "  the  believer's  doubling  whether  or  not  he  has  faith,  is 
sinful ;  because  it  is  belying  the  Holy  Ghost,  denying  his  work  in 
him,  so  there  is  no  sin  to  which  that  doubting  can  so  properly  be 
reduced  as  unbelief." 

*'  Here  I  would  ask  leave  thus  to  express  my  thoughts,  in  a  di- 
versity from  yours.  I  think,  if  it  be  allowed  to  be  sinful  for  a  be- 
liever to  doubt  whether  he  has  faith,  that  this  doubting  is  not  the 
sin  of  unbelief  on  any  such  account  as  you  mention,  viz.  as  belying 
or  denying  any  testimony  of  the  Holy  (jhost.  There  is  a  difFer- 
enoe  between  doubting  of  the  being  of  some  work  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  and  denying  the  testimony  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  there  is  a 
difference  between  doubting  concerning  some  other  works  of  God, 
and  denying  the  testimony  of  God.  It  is  the  work  of  God  to 
give  a  man  great  natural  aljilities;  and  if  we  suppose  that  God 
requires  a  man  thus  endowed  to  believe  the  reality  of  his  work 
in  all  its  parts  just  as  it  is,  and  tlicreibrc,  that  it  is  sinful 
for  hiln  at  all  to  doubt  of  his  natural  abilities  being  just  as  good 
as  they  are ;  yet  this  is  no  belying  any  testimony  of  God,  though 
it  be  doubting  of  a  work  of  God,  and  so  is  diverse  from  the 
sin  of  unbelief.  So,  if  we  supiwse  that  a  very  eminent  christian 
is  to  blame,  in  doubting  whetlier  he  has  so  much  holiness  as  he 
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really  has ;  ho  indeed  (locit  not  hcVuvc  ihv  rvalitij  of  UoiCs  work  in 
him.  In  all  its  purtsjust  as  it  /.v,  yet  ho  is  not  llioreiii  jiuilty  of  die 
sin  of  nnhclief,  auiainsl  any  icsliniony  of  God,  any  more  ihaii  the 
other. 

'*  J  ackno\vhjd;r(^,  tliat  for  a  true  saint,  in  a  carnal  and  careless 
frame,  to  donhl  of  his  ^ood  slate,  is  sinful,  more,  indirvctly^  as  the 
canst!  of  it  is  sinful,  viz.  the  lowness  and  insensihility  of  the  actings 
of  ji;nu?e  in  him,  and  the  prevalence  of  carnality  and  stiii)idity.  'Tis 
sinful  to  he  without  assurance,  or,  (as  we  say)  it  is  his  own  fault ; 
he  sinfully  deprives  himself  of  it,  or  forejjoes  it,  as  a  servant's  be- 
in^  without  his  tools  is  his  sin,  when  he  has  carelessly  lost  them,  or 
as  it  is  his  sin  to  he  without  strenji^th  of  body,  or  without  the  sight 
of  his  eves,  when  he  has  dejirived  iiimsi»lf  of  these  by  intemperance. 
i\ot  tiiat  wi'akness  or  blindness  of  body,  in  their  own  nature,  are 
sin,  for  th(?y  are  (jualilies  of  the  body,  and  not  of  mind,  the  subject 
in  which  sin  is  inlierent.  It  is  indirectly  the  duty  of  a  true  saint 
alwai/s  to  rejoice  in  the  ii^rlit  of  God's  countenance,  because  sin  is 
the  cau^e  of  his  b(?inu;  without  this  joy  at  any  time,  and  therefore 
it  was  iudimihj  David's  sin  that  Ik?  was  not  rejoicing  in  the  light 
of  God's  count(inance,  at  that  verv  time  when  he  was  committing 
the  irrcat  iuiiniities  ot  adultery  and  murder.  But  vet  it  is  not  di- 
reclly  a  belii^viM's  duty  to  rejoice  in  the  litdil  of  God's  countenance, 
when  God  hides  his  face.  Jiut  it  ratluir  then  becomes  him  lo  be 
troubled  and  to  mourn.  So  there  are  [)erhaps,  many  other  prixi- 
letijes  of  saints  thiu  are  their  dutv  indirectly,  and  the  want  of  them 
is  smful,  not  simply,  but  complexly  considered.  Of  tliis  kind,  I 
take  the  want  of  assurance*  of  my  <:;ood  estate  to  be. 

"  I  think  no  words  of  mine,  either  in  my  book  or  letter,  implied 
that  a  |)erson's  deliverancM!  from  a  bad  frame,  does  not  be^n  witli 
renewed  acts  of  faith  or  truslinii  in  God.  If  they  did,  they  im- 
plied what  \  ne\er  iutendrd.  Doubtless  if  a  saint  comes  out  of  an 
ill  frame,  wherein  iriace  is  asleep  and  inactive,  it  nmst  be  by  re- 
newed actiu-xs  of  i:ni('e.  It  is  very  plainly  impossible,  that  grace 
shouUi  beiiiu  to  cease  tr)  be  inactix  e,  in  anv  other  way,  than  bv  its 
bi'irinniiii!;  to  be  artive.  It  must  bcirin  with  the  renewed  actins^s  of 
some  icraec!  or  other,  and  1.  know  nothing  that  I  have  said  to  tlie 
contrarv,  but  that  the  irrace  which  shall  first  bedn  sensibly  to  re- 
Vive  .shall  Ix*  fuiih,  and  that  this  siiall  lead  the  way  to  the  renewed 
actiiii!;  of  all  other  paces,  and  to  the  farther  acting  of  faith  itself. 
Hut  a  per>oirs  eoMMnj;  out  of  a  carnal,  careli'ss,  dead  frame,  by,  or 
in  the  revivinu;  ol*  itrace  in  his  soul,  is  (pihe  another  thing  fmni  a 
sainl's  liavin;^  a  stronu;  exercise  of  faith,  or  stron.i»;  ho[»e,  or  strong 
exorcise  of  any  trrace,  while  yet  reinainiuir  in  a  carnal  carelcs.'T,  dead 
fianie;  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  frame  w  herein  grace  is  so  far  from 
being  in  >troug  e\ercis(\  that  it  is  asleep  and  in  a  great  measure  witli- 
out  exercise. 
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"Tliere  is  a  holy  hope^  a  Iruly  christlaji  hope,  of  which  the  scrip- 
tures s])eak,  that  is  reckoned  among  the  curares  of  the  Spirit.  Anil 
1  tliink  1  should  never  desire  or  seek  any  other  lioj)e  hnl  sucli  an 
one ;  for  I  believe  no  other  ho{)e  has  any  lioly  or  good  tendency. 
Therefore  this  hope,  ^Aw  grace  of  hope  alone,  can  ])roperly  he  call- 
ed a  duty.  But  it  is  just  as  absurd  to  talk  of  the  exercise  of  this 
holy  hope,  the  strong  exercise  of  this  grace  of  the  Spuit,  in  a  carnal, 
stupid,  careless  frame,  such  a  frame  yet  rernaining,  as  it  would  be  to 
talk  of  die  strong  exercises  of  love  to  God  ,or  heavenly-mindedness,  or 
any  other  grace,  while  remaining  in  such  a  frame.  It  is  doubtless  pro- 
per, earnestly  to  exhort  those  who  are  in  such  a  frame  to  come  out  of 
it,  in  and  by  the  strong  exercise  of  every  grace ;  but  I  should 
not  tliink  it  proper  to  press  a  man  earnestly  to  maintain  strong 
hope,  notmtlistanding  the  prevailing  and  continuance  of  great 
carnality  and  stupidity,  which  is  plainly  the  case  of  the  people  I 
opposed.  For  diis  is  plainly  to  press  people  to  an  unholy  ho])e,  to 
a  strong  hope  which  is  no  christian  grace,  but  strong  and  wicked 
presumption;  and  the  promoting  of  this  has  most  evidently  been  the 
effect  of  such  a  method  of  dealing  with  souls,  in  iiuuimerable  multi- 
tudes of  awful  instances. 

"You  seem.  Sir,  to  suppose,  that  God's  manner  of  dealing  with 
liis  people,  w?Ai7e  in  a  secure  and  careless  frame,  is  first  to  give  as- 
surance of  their  good  state  tvhilc  they  remain  in  such  a  frame,  and 
to  make  use  of  that  assurance  as  a  mean  to  bring  them  out  of  such 
a  frame.  Here,  again,  I  must  beg  leave  to  differ  from  you,  and  to 
tliink,  that  none  of  tlie  instances  or  texts  you  adduce  from  scripture, 
do  at  all  prove  die  point.  1  think  it  is  his  manner,  first  to  awaken 
their  consciences,  to  bring  them  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  to  feel 
their  own  calamity  which  they  have  brought  upon  themselves  by  so 
departing  from  God,  by  which  an  end  is  put  to  their  carelessness 
and  security,  and  again  earnestly  and  carefully  to  seek  God's  face 
before  they  find  him,  and  before  God  restores  the  comfortable  Jind 
joyful  sense  of  his  favour;  and  I  thhik  this  is  abundantly  evident 
both  from  scripture  and  experience.  You  much  insist  on  the  case 
of  Jonah  as  a  clear  instance  of  the  diing  you  lay  douii.  You  ol)- 
serve  that  he  says,  chap.  ii.  "  I  said  1  am  cast  out  of  thy  sight,  yet  I  will 
look  again  towards  diy  holy  temple."  Ver.  i^,  7,  "  When  my  soul 
fainted  withhi  me,  I  remembered  the  I^ord,  and  my  prayer  came 
in  unto  thee,  even  into  thine  holy  temple."  You  speak  of  these 
words  as  expressing  an  assurance  of  his  good  state  and  of  God's 
favour ;  (I  will  not  now  dispute  whether  they  do  or  not ;)  and  you 
speak  of  this  exercise  of  assurance,  as  his  practice  in  an  evil  frame 
and  in  a  careless  frame ;  for  he  slept  securely  in  the  side^  of  the 
ship^  manifesting;  dismal  security,  auful  carelessness  in  a  carnal 
frame.  That  Jonah  was  in  a  careless  secure  frame  when  lie 
was  asleep  in  the  sides  of  the  ship,  I  do  not  deny.  But  my 
dear  Sir,  does   that  prove  that  he  remahied  still  in  a  careless  sc- 
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<iire  frame,  when  in  his  heart  he  said  these  things  in  the  belly  of  the 
fisli ;  docs  it  i)rove  thai  he  remained  careless  after  he  was  awaken- 
ed, and  saw  the  furious  storm,  and  owned  it  was  the  fruit  of  God's 
aii2;er  towards  liim  for  liis  sins ;  and  does  it  prove,  that  he  still  remained 
careless  after  the  whale  had  swallowed  him,  when  he  seemed  to 
himself  to  be  in  the  belly  of  hellj  when  the  water  compass9d  him 
about,  even  to  the  soul,  and,  as  he  says,  all  God's  waters  and  bil- 
lows passed  over  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  despair  when  he 
went  down  to  the  bottoms  of  th4t  mountains,  was  ready  to  think 
God  had  cast  liim  out  of  his  sight,  and  confined  him  in  a  pri- 
son, that  he  could  never  escape,  when  the  earth  with  her  oart 
was  about  him,  forever,  and  his  soul  fainted  within  him?  He 
was  brought  into  thi^  condition  after  his  sleeping  securely  in  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  before  he  said,  '*  I  will  look  again  towards 
thine  holy  temple,  etc."  He  was  evidently  first  awakened  out 
of  carelessness  and  security,  and  brought  into  distress,  before  he 
was  comforted. 

"  The  other  place  you  also  much  insist  on,  concerning  the  peo- 
ple of  Israel,  is  very  similar.  Before  God  comforted  them  with 
the  testimonies  of  his  favour  after  their  backslidings,  he  first,  by  se- 
vere chastisements  together  with  the  awakenins;  influences  of  his 
Spirit,  brought  them  out  of  their  carelessness  and  carnal  security. 
It  appears  by  many  passau;es  of  scripture,  that  this  was  God's  way 
ofdealinc:  with  that  people.  In  I  Ins.  chap.  ii.  we  are  told  that 
God  first  "  lie(iir:ed  up  her  ways  with  thorns,  and  made  a  wall  that 
she  could  not  find  her  paths.  And  took  away  her  corn  and  wine, 
and  wool  and  flax,  destroyed  her  vines  and  fig-trees,  and  caused 
her  mirth  to  cease."  Hv  this  means,  he  roused  her  from  her 
security,  carelessness  and  deep  sleep,  and  brought  her  to  herself, 
ver)'  much  as  tho  prodiijal  son  was  brought  to  himself:  thus  God 
"  brought  her  first  into  the  wihierness,  before  he  spake  comfortably 
to  her,  and  oj)ened  to  her  a  door  of  hope,"  By  her  distress  he 
first  led  her  to  say,  "  I  will  ejo  and  return  to  my  first  husband ;  and 
then,  when  (iod  s|>ak(»  comfortably  to  her,  she  called  him  *^  Ishi, 
mv  husband ;"  and  (lod  did  as  it  were  renewediv  betroth  her  unto 
him.  Tiiis  passaj!;e  is  parallel  with  Jer.  iii.  They  serve  well  to 
illustrate  and  explain  each  other,  and  show  that  it  was  God's  way 
of  dividing  with  his  people  Israel,  after  dieir  ajx>stacy^^r5^  to  awaken 
them,  and  under  a  sense  of  their  sin  and  misery,  to  bring  them  so- 
licitously to  seek  his  face,  before  he  gave  them  sensible  evidence  of 
his  favour ;  and  not  first  to  manifest  his  favour  to  tliem,  in  order  to 
awaken  them  out  of  dieir  security.* 

In  Jer.  iii.  the  prophecy  is  not  concerning  the  recovery  of  back- 
sli<hng  saints,  or  the  mystical  church,  which,  diough  she  had  ci 


*TliiK  is  rvidoiit  by  many  paR^a^res  of  Scripture ;  a*.  Lev.  xxvu  40—42. 
Diuit.  xAxii.  36 — 30.  1  Kinir"  vtii.  21,  2*2.  chap.  i.  4 — 8.  Ezck.  zx.  35,  36, 
37.     Ilus.  V.  16,  with  chap.  vi.  1 — 3.  cliap.  xiii.  9,  10.  chap.  ziv.  throughtut. 
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rupted  herself,  still  continued  to  be  fi2;urativcly  God's  wife.  Ii  is 
concerning  apostate  Israel,  who  had  forsaken  and  renonnrod  her 
husband,  and  gone  after  other  lovers,  and  whom  (jlod  iiad  renounc- 
ed, put  away,  and  given  her  a  !>ill  of  divorce;  (\erse  H,)  sr)  thai 
her  recovery  could  not  bo,  by  giving  her  assurance  of  her  good 
estate  as  still  remaining  his  wife,  and  that  God  was  already  mar- 
ried unto  her,  for  that  was  not  true,  and  is  not  consisl(*nt  with  tiio 
context.  Ajid  whereas  it  is  said,  verse  14, "  Return,  O  backsliding 
children,  saith  the  Lord ;  for  I  am  married  unto  you,  and  I  will 
take  you  one  of  a  citj';"  I  am  married^  m  the  Hebrew,  is  in  the 
preterpetfect  tense ;  but  you  know.  Sir,  that  in  ^he  languages  of  pro- 
phecy, die  pretertoise  is  very  commonly  ])ut  for  the  future.  And 
whereas  it  is  said,  verse  19,  "  How  shall  1  put  thee  among  the  chil- 
dren? And  I  said.  Thou  shalt  call  me  My  father;"  1  acknowledge 
this  expression  here,  My  Father,  and  in  Rom.  \iii.  15,  is  the  lan- 
guage of  faith.  It  is  so  two  ways,  Isl,  It  is  such  language  of  the 
soul,  as  is  die  immediate  effect  of  a  lively  faith.  I  acknowledge, 
that  die  lively  exercises  of  faith  do  naturally  produce  satisfaction 
of  a  good  state,  as  their  immediate  effect.  2d,  It  is  a  language 
which,  in  another  sense,  does  properly  and  naturally  express  the 
very  act  of  faidi  itself,  yea,  die  first  act  of  faith  in  a  sinner,  before 
which  he  never  was  in  a  good  state.  As  thus,  supposing  a  man  in 
distress,  pursued  by  his  enemies  that  sought  his  life,  should  have 
the  gates  of  several  fortresses  set  open  before  him,  and  should  be 
called  to  from  each  of  diem  to  fly  thither  for  refuge  ;  and  viewing 
them  all,  and  one  appearing  strong  and  safe,  but  the  rest  insudicient, 
he  should  accept  die  invitation  to  diat  one,  and  fly  thither  with  thifr 
language,  "  Tliis  is  my  fortress ;  this  is  my  refuge.  In  vain  is  sal- 
vation looked  for  from  others.  Behold  I  come  to  thee ;  this  is  my 
sure  defence."  Not  that  he  means  tiiat  he  is  akeady  within  thr 
fortress,  and  so  in  a  good  estate.  But,  this  is  my  chosiui  fortress. 
in  die  strcngdi  of  which  I  trust,  and  to  which  I  betake  myself  for 
safety.  So  if  a  woman  were  solicited  by  many  lovers,  to  give  her- 
self to  them  in  marriage,  and  beholding  the  superiority  of  one  to 
all  the  rest,  should  betake  herself  to  him,  whh  this  language,  "l^his 
is  my  husband,  behold  I  come  unto  thee,  thou  art  my  spouse ;" 
not  Uiat  she  means  that  she  is  already  married  to  him,  but  that  he 
is  her  chosen  husband,  etc.  Thus  God  offers  himself  to  sinners  as 
their  Saviour,  their  God  and  Fadier;  and  the  language  of  the  heart 
of  nim  who  accepts  die  ofler  by  faith,  is,  "  Thou  art  my  Saviour ; 
in  vain  is  salvation  hoped  for  from  others :  thou  art  mv  God  and 
Father."  Not  diat  he  is  already  his  child,  but  he  chooses  bun, 
and  comes  lo  him,  that  he  may  be  one  of  his  children ;  as  in  Jer. 
iii.  19,  Israel  calls  God  his  Father,  as  the  way  to  be  put  among  the. 
children,  and  to  be  one  of  them,  and  not  as  beuig  one  already ;  and 
in  verses  21,  22, 23,  she  is  not  brought  out  of  a  careless  and  secure 
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Stale,  by  kno\viii<^  that  the  Ijord  is  her  God,  but  she  is  first  brought 
to  consi(leratii)ii  and  sense  of  her  sin  and  misery,  weeping  aiid 
su|»pli<vations  for  mercy,  and  convietion  of  the  vanity  of  other  sav- 
iours and  refnji^es,  not  only  before  slie  has  assurance  of  lier  good 
estate,  but  before  slie  is  brought  to  fly  to  God  for  refuge,  tliat  she 
may  be  in  a  good  estate. 

"  As  to  tlie  instance  of  Job,  I  would  only  obser\'e,  that  while  in 
his  state  of  sore  aflliction,  tliough  he  had  some  painful  exercises  of 
infirmity  and  impatience  under  his  extreme  trials,  yet  he  was  ver}' 
far  from  being  in  such  a  frame  as  I  intended,  when  I  spoke  of  a 
secure  J  careless,  carnal  frame.  I  doubt  not,  nor  did  I  ever  ques- 
tion it,  diat  the  saints'  hope  and  knowledge  of  tlieir  good  estate,  is 
in  many  cases  of  great  use  to  help  them  against  temptatiooi  and  the 
exercises  of  corruption. 

"  With  regard  to  die  case  of  extraordinary  temptations  and  buf- 
fettings  of  Satan,  which  you  mention,  I  do  not  very  well  know  what 
to  say  fiirther.  1  have  often  found  my  own  insufficiency  as  a  coun- 
sellor in  cases,  w^here  melancholy  and  bodily  distem[)er  have  so 
much  influence,  and  give  Satan  so  great  advantage,  as  appears  to 
me  in  the  case  you  mention.  If  die  I^ord  do  not  lielp,  whence 
should  we  help  ?  If  some  Christian  friends  of  such  afflicted  and 
fas  it  were)  possessed  persons,  would,  from  time  to  time,  pray  and 
last  for  them,  it  might  be  a  proper  exercise  of  Christian  charity, 
and  the  likeliest  Avay  I  know  for  relief.  1  kept  no  copy  of  my  for- 
mer letter  to  you,  and  so  do  not  remember  fidly  what  I  have  al- 
ready said  concerning  this  case.  But  diis  I  have  often  found  whh 
such  melancholy  people,  diat  the  greatest  difficiJty  does  not  lie  in 
g  them  good  advice,  but  in  persuading  diem  to  take  it.  One 
tliiuiC  I  think  of  great  importance,  which  is,  that  such  persons  should 
go  on  in  a  steady  course  of  performance  of  all  duties,  both  of  their 
general  and  particular  calling,  without  suffering  themselves  to  be 
diverted  from  it  by  any  violence  of  Satan,  or  specious  pretence  of 
his  whatsoever,  properly  ordering,  proportioning  and  timing,  all 
sorts  of  duties,  duties  to  God,  public,  private  and  secret,  and  duties 
to  man,  rehuive  duties,  of  business  and  conversation,  fiimily  duties, 
duties  of  friendsiiip  and  good  neigbbourhood,  duly  proportioning 
labour  and  rest,  inteiitness  and  relaxation,  without  suffering  one 
duty  to  crowd  out  or  intrench  upon  another.  If  such  persons  could 
be  persuailed  to  diis,  I  think,  in  this  way,  they  would  be  best  guar- 
ded against  the  devil,  and  he  would  soonest  be  discouraged,  and  a 
good  state  of  l)ody  would  be  most  likely  to  be  gained,  and  persons 
would  act  most  as  if  they  trusted  and  rested  in  God,  and  would  be 
most  in  die  way  of  his  help  and  blessing. 

"  With  regard  to  what  you  wrhe  concerning  immediate  revalations, 
I  have  diought  of  it,  and  I  find  I  cannot  say  any  thing  to  purpose, 
without  drawing  out  this  letter  to  a  very  extraordinary  length,  and 
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I  am  already  got  to  such  length,  tliat  I  had  need  to  ask  your  ex- 
cuse.    I  have  written  enough  to  tire  your  patience. 

"  It  has  indeed  been  with  great  difficulty  that  I  have  found  time 
iD'lwrite  much.  If  you  knew  my  extraordinary  circumstances,  I 
doubt  not,  you  would  excuse  my  not  writing  any  more.  I  acknow- 
ledge the  subject  you  mention  is  very  important.  Probably  if  God 
spares  my  life,  and  gives  me  opportimity,  I  may  write  largely  upon 
it.  I  know  not  how  Providence  will  dispose  of  me  ;  I  am  going 
to  be  cast  on  the  wide  world,  with  my  large  family  of  ten  children. 
— ^I  humbly  request  your  prayers  for  me  under  my  difficulties  and 
ttials. 

'<  As  to  die  state  of  religion  in  this  place  and  this  land,  it  is  at 

{iresent  very  sorrowful  and  dark.  But  I  must,  for  a  more  particu- 
ar  account  of  things,  refer  you  to  my  letter  to  Mr.  M'Laurin  of 
Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Robe.  So,  asking  a  remembrance  in  your 
prayers,  I  must  conclude,  by  subscribing  myself,  with  much  esteem 
and  respect, 

"  Your  obliged  brother  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards."* 


*  The  Poetflcript  of  tfaii  letter,  under  date  of  July  &,  1750,  is  reserved  for  a 
^nbtoquent  page. 
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CHAPTER  XIX* 

Commtncnnent  of  Difficulties  at  Northampton. — Cate  of  Disci- 
pline.— Conduct  of  the  Church. — Change^  as  to  admission  rf 
immbcrs^  effected  by  Mr.  Stoddard. — Controversy  with  Dr. 
J\lntluer. — Lav  mode  of  admission,  early  introduced  into  Mas' 
sachusctts. — Reasons  of  its  extensive  adoption. — Mr.  Edwards 
makes  known  his  sentiments. — Violent  fenaent  in  the  town. — 
Causes  of  it. — Mr.  Edwards  not  allowed  to  preach  on  the  stA- 
jcct. — Puhlishes  "  Qualifications  J  or  Communion.^^^^Town  re- 
quest Mr.  fVillinms  and  Mr.  CUtrk  to  anstoer  Mr.  Edwards^ 
Lectures. — Difficulties  in  the  choice  of  a  Council. 

In  the  progress  of  this  work,  we  are  now  arrived  at  one  of  tlie 
fDOst  painliil  and  most  surprising  events,  recorded  in  the  Ecclesias- 
tical histor}'  of  New  England — die  separation  of  Mr.  Edwards  from 
the  Church  and  Congregation  at  Northampton.  In  detailing  the 
various  circumstances  connected  with  it,  it  is  proper,  instead  of 
uttering  reproaches,  to  present  a  statement  of  facts ;  for  whichy  as 
the  reader  will  see,  we  have  been  able  to  procure  abundant  mate- 
rials and  those  of  the  best  character. 

Mr.  Edwards  was,  for  many  years,  unusually  happy  in  the  es- 
teem and  love  of  his  people  ;  and  there  was,  during  that  period,  the 
greatest  prospect  of  his  living  and  dying  so.  So  admirably  was 
be  qualified  ibr  tlie  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  and  so  faithful 
in  the  actual  discharge  of  tlicm,  that  he  was  probably  the  last  minis- 
ter in  New  England,  who  would  have  been  tliought  likely  to  be 
opposed  and  rejected  by  tlie  people  of  his  charge.  His  uniform 
kindness,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  had  won  their  affection,  and 
tlie  exemplary  piety  of  lx)th  had  secured  their  confidence ;  his  veiy 
able  and  original  exhibitions  of  truth  on  the  Sabbath,  had  enlight- 
ened tlieir  understandin![>;s  and  their  consciences ;  his  published 
works  had  gained  him  a  reputation  for  powerful  talents,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  which  left  him  witliout  a  competitor,  either 
in  the  Colonies  or  the  mother  country  ;  his  professional  labours  had 
been  blessed  in  a  manner  wholly  singular ;  he  had  been  the  means 
of  gathering  one  of  the  largest  churches  on  eartli ;  and,  of  such  of 
the  members  as  had  any  real  evidence  of  their  own  piety,  the  great 
body  ascribed  tlieir  conversion  to  Iiis  instrumentality.     But  die 
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event  teaches  us  the  instability  of  all  eartlily  things,  and  proves  how 
incompetent  we  are  to  calculate  thq|e  consequences  which  depend 
on  a  cause  so  uncertain  and  changeable,  as  tlie  Will  of  man. 

In  the  year  1744,  about  sLx  years  before  the  final  separation, 
Mr.  Edwards  was  informed,  that  some  young  persons  in  the  town, 
who  were  members  of  the  church,  had  licentious  books  in  their 
possession,  wliich  tliey  employed  to  promote  lascivious  and  obscene 
conversation,  among  the  young  people  at  home.  Upon  farther  en- 
quiry, a  number  of  persons  testified,  that  they  had  heard  one  and 
another  of  them,  firom  time  to  time,  talk  obscenely ;  as  what  tliey 
were  led  to,  by  reading  books  of  this  gross  character,  which  tliey 
bad  circulating  among  them.  On  tlie  evidence  thus  presented  to 
Wm,  Mr.  Edwards  thought  tliat  die  brethren  of  the  church  ought 
to  look  into  the  matter ;  and,  in  order  to  introduce  it  to  their  atten- 
tion, he  preached  a  Sermon  from  Heb.  xii.  15,  16,  "  Looking  dUi" 
gently^  test  any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,  lest  any  root  of  bit- 
terness springing  up  trouble  you,  and  thereby  many  be  defiled :  lest 
there  be  any  fornicator  j  or  profane  person,  as  Esau,  who  for  one 
morsel  of  meat  sold  his  birthright, ^^  After  sermon,  he  desired  the 
brediren  of  the  church  to  stop,  told  them  what  information  he  had 
received,  and  put  the  question  to  tliem  in  form.  Whether  tlie 
church,  on  the  evidence  before  them,  thought  proper  to  take  any 
measures  to  examine  into  the  matter?  The  members  of  tlie 
ohurch,  with  one  consent  and  with  much  zeal,  manifested  it  to  be 
dieir  opimon  that  it  ought  to  be  enquired  into ;  and  proceeded  to 
choose  a  number  of  individuals  as  a  Committee  of  Enquiry,  to  as- 
sist tlieir  pastor  in  examining  into  tlie  affair.  After  this,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards appointed  the  time  for  the  Committee  of  the  church  to  meet 
at  his  house ;  and  then  read  to  the  church  a  catalogue  of  the  name^: 
of  the  young  persons,  whom  he  desired  to  come  to  liis  house  at 
the  same  time.  Some  of  those,  whose  names  were  tlius  read,  were 
ihe persons  accused,  and  some  were  witnesses;  but,  tlirough  mere 
forgetfulness  or  inadvertence  on  his  part,  he  did  not  state  to  the 
church,  in  which  of  diese  two  classes,  any  particular  individual  was 
included ;  or  in  what  character,  he  was  requested  to  meet  die  Coni- 
mittee,  whether  as  one  of  tlie  accused,  or  as  a  \intness. 

When  the  names  were  thus  published,  it  appeared  that  there 
were  but  few  of  the  considerable  families  in  town,  to  which  some 
of  the  persons  named,  either  did  not  belong,  or  were  not  nearly 
related.  Many  of  the  church,  however,  having  heard  the  names 
read,  condemned  what  they  had  done,  before  they  got  home  to  their 
ewn  houses;  and  whether  this  disclosure  of  the  names,  accompanied 
with  the  apprehension,  that  some  of  tlieir  own  connexions  were  in- 
cluded in  tlie  list  of  offenders,  was  the  occasion  of  tlie  alteration  or 
Dot;  it  is  certain  that,  before  tlie  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Committee  arrived,  a  great  number  of  heads  of  families  altered 
^heir  minds,  and  declared  tliey  did  not  think  pix)per  to  proceed  a^ 
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they  had  begun,  and  that  their  children  should  not  be  called  to  an 
account  in  such  a  way  for  q^h  conduct ;  and  the  town  was  sud- 
denly all  in  a  blaze.  This  strengthened  tlie  hands  of  the  accused : 
some  refused  to  appear ;  otlicrs,  who  did  appear,  behaved  witli 
a  great  degree  of  insolence,  and  contempt  of  the  authority  of  tlie 
church  :  and  little  or  nothing  could  be  done  further  in  the  affair. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  weakening  Mr.  Edwards'  hands  in  tlie 
work  of  the  ministry ;  especially  among  the  young  peo})le,  with 
whom,  by  this  means,  he  greatly  lost  his  influence.  It  seemed  in 
a  great  measure  to  put  an  end  to  his  usefulness  at  NorthamjUon, 
and  doubtless  laid  a  foundation  for  his  removal,  and  will  help  to  ac- 
count for  the  surprizing  events  which  we  are  al)out  to  rt^late.  He 
certainly  had  no  great  visible  success  after  this;  the  influences  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  chiefly  withheld,  and  stupidity  and  worldly- 
mindodnc^ss  were  greatly  increased  among  them,  lliat  great  and 
singular  deen*ee  of  good  order,  sound  morals,  and  visible  religion^ 
which  hud  for  years  pi-evailed  at  Noilham{)ton,  soon  began  gradually 
to  decay,  and  the  young  people  obviously  became  from  that  tiuMft 
more  wanton  and  dissolute. 

Another  diflficulty  of  a  far  more  serious  nature,  originated  fi-om 
an  event,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  The  church  of  Nortli- 
ampton,  like  the  other  enrly  churches  of  New-England,  was  formed 
on  the  plan  of  Strict  Communion :  in  other  words,  none  were  ad- 
mitted to  die  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  but  those  who,  after 
due  examination,  were  regarded  as  regenerate  persons.  Suck 
was  tlie  unitbrm  practice  of  the  church,  from  its  formation,  during 
the  ministry  of  Mr.  Mather,*  and  for  a  considerable  period  after 
the  settlement  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  tlie  predecessor  of  Mr.  Edwards. 
How  early  Mr.  Stoddard  changed  his  sentiments,on  diis  subject,  it 
is  perhaps,  impossible  now  to  decide.  On  important  subjects,  meu 
usually  change  their  sentiments  some  time  before  they  avow  such 
change  ;  and  clergymen  often  lead  dieir  people  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly to  ado]>t  the  ojiinions,  or  tlie  practice,  which  tJiey  have 
embraced,  before  they  avow  them  in  set  form  from  the  desk.  Mr. 
Stoddard  publicly  avowed  this  change  of  his  opinions  in  1704,  when 
he  had  been  in  the  ministry  at  Northampton  thirti/'txoo  years;  and  en- 
deavoured, at  that  time,  to  introduce  a  corres{)onding  change  in  tlie 
practice  of  the  church.  He  then  declared  hhnself,  in  the  language  of 
Dr.  Hopkins,  to  be  "  of  the  ophiion,  that  unconverted  i)ersons,  consi- 
dered as  such,  had  a  ri^ht  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  by  his  appolnt- 
ment,  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper ;  that  therefore  it  was 


*  Mr.  MatluT,  tho  first  minister,  bcjran  to  preach  atXortlianipton,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  165R,  was  ordained  June  imh,  1G(>1,  and  died  July  ^4Ui,  1669.  Mr. 
Stoddard  bcffan  to  preach  there  soon  after  the  deaili  of  Mr.  M.  and  wai  urdaiii- 
edSept.  11th,  1672. 
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their  duty  to  come  to  that  onlinance,  tlioiigli  they  knew  they  had 
no  true  goodness  or  evangeliral  holiness.  He  maintained,  tiiat  vi- 
sible Christianity  does  not  consist  in  a  profession  or  appearance  of 
that,  wherein  true  holiness  or  real  Christianity  consists ;  that  there- 
fore the  profession,  which  persons  make,  in  order  to  be  received  as 
visible  members  of  Christ^s  church,  ought  not  to  ))e  such  as  to  ex- 
press or  imply  a  real  compliance  widi,  or  consent  to,  the  terms  of 
this  covenant  of  grace,  or  a  hearty  embracing  of  the  gospel  2  so 
that  tliey  who  really  reject  Jesus  Christ,  and  dislike  the  gospel 
ivay  of  salvation  in  their  hearts,  and  know  that  this  is  Uiie  of  diem- 
selves,  may  make  the  profession  without  lying  and  hypocrisy,"  [on 
the  principle,  that  they  regard  the  sacrament  as  a  converting  ordi- 
nance, and  partake  of  it  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  conversion.] 
"  He  fonned  a  short  Profession  for  persons  to  make,  in  order  to  he 
admitted  into  the  church,  answerable  to  this  principle ;  and  accord- 
uigly  persons  were  admitted  into  the  church,  and  to  tlie  sacrament, 
on  these  terms.  Mr.  Stoddard's  principle  at  first  made  a  great 
noise  in  the  country ;  and  he  was  opposed,  as  introducing  some- 
thing contrary  to  the  principles,  and  the  practice,  of  almost  all  the 
churches  in  New-England ;  and  tlie  matter  was  publicly  contro- 
verted between  liim  and  Dr.  Increase  Mather  of  Northampton, 
However,  through  Mr.  Stoddard's  great  influence  over  the  people 
of  Northampton,  it  was  introduced  there,  though  not  without  opjx)- 
sition :  by  degrees  it  spread  very  much  among  ministers  and  peo- 
ple in  diat  county,  and  in  odier  parts  of  New-England." 

The  first  publication  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  on  die  subject,  was  end- 
tied,  "  A  Sermon  on  die  Lord's  Supper,"  from  Exodus  xii.  47,48, 
printed  in  the  year  1707.  In  Uiis  Sermon  he  attempted  to  prove, 
**  That  Sanctification  w  not  a  necessary  qiMlification  to  partaking 
in  the  Lord^s  Supper ;^^  and,  "  That  the  LonPs  Supper  is  a  Con- 
verting  Ordinancc.^^  To  this  Sermon,  a  Reply  was  given  in  1708, 
enuded,  "A  Dissertation,  wherein  the  Strange  Doctrine  lately  pul)- 
lislied  in  a  Sermon,  die  tendency  of  which  is  to  encourage  Unsanc- 
tified  Persons,  wliile  such,  to  approach  die  Holy  Table  of  the 
Lord,  is  examined  and  confuted,  by  Increase  Mariier,  D.D."*     To 


*  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a  copy  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  Sermon.  From 
that  of  Mr.  Mather,  I  find  that  he  insiiitcd  on  the  following  points :  1.  That 
it  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  John  Baptist  judj^od  all  baptized  by  him  to  be 
regenerate:  2.  That,  if  unrcgenerate  persons  might  not  be  baptized,  the 
Pharisees  would  not  have  been  blamed  for  neglecting  baptism :  3.  That 
the  children  of  God's  people  should  be  baptized,  who  are  generally  at  that 
time  in  a  natural  condition:  4.  That  a  minister,  who  knows  himself  unre- 

generate,  mav  nevertheless  lawfully  administer  baptism  and  the  Lord's 
upper :  5.  Hf  hat  as  unrcgenerate  persons  might  lawfully  come  to  th^ 
Pamover,  they  may  also  come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  if  they  have  know- 
ledge to  discern  the  Lord's  Body :  6.  That  it  is  lawful  for  unrcgenerate 
men  to  give  a  Testimony  to  the  Death  of  Christ;  that  tbey  need  to  learn 
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I  his  Reply  Mr.  Stoddard  published  a  Rejoinder,  in  1709,  entided, 
"  An  Appeal  to  the  Lear  'Ed  ;  being  a  Vindicadon  of  die  right 
of  visible  saints  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  though  they  be  destitute  of  a 
saving  work  of  God's  Spirit  on  their  Hearts ;  against  the  exceptions 
of  Mr.  Increase  Mather."*  Whether  any  reply  was  published  by 
Dr.  Mather,  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 


what  God  teachee  in  this  ordinance,  and  to  profess  what  christians  profess, 
viz.  their  need  of  Christ  and  the  saving  virtue  of  his  blood :  7.  That  tliere 
is  no  certain  knowlcdgrc,  who  has  sanctifying  grace :  H.  That  the  opposite 
doctrine  hardens  men  in  their  unregeneracy :  9.  That,  if  uuregenerate 
persons  have  no  right  to  the  Sacrament,  then  those  who  come  must  have 
assnrance:  10.  That  no  other  country  docs  neglect  this  ordinance  as  wc* 
in  New  England;  and  that  in  our  own  nation  at  homo,  so  in  Scotland. 
Holland,  Denmark,  Sweedland,  Germany  and  France,  they  do  generally 
celebrate  the  memorial  of  CJirist*s  death. 

Dr.  Mather,  afler  stating  in  his  Preface  that,  riotiritlistanding  his  errors, 
he  esteems  Mr.  Stoddanl  as  a  pious  brother,  and  an  able  minister  of  the 
New  Testament,  a  Hcrious  practical  preacher,  in  his  ministry  designing  the 
conversion  and  edification  of  the  souls  of  men;  and  that  as  8nch,  he  does 
and  shall  love  and  honour  him,  and  hopes  to  meet  him  whore  Li  ther  and 
ZuiNGLius  differ  not  in  their  opinions;  and  that  still  he  bchevcs,  by  his 
Sermon,  he  has  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  in  the  liearts  of  many  of 
his  children,  and  gratified  the  spirit  of  the  world ;  proceeds  to  allrgo  the 
following  considerations  :  1.  That  Mr.  Stoddard's  sentiments  arc  contrary 
to  many  express  passages  of  Scripture :  2.  That  unflanctified  men  arc  not 
fit  materials  for  a  Church,  and  therefore  not  for  admission  to  the  Lord*s 
Suppen  and  that  in  primitive  times  none,  but  those  thought  to  be  converted, 
wore  received  into  particular  churches :  3.  That  unsanctified  persons  are 
not  in  covenant  with  God,  and  therefore  have  no  right  to  the  Seal  of  the 
Covenant :  4.  That  there  is  no  Scriptural  Promise  of  Conversion  bv  the 
Sacrament:  5.  That,  if  a  Converting  Ordinance,  it  is  not  to  be  withheld 
from  the  most  profane :  6.  That  that  opinion,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
profession  and  practice  of  the  churches,  in  the  primitive  and  purest  times 
of  Christianity,  and  to  the  judgment  of  the  most  eminent  Reformers,  and 
which  agrees* with  the  doctrine  of  Papists,  and  the  looser  sort  of  Protestants, 
ou^ht  not  to  be  received  among  the  churches  of  New  England:  7.  That  it 
is  impossible  for  unregenerate  persons,  while  such,  to  be  worthy  partaken 
of  the  Lord's  Table. — These  were  followed  by  an  examination,  and  at- 
tempted refutation,  of  each  of  Mr.  Stoddard's  arguments,  separately  consi- 
dered. 

*  This  Appeal  consists  of  three  parts :  I.  An  attempted  Refutation  of 
the  Arguments  of  Dr.  Mather:  II.  An  attempted  Refutation  of  the 
Arguments  of  Mr.  Vines,  Mr.  Baxter,  and  Mr.  Chamock:  III.  A  Series 
of  direct  Arguments,  eleven  in  number,  to  prove  his  main  positions.  Of 
these  the  first  five  and  the  ninth  are  found  in  the  Sermon.  The  others  are  as 
follows:  6.  Unsanctificd  men  may  attend  all  other  ordinances,  and  duties  of 
worship;  and  therefore  the  Lord's  Supper  :  7.  Some  unsanctificd  persons 
are  in  external  covenant  with   God,*  and  therefore  may  come  to  the 


*  By  ^  tome  unHanctifiod  pcrions"  in  this  and  the  following  heads,  Mr.  8. 
refers  to  those  profeMora  of  religion  in  good  standing,  who  in  their  own  view 
aad  hi  tlw  view  of  othtfs  are  obviously  not  christians. 
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ThzX  Mr.  Stoddard  sincerely  believed  die  principles,  which  he 
maintained,  to  be  taught  in  tlie  word  of  God,  cannot  be  doubted. 
He  also  declares  explicitly,  in  the  commencement  of  the  Appeal, 
that  he  does  not  maintain,  that  churches  ought  to  admit  to  their 
holy  communion  such  as  are  not,  in  tlie  judgment  of  charity,  true  be- 
lievers ;  and  that  his  object  was  to  du'ect  those,  that  might  have  scru- 
ples of  conscience,  about  participation  of  die  Lord's  Supper,  be- 
oause  they  had  not  a  work  of  saving  conversion.* 

The  adoption  of  diese  principles  by  the  people  of  Northampton, 
is  not  however  to  be  imputed  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Stod- 
dard. It  was  the  la:c  side  of  the  quesdon,  which  he  had  espoused ; 
Ae  side,  to  uiiich  the  human  heart,  in  all  cases,  instinctively  inclines 
■^tiiat,  to  which  every  church,  unless  enlightened  and  watchful,  is 
of  course  in  danger  of  inclining.  Anotlier  circumstance,  which 
probably  had  considerable  influence  in  persuading  that  church,  as 
v^eU  as  many  others,  to  adopt  die  practice  in  question,  may  be 
found  in  the  unhappy  Connexion  of  Things  Spiritual,  and  Secular , 
in  the  early  history  of  New-England.  So  vast  a  proportion  of  the 
first  planters  of  tiiis  country  were  members  of  the  christian  church, 
that  not  to  be  a  church-member^  was  a  public  disgrace ;  and  no 
man,  who  had  not  this  qualification,  was  considered  capable  of  hold- 
ing any  civil  office.  The  children  of  the  first  planters,  also,  with 
comparatively  few  exceptions,  followed  the  example  of  their  pa- 
rents, and  enrolled  dieir  names  in  die  church  calendar;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  possessed 
of  real  piety.  Still  there  can  be  no  doubt,  diat  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  on  the  whole,  were  of  a  different  character.  In 
the  thu-d  and  fourth  generations,  the  number  of  this  latter  class  in- 
ereased  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  constitute,  if  not  a  majority,  yet  a 
large  minority,  of  die  whole  }X)pulation  ;  but,  such  is  the  influence 

Lord's  Supper:  8.  It  is  lawful  for  some  unsonctified  persons  to  carry  them- 
selves as  saints,  and  therefore  they  may  attend  on  that  Sacrament : 

10.  Some  unsanctilied  persons  convey  to  their  children  a  right  to  the  sacra- 
ment of  Baptism,  and  therefore  have  a  right  to  the  Lord's  Supper :  11.  The 
iuvisible  church  catholick  is  not  the  prime  and  principal  subject  of  the 
seal  of  the  covenant,  and  therefore  some  unsanctified  persons  have  that 
riffht. 

Jt  is  not  improbable,  that  Dr.  Mather  published  a  reply  to  the  *^  Appeal 
to  tb«>  Learned."  If  he  did  not,  it  could  not  have  been  owing  to  any  in- 
herent, nor  probably  to'any  supposed,  difficulty  in  answering  the  arguments 
which  it  presents.  At  this  day  the  only  difficulty,  which  the  controversy 
can  occasion,  is  this : — How  such  arguments  could  have  satisfied  a  man  of 
so  much  acuteness  and  worth  as  Mr.  Stoddard.  But  the  distinctness,  with 
which  objects  are  seen,  depends  not  merely  on  the  light  which  shines  upott 
them :  the  eyes  also  must  be  fully  open,  and  films,  if  they  exist,  must  he 
removed. 

*  How  Mr.  Stoddard  could  reconcile  these  and  various  similar  declam- 
tions  with  his  main  principle,  probably  every  one  will  V  at  a  loss  to  ex- 
^in. 
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of  national  customs,  it  was  still  thought  as  necessary  to  a  fair  repu- 
tation, and  to  full  (]uali6cation  for  office,  to  make  a  public  profes* 
sion  of  religion,  as  before ;  and  the  Church,  by  thus  inclosing  within 
its  pale  the  whole  rising  generation,  catliered  in  a  prodigious  number 
of  liyj)ocrites  ;  and  to  make  a  profession  of  religion^  began  to  be, 
en  tlie  part  of  numbers,  an  act  of^  the  same  import,  as  it  has  long 
been  on  the  part  of  tlie  civil,  military  and  naval,  officers  of  England, 
"  to  qxialify^^^  by  partaking  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  this  case, 
however,  there  was  a  real  difficulty,  tliat  pressed  upon  the  con- 
scieace.  A  profession  of  religion,  while  it  was  viewed  as  a  most 
solemn  transaction,  on  the  part  of  the  individual  making  it,  was  also 
at  fu^t  universally  regarded  as  a  profession  of  personal  piety ;  and 
to  make  it  witiiout  piety,  was  looked  upon  as  a  sin  of  most  aggra- 
vated character.  In  tliis  crisis,  when  tlie  only  alternative  was,  loss 
of  reputation  and  ineligibility  to  office,  or  the  violation  of  con- 
science ;  any  plan,  which  prevented  that  loss,  and  yet  offered  a 
salvo  to  the  conscience,  must  have  met,  very  extensively,  a  wel- 
come reception.  It  is  however  fiu*  from  being  true,  as  Dr.  Hop- 
kins apjiears  to  suppose,  tliat  Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  first,  who  in- 
troduced this  practice  into  tlie  churches  of  New-England.  Tht 
General  Synoa  of  Massachusetts,  wliich  met  at  Boston  in  1679, 
speak  of  the  prevalence  of  tliis  practice,  even  at  tliat  early  period, 
(twenty-six  years  before  its  introduction  into  the  church  at  North- 
ampton,) as  one  cause  of  die  Divine  judgments  on  New-England ; 
and  insist  on  a  general  reformation  in  this  respect,  as  one  means  of 
avertini!:  those  jud<»;ments.*  Yet,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discoviT,  Mr.  Stoddard  was  the  first,  who  publicly  advocated  this 
practice ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  unhesitating  support 
of  it,  by  a  man  of  his  excellence,  and  weight  of  character,  contri- 
buted, not  a  little,  in  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  to 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  many  conscientious  minds,  and  to  introduce 
it  into  a  considerable  number  of  churches. 

At  the  setdement  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  1727,  this  alteration  in  the 


♦Two  questions  were  presented  for  the  consideration  of  that  Synod :  1. 
**  What  are  the  evils,  wliicli  have  provoked  the  Lord  to  bring  his  judg- 
ments upon  New  Kngrland  ?'*  2.  '*  What  is  to  be  done,  that  these  evils  may 
be  reformed?"  In  answer  to  the  second  question,  the  Synod  observe,  1. 
'^  Inasmuch  as  the  present  standing  generation,  both  as  to  leaders  and1>eo-> 
pie,  is  for  the  greater  ])art  another  generation  than  what  was  in  New- 
England  forty  years  ago;  for  us  to  declare  our  adherence  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  uf  the  Gos|>el.  according  to  what  is  from  the  Scripture  expressed  in 
the  Platform  of  Church  discipline,  may  be  a  good  means  to  recover  thoee, 
who  have  erred  from  the  truth,  and  to  prevent  apostacy  for  the  future." 
2.  ''  It  is  requisite  that  {lersons  be  not  admitted  unto  Communion  in  the 
7^ord'a  Supper,  without  making  a  pcraonttl  and  public  profesnon  <^  their 
Faitk  and  Hepentnnre.  either  orally  or  in  some  other  way,  so  as  shiil  be  to 
the  just  aatisfiustion  of  the  church;  and  that  therefore,  both  eldeiBtnd 
churches  b«  duly  watchful  and  circumspect  in  this  matter. "^-Mr.  Stoddard 
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qualifications  required  for  admission  into  the  Church,  had  been  in 
operation  about  twenty-two  or  three  years ;  a  period,  duruig  which, 
the  great  body  of  tlie  members  of  any  church  will  be  changed. 
This  lax  plan  of  admission  has  no  where  been  adopted  by  a  church, 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  widiout  introducing  a  large 

Proportion  of  members  who  are  destitute  of  piety ;  and,  altliough 
Ir.  Stoddard  was  in  other  respects  so  faithful  a  minister,  and  so 
truly  desirous  of  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  his  people,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  tliat  such  must  have  been  the  result  during  so  long 
a  period  in  the  Church  at  Northanipton. 

"  Mr.  Edwards,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  had  some  hesitation 
about  this  matter  when  he  first  settied  at  Northampton,  but  did  not 
receive  such  a  degree  of  conviction,  as  to  prevent  his  adopting  it 
with  a  good  conscience,  for  some  years.  But  at  length  his  doubts 
increased ;  which  put  him  upon  examining  it  thoroughly,  by  search- 
ing the  scriptures,  and  reading  such  books  as  were  written  on  die 
subject.  The  result  was,  a  full  conviction  diat  it  was  wrong,  and 
that  he  could  not  retain  the  practice  with  a  good  conscience.  He 
was  fuUy  convinced  that  to  be  a  visible  christian,  was  to  put  on  the 
visibility  or  appearance  of  a  real  ciiristian ;  that  a  profession  of 
Christianity  was  a  profession  of  that,  wherein  real  Christianity  con- 
sists; and  therefore  that  no  person,  who  rejected  Christ  in  his  heart, 
could  make  such  a  profession  consistently  with  truth.  And,  as  the 
ordinance  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  was  instituted  for  none  but  visible 
professing  christians,  tiiat  none  but  those  who  are  real  christians  have 
a  right,  in  the  sight  of  God,  to  come  to  that  ordinance  :  and,  conse- 
quendy,  that  nono  ought  to  be  admitted  thereto,  who  do  not  make  a 
profession  of  real  Christianity,  and  so  can  be  received,  in  a  judgment 
of  charily,  as  true  friends  to  Jesus  Christ. 

"  When  Mr.  Edwards'  sentiments  were  generally  known  in  the 
sj)ring  of  1749,*  it  gave  great  ofience,  and  die  town  was  put  nito  a 

was  a  member  of  this  convention,  and  voted  for  these  Propositions.  Mr. 
Mather,  at  the  close  of  his  Treatise,  quotes  this  result  of  the  Synod  with 
some  force;  yet  without  directly  urfjiug  on  Mr.  Stoddard  the  churjre  of 
inconsistency,  or  even  mentioning  that  lie  was  a  member  of  that  Synod. 
Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  Appeal,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  having  changed 
his  sentiments,  alleges  that  a  part  of  the  Synod  proposed  to  recommend, 
that  pertont^  preoioua  to  their  admission  Ut  the  Churrh^  sh/tuld  make  a 
reiaiwn  before  the  churchy  of  Vic  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  their  hearts; 
that  he  opposed  this,  and  voted  with  the  majority,  for  the  second  proposi- 
tion as  a  substitute ;  and  that  that  was  still  his  opinion. — This  statement, 
however,  does  not  relieve  the  difficulty ;  for  the  principle,  for  which  he 
actually  voted,  is  directly  uiconsistent  with  that,  which  he  avows  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Suppei,  and  in  the  Appeal  to  the  Learned. 

♦  Mr.  Edwardii  divulffcd  hii  sentimenU  to  lomo  of  his  people,  several  years 
before  this;  and  in  1746  unfolded  them  clearly,  in  the  Treatise  on  Religious 
Aflbctions;  but  they  wore  not  officially  made  known  to  thechurcli,  nor  do  thej 
appear  to  have  been  generally  known  to  the  public,  until  he  commonicated 
them  freely  to  the  Standing  Committee,  in  February,  1749. 
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great  femient ;  and,  before  lie  was  heard  in  his  own  defence,  or  it 
was  known  by  many  what  his  principles  were,  the  general  cry  was 
to  have  him  dismissed,  as  what  would  alone  satisfy  ihein.  This 
was  e\'ident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct ;  as  they  neg- 
lected and  opposed  the  most  proper  means  of  calmly  considering, 
and  so  of  thoroughly  understanding,  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  per- 
sisted in  a  refusal  to  attend  to  what  Mr.  Edwards  had  to  say,  in 
defence  of  his  pruiciples.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  they 
opposed  the  measures,  w  hich  had  the  best  tendency  to  compromise 
and  heal  the  difliculty  ;  and  with  much  zeal  ])ursued  tliose,  which 
were  calculated  to  make  a  separation  certain  and  speedy.  He 
thought  of  preaching  on  the  subject,  tliat  they  might  know  what 
were  his  sentiments,  and  the  grounds  of  them,  (of  both  which  he 
was  sensible  tJiat  most  of  them  were  quite  ignorant,)  before  they 
took  any  steps  for  a  separation.  J3ut,  that  he  might  do  nothing  to 
increase  die  tumult,  he  first  proposed  the  thing  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  tlie  church ;  siip()osing,  that  if  he  entered  on  tlie 
subject  publicly  with  their  consent,  it  would  prevent  the  ill  conse- 
quences, which  odierwise  he  feared  would  follow.  But  tlie  most 
of  them  strenuously  op|)osed  it.  U|)on  which  he  gave  it  over  for 
the  present,  as  what,  in  such  circumstances,  would  ratlier  blow  up 
the  (ire  to  a  greater  height,  than  answer  tlie  good  ends  proposed." 

This  unliaj)py  state  of  feeling  in  NorUiampton  was  owing  to  va- 
rious causes ;  among  which  may  be  mentioned  die  following  : 

1-  The  pi-oj^sal,  in  1744,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  some  of 
the  younger  professors  of  reliirion,  who  were  said  to  havr  circulat- 
ed obscene  and  licentious  books : — a  proposal,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally approved  of,  and  voted,  liy  the  whole  church  unanimously, 
and  to  accomplisli  which,  diey  had  at  once  ap|K)inted  a  Committee 
of  inquir}-;  but  to  which  many  of  them  became  violently  op|X)sed, 
as  soon  as  they  feared,  that  the  discii)line  of  the  church  might  fall 
on  their  own  children  : — had  proved, — such  is  the  nature  of  man — 
tlie  occasion  of  a  settled  hostility  to  ilr.  Edwards,  on  the  part  of  a 
considerable  number  of  the  most  influential  families  in  tlie  town. 
He,  who,  in  injuring  another,  does  violence  to  his  own  conscience 
and  dishonour  to  religion,  finds  usually  but  one  practical  alterna- 
tive :  he  either  repents  and  acknowledges  his  sin ;  or  he  goes  on 
adding  injur}'  to  injury,  and  accumulating  a  more  rancorous  hatred 
against  die  person  whom  he  has  injured. 

2.  The  lax  mode  of  admitting  members  into  die  church,  had 
prevailed  about  forty-five  years;  and  though  bodi  Mr.  Stoddard 
and  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  most  desirous  of  the  prevalence  of 
vital  religion  in  the  church,  yet,  a  wide  door  having  been  thrown 
open  for  the  admission  of  unconverted  members,  as  such^  it  cannot 
but  have  been  tlie  fact,  that,  during  this  long  period,  many  uncon- 
verted members  should,  dirough  that  door,  have  actually  obtained 
admission  into  the  church.     In  powerful  revivals  of  reugion,  it  is 
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no  easy  task,— ^ven  where  the  examination  is  most  strict,  and  the 
danger  and  guilt  of  a  false  profession  are  most  clearly  exhihited, — 
to  prevent  the  admission  of  a  considerable  number  of  unconverted 
members  into  the  church. 

3.  All  tlie  unconverted  members  of  the  church,  and  the  great 
body  of  the  congregation,  would  of  course  be  friendly  to  the  lax 
mode  of  admission.      To  relinquish  it,  would  have  been,  on  their 

Eart,  to  relinquish  the  only  resting  place,  which  human  ingenuity 
ad  discovered,  in  w  hich  an  unconverted  person  might — for  a  time 
at  least — ^remain  unconverted,  both  securely  and  lawfully- 

4.  Tlie  lax  mode  of  admission  had  been  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stoddard,  a  man  greatly  venerated  for  his  wisdom  and  piety ;  and 
a  large  majority  of  the  more  serious  members  of  the  church,  as 
well  as  all  of  a  diiFerent  character,  regarded  it  as  imquestionably 
scriptural,  and  verily  believed  that  the  mode,  recommended  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  would  unlawfully  exclude  muhitudes  from  the 
Lord's  Supper,  who  were  fully  entided  to  partake  of  tliat  sacra- 
ment. 

6.  All  the  churches  in  the  county,  except  two,  and  all  the 
clergy,  except  three,  approved  of  the  lax  mode  of  admission.  Ma- 
ny oi  the  clerg}'  also  were,  at  this  time,  very  favourably  inclined  to 
the  sentiments  usually  denominated  Arminian  ;  and  very  hostile  to 
those,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  was  known  to  be  a  champion  not 
easily  met,  with  success,  in  the  field  of  argument.  Several  of  these 
gentlemen  proved  by  dieir  conduct,  that  they  were  not  unwilling  to 
assist  tlie  cause  of  disaffection  at  Northampton.     One  of  tliem  was 

connected  by  marriage  widi  the   family  of  ,  abeady 

mentioned,  (a  family  of  considerable  wealth  and  influence  in  an 
adjoining  town,  which  had  long  discovered  a  personal  hostility  to 
Mr.  Edwards ;)  and  had  himself  entered  so  warmly  into  their  feel- 
ings, that,  when  die  case  came  to  its  issue,  even  the  opposers  of 
Mr.  Edwards  did  not,  for  with  decency  they  could  not,  propose 
him  as  a  member  of  die  Council.  Another  in  an  adjoining  town 
was  a  member  of  diat  family,  and  cherished  all  its  feelings. 

6.  Another  individual  of  the  same  family,  living  in  a  town  ad- 
joining, a  kinsman  of  Mr.  Edwards,  and  from  liis  standing,  both 
civil  and  military,  possessed  of  considerable  influence,  was,  for  the 
six  years  previous  to  the  final  separation,  the  confidental  adviser  of 
the  disaflected  party  in  the  Church  and  congregation.  In  this 
course,  he  had  the  countenance  of  other  members  of  the  family,  of 
a  character  superior  to  his  own. 

"  Mr.  Edwards,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  was"sensible  that  his 
principles  were  not  understood,  but  misrepresented,  through  the 
country;  and  finding  that  his  people  were  too  warm,  calmly  to  at- 
tend to  the  matter  in  controversy,  he  proposed  to  print  what  he  had 
to  say  on  the  point ;  as  this  seemed  the  only  way  left  him  to  have 
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a  fair  hearing.  Accordingly  liis  people  consented  to  put  off  calling 
a  Council,  till  what  he  should  write  was  published."  With  this 
view  he  began  inunediately  to  prepare  a  statement  and  defence  of 
his  own  sentiments,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  about  two 
months  from  the  time  of  its  commencement,  sent  it  to  tlie  press — 
an  instance  of  rapidity  of  composition  ahnost  unexampled  in  an  in- 
dividual, who  was  at  once  occupied  by  the  duties  ot  an  extensive 
parish,  and  involved  in  tlie  embarrassments  of  a  most  perplexing 
controversy.  Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edwards,  the 
printing  of  tlie  work  was  not  completed  until  August.  It  was  enti- 
tled, "  An  Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Rules  of  the  word  of  God, 
concerning  die  Qualifications  requisite  to  a  complete  standing  and 
full  communion  in  the  Visible  Christian  Church ;"  and  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  question  agitated  between  himself  and  his  people, 
"Whether  any  persons  ought  to  be  admitted  to  full  communion  in 
the  Cluisdan  Church,  but  such  as,  in  the  eye  of  a  reasonable  judg- 
ment, are  truly  christians  ?" — a  discussion  so  thorough  and  conclu- 
sive, that  it  has  been  die  standard  work  with  evangelical  divines 
from  tliat  time  to  the  present. 

It  was  a  very  painful  consideration  to  Mr.  Edw^ards,  that,  while 
the  circumstances,  in  which  he  was  placed,  constrained  him  to  de- 
clare his  sentiments  from  the  press,  die  "  Appeal  to  the  Learn- 
ed," the  production  of  a  man  so  much  loved  and  venerated  at 
Nortliampton,  and  so  much  respected  throughout  New-England, 
his  own  colleague  too,  and  his  own  grand-fatlier,  was  the  work,  and 
the  only  work  of  any  respectability,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
question,  which  he  should  be  obliged  publicly  to  examine  and  re- 
fute. But  his  feelings  on  this  subject,  he  has  himself  explained. 
"  It  is  far  from  a  pleasing  circumstance  of  Uiis  publication,  that  it  is 
against  what  my  honoured  Grand-father  strenuously  maintained, 
both  from  die  pulpit,  and  the  press.  I  can  truly  say,  on  account 
of  this  and  some  other  considerations,  it  is  what  I  engage  in  with 
the  greatest  reluctance,  tiiat  ever  I  undertook  any  public  semce 
in  my  life.  But  tlic  slate  of  tilings  witii  me  is  so  ordered,  by  die 
sovereign  disposal  of  the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  that  my  do- 
ing this  appears  to  me  very  necessary,  and  altogetiier  unavoidable. 
I  am  conscious,  that  not  only  is  the  interest  of  religion  concerned 
in  this  afiair,  but  my  own  reputation,  future  usefulness,  and  my 
very  subsistence,  all  seem  to  depend  on  my  freely  opening  and  de- 
fending myself  as  to  my  principles,  and  ac;reeable  conduct  in  my 
pastoral  charge,  and  on  my  doing  it  from  die  press :  Li  which  way 
alone,  am  I  able  to  state  and  Justify  my  opinion  to  any  purpose,  be- 
fore the  countr}'-,  (which  is  mil  of  noise,  misrepresentations,  and 
many  censures  concerning  diis  affair,)  or  even  before  my  own  peo- 
ple, as  all  would  be  fully  sensible,  if  diey  knew  the  exact  state  of 
the  case.— -I  have  been  brought  to  tliis  necessity  in  Divine  Provi- 
dencBi  by  such  a  situation  of  af!airs,  and  coincidence  of  circum- 
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Stances  and  events,  as  I  choose  at  present  to  be  silent  about ;  and 
which  it  is  not  needful,  nor  perhaps  expedient,  for  nie  to  publish 
to  the  world." 

The  people  of  Northampton  manifested  great  uneasiness  in  wait- 
ing for  this  publication,  before  it  came  out  of  the  press ;  and  when 
it  was  published,  some  of  the  leading  men,  afraid  of  its  ultimate 
efiect  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  did  tlieir  utmost  to  prevent  its 
extensive  perusal,  and  it  was  read  by  comparatively  a  small  num- 
ber. Some  of  those  who  read  it,  of  a  more  cool  and  dispassionate 
temper,  were  led  to  doubt  whether  they  had  not  been  mistaken. 
To  prevent  a  result  so  unpropitious,  it  was  regarded  as  essentially 
important,  that  the  publication  of  Mr.  Edwards  should,  if  possible, 
be  answered ;  and  a  rumour  having  been  circulated,  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams,  of  Lebanon,  was  preparmg  a  Reply,  the  Town,  at 
their  meeting,  Nov.  9,  1749,  passed  the  following  vote. 

"  Votedj  That  Mr.  Ebenezer  Hunt  be  desired  to  wait  on  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  of  Lebanon,*  and  desire  of  him  a  copy  of 
his  Notes,  that  he  is  preparing  for  the  press,  in  opjwsition  to  the 
opinion  and  principles,  which  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  last  book,  hath 
endeavoured  to  defend  and  maintain,  with  respect  to  die  admission 
of  members  into  complete  standing  in  the  Church  of  Christ ;  and 
voted  also,  that  the  Precinct  will  pay  Mr.  Hunt  what  is  reasonable 
for  his  trouble." 

On  consulting  Mr.  Williams,  it  was  found  that  his  Reply  would 
not  issue  from  the  press,  in  sufficient  season,  to  counteract  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Edwards*  Treatise ;  and  a  rumour  having  been  circulated, 
that  the  Rev.  Peter  Clark,  of  Salem  Village,  (Danvers,)  was  also 
preparing  a  Reply,  the  Town,  at  their  meeting,  Jan.  1, 1750,  passed 
the  following  vote. 

"  Votedj  That  the  Committee  abovesaid  take  effectual  care  to 
employ  some  suitable  person,  that  is  going  to  Boston,  to  make  dili- 
gent enquiry  there.  Whether  Mr.  Peter  Clark,  of  Salem  Village, 
hath  undertaken  to  answer  Mr.  Edwards'  late  book,  respecting  die 
Qualifications  of  communicants ;  and  if,  upon  enquir}',  he  can't  ob- 
tain good  evidence,  that  Mr.  Clark  hath  undertaken  to  answer  said 

♦The  half  brother  of  this  gentleman,  the  Rev.  Elisha  Williams  of 
WethersfieW,  (Newington  parish,)  afterwards  (from  1 7-26  to  1739)  Rec- 
tor of  Yale  College,  and  afterwards  Col.  Williams  of  the  Connecticut 
line,  in  the  attempted  expedition  against  Canada  in  1 74R,  began  a  reply  to 
the  Treatise  of  Mr.  Edwards,  immediately  after  it  issued  from  the  press ; 
but,  on  going  to  England  in  1749,  he  placed  his  papers  hi  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams  of  Lebanon.  Tliis  genUenian  pub- 
lished his  reply  to  Mr.  Edwards,  in  1751. 
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book,  Uiat  then  the  |>cr:Jon  be  desired  to  go  lo  Mr.  Clark,  and  de- 
sire bill!  to  write  an  answer  to  said  book,  as  speedily  as  may  be,  and 
tbat  tbe  person,  improved  and  em])loyed  to  wait  upon  Rlr.  C>lark, 
be  paid  and  satisfied  out  of  tbe  treasury  of  tbe  first  Precinct." 

The  information  tbus  obtained  not  proving  satisfactory,  the  sub- 
ject u'^s  again  agitated,  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  March  G,  1750, 
with  tJie  following  result : — "  After  conference,  tlie  question  was 
put — Whether  the  l^recinct  desired  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  ol 
Salem  Village,  sboidd  be  applied  to,  to  write  an  answer  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wardsMate  book,  respecting  the  Qualifications,  necessary  in  order  to 
complete  standing  in  the  Christian  Church  ? — and  it  passed  in  tlie 
Affirmative  ;  and  then  Major  Ebenezer  Pomeroy  was  chosen  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Clark  for  the  end  abovesaid." 

Mr.  Clark  was  a  man  of  sound  evangelical  sentiments ;  and  Mr. 
Edwards,  feeling  the  utmost  confidence,  that  his  opinions  on  the 
subject  m  controv(?rsy  could  not  ditfer  materially  from  his  own,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  frank  and  frieudly  letter,  in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  misrepresentations,  which  had  been  made  of  his  own  principles, 
and  tlien  stated  them  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner.*  The  con- 
sequence was  tliat  Mr.  Clark  declined  complying  witli  the  request 
of  tlie  town.  J, 

"  Mr.  Edwards,"  continues  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  being  sensible  tlial 
his  Treatise  had  been  read  but  by  very  few  of  the  people,  renewed 
his  proj)osiil  to  preach  upon  the  subj(*ct,  and  at  a  meeting  of  the 
bretliren  of  the  church  asked  their  consent  in  the  following  terms: 
"  I  desire  that  the  brethren  would  manifest  their  consent,  tliJit  I 
should  declare  die  reasons  of  my  opinion,  relating  to  fidl  commu- 
nion in  the  (.^hurch,  in  lectures  appointed  for  that  end :  not  as  an 
act  of  authority,  or  as  putting  the  ix)wer  of  declaring  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  out  of  my  hands  ;  but  for  peace's  sake,  and  to  pre- 
vent occasion  for  strife."  Tliis  was  answered  in  the  negative. — 
He  then  proposed  that  it  should  be  left  to  a  few  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers.  Whether  it  was  not,  all  things  considered,  reasonable, 
tliat  he  should  be  heard  in  this  matter  from  die  pulpit,  before  the 
affair  should  be  brought  to  an  issue.  But  this  also  passed  in  the 
negative. 

"  However,  baring  had  the  advice  of  the  ministers  and  messen- 
gers of  the  neighbouring  churches,  who  met  at  Northami)ton  to  ad- 
vise them  under  their  difficulties,  he  proceeded  to  appoint  a  liCclure, 
in  order  to  preach  on  die  subject ,  proposing  to  do  so  weekly,  till 
he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say.  On  Monday  there  was  a 
society  meeting,  in  which  a  vote  was  passed  to  choose  a  committee 

*  A  long  extract  from  tliiii  letter  will  bo  found  on  a  subsequent  pa^,  in  th« 
prefmoB  to  Mr.  Edwards*  Farnwell  Sermon :  it  bears  date  May  7,  1750. 
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to  go  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  desire  him  not  to  preach  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  controversy,  according  to  his  declaration  and  ap[)oii!t- 
inent ;  in  consequence  of  which  a  committee  of  three  men,  chosen  for 
this  purpose,  waited  on  him.  However,  Mr.  Edwards  thought  pro- 
per to  proceed  according;  to  his  proposal,  and  accordingly  preached 
a  number  of  sermons,  till  he  had  finished  what  he  had  to  say  on  the 
subject.  These  lectures  were  very  tliinly  attended  by  his  owti 
people ;  but  great  numbers  of  strangers  from  die  neighbouring 
towns  attended  them,  so  many  as  to  make  above  half  die  congrega- 
tion.    This  was  in  February  and  March,  1750. 

"  The  calling  of  a  decisive  Council,  to  determine  die  matter  of 
difierence,  was  now  more  particularly  attended  to  on  both  sides. 
Mr.  Edwards  had  before  tliis  insisted,  from  time  to  time,  that  they 
were  by  no  means  ripe  for  such  a  procedure  :  as  they  had  not  yet 
given  him  a  fair  hearing,  whereby  perhaps  the  need  of  such  a  coun- 
cil would  be  superseded.  He  observed,  "  That  it  was  exceed- 
ingly unbecoming  to  manage  religious  alFairs  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance in  a  ferment  and  tumult,  which  ought  to  be  managed  with 
great  solemnity,  deep  humiliation,  submission  to  the  awful  frowTis 
of  heaven,  humble  dependence  on  God,  with  fervent  prayer  and 
supplication  to  him :  That  therefore  for  them  to  go  about  such  an 
afrair  as  they  did,  would  be  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and 
religion ;  a  way  in  w^hich  a  people  cannot  expect  a  blessing."  Tlius 
having  used  all  means  to  bring  tlien'i  to  a  calm  and  charitable  temper 
without  eflfect,  he  consented  that  a  decisive  council  sliould  be 
called  without  any  furtlier  delay. 

"  But  a  difficulty  attended  the  choice  of  a  council,  which  was 
for  some  time  insuperable.  It  was  agreed,  diat  die  council  should 
be  mutually  chosen,  one  half  by  die  pastor,  and  the  odier  half  by 
the  church :  but  the  people  insisted  u])on  it,  that  he  should  be  con- 
fined to  the  count}"^  in  his  choice.  Mr.  Edwards  thought  diis  an 
unreasonable  restraint  on  him,  as  it  was  known  that  the  nnnistcrs  and 
churches  in  that  county  were  abiiost  universally  against  him  in  die 
controversy'.  He  indeed  did  not  suppose  diat  the  business  of  die 
proposed  council  would  be  to  determine  whether  his  opinion  was 
riglit  or  not ;  but  w^hether  any  ]X)ssible  way  could  be  devised  for  an 
acconihiodation  between  pastor  and  people,  and  to  use  Uieir  wisdom 
and  endeavour  in  order  to  effect  it.  And  if  they  found  this  im- 
practicable, they  must  detennine,  wliether  what  ought  in  justice  to 
be  done  had  already  actually  been  attempted,  so  that  there  was  no- 
thing further  to  be  demanded  by  either  of  the  parties  concerned, 
before  a  se]}aration  should  take  place.  And  if  he  was  dismissed  by 
them,  it  would  be  their  business  to  set  forth  to  die  world  in  what 
manner  and  for  what  cause  he  was  dismissed :  all  wliich  were 
matters  of  great  importance  to  liim,  and  required  upright  and  impartial 
judges.  Now  considering  the  great  influence  a  difference  in  religious 
opinions  has  to  prejudice  men  one  against  another,  and  the  close  con- 
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nection  of tiic  point,  in  which  most  of  ministers  and  churches  in  the  coun- 
ty dilFcred  from  him,  with  the  matter  to  be  judged  of,  he  did  notthink 
tliey  could  be  reasonably  looked  upon  so  impartial  judges,  as  that  the 
matter  ought  to  be  wholly  left  to  tliem.  Besides,  he  thought  that 
die  case,  beingso  new  and  extraordinary,  required  the  ablest  judges 
in  the  land.  For  tliese,  and  some  other  reasons,  which  he  ofiered, 
he  insisted  upon  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  county,  for  those  members 
of  the  proposed  council  in  which  he  was  to  have  a  choice.  In  this, 
the  people  strenuously  and  obstinately  opposed  him.  At  length 
they  agreed  to  leave  the  matter  to  a  council  consisting  of  die 
ministers  and  messengers  of  the  five  neighbouring  churches ;  who, 
after  they  had  met  twice  upon  it,  and  had  the  case  largely  debated 
before  them,  were  equally  divided^  and  therefore  left  the  matter  un- 
determined. 

"  However,  they  were  all  agreed,  that  Mr.  Edwards  ought  to 
have  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  county  for  some  of  the  council.  And 
at  tlie  next  church  meeting,  which  was  on  the  26di  of  March,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards offered  to  join  with  them  in  calling  a  council,  if  they  would  con- 
sent tliat  he  should  choose  two  of  the  churches  out  of  the  county,  in 
case  the  council  consisted  of  but  ten  churches.  The  church  how- 
ever refused  to  comply  widi  this,  at  one  meeting  after  another  re- 
peatedly; and  proceeded  to  warn  a  church  meeting  and  choose  a 
moderator,  m  order  to  act  without  their  pastor.  But,  to  pass  by 
many  particulars,  at  length,  at  a  meeting  of  the  church,  wamea 
by  their  pastor,  May  3d,  they  voted  their  consent  to  liis  proposal  of 
going  out  of  the  county  for  two  of  the  churches  that  should  be  ap- 
plied to.  And  they  tlien  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  the  ten  min- 
isters and  churches,  of  which  the  council  should  consist." 
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Mi\  EdwariU*  own  JSi'nrratlvH. — History  of  his  own  (}pinions  as 
to  the  point  in  Controversy. —  Consvipiericc'i  of  declaring  them. 
— Proposal  to  preach  rejected  hy  Committee. — Proposal  to  pub- 
lish — First  movement  of  the  Precinct^  Oct.  1 G. — First  meeting 
of  the  Church,  Oct.  22.— Meeting  and  Votes  of  Do.  A^ov.  20. — 
Heply  of  Mr,  Kd wards. — Meeting  of  Precinct ,  Dec.  7. — Meet- 
ing of  Church,  Dec.  11. — Letter  of  Mr.  Edwards. — Prepara- 
tory Coun4:il  agreed  on,  Dec.  12. 

Having  given  this  very  brief  sketch  of  tlic  events,  which  led  to 
the  separation  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  j)eoplo,  and  chiefly  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  was  iiiliniately  acquainted  with  all  the 
facts  ;  I  shall  now  present  to  the  reader  a  more  enlarged  account  of 
these  events,  as  detailed  in  the  private  .Journal,  kept  hy  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, during  this  interesting  period  of  his  life. 

JOURNAL. 

**  I  have  had  difficulties  in  my  mind,  for  many  years  past,  with 
rej^ard  to  the  admission  of  members  into  the  Church,  who  made 
no  pretence  to  real  sodlhiess.  Those*  irradually  increased,  and  at 
length  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  found  I  could  not  with  an  easy  con- 
science, be  active  in  admitting  any  ujorc  tnetubers  in  our  former 
manner,  without  belter  satistaciion.  in  cousequence  of  this,  I  dcv 
tennined  more  closely  ti  apply  mysrlf  to  an  enquiry  into  the?  mat- 
ter, and  searcli  the  Scriptiu'Cs,  and  re;id,  and  examine  such  books 
as  were  written  to  defend  the  admission  of  persons  to  die  sacra- 
ments, widiout  a  pn)fession  of  saving;  fjnlh.  And  by  reading  and 
study,  I  found  myself  more  strengthened  in  my  reasons  to  the  con- 
trarv.  On  which  I  came  to  this  determinulion,  that  if  anv  p(M*son 
should  offer  to  come  into  the  churrh  wiihout  a  [nofession  of  tcodli- 
ness,  I  must  decline  hiding  active  in  his  admission ;  which,  I  was 
sensible,  would  occasion  much  uncnsiness  and  pu!)Iic  noise  and  ex- 
citement. However  I  came  to  this  resohniou,  tliat  I  would  still 
conlinio  a  diligent  search,  improving  tiie  opportunity  which  Divino 
Providence  shoidd  give  nw  to  that  end,  until  somebody  should  offer 
to  come  into  the  church,  from  time  to  time  weighing  the  matter, 
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with  renewed  consideration  and  rn(|uiry.  Bui  withal  1  iiidfi;0(I, 
that  it  would  not  he  hest  whollv  to  ccuureal  my  diflieultios  until  then, 
lest  some  inconveniences  should  arise ;  and  particularly  I  thoii<£ht 
of  this,  that  if  some  person  should  olier  to  come  into  the  church, 
whom  my  pnnci[»les  would  ohli<:;(j  me  to  reject,  and  should  jrive  no 
intimation  of  these  my  principles  initil  then,  it  mi<!;ht  be  suspected 
that  1  rejected  the  person  from  personal  prejudice,  and  that  my  al- 
Icgini:;  scruples  of  conscience  was  only  to  cloak  my  ill-will.  Hence 
I  took  some  opportunities,  some  years  ago,  freely  and  openly  to 
express  my  opinion  hefore  several  of  our  people  ;  w  lii(*h  occasioned 
it  to  be  talked  of  among  many  in  this  town,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  land.  I  also  designedly  gave  some  intimations  of  my  notions 
of  Visible  Christiajis,  in  niy  work  on  Religioi:s  Affections  ; 
but  was  aware,  that  when  I  came  to  be  necessitated  to  act  upon 
my  principles,  and  on  this  foot  decline  admitting  any  who  siiould 
oiler  themselves  to  be  received  to  the  communion,  this  would 
occasion  a  more  general  noise  and  tumult ;  and  therefore  I  deter- 
mined, if  I  lived  to  have  such  occasion,  that  I  wouhl  in  the  firsts 
go  and  freely  and  fully  declare  the  matter  to  Col.  Stoddard. 
13ut  it  was  so  ordered,  that  no  jKjrson  offered  to  join  tlie  church  for 
several  years,  and  not  till  after  the  CoPs.  death.* 

'*  Hut  some  time  the  last  of  December,  (1748,)  a  young  man, 
who  was  alwut  to  he  married,f  came  anJ  offered  to  come  into  tlie 
church.  I  told  him  mv  o])inion.  He  told  me  tliat  he  hoped  he 
could  make  such  a  j)roiession  as  that  I  insisted  on,  and  would  tsiko 
the  matter  into  considciration.  After  some  conversation,  it  was 
agreed,  that  I  siiould  draw  up  a  profession  of  religion,  which  he 
might  see,  when  he  should  come  again.  Accordingly  1  did  so; 
and  when  he  came  again  1  showed  him  the  ))rofessi(>n  1  had  drawn, 
but  told  him  1  should  not  insist  U|K)n  a  profession  in  those  words- 
lie  might  draw  one  hims(^l fin  his  own  words;  and,  if  the  more 
essential  things  of  true  ri'ligion  were  contained  in  it,  I  shoidd  be  con- 
tent. He  desired  tiuu?  for  farther  consideration,  and  accordingly  I 
let  him  have  the  profession  1  had  drawn  to  consider  of.  He  after- 
wards came  again,  and  returned  the'  profession  1  had  drawn,  and 
manifested  that  at  j)resent  he  declined  coming  into  the  church  in 
this  way,  inasmuch  as  though  he  hoped  he  could  make  a  ])rofession 
of  godliness,  he  did  not  think  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  it  in 
order  to  admission  into  the  church.  The  report  of  this  soon  made 
great  uneasiness  in  the  town. 

"  Some  time  in  I'ebruary,  1741),  I  declared  the  matter  fidly  to 


♦  Col.  Stoddurd  died  Juno  19,  1743. 

t  In  places  whore  tlic  lax  method  of  admisFion  to  the  cliurcli  has  prevailed  in 
Now  Englaad,  it  han  been  tho  usual  practice,  for  persons  about  to  bo  married, 
to  uiUtc  thcnutelTCH  to  Uic  church,  for  the  baptijun  of  their  ctiildron. 
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die  Coinniiucc  of  the  rluircli,  ami  proposed  it  to  thcni  wlicOior 
they  were  willing  that  I  slioiiKl  deliver  tlir  rontons  of  my  opinion 
from  llie  pulpit.  This  was  strenuously  o])poM*d  hy  several ;  one 
or  two  s^ioke  in  favour  of  my  preachinir;  on  the  suhject;  but  the 
prevailing  voice  seemed  to  be  zealously  ai!;ainst  it.  Yet  tlie  neces- 
sity of  tlie  church  being  in  scjmt^  way  informod  of  the  reasons  of  my 
opinion,  seemed  to  be  allowed  by  all ;  and  therefore  those,  who 
opposed  my  preaching,  proposed  my  printing  my  n^asons,  and  do- 
ing it  with  all  speed.  And  althouirh  there  was  no  note  taken,  this 
seemed  to  be  the  general  conclusion,  that  they  nnist  be  informed 
of  my  reasons  from  the  press.  Accordingly  I  applied  myself,  with 
all  diligence,  to  prepare  something  for  the  press. 

"After  tliis,  a  young  woman*  came  to  my  house,  to  join  with  the 
chiirch,  having  heard  of  my  opinion  ;  the  town  by  this  time  being 
full  of  talk  of  it,  and  noise  about  it.  I  mentioned  to  her  my  o))inion 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  connnunicants.  She  told  me  she 
had  heard  of  it,  but  hoped  she  could  make  such  a  profession  as  1 
required.  Then,  u\k}\\  en(|uiry,  she  gave  me  a  hopeful  accoimt  of 
her  religious  experience,  and  the  operations  of  Divine  grace  u)>on 
her  mind ;  and  manifested  herself  nuuly  publicly  to  make  a  ))ro- 
fession  of  religion,  agreeably  to  what  she  had  now  professed  in 
private.  I  then  desired  her  to  prepare  for  examination  with  re- 
spect to  her  doctrinal  knowledge,  and  to  come  to  me  again,  and  1 
would  draw  up  a  profession,  agreeably  to  what  she  had  e\pri*ssed 
to  me,  against  slie  came  again.  1  accordingly  did  so.  After  some 
time  slie  came  again,  and  I  read  to  her  what  1  had  drawn  up.  She 
declared  lierseJf  ready  to  own  that  profession,  but  said  that  she  was 
afraid,  by  what  she  had  heard,  tliat  there  would  be  a  tumult,  if  she 
came  into  the  church  in  that  way,  and  she  did  not  desire  to  be  the 
occasion  of  a  tunudt  by  coming  into  the  church.  1  asked  h(n*  if 
she  would  be  willing,  publicly  to  make  such  a  j)rof(\ssion,  if  the 
Committee  of  the  (.-luirch  would  consent  to  it.  She  said  slu^ 
would. 

"  Now  I  perceived  so  great  a  ferment  in  the  town,  that  1  was 
satisfied  it  was  not  best  to  preach  upon  the  subject,  for  the  prt;sent ; 
and  supposed  it  probable  there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  he  heard, 
witli  any  tolerable  deu;ree  of  calumess  or  attention,  befon?  what  1 
was  UTiting  on  the  subject  was  published.  I  therefore  prosecuted 
my  writing  with  the  utmost  possible  dilig(Mice. 

"  About  the  middle  of  April,  I  called  the  Committee  logedier 
and  informed  them,  lliat  as  they  seemed  to  wish,  at  tlieir  last  meet- 
ing, diat  1  shoidd  print  th<'  reasons  of  my  opinion,  so  I  had  laboured 
much  upon  die  matter,  and  had  ahnost  prepart?d  somediing  for  die 
press.      And  as  diey  chose  that  I  shoidd  print,  so  I  in)W  chose  it 
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also ;  siiice  I  had  laboured  so  far  in  it,  and  might  jnubably  say  lo 
this  purpose,  as  1  am  inlornu^d  1  did,  "  that  llie  frame  of  pep])le's 
minds  was  now  such,  that  liiey  would  be  likely  to  hear  in  a  e;real 
ferment,  if  1  should  now  preach  on  the  subject."  But  told  them 
withal,  "that  the  people  ought  not  to  proceed  to  vote  for  a  separa- 
tion, until  they  were  informed  oi'my  reasons  in  some  way  or  other." 
To  this,  one  of  diem  replied,  "  No,  that  would  be  unreasonable ;" 
and  nobody  said  any  diing  to  the  contrary  ;  but  all  seemed  to  ac- 
quiesce in  what  I  proposed,  and  in  waiting  for  my  reasons  from  the 
press. 

"  I  tlien  mentioned  to  tliem  tlie  case  of  the  young  woman  afore- 
said, who  desired  to  come  into  the  church,  and  read  lo  them  the 
profession  of  religion  she  had  manifested  herself  ready  to  make,  and 
asked  tliem  whether  diey  were  willing,  that  she  should  make  sucJi  a 
profession  publicly,  rather  than  be  kept  out ;  the  case  bemg  a^  it 
was,  that  I  could  not  in  conscience  be  active  in  admitting  persciis, 
widiout  a  public  profession  of  godliness.  One  or  two  spoke  for  it, 
but  others  objected  against  it,  saying  that  for  the  church  to  consent 
to  this,  w  as  giving  up  die  case,  or  to  diat  purpose.  I  told  them  llrnt 
I  thought  that  the  church  would  nevertheless  have  the  same  advan- 
tage to  insist  on  my  receiving  those,  who  could  not  make  such  a 
profession,  and  dial  I  was  then  willing  to  become  engaged,  never 
to  make  use  of  it  as  a  precedent ;  and  for  their  farilier  securitv,  1 
offered  dicm  a  written  promise,  in  die  following  words  : 

"  I,  die  subscriber,  do  hereby  signify  and  declare,  to  such  as  it 
may  concern,  dial  if  my  j)eo|)lc  will  wail,  uiHil  the  book  1  am  pre- 
paring relauve  to  die  admission  of  members  into  the  church,  is  pub- 
lished, 1  will  resign  the  ministry  over  this  church,  if  the  chuHi 
desires  it,  after  tliey  have  had  opportunity  j)ietty  gonerallv  lo  read 
my  said  l)ook,  and  after  they  have  lirsl  asked  advice  of  a  Coiuicil 
mutually  chosen,  and  followed  ilieir  advice,  with  reixard  lo  die 
regular  sU'ps  lo  be  taken  previous  to  their  vote  :  The  followius 
tilings  also  being  j)n)\i(le(i,  \ iz.  'I'hal  nont^.  of  the  brethren  be  ad- 
milted  to  vole  in  this  allair,  but  such  as  have  eilher  road  niv  said 
book,  or  have  lujard  from  the  pulpil  what  I  liave  to  sav  in  defiiicC' 
of  the  doctrine,  which  is  die  subject  of  it ;  that  the" Societv  will 
engage  that  1  shall  be  freed  from  all  rales ;  and  that  a  resiilar 
Council  do  approve  my  thus  resigning  my  pastoral  ollice  over  liiis 
church. 

'*  Jonathan  Edwards. 
*' JSTorthitmjyton,  April  13,  1749." 

"But  sull,  when  the  affair  of  the  admission  came  lo  be  iwlio 
vote,  there  were  but  three  out  of  fifteen  who  voted  for  it. 

"Soon  after, I  sent  my  book. to  the  printer,  ur«;ins;  him  vcrj 
much  not  to  delay  the  printing.     Accordingly,  the  impression  w» 
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very  speedily  be^un,  even  before  tlie  priiitins;  of  the  proposals  for 
subseriptioii.  From  time  to  lime,  I  renew  ediy  nrired  tJie  printer  t> 
husien  llie  impression,  and  also  wrote  to  .Mr.  t'oxeroft  to  do  Irs  ut- 
most to  ibrward  it ;  wlio  aceordiniilv  did  so,  as  he  informed  me. 

"  Some  lime  in  the  lalier  piirlof  Jidy,  tlie  j)eople  grew  very  un- 
easy, supposing  that  the  printing  was  needlessly  delayed ;  and 
therefore,  lliey  of  themselves  called  a  mcetinij:  of  the  members  of 
the  church,  or  at  least  of  many  of  them,  to  determine  whether  to 
wait  any  longer  for  my  book.  And,  as  I  was  informed,  after  some 
discourse  on  the  matter,  they  determined  that  Col.  Dwighi,*  who 
was  going  the  next  week  to  Boston,  should  make  encpiiry  whether 
the  book  was  likely  to  be  speedily  Hnished,  and  send  word. 

"  Col.  Dwight,  when  he  returned  from  13oslon,  about  the  middle 
of  August,  brought  a  number  of  the  books  with  him,  and  al)out 
twenty  of  them  were  dispersed  in  the  town.  After  this,  there 
seemed  to  be  less  noise  in  the  town,  until  some  time  in  October. 

'*Ou  the  Sabbath,  Oct.  loth,  I  stayed  the  Chiu'ch,  and  jiroposcd 
our  setting  apart  a  day  for  fasting  and  ])rayer ;  and  ])ut  the  matter 
lo  vote,  in  the  following  words — "  That  a  day  be  set  apart  for  sol- 
emu  fasting  and  prayer,  to  pray  to  God  that  he  would  have  mercy 
on  tliis  church,  under  its  present  dark  and  sorrowful  circinnstances ; 
tliat  he  would  forgive  the  sins  of  l.»otli  minister  and  people ;  that 
he  would  make  us  to  be  oi*  a  right  spirit,  and  enlighten  us  all,  that 
we  may  know  what  the  mind  and  will  of  God  is ;  tliat  that  which  is 
agreeable  to  his  will,  and  that  aknie,  may  be  established  ;  and  that 
God  would  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  church." — ^l^his  was 
voted  bv  a  general  concun-ence.  Then  I  proposed  that  the  ser- 
i-'icqs  of  the  day  should  be  carried  on  by  some  of  the  neighbouring 
ministers,  as  supposing  that  their  services  would  be  more  accepta- 
ble, and  less  liable  to  suspicion,  dian  mine.  1  particularly  proj>os- 
ed  jMr.  W(X)dbrid!re  of  Hattield,  .Mr.  Williams  of  Hadlev,  and  Mr. 
Judd  of  West-Hampton  ;  tlu^y  beinj^  nearest. 

"  There  being  now  several  persons  in  the  town,  who  privately 
made  a  credible  profession  of  godliness,  who  wure  not  in  the 
church,  and  hitherto  had  been  kept  out  of  it, — tlie  connnittec  of 
tlie  church  having  disallowed  of  their  admission  in  tlie  way  of 
making  such  a  j)n)fession  ]mblicly,  as  aforesaid, — therefore  1  now 
made  a  proposal  lo  the  c^hurch,  in  the  follow  ing  words  : — "  That 
those  ministers,  who  shall  be  called  to  assist  at  the  fa?t,  be  sought 
lo  for  ad\ice,  with  respect  lo  the  admission  of  such  l)e^s»l:^ ^  '.-.s  are 
able  and  willing  to  make  a  credible  ])rofes?ion  of  true  godliness ; 
not  that  either  minister  or  people  should  be  bound  l)y  their  advice, 
lo  any  tiling  contrary  to  their  consciences ;  but  to  see  if  they  can- 
not find  out  some  way,  in  which  these  persons  may  be  admitted, 
consistent  with  a  tcood  conscience  in  bodi  the  pastor  and  (rhurcli, 


*  The  prrand-fathcr  of  Prcsiclciit  Dwi^'lit. 
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which  may  be  pi'ococded  in  for  the  present,  until  our  present  un- 
happy conlroversies  can  be  brought  to  an  issue." — Some  objections 
were  made  against  this — particularly,  that  it  was  high  time  that  the 
whole  atiair  was  brought  to  an  issue,  witli  regard  to  the  admission 
of  others,  as  well  as  of  those  who  stood  ready  to  make  a  profession 
of  godliness.  Hut  he  who  made  die  objection,  aftenvards  explain- 
ed himself  only  to  mean,  that  some  course  ought  speedily  to  be  ta- 
ken to  prepare  things  for  an  issue ;  and  particularly,  tliat  ad\i<'o 
should  be  asked  concerning  measures  to  be  taken,  m  order  to  the 
people  being  generally  informed  of  my  reasons  for  my  opinion  re- 
specting Qualifications  for  full  comnnmion  in  tlie  church  :  the  peo- 
ple being  now  in  no  way  to  be  informed,  there  being  but  few  oi  my 
books  in  the  town,  and  that  they  had  not  been  generally  read,  and 
were  not  likely  to  be,  at  least  for  a  very  long  time,  which  others 
confirmed.  He  therefore  jwoposod,  that  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing ministers  should  be  consulted,  with  regard  to  a  proper  course  to 
be  taken  by  the  church,  in  order  to  a  proper  inionnation  of  the 
grounds  of  my  opinion,  that  things  might  be  speedily  ripened  for 
an  issue. 

"  U|)on  tliis,  some  offered  it  as  their  opinion,  that  I  had  belter 
deliver  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit.  Oiliers  object- 
ed against  it ;  and  it  was  alleged  by  some,  that  there  had  been  suf- 
ficient information  of  the  reasons  of  my  oi)inion  already,  or  to  that 
pur{K)sc,  that  the  leading  part  of  the  Church  had  read  my  book,  or 
most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  church,  and  that  it  wjis  therefore 
time  that  a  Council  was  called,  to  brine;  the  controversy  to  an  issue. 
I  then  made  the  Church  this  ofl'er,  7  Imt^  if  they  insisted  vpan  tV, 
J  would  not  oppose  a  Council  hrins^  called,  which  should  /f/pc  ns 
advice  in  our  ajfairs  in  general,  and  which  should  have  power ^  if 
they  saw  fit,  to  bring  our  whole  controversy  to  an  issue;  though  I 
could  not  advise  to  it,  as  not  sup|X)sing  the  state  of  things  to  be 
ripe  for  it. — ^I'he  people  appearing  to  be  of  very  ditlerent  minds, 
about  the  u^attcMS  which  had  been  discoursed  of,  thev  were  refer- 
red  for  further  consideration  to  the  next  Sabbath,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  Fast  should  not  be  uiuil  the  Thursday  following  diat 
Sabbath. 

"The  next  day  b(jing  Aloiiday,  Oct.  IG,  a  number  of  the  inha- 
bitiuUs  of  tluj  Precinct  drew  uj)  and  signed  the  following  writing, 
directed  to  the  Connnittee  of  the  Precinct,  viz. 

"To  tlio  Precinct  Committee  for  the  first  Precinct  in  Northampton  : 

"We,  the  subscribers,  desire  that  there  may  be  a  Precinct  meet- 
ing as  (prick  as  may  be,  for  the  Precinct  to  take  into  consideration 
IVIr.  Edwards'  doctrine,  with  res])ect  to  the  adnrission  of  members 
into  full  connnuirion  into  die  chinrh. 

"  1.  We  desire  that  >h'.  Kdwards,  by  die  Precinct,  or  by  a  com- 
nuttec  which  the  Precinct  shall  apjioint,  may  be  friendlily  and  in  a 
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christian  manner  treated  with,  and  entreated  to  recede  or  come  hnck 
irom  his  principles,  which  he  has  pretended  to  ninintain  in  his  late 
book,  ag;ainst  his  own  practice,  and  Ih*.  Stoddard's  practice  and 
iiriuciples,  with  respect  to  the  admission  of  church  members  :  which, 
if  he  refuses, 

"  2.  To  see  if  tlie  Precinct  will  come  into  his  notions  or  princi- 
ples, about  tlie  admission  of  church  members :  which,  if  the  town 
refuse, 

"  3.  Then  to  determine  whetlier  the  Precinct  do  not  Uiink  that 
it  will  be  more  for  the  honour  of  God,  and  more  likely  to  promote 
the  interests  of  relig;ion,  and  ])eace  and  comfort  in  the  Precinct,  to 
endeavour  after  a  separation,  or  any  diing  else,  whicli  the  Precinct 
shall  see  cause  to  come  into :  which  we  desire  may  be  done  in  the 
most  friendly  and  christian  manner  possible. 

"John  Hunt,  Gad  Lyman,  Ephraim  Writf;ht,  Josiah  Pomeroy, 
Jonathan  Strong,  Jr.,  John  Lyman,  James  Lyman,  Jonathan  Hunt, 
Joseph  Wright,  Gideon  Lyman,  Setli  Pomeroy. 

^' Morihainptouy  Oct.  IG,  1749." 

"  Accordingly  the  committee  issued  a  warrant,  in  terms  agree- 
able to  diis  demand,  and  a  Precinct  meeting  was  warned  to  be  on 
the  very  next  Thursday,  and  it  was  convened  on  the  day  appointed, 
viz,  Thursday,  Oct.  19.  At  tlie  meeting  it  was  moved  and  insisted 
on  by  some,  that  it  should  he  put  to  vote,  IVhcther  I  should  not  he 
desired  to  deliver  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit  ?  and 
it  passed  in  the  negative.  And  Uiere  being  several,  who  objected 
against  proceeding  on  die  business  specified  in  the  warrant,  that  it 
was  very  improper,  seeing  we  had  agreed  upon  a  day  of  fasting  and 
prayer,  to  seek  light  from  God,  Uiat  such  steps  should  be  taken  be- 
fore tliat  day  was  passed,  the  meeting  was  therefore  adjourned  for 
a  fortnight. 

"The  next  Sabbatli,  Oct.  22,  the  Church  was  stayed,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sabbath  before,  and  it  was  ))roposed  that  tiiere  should  be 
some  farther  discourse,  on  what  had  been  proposed  the  preceding 
Sabbath,  concerning  asking  the  advice  of  neiglibouring  ministers, 
about  die  admission  of  such  jjersons,  as  stood  rtjady  to  make  a  |)i'0- 
fession  of  godliness,  into  the  church,  without  delayijig  uniil  our  uliole 
controversy  should  be  brought  to  an  issue,  it  was  urged,  dial  it 
was  uncertaui  whether  our  affairs,  in  ireneral,  could  be  brought  to  a 
speedy  issue ;  that,  if  a  council  should  be  called  wljich  should  have 
the  jiower  to  issue  diem,  it  was  uncertain  whether  diey  would  think 
it  best  immediately  to  put  them  to  an  issue ;  and  pailicidarly  diat 
it  was  questionable,  whedier  diey  would  diink  our  affairs  ripe  for 
an  issue,  until  the  genendity  of  the  church  had  either  read  or  heard 
the  reasons  of  my  opinion  and  conduct,  with  regard  to  tlie  admis- 
sion of  members.  Then  it  was  said  by  one  of  the  brethren,  that 
it  would  be  proper  to  see  whether  the  church  would  agree  to  what 
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I  iind  j)ro|»o*i':i,  '.villi  r*--:*.;*!  lo  the  a<linission  of  those  persons; 
iu:i-miK[i  as  thi'  rfirin  ii  ii  ifl  never  yet  passed  any  vote  upon  it, 
hrmovHr  il  ii>i<l  iiiiir»ti  i.«  r;i  nr^jntiveci  hv  the  rhiirrh  oonnniltoo. 
Vet  il  \v:i^  lirii.'  t-r-niiS^  ■•>  n-k  iiilvire  of  ministers,  when  it  was 
seen  th-it  the  rlrar«  :i  in  :  |>  w-or  ri>ul<l  not  a^ree.  Whereupon  ii 
was  pill  to  Viite,  }l'h:t't'  r  tnr  rhurrh  would  allow  those^  who  were 
nhlc  a  tiff  irillni^x  tu  innh'f  it  pruftssion  of  godliness  ^  to  be  admlttefl 
into  til'',  r/iiitrlt^  Iti  t/tf  wv/y  of  publichj  making  fiich  a  profession^  for 
the  present^  till  our  rtnitronr.^if  eniild  he  brought  to  an  issue ;  and 
there  wen*,  hiil  few  voti^s  for  it.  Then  the  forenientioncd  pro]K>sal 
was  put  to  vote,  viz.  To  r/\7»'  ailrirr  of  neighbouring  ministers^  eon-' 
eerning  tliis  uutttn' :  and  lor  thisal^o  there  were  but  few  votes. 

Then  anotlier  \]\\\vz  ^^•w  prnpos(\i  to  tlie  C'hurcli,  viz.  Ihat  the 
Church  Wiiuld  manif'sf  thrir  willins^ness.  that  i  should  deelare  the 
rrasous  of  wj?/  opinion  frohi  tht  pulpir ;  seeinsc  it  was  a  thin^,  that 
seiMnetl  to  l>e  ;it!»:vml«\l-r«l,  and  not  dis|Hited,  that  the  members 
o(  the  ehureh  in  ii;eneral  had  not  been,  nor  were  hkelv  to  be,  in- 
fonned  o(  in\  reasons  in  anv  otlier  wav  ;  and  that  it  was  most 
reasonable,  that  they  .should  be  informed,  before  they  proeecded  to 
aet  any  thini^,  as  deierniinin:::^  wliether  1  slionld  be  east  out  of  my 
pastoral  olliee,  il  beiui:;  an  aliiiir  of  vast  eonsecjuenee  to  me  and  my 
family.  1  told  them  that  1  askeil  a  manifestation  of  their  eonsent, 
not  bceansc  I  doubted  of  my  riiiht  to  jMvach  what,  I  was  satisfied, 
was  the  eonnsel  of  (iod,  without  askini;  their  eonsent ;  but  I  chose 
to  proeeed  in  the  most  peaeeable  manner  possihle,  and  in  that  way 
that  would  tend  most  Xo  prevtMit  oeeasion  of  strife.  After  very 
much  said  ai!;ainst  it  bv  mnnv  of  the  brethren,  it  was  i)ut  to  vote  in 

mm  'I 

the  followinu;  words  : — "  /  desire  that  the  brethren  wouhl  manifest 
thnr  consDit,  that  I  should  deelare  the  reasons  of  nnj  opinion^  re- 
lilting  to  Full  Comtnunion  in  the  Churchy  in  iscctures  appointed 
for  thai  <•;/./,  nut  rw  an  act  of  authority,  or  as  putting  the  power  of 
declaring  the  whole  counsel  of  Cod  out  of  ituj  hands,  but  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  and  to  prevctit  occasions  of  strife.. '*" — It  passed  in  the 
noiaiivo. 

Then  I  t»)ld  the  Church,  tliat  one  thinii;  yet  remained,  whieh  I 
ileslreil  of  tlieiu,  vi/.  V  liat  it  should  be  feft  to  a  few  of  the  7ieigh- 
b'H:riu^'  /ninist*!'.^,  whether  it  fw  not,  aft  things  considered^  rcasoim' 
W  ,  iruif  i  sh'.iuld  In-  hmrd  in  thi.i  matter  from  the  pufpit,  fnfore  the 
prc.<  '■  .'  .V  shoufd  be  brought  to  an  issue  .^  Sonn*  tlilnirs  wore 
obi*\ted  with  niueh  slrenuoFisness  ai!;Minst  it ;  and  I  was  eharijed 
wiA  very  nnii'h  almsinu;  the  elnuc-h,  by  my  management  with  respect 
:.>  t:u*  admissiiv.i  of  memhers.  One  said,  that  if  I  prearhed  ybr  my 
oiV..*:on.  MMneh»)dy  else  ou^hl  to  be  allowed  to  jireaeh  against  it. 
1  rej''.i;\i.  ih.u  my  business  was  to  def<'nd  u)y  own  opinion:  Uie 
S-.  \:iAv;  :!V::lii  use  what  means  they  pleased,  for  the  defenec  of  the 
.•  ).^:r.\n  o-vnion,  ov  to  that  purpose.     After  much  said  by  many  of 
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tlie  bretliren,  the  leaving  this  matter  to  neighbouring  ministers,  was 
put  to  vote,  and  passed  in  the  negative. 

"The  next  Thursday,  Oct.  26,  we  had  our  fast,  according  to 
appointment.* 

**  The  next  week,  on  Tliursday,  Nov.  2,  1749,  the  Precinct 
met  again,  according  to  tlieir  adjournment,  and  chose  a  committee 
of  nine,  to  confer  with  me,  and  consider  what  measures  are  proper 
to  be  taken,  in  order  to  issue  tlie  dispute  between  me  and  my  peo 
pie,  concerning  Qualifications  for  full  communion  in  the  church,  or 
to  diat  purpose ;  and  dien  adjourned  themselves  to  Thursday,  the 
week  following.  The  same  committee  came  to  me  the  next  day, 
and  told  me  for  whattliey  were  chosen  by  the  Precinct,  and  asked 
me  whether  I  had  any  measures  to  propose.  I  told  them,  that  I 
had  already  proposed  what  I  supiK)scd  to  be  reasonable  ;  in  that, 
in  the  first  place,  I  had  pro}X)sed,  that  my  people  should  give  me  a 
(air  hearing  of  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit,  and  that 
they  should  previously  manifest  their  consent  to  it ;  seeing  that 
such  previous  manifestation  of  consent,  would  so  evidently  tend  to 
peace,  and  to  prevent  tumults  or  ferments  ;  and  secondly,  that  when 
they  had  refused  this,  I  had  proposed,  that  it  should  be  left  to  some 
of  the  neighbouring  ministers.  Whether  it  was  not  reasonable  that 
they  should  comply  with  this  proposal.  And  I  told  the  committee, 
that  I  still  insisted  upon  it  as  a  reasonable  tiling,  that  they  should 
consent  to  hear  my  reasons  from  tlie  pulpit,  and  told  them  \\itha],  that 
they  might,  if  diey  pleased,  use  means  to  know  what  could  be  said 
on  tlie  other  side.  They  might  either  employ  ministers  to  preach 
against  it  in  my  pulpit,  or  they  might  get  whom  tlicy  pleased  to 
write  and  publish  his  reasons  against  it. 

They  then  told  me  that,  before  tliey  came,  they  had  agreed  to 
make  me  this  offer,  viz.  "  That  if  I  would  consent  to  it,  tfiey  would 
endeavour  to  bring  the  Precinct  to  yield,  tlmt  1  should  preach  in 
defence  of  my  opinion,  either  on  Lectures  appointed  for  that  end, 
or  on  the  Salbath,  as  I  pleased  ;  provided  I  would  first  draw  out 
each  sermon,  tliat  I  intended  to  preach,  at  large  in  a  legible  charac- 
ter^ and  give  it  to  them,  and  give  them  opportunity  to  carry  it  to 
some  minuter,  that  he  might  see  it,  and  prepare  an  anstoer  to  it,  be- 
fore i  delivered  it;  and  that  then  I  miglit  deliver  it,  if  I  would  con- 
tent that  he  should,  from  the  pulpit,  deliver  his  answer  immediately 
efter  it^  I  told  them,  that,  ^'  at  present,  I  could  not  think  it  to  be 
my  duty  to  comply  with  this  proposal,  unless  it  were  also  allowed, 
that  I  should  b^orchand  see  the  discourse  of  my  antagonist,  as  he 
was  to  see  mine,  that  I  might  stand  on  even  ground  with  him,^^ 

*^  I  then  gave  them  some  reasons,  why  I  thought  it  not  a  regular 
proceeding,  for  the  Precinct  to  take  the  consideration  and  manage- 

*  A  blank  was  left  here  in  the  MS.  probably  to  give  some  account  of  this 
faet,  but  it  was  not  filled  up. 
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ment  of  tliis  Ecclesiastical  affair  into  their  hands,  in  tlie  niaiuicr 
tliey  liad  done.  But  diey  insisted  on  it,  that  it  was  not  irregular. 
Tliey  dien  went  away  without  concluding  any  thing. 

"  The  next  Monday,  Nov.  G,  die  Comniittee  met  again  by  diem- 
selves,  at  another  house,  and  concluded  upon,  and  drew  up,  tlie 
following  report : 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee,  chosen  by  the  first  Precinct 
of  Northampton,  to  concert  what  measures  are  proper  for  said 
Precmct  to  take,  in  order  to  issue  die  dispute,  between  die  Rev. 
Mr.  Edwards,  minister  of  said  Precinct,  and  die  Precinct,  respect- 
ing die  admission  of  persons  to  complete  standing  in  the  Christian 
Ciiurch;  said  Committee  determined  to  reiK)rt,  that  they  judge  tliat 
it  is  expedient,  that  die  Precinct  endeavour  tliat  there  may  be  a 
meeting  of  die  Church  in  said  Precinct,  to  see  if  the  Church  will 
apply  to  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers,  for  their  advice  and  coun- 
sel, respecUng  measures  to  be  taken  by  the  Church  in  tlie  said  af- 
fair ;  which  application  to  the  ministers  aforesaid,  said  Conimitteo 
judge  die  best  expedient  in  die  present  difficulty ;  which  conclu- 
sion the  Committee  came  into  unanimously,  having  previously  con- 
ferred with  Mr.  Edwards,  that  they  miglit  die  better  determine 
what  would  conduce  to  the  end  aforesaid. 

"  Ebenczer  Pomeroy,  John  Clark,  Joseph  Wright,  Noah  Cook, 
Samuel  Mather,  Noah  Wright,  Ebenezer  Hunt,  Seth  Pomeroy, 
Joseph  Hawley. 

'' jVort/iampton,  A  or.  G,  1749." 

"This  writing  was  showTi  to  me  by  one  of  their  number,  die 
Wednesday  following,  on  die  e%  ening  before  die  Prechict-meering, 
to  which  they  were  to  make  dieir  report. 

"  The  next  day,  Thursday,  Nov.  9,  the  Precinct  met  again,  ac- 
cording to  adjournment,  to  receive  the  Report  of  die  Committee ; 
and  then  I  sent  die  following  letter  to  the  Precinct : 

"Dear  friends  and  biuithren, 

"  I  never  heard  that  any  such  diing  was  proposed,  or  diought  of 
by  die  Committee  of  the  Precinct,  as  is  ]>roposed  in  their  Re|X]rt, 
until  yesterday  ;  their  determinadon  was  shown  me  last  niglit,  by  a 
messenger  from  them,  one  of  their  number;  and  1  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  confer  with  die  Committee  al>out  it,  or  to  offer  any  ob- 
jccdon  to  them  against  their  proposal.  I  therefore  diink  it  requi- 
site, that  I  should  at  this  time  signify  to  you  die  reasons,  why  die 
thing  proposed  by  them  appears  to  me  not  to  be  regular  or  rea- 
sonable. 

"  1.  As  die  Pro{K)snl  of  die  Committee  is  expix*ssed,  dicy  de- 
sire diat  a  church  ineedng  should  be  warned,  to  see  if  the  Church 
will  not  call  n  Council,  or  meeting  of  Nriinistcrs,  to  advise  to  mea- 
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sures  to  bo  taken  by  ilie  Church,  in  order  to  issue  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  minister  of  the  Precinct  and  tlio  Precinct,  wliich  I  think 
is  not  proper.  If  the  Church  call  a  Council,  it  will  doubtless  be  in 
order  to  be  assisted,  with  regard  to  some  controversies  or  difficul- 
ties of  its  owHj  and  not  to  remedy  the  disputes  of  the  Precinct, 
The  business  of  a  Precinct-meeting  is  to  manage  the  affairs  of  a 
Precinct ;  and  the  business  of  a  Church-meeting  is  about  the  af- 
fairs of  a  Church,  and  not  about  the  affairs  of  civil  societies.  It  is 
not  yet  certain,  that  there  is  any  dispute  or  difference  between  tlie 
Pastor  and  the  Church,  for  diis  has  never  been  properly  tried. 

"2.  If  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  Rc})ort  of  the  Committee,  it 
is  therein  proposed,  that  the  Church-meeting  should,  in  tlie  warn- 
ing, be  limited  to  a  particular  method  of  managing  the  business 
they  meet  upon,  viz.  To  consider,  whether  to  call  a  Council  of 
neighbouring  ministers,  to  advise  to  measures,  etc.  I  am  not 
against  warning  a  Church-meeting,  if  you  desire  it,  to  consider  of 
proper  measures  to  be  taken,  to  secure  and  promote  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  the  Church's  own  welfare,  under  its  present  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  do  not  know,  why  the  Church  should  be  lim- 
ited to  any  certain  method  of  proceeding,  which  the  Precinct  has 
thought  of.  The  Precinct  has  no  more  business  to  limit  or  direct 
the  Church  to  a  certain  method,  in  managing  its  affairs,  than  the 
Church  has  to  direct  and  limit  the  Precinct,  in  tlie  management  of 
its  affairs.  It  is  not  yet  known,  that  the  Church  will  not  tliem- 
selves  agree  on  some  measures,  to  bring  their  own  difficulties  to  an 
end,  or  that  they  will  not  tliink  pro{M3r  to  choose  a  Committee  of 
their  own,  to  this  end,  who  may  be  successful  in  contriving  a  me- 
thod, to  which  the  Church  may  agree,  which  may  supersede  the 
need  of  a  Council. 

"  My  purpose,  in  sending  in  this  writing  to  you,  is,  not  to  per- 
plex you,  nor  clog  any  reasonable  proceedings,  but  to  do  my  duty 
to  you,  as  your  guide  in  religious  matters,  and  that  I  may  do  what 
is  proper,  to  prevent  any  just  blame,  that  you,  or  I  myself,  might 
hereafter  fall  under ;  and  therefore,  I  hope  that  what  I  have  said, 
will  be  taken  in  good  part,  from  your  affectionate  pastor,  who  de- 
sires that  you  may  go  in  the  way  of  your  duty,  and  in  the  way  of 
God's  blessing,  and  may  be  a  people  ha])p\'  in  his  favour. 

"  Jonathan  Edwards. 

'' Jiarthampton,  J^Tov.  9,  1749." 

"  The  Precinct,  notwithstanding  this,  at  this  meeting  accepted 
the  Report  of  the  Committee,  and  passed  the  following  vote : — 
"  Voted,  Tliat  Dcac.  Noali  Cook,  and  Deac.  Ebenezer  Pomeroy, 
wait  on  Mr.  Edwards,  and  desire  him  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  first 
Church  in  Northampton,  to  determine  by  a  vote  in  said  meeting, 
1st.  Whether  there  be  not  a  (1is[mte,  hetuwen  Mr.  Edwards,  Pastor 
of  the  Church  in  said  Precinct  and  the  Church,  ra^pecting  the  qnes- 


(ion  he  hath  argued  iti  hU  book  last  pulilixhrd  ;  and  if  it  shall  t»* 
pear,  that  there  is  a  dispute  betueen  him  and  tliein,  rc5»ecthie  ^^M 
question  aToresnld,  tlien,  2d.   To  tee  if  the  CKtirek  u-M  o^tf^^H 
tome  netgiJfouring  ministers  for  advtce,  at  to  wknl   eourte^^M 
Church  shall  lake."  ^H 

"Tliey  also  added  ten  more  to  the  Cominiuee  of  the  Pred^^f 
chosen  at  their  fonner  meeting ;  so  that  llie  Committee  Ibr  mai^^l 
ing  tilts  afTair  for  the  Precinct,  now  consisted  odnnelam.  Th^^| 
who  were  added,  were,  Col.  Dwi^^ht,  Capl.  Bukcr,  Jonal^H 
Strong,  Capt.  Roger  Clap,  Josiah  Parsons,  Cajii.  John  I-^yi^^| 
Increase  Clark,  Lieut.  James  Lymsn,  lieut.  Hunt,  and  Elt^^H 
King.    ....  1^1 

"This  meeting  was  still  continued  and  adjourned  for  four  we^^| 
The  next  day,  Deac.  Cuok  and  Deac.  Poraroy  came  to  tn^^H 
iJiey  were  directed,  and  brought  a  copy  of  tlic  Vote  of  ifae  ^^H 
cinct,  desiring  me  to  warn  a  meeting  of  tlie  church,  etc.  asa^^f 

"  The  Sabbnili  following,  Nbv.  12, 1  warned  a  meeting  <)^^^| 
church  in  the  following  general  terms : — '*  I  desire  ilini  ibcre  ^^H 
be  a  meeting  of  tliis  church,  in  tltis  place,  to-niorraw,  at  one  o'^^H 
in  the  afternoon,  to  consider,  H'hal  count  ought  to  bt  ttdctatM^^^ 
Church,  under  itt  present  dijicvlties,  vnlh  retperC  to  the  m/sM^^I 
ofmemberi  into  the  Church." — The  church  accordingly  me^^l 
next  day,  Monday,  Nov.  13th.  lite  meeting  was  opnie^^H 
prayer.  And  after  some  tilings  were  said,  as  tiiiicb  blwnbig  ■■ 
for  warning  the  church  meeting  in  such  genei-al  terms,  and  ootid 
the  manner  I  hnd  been  directed  by  tlie  Precinct,  and  being  bU 
that,  if  I  still  refused,  die  Precinct  would  warn  a  church  nwdiHC  ; 
themselves,  without  me ;  1  gave  tlie  reasons  why  I  did  no*,  nhem  i 
warned  the  meeting,  specify  in  the  wnming  ibose  Mirticultus  do 
wMch  the  Precinct  insisted :  As  1,  That  I  judged  u  would  baa  J 
bad  precedent,  and  a  thing  of  hurtful  consequence,  for  n  dm^^ri 
thus  to  allow  itself  to  be  subject  lo  the  prescriptions  of  a  Prac^^l 
meeting  ;  and  said  further  lo  Uiis  purpose,  that  it  was  iin  nnrPtj^^B 
ble  way  of  managing  church  affairs,  to  bring  dicni  tirct  into  a^^H 
dnct-meeiing,  and  tliere  to  consider,  and  deliute  ihvm,  and  (^^| 
lo  a  conclusion  whut  sliould  be  done ;  and  all  iliis  in  itie  stusn^^H 
the  Pastor,  he  bein^  designedly  excluded;  and  then,  aAi^^H 
things  are  settled,  and  ripcni^d  for  execution  in  ihu  Prccinofi^M^^I 
uig,  to  send  their  orders  to  ilie  Pastor,  to  cull  o  church  nkoeui^^l 
pass  those  conclusions  of  (heirs  into  churcb-acls,  »nd  oxocute^^H 
they  liad  before  determined  should  be  done.  It  uppearod  to  mRV 
vvay,  tliai  had  a  tendency  wholly  to  make  void  Jill  iliu  poner)''! 
Lurches,  and  lo  render  church  meetings  a  mere  nullitv,  and  kiiH  I 
"fte  Pastor  aside  altogether  as  a  cypher,  so  tJrat  he  ajiall  nocOM 
much  as  be  present,  wIioti  ecclesiastical  matters  art'  dobwiid,  ^H 
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ripened,  and  brought  to  a  determination,  to  have  any  opportunity  to 
speak  his  mind,  or  say  one  word  as  attempting  to  enlighten  tlio 
church  witli  regard  to  what  is  to  be  done  ;  but  is  only  made  their 
organ,  or  an  instrument  in  their  hands,  and  subject  to  their  will,  to 
bring  things  to  execution,  which  they  have  settled  and  resolved  on 
whoUy  without  him. 

"  2.  That  as  to  the  latter  tiling,  for  which  I  was  directed  to  call 
a  church  meeting,  viz. — To  see  whether  the  church  will  apply  to 
the  neighbouring  ministers  for  advice,  as  to  what  course  the  church 
shall  take — ^I  looked  upon  it  unreasonable ;  because  all  the  neigh- 
bouring ministers,  except  one,  were  professedly  on  tlie  side  of  my 
people,  in  the  controversy  between  me  and  my  people.  And 
though  it  was  only  to  give  advice  what  course  to  take,  yet  tlieir 
advice  might  be  such  as  might,  in  effect,  finish  tlie  whole  afHiir. 
Such  a  foundation  might  be  laid  by  previous  advice,  as  might  very 
much  determine  what  remains. 

"  But  I  told  tlie  church  that  I  would  not  dispute  about  the  for- 
mer of  the  particulars,  and  stood  ready  now  immediately  to  put  it 
to  vote  :  and  accordingly  put  the  vote  in  tlie  following  terms  : — "  1 
desire  that  those,  who  have  a  dispute  or  controversy  witli  tlie  Pastor 
of  this  Church,  respecting  the  question  he  hath  argued  in  his  book 
hst  published,  would  manifest  it." — ^The  major  part  of  the  church 
hereupon  manifested  that  tliey  had  such  a  dispute. 

"  Then,  instead  of  the  other  thing  proposed  by  the  Precinct  to 
be  put  to  vote,  viz.  Whether  the  Church  will  apply  to  some  neigh- 
houring  ministers  for  advice j  as  to  what  course  to  take  ;  1  insisted, 
— "  That  a  Council  should  he  called^  mutually  chosen,  to  consider 
of  the  present  circumstances  of  this  Church,  relating  to  the  contro^ 
ffersy  subsisting  between  the  Pastor  and  people,  concerning  the 
Qualifications  of  communicants ;  and  to  give  their  advice,  whnt 
course  we  shall  take^  to  bring  this  dispute  or  controversy  to  an 
itni£,  andf  in  general,  what  is  to  be  done,  in  our  present  circum'- 
stances  J  in  order  to  the  Churches  peace  and  prosperity" — After 
much  debate  upon  it,  the  meetuig  was  adjourned  for  a  week,  and 
a  Committee  of  five  persons  chosen  to  consider  of  tlie  matter,  and 
confer  upon  it  u-ith  the  Pastor,  and  report  their  opinion  to  the  next 
meeting.  The  Committee  were  Major  Pomroy,  Col.  Dwight,  Li- 
crease  Clark,  Lieut.  Noah  Wright,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawlcy. 

"The  Committee,  on  consultation  and  conference  with  me, 
wrote  their  report  on  the  backside  of  die  paper,  wherein  I  had 
written  my  proposal,  as  follows : — "  The  Committee  of  the  first 
church  in  Nordiampton  appointed,  by  the  church  to  consider  the 
within  proposal,  and  report  to  tlie  church  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
report  as  follows,  viz.  That  the  church  do  join  with  Mr.  Edwards, 
according  to  the  witliin  proposal  of  choosing  a  council ;  and  the 
Committee  agree  to  the  number  of  five,  and  would  not  be  against 
a  greater  number,  if  the  church  think  fit,  to  be  mutually  chosen,  and 
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to  be  npiK)intcd  to  meet  in  this  town,  four  weeks  hence  from  next 
Thursday. 

"  Timothy  Dwiglit,  Joseph  Ilawley,  Increase  Clark,  Noah 
Wri-ht." 

*'  Major  Pouieroy  refused  to  sign  the  report. 

"On  Monday,  Nov.  20,  the  church  met,  according  to  adjourii- 
nient;  and,  after  prayer,  ilajor  Pomeroy  stood  up,  and  observtKl  tu 
tlic  church,  that  his  name  was  not  to  the  report,  and  gave  these  two 
reasons  why  he  did  not  sign  it: — 1.  "That  my  proi)osal  was  in  ge- 
neral terms,  and,  it  being  apparent,  that  I  regarded  my  own  tem- 
poral interest  more  than  the  good  of  the  church,  the  church 
liad  reason  to  think  that  I  designedly  laid  a  snare,  to  ensnare  tlie 
church  by  those  general  terms,  and  tlierefore  warned  tlie  church, 
that  they  had  best  by  all  means  to  beware  and  see  to  it,  that  tliey 
were  not  ensnared  ;"  and  said  much  more  to  this  purpose :  2.  "  If 
the  report  was  comi)lied  with,  tliere  would  be  room  for  the  council 
to  give  advice,  with  resjiect  to  tlie  admission  of  those  persons,  who 
stood  ready  to  make  a  [)rofession  of  godliness,  and  might  possilily 
advise  that  they  should  be  admitted  witli  such  a  profession  ;  which 
would  be  giving  me  great  advantage,  contrary  to  the  riglits  of  the 
church,  of  which  the  church  had  better  not  run  the  risk ;  and, 
though  the  advice  of  the  council  woukl  not  be  binding,  yet  if  they 
should  advise  to  their  admission  in  this  way,  it  might  lay  tlie  church 
under  great  disadvantage." 

*'  These  things  seemed  greatly  to  alarm  the  church,  and  the 
church  refused  to  vole  die  re|>ort  of  the  Committee ;  and,  after 
much  discourse  and  debating,  it  was  determined  to  add  ten  to  the 
Committee  of  the  church,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  nninbcT^/?/?rf;i, 
that  they  might  consider  what  was  to  be  done,  and  re|>ort  to  another 
meeting.  And  then,  inasmuch  as  some  had  found  fauh  with  my 
ap|K)inting  sacraments  of  the  Ijord's  Supper,  and  some  had  turned 
tlieir  backs  on  the  sacrament  since  this  controversy,  and  the  usual 
time  for  a  sacrament  being  come,  it  was  proposed  to  the  church. 
Whether  it  was  their  mind  that  the  administration  of  the  Ix)rd's 
Supper,  should  be  continued  or  not  ?  and  after  considerable*  dis- 
course it  was  put  to  vote  and  passed  in  the  negative.  Then  the 
meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight. 

"The  persons  now  added  to  the  Committee  were  the  following: 
Messrs.  John  Baker,  Jonathan  Strong,  lloger  ( -la]),  Deac.  John 
Clark,  Deac.  Pomeroy,  Joseph  Wright,  John  livman,  James  Ly- 
man, Gideon  Lyman,  and  Kleazar  King.  I'he  whole  Committee, 
excepting  Col.  Dwight  who  was  gone  lo  lioslon,  met  on  die  next 
Monday,  Nov.  27,  1719,  and  passed  several  votes  wiiich  were 
drawn  up  in  writing ;  and  the  next  Wednesday  they  all  came  to- 
getlicr  to  my  house,  and  showed  me  the  writing  they  had  drawn  up 
containing  the  said  votes,  as  follows : 
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"  At  a  meeting  of  a  Committee  of  tlie  first  church  of  Northamp- 
ton, on  Monday,  die  27th  day  of  November,  1749, 

"  f^otedy  That  a  council  be  chosen,  pre\aous  to  any  endeavours 
after  a  separation,  to  advise  on  tlie  articles  hereafter  mentioned : 

"  The  first  question  that  was  put  after  some  conference  was, — 
Wliether  any  members  of  a  council  to  be  chosen  eitlier  by  pastor 
or  people,  to  advise  us  to  what  course  we  shall  take,  pre\'ious  to 
any  endeavours  after  a  separation,  shall  be  tliose  who  live  out  of  tlie 
County  of  Hampshire  ?  Voted  in  the  negative. 

"2.  Whether  any  members  of  a  definitive  council,  if  finally 
diere  be  need  of  such  council,  should  come  from  any  parts  out  of 
the  County?  Voted  in  the  negative. 

"  Whether,  if  Mr.  Edwards  shall  continue  of  the  principles  he 
has  advanced  in  his  late  book,  the  Committee  judge  he  ought  to 
continue  Pastor  of  this  Church,  or  not?  Voted  in  die  negative,  «e- 
mine  contradicente. 

"  4.  That,  if  there  be  a  Council  called  to  give  advice,  at  pre- 
sent, previous  to  endeavours  after  separation,  the  particulars  or  ar- 
ticles upon  which  they  are  to  advise,  shall  be  determined  and  pro- 
posed to  them. 

"6-  Votedj  That  one  article  which  the  Council  shall  have  pro- 
posed to  them,  shall  be — ^Whether  the  Church  shall  take  any  longer 
time  to  study  or  peruse  Mr.  Edwards'  late  book  ? 

"  G.  It  was  put — ^Whether  it  shall  be  proposed  to  the  Council,  to 
advise  whether  Mr.  Edwards  should  preach  on  his  late  principles  ? 
and  it  passed  in  the  negative. 

"  7.  Votedy  That  another  article  to  bo  proposed  to  tlie  Coun- 
cil, shall  be — ^That,  inasmuch  as  there  is  so  great  oj)position,  in  tlie 
Church  and  Precinct,  to  Mr.  Edwards'  principles,  advanced  in  his 
late  book,  whether  the  Church  shall  not  use  means  immediately  for 
a  separation  ? 

"  8.  Votedy  That,  if  tlie  Council  shall  think  it  best  to  use  means 
for  a  separation,  the  question  shall  be  projx)scd  to  Uiem,  What 
means  ^all  be  used  dierefor  ?" 

"  On  anodier  paper,  which  at  the  same  time  diey  delivered  to 
me,  was  written  die  following  vote,  viz. 

"  Whereas  our  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  having  separated 
and  departed  from  the  principles  which  the  great  Mr.  Stoddard 
brought  in  and  practiced,  and  which  he  himself  was  sclded  u]K)n, 
and  a  long  time  practised,  widi  respect  to  die  admission  of  mem- 
bers in  complete  standing  into  die  visible  Church,  whedier  it  be 
not  die  opuiion  of  the  Church,  that  those  principles  are  inconsis- 
tent widi  the  principles  of  religion,  and  die  peace  of  die  Church 
and  Town,  and  dierefore  desire  a  separation,  he  continuing  in  liis 
principles. 
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"Tlie  above  written  was  voted  to  be  proposed  to  the  first 
Church  in  Nortliampton,  for  tlieir  acceptance,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  said  Church,  on  Monday,  Nov.  27,  1749,  provided 
tlie  proposals  of  the  Committee,  respecting  a  Council  for  advice 
pre\ious  to  endeavours  after  a  separation,  should  not  be  agreed  to 
by  Mr.  Edwards;  or  diere  be  nothing  else  agreed  to,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards and  the  Committee,  respecting  said  Council,  and  the  ends 
for  which  they  are  to  be  called. 

"  Voted  farther  by  the  CammiiteSj  That,  provided  the  Church 
desire  a  separation,  tliey  should  consider  and  determine  upon 
choosing  a  Council,  to  dismiss  Mr.  Edwards  fix)m  this  Church,  and 
dissolve  his  pastoral  relation  thereto." 

"  The  papers  containing  these  votes,  were  delivered  to  me  by 
die  Committee,  at  a  meeting  of  theirs  at  my  house,  the  Wednesday 
following ;  (Nov.  29,)  and,  I  desiring  dme  for  consideration,  tbey 
consented  that  I  should  have  time,  and  appointed  another  meeting 
of  die  Committee,  on  Tuesday  die  week  following,  at  the  house  of 
Major  Pomeroy,  to  receive  my  answer  in  writing.  It  was  agreed, 
that  it  should  be  ])ut  to  vote  in  the  Church  the  next  Sabbath,  that 
die  church-meeting,  which  was  adjourned  to  the  next  Monday,  be 
put  off  a  week  longer. 

"  To  the  appointed  meeting,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  6, 1  sent  the  fol- 
lowing letter : 

"  Dear  brethren, 

"  I  would  now  lay  before  you  some  reasons,  why  1  diink  tliat 
your  votes  at  your  late  meeting,  on  Nov.  27,  are  not  to  be  appro- 
ved of;  wliich  I  would  do  in  die  spirit  of  meekness,  and  desire  that 
diey  may  in  the  same  spirit  be  weighed  and  considered  : 

"  I.  It  is  manifest  that  in  these  votes,  you  are  in  various  instances 
very  inconsistent  with  yourselves : 

"  1 .  Your  votes  imply  that  it  is  your  mind,  that  a  Council  shoidd 
be  called,  previous  to  any  endeavours  after  a  separation  between 
pastor  and  people,  and  also  previous  to  what  you  call  a  Definitive 
Council :  that  is  previous  to  a  Council,  which  shall  determine  whe- 
ther pastor  and  people  sliall  be  separated  or  not :  and  yet,  in  your 
sevcntli  vf)te,  you  have  voted  that  it  shall  be  proposed  to  die  first 
Council,  //  hether  the  Church  shall  not  use  means  immediately  for  a 
separation :  which  implies  diat  this  first  council  should  pass  their 
judgment.  Whether  minister  and  people  ought  not  to  be  speediiy 
separated ;  which  is  the  very  business  of  the  last  council,  who,  as 
you  yourselves  suppose,  are  to  determine  that  matter.  If  the  first 
council  are  to  have  no  power  to  determine  it,  then  why  should  thejr 
take  it  upon  them  publicly  to  enquire,  and  judge,  and  give  their 
voice,  how  it  ought  to  be  determined  ?  If  there  be  a  certain  con- 
sistory, to  whom  it  does  not  belong  to  decide  a  matter,  and  h  is  abo 
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determined  beforehaiid,  that  ttiey  shall  not  decide  it,  but  tliat  it 
shall  be  decided  by  other  judi^es  ;  I  think  they  would  hut  do  die 
part  of  busy-bodies,  to  meddle  with  it  so  far  as  puWicly  to  take 
cognizance  of  it,  and  pass  their  judgment  in  it. — ^Ac(Jording  to  Con- 
gregational principles,  on  which  this  church  seem  to  insist,  tlie  ut- 
most, which  any  Council  under  heaven  has  to  do,  is  only  to  give 
their  judgment,  without  laying  any  proper  obligation  on  tliose  whom 
they  advise. 

"  2.  In  your  concluding  vote  in  your  second  paper,  you  have 
given  your  voice,  Thai^  if  I  do  not  agree  to  what  you  shall  finally 
tnsist  upon  J  or  to  that  jnirjwae^  it  shall  he  proposed  to  tlic  Churchy 
immediately  to  call  a  Council  to  dismiss  we.  And  surely  such  a 
Council,  if  they  have  any  thing  to  do  as  Counsellors,  wiJl  have  to 
judge — Whether  I  ought  to  be  dismissed  ^  or  not;  and.  Whether  it 
oe  coruistent  with  the  interests  of  religion^  and  the  peace  of  the  Totr/i 
and  Churchy  thai  I  should  be  continued  here.  And  yet,  in  the 
same  vote,  you  have  voted  to  propose  it  to  the  church,  to  take  this 
work  of  the  Council  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  determine  tliem- 
selves,  in  the  first  place, — Whet/ier  my  continuance  here  is  consil- 
ient with  the  interests  of  religion,  and  the  peace  of  the  Town  and 
Church;  and.  Whether  a  separation  oitght  not  to  be  sought: — 
v^ch  is  first  judging  tlie  very  thing,  which  they  are  to  call  a  Coun- 
cil to  judge  of,  and  direct  them  in.  Herein  you  are  inconsistent 
with  yourselves ;  and,  if  you  persist  in  such  a  vote,  will  be  incon- 
astent  with  the  rules  of  decency  and  order,  and  all  usual  methods 
of  proceeding. — ^In  so  great  an  aflair,  as  the  separation  of  a  pastor 
and  a  people,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  for  a  people,  whatever  theur 
private  thoughts  may  be,  to  proceed  to  declare  their  judgment  in 
public  votes  and  acts,  imtil  diey  have  had  die  voice  of  a  Council 
to  lead  and  conduct  them. 

"  3.  You  yourselves,  the  gendemen  of  the  Committee,  have 
taken  it  upon  you  to  do  that,  which  is  properly  die  business  of  what 
you  call  die  Definitive  Council, — in  your  third  vote  ;  wherein  you 
vote,  That  J  if  I  persist  in  my  principles,  I  ought  not  to  continue  tlie 
Pastor  of  this  Church.  This  vote,  you  have  passed,  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  Church ;  and,  if  you  persist  in  it,  it  must  be  a  part 
of  your  Report  to  the  Church,  intended  for  their  direction ;  nor 
can  such  a  vote  of  yours  be  of  any  other  use.  And  so  herein  you 
give  your  judgment  and  direction  to  the  Church  directly,  in  that 
very  matter,  wliich  the  last  Council  is  to  judge  of,  and  direct  the 
Church  in. 

"  4.  You  vote  that  a  Council  should  be  called,  previous  to  any 
endeavours  after  a  separation ;  and  yet,  in  this  third  vote,  you 
yourselves  do  at  die  same  time,  before  any  Council  is  called,  im- 
mediately proceed  to  diat  which  is  properly  and  directly  of  the  na- 
ture of  an  endeavour,  that  I  should  be  separated,  provided  I  do  not 
retract  my  opinion.     For  it  must  be  supposed,  that  you  had  some 
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end  in  it,  and  passed  this  vote  as  a  means  to  some  public  efTect ; 
and  tlie  efTect  directly  looked  at,  is  no  other  than  a  separation  iu 
such  a  case. 

"  5.  The  only  ])roviso  made  in  the  said  tliird  vote,  wherein  it  is 
voted  tliat  I  ought  not  to  continue  the  pastor  of  this  church,  is — 
"  If  I  continue  of  the  principles  which  I  have  advanced ;"  without 
adding — Or  the  Church  be  brought  to  be  of  my  minHy  or  any  thing 
of  that  nature;  whereby  it  is  plainly  supi)osed,  tliat  it  is  a  thinji  al- 
ready determined,  and  out  of  the  question,  that  the  church  never 
will  be  of  my  mind.  And  yet  you  afterwards  vote.  That  a  Coun- 
cil shall  be  called  for  tliat  very  end — ^to  judge  whether  llie  chiu-cli 
shall  take  any  longer  time  to  study  and  peruse  my  book : — which, 
if  they  do  advise  to,  it  must  be  as  requisite  in  order  to  a  pi*o])er 
trial,  whether  the  church,  on  proper  information,  will  not  be 
brought  to  be  of  my  mind.  So  that,  putting  both  diesc  votes  to- 
getlier,  it  comes  to  tliis, — ^ihat  you  would  call  a  Council  to  judge, 
Whether  there  has  already  been  a  fair  trial ^  whether  the  Church,  on 
proper  information^  will  be  brought  to  be  of  my  mind ;  aiid  yet, 
you  tell  them,  at  the  same  time.  That  you  hive  decided  this  matter 
already^  and  have  determined^  that  it  is  no  longer  worth  the  while 
to  make  a  question  of  it^  and  that  it  m  clear  enough  alreadyj  to  be 
taken  as  a  ground  of  public  votes  and  acts.  And  this  is,  in  effect, 
to  tell  tlie  Council,  at  the  same  time  you  call  them.  That  you  do 
not  need  tliem ;  having  tlioroughly  determined  the  matter  already 
yourselves,  in  which  you  have  called  llicm  to  advise. 

"  II.  You  are  not  onlv  inconsistent  with  vourselves,  but  I  think 
sejtlittkrfji' your  votes  are  ver)'  hiconsistent  with  reason  and  justice. 

"  1.  Your  votes  imply,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  choose  none 
who  live  out  of  the  county  of  Hampshire,  to  bo  members  of  any 
Council,  which  shall  have  any  thing  to  do  in  judging  of  our  affairs, 
either  in  giving  advice  for  our  conduct,  or  to  determine  and  tinisli 
our  controversy ;  which,  as  the  case  stands,  is  contraiy  to  plain 
reason,  and  imiversally  established  maxims  of  e(]uity,  and  incon- 
sistent witli  the  most  acknowledged  rights  of  mankind.  For  it  is 
apparent  from  your  own  statement,  that  tlie  matters  of  difficulty, 
concerning  which  the  judgment  or  advice  of  any  Council  is  need- 
ed or  proposed,  are  wholly  things  a|)i)ertaining  to  a  controversy  be- 
tween me  and  the  church,  concerning  qualifications  of  candidates 
for  christian  ecclesiastical  communion ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that 
the  ministers  of  the  county  are  abnost  universally  on  one  side,  and 
against  me,  in  this  controvers}'.  And  I  desire  you  impartially  to 
consider,  whether,  if  you  should  persist  m  these  conclusions,  it 
would  be  doing,  as  you  would  be  done  by  ?  Supposing  tliat  it  had 
happened  on  my  side,  as  it  has  on  yours,  that  die  ministers  of  the 
county  had  been  as  generally  and  as  fully  on  my  side,  in  the  origi- 
nal controversy,  as  now  they  are  on  yours ;  would  you  have  thou^t 
it  reasonable,  if  I  should  in  that  case  have  insisted  upon  it,  that  you 
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should  not  be  suffered  to  go  out  of  the  county,  to  bring  ministers 
for  any  Council,  which  was  to  have  any  hand  in  judging,  advising 
or  detenuining  in  our  aflliirs  ? 

"  2.  If  I  understand  your  Vote,  you  have  determined,  That  the 
Council,  which  shall  be  called  to  advise  us  wlijit  course  to  take  un- 
der our  present  difficuhies,  shall  be  so  limited,  that  tliey  shall  have 
no  liberty  to  judge  of  our  circumstances  in  general,  and  so  advise  to 
proper  expedients  for  our  welfare  as  they  shall  think  requisite  ;  and 
That  particular  care  shall  be  taken,  that  they  shall  not  give  any 
judgment  or  advice,  with  regard  to  some  things,  which  have  been 
matters  of  difficulty  and  controversy,  between  me  and  die  church. 
And,  I  think  you,  in  effect,  have  voted,  That  they  shall  be  Umited 
to  that  one  single  thing,  viz.  fHiei/ier  the  Church  s/iall  take  lotigcr 
timCj  to  study  or  peruse  my  hook  1  For,  as  was  obseiTcd  before, 
the  other  things  which  you  mention,  cannot  belong  to  the  business  of 
the  Previous  Council,  but  are  die  proper  business  of  die  Last 
Council.     Now  against  diis,  I  object  the  following  things : 

**  (1.)  To  call  a  Council,  and  limit  them  in  this  manner,  does  not 
at  all  answer  the  present  circumstances  and  exigencies  of  this 
Church.  The  present  sorrowful  state  of  die  Church  gready  re- 
quires a  Council,  which  shall  have  liberty  to  look  into  the  whole 
state  of  oyr  case,  without  keeping  some  parts  of  our  difhculties  out 
of  their  sight,  that  diey  may  give  us  advice  what  course  we  shall 
take  for  our  welfare.  If  ever  it  was  requisite  diat  die  whole  case 
of  a  patient,  under  a  most  terrible  and  threatening  disease,  should 
be  laid  before  physicians,  it  is  requisite  diat  our  whole  case  should 
be  laid  before  a  council,  for  their  advice  with  regard  to  our  diffi- 
culties in  general.  What  we  need  a  Council  for,  if  we  need  any 
at  all,  before  a  Council  conies  to  determine  wheUier  we  shall  be 
separated  or  not,  is  if  possible,  to  find  out  a  remedy  for  our  bro- 
ken, confused  and  i)erplexed,  circumstances ;  so  that,  eidier  pastor 
and  people  may  walk  together  in  peace,  or,  at  least,  that  things 
niay  be  so  regulated,  Uiat  iliere  may  be  some  peace  while  we  are 
continued  together.  And,  if  finally,  there  should  appear  a  neces- 
sity of  a  separation,  that  things  may  be  prepared  for  an  equitable 
and  peaceable  parting.  ]}ut  to  tie  up  a  Council  to  such  a  single 
particular,  as  is  mentioned  in  your  votes,  is  utterly  to  disable  them 
from  answering  diese  ends. 

"  (2.)  It  would  be  very  absurd,  in  itself,  for  the  Church  to  come 
into  such  a  determination.  It  would  be  for  the  Chursh  to  set  itself 
up  in  a  sort  of  supremacy  and  self-sufliciency,  as  above  all  controul 
and  advice.  It  would  be  in  effect  to  sav, — '  In  these  and  these 
parts  of  the  controversy  between  us  and  our  pastor,  we  need  no 
advice,  nor  will  we  allow  a  Council  to  give  us  any.' — And  it  would 
tic  judccorous  treatment  of  any  Council,  under  any  csrcumstances, 
thus  to  tie  them  up.  The  language  of  it  would  be, — '  We,  in  these 
things,  arc  not  willing  to  trust  your  judgment,  esteeming  ourselves 
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wieer  than  you." — If  you  say  iliat  (hose  parts  of  our  contra 
which  tlie  Council  are  tied  up  fram  meddling  with,  are  very  c 
and  plain  ;  then  so  rrmch  the  less-reason  huve  you  to  fear  leaq 
them  to  the  determination  of  a  Council ;  unless  you  are  confid 
that  you  are  wiser  tlian  tliey. 

"  Foryou  to  insist  on  these  limithig  voles, nill  be  very  unequnlfl 
unfair  dealing  vnxh  me.  As  the  Council  is  to  be  tailed  lo  t 
b  matters  controverted  between  you  and  me,  one  parly  has  oo  a 
right  to  limit  the  other  party,  ns  to  the  controveriei)  points  \  ' 
shall  be  referred,  tlian  tiie  other  parly  has  to  limit  tiie  one. 
should  claim  a  power  lo  decide  in  this  matter,  and  sliould  i 
out  a  particular  point,  such  as  1  thought  would  best  sen'o 
purpose,  and  say, — '  I  will  have  iliis  matter,  and  iliis  only,  ji 
ed  of  by  a  Council;  and  as  to  other  mutters,  which  youi^ 
sire  diat  lliey  should  advise  in,  1  will  not  suffer  il :' — wotildf 
hsarken  at  all  to  it,  or  bear  such  treatment? 

"  One  thing  more  I  think  it  my  duty  to  observe  to  you,  h 
conclude.  After  your  other  votes,  you  conclude  nil  rtidi  t 
an  enforcement  of  the  whole : — "That,  provided  the  pmpc 
the  Committee,  respecting  a  Council,  etc.  should  not  be  agi 
by  me,  and  there  should  be  iiothmg  else  agreed  lo  respecunga 
Council,  and  the  ends  for  which  they  are  to  be  cidled. ;  you  « 
propose  it  to  the  chui-ch  to  vote  my  principles  so  and  so  pemidl 
and  to  manifest  a  desire  of  separation,  and  to  call  a  CouncU  M 
miss  me."  I  think  that  this  Vote,  with  these  circmti; 
pended,  is  properly  of  the  nature  of  a  Threalcning. — ^Tlai  ifl 
not  comply  wiili  what  you,  the  Committee,  shall  Ikially  in 
you  will  propose  to  the  church  to  deal  thus  wtli  me. — A 
ft  Committee  chosen  to  confer  with  me  concerning  a  i 
.|ttoceedjng,  I  might  reasonably  expect  that,  as  you  im  chi 
find  christians  to  whom  I  stand  in  the  relauon  of  a  PbsuaJ 
would  first  have  seen,  Whetlier,  by  friendly  coiiileronce,  ww  4 
not  have  amicably  agreed  on  measures  lo  be  taken.  IT  yoiifl 
thought  it  proper  to  pass  any  such  vote  at  all,  and  ta  Im  me  sev1_ 
one  would  have  thought  that  at  least  it  should  have  boon  forUirK  j 
until  you  bad  found,  by  conference,  that  I  n-oiild  agrve  to  noibiif  I 
reasonable,  and  itiat  this  should  have  been  the  last  thhtK  vn 
But,  iit  the  very  first  inteniew,  to  come  with  such  inenaoei  n 

rify  me  into  a  compliance  with  you,  beforo  n  nurd  of  o 

between  us ;  is  indeed  carrying  things  with  a  hij!;h  hand  }  of  4 
._!  entreat  you  calmly  and  seriously  to  consider. 
ft.  "  On  the  whole,  I  desire  yon  wotdd  not  persist  in  ihc  i., 
*|Bve  passed,  and  that  you  would  consider  sgain,  Wlieiltcr  ll._ 
posals,  which  were  agreed  to  by  me  and  the  former  CoraiiiittnD  flL 
church,  are  not  just  and  reasonable ;  and  the  meaMirra  thorriiiJ 
iwsed  such  as  onr  circumstances  require.  But  if  inn,  if  yanl 
ijiiok  of  any  oih&i  tuQusuEesi  wiiicli-are  '"j'linihlf.  it.~  '  * 
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dency  to  answer  llie  exigencies  of  our  present  circumslances ;  1 
hope  you  will  not  find  me  dillicult  or  backward  lo  a  compliance. 
"  I  am  your  servant,  for  Jesus'  sake, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards. 
'' JSTorthampton,  D^c  5,  1749." 

"The  next  day,  being  Wednesday,  Dec.  G,  the  Committee 
came  again  to  my  house  ;  and  after  they  w^ere  come  together,  the 
chairman,  Major  Poraroy,  told  me, — ^l^hat  tliey  had  furdier  con- 
sidered of  our  difHcidties,  or  to  that  purj)ose,  and  had  read  my  long 
letter ;  and  that  it  was  abundance  of  trouble  and  difliculty  die  church 
was  put  to  ;  and  that  it  was  the  voice  of  the  Connnittee  that  it  was 
I,  that  was  the  occasion  of  all  diis  difficulty. — "  This,"  said  he,  "  I 
say  in  the  name  of  the  Committee ;  and  Uiat,  which  I  am  now  about 
to  say,  I  will  say  in  my  own  name,  and  that  is.  That  it  may  w^ell  bo 
matter  of  solemn  consideration  to  you,  that  you  should  put  the 
church  to  so  much  trouble  and  difficulty.  And  I  would  advise  you 
to  take  the  matter  into  your  serious  and  solemn  consideration  and 
contemplation.  And,  as  lo  tlie  affair  we  are  upon,  we  have  deter- 
mined that  we  will  not  dally  about  the  matter  ;  and  therefore  we 
are  come  to  this  conclusion;"  or  words  to  that  purpose. — Then  he 
handed  me  a  paper,  containing  tlieir  conclusion  in  die  following 
words : — ^*^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  First  Church  in 
Nortliampton,  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  5,  1749 ;  Agreed  by  said  Com- 
mittee, tliat  they  will  reconnnend  to  the  church,  diat  there  be  a 
Council  mutually  chosen  by  the  church  and  Mr.  Edwards,  if  Mr. 
Eklwards  desires  to  have  a  part  in  the  choice,  lo  consist  of  seven 
or  nine  churches,  all  in  the  County  of  Hampshire ;  to  which  Coun- 
cil tlie  church  shall  represent  and  declare  the  difTerence  and  con- 
troversy, which  subsists  between  the  church  and  die  said  Edwards, 
respecting  the  Qualifications  necessary  to  admission  to  complete 
standing  in  die  Visible  Chui-ch  of  Christ ;  and  also  to  inform  the 
said  Council,  that,  since  the  opiX)silion  in  die  said  church  to  Mr. 
Edwards'  sentiments  in  the  particular  aforesaid  is  very  general ; 
and  that,  since  Mr.  Edwards,  in  this  ])articnlar,  has  dissented  from 
the  church,  and  departed  from  the  principles  on  which  he  was  set- 
tled and  ordained  Pastor  of  said  church ;  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
church  that  Mr.  Edwards  may  be  dismissed  from  snid  church,  and 
that  his  pastoral  relation  thcrolo  be  dissolvcMl ;  and  that  the  church 
shall  supplicate  die  said  Council  to  proceed  to  dismiss  and  release 
the  said  church  and  Mr.  Edwards  from  each  oilier,  if  ilic^v  shall 
judge  it  best  to  be  done  ;  and  die  church  shall  huml)ly  (Milreat  the 
said  Council,  in  the  most  impartial  manner,  to  consider  the  case 
and  desire  of  die  church." 

"After  I  had  read  diis  determination  of  the  Committee,  1  told 
(hem  that  1  desired  opportunity  for  consideration  until  die  next  day, 
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wlien  I  would  endeavour  to  come  to  a  determination  what  I  would 
do  ;  wliich  I  would  send  them  in  wTiling,  if  they  would  meet  at  any 
place  to  receive  it.  Accordingly  they  appointed  a  meeting  tlic 
next  day,  to  receive  my  determination,  and  to  conclude  on  their 
own  report  to  die  churcli. 

"  The  next  day,  being  Thursday,  Dec.  7,  the  Precinct  met  ac- 
cording to  adjournment,  and  adjourned  tliemselves  furtlier  until  tlie 
next  Tuesday,  tlie  day  after  tlie  appointed  churcli  meeting. — ^The 
same  day  also  the  Committee  of  the  church  met,  when  I  sent  them 
a  Letter,  containing  my  determination,  as  I  had  proposed ;  wliich 
was  as  follows : 

"  To  the  Committee  of  the  First  Church  in  Northampton,  at  tlieir 

meeting,  Dec.  7,  1 749. 

"Dear  Brethren, 

"  The  reasons,  which  I  have  given,  showing  it  to  be  just,  that  all 
Councils,  called  to  judge  or  advise  in  our  present  aflair,  should  be 
mutually  chosen,  and  that  I  should  have  liberty  to  nominate  some 
of  the  members  out  of  die  County,  1  think  of  most  undeniable  evi- 
dence, and  that  indeed  the  matter  is  so  plain,  that  it  does  not  pro- 
perly admit  of  any  dispute.  Yet,  since  1  find  you  are  so  resolved 
not  to  comply  with  what  I  so  reasonably  urge,  I  now,  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  to  avoid  great  tumult  and  confusion,  make  you  the 
following  offer,  viz. — ^That  the  ministers  of  this  Association  should 
be  consulted,  tliat  is  the  seven  ministers  who  live  nearest,  or  the 
Jive  nearest,  if  yoii  tliink  seven  too  many ;  and  that  it  shall  be  left 
to  their  judgment.  Whether  it  be  not  reasonable  and  best  in  tliis 
case,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  County  for  minis* 
ters  or  churches,  to  be  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  who 
are  to  judge,  whether  I  shall  be  dismissed  from  my  pastoral  office 
here  or  not  ? — and  tliat,  if  they  determine  that  it  is  best  that  tliis 
should  be  allowed,  then  tlieir  judgment  be  asked,  Whether  the 
state  of  things  be  now  ripe  for  such  a  Council  being  called  ? — 
and,  if  they  judge  diat  we  are  not  ripe  for  it,  that  we  should  ask 
their  advice.  How  we  shall  conduct  ourselves  for  the  present  ? 

"  These  ministers  are,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  die  ministers  of 
the  vicinity,  and  are  all,  save  one,  professedly  on  your  side,  in  our 
main  controversy.  If  we  go  from  these,  in  the  way  of  mutual 
choice,  I  insist  on  the  liberty  of  going  out  of  die  County. — If  you 
accept  tliis  offer,  I  now  promise  that,  whatever  the  judgment  or 
advice  of  these  ministers  shall  be,  in  die  forementioned  particulars;  1 
will  make  no  objection  against  your  choosing  any  of  them  to  be  of 
die  future  Council. 

"  As  to  your  last  conclusion  of  Dec.  6,  my  present  determination 
is,  not  to  consent  to  it,  nor  to  put  any  such  thing  to  vote,  nor  in  any 
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respect  to  havo  any  hand  in  tlie  matter ;  unless  first  advised  to  it 
by  these  ministers.  Jonathan  Edwards." 

"  P.  S.  I  request  of  you  tliat  you  would  let  me  know  what  your 
report  to  the  church  shall  be,  when  it  is  concluded  upon,  some  time 
before  tlie  meeting." 

"  When  the  Committee  had  received  and  read  this  letter,  they 
concluded  on  tlie  following  report  to  be  made  to  the  church ;  of 
which  one  oi  them  brought  me  a  copy  the  next  day,  as  follows : 

"  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the  first  church  in  North- 
ampton! chosen  by  said  church  to  devise  measures  for  the  church 
to  take,  under  their  present  difficulties,  and  to  report  to  said  church 
at  their  next  meedng ;  the  said  Committee  agreed  to  report,  That 
they  judge  it  prudence,  and  conducing  to  die  welfare  of  the  church, 
that  a  council  of  five  churches  in  the  County  of  Hampshire,  mutu- 
ally chosen  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  tlie  said  church,  be  called,  to  con- 
sider and  give  their  judgment, 

"  1.  Whether  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  church,  or  oUierwise  of 
the  controversy,  subsisting  between  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  church, 
be  ripe  for  the  calling  of  a  council,  to  judge  whether  Mr.  Edwards 
shall  be  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  office  in  said  church,  or  not ; 
which,  if  they  shall  determine  in  the  ailirmative,  tlien  to  give  their 
judgment, 

"  2.  Whether  it  be  reasonable  and  best  in  riiis  case,  and  agree- 
able to  the  consdtudon  of  these  churches,  diat  Mr.  Edwards  should 
be  allowed  to  go  out  of  die  County  of  Hampshire,  for  ministers  or 
churches,  to  be  some  of  die  members  of  a  council  for  the  purpose 
aforesaid.  But  if  tliey  shall  think  die  state  of  affairs  is  not  ripe  for 
the  calling  of  such  a  council,  dien 

"  3.  To  consider  and  advise  what  course  die  church  shall  take,  to 
ripen  affiurs  in  the  said  church,  for  such  a  council. 

"The  above  is  what  the  Conunittee  agreed  to  report  to  die 
church,  at  their  next  meeting. 

"Attest,  Ebenezer  PoMEROT,  CA'/».  of  the  Com. 

"  Northamptan,  Dec.  7,  1749." 

"  The  next  Monday,  Dec.  11,  the  church  mot  according  to  ap- 
pointment, when,  after  the  meedng  was  opened  by  prayer,  my  last 
letter  to  die  Conmiittee,  containing  my  proposed  offer  to  die  Com- 
mitte,  and  the  Committee's  report,  were  both  read.  And  dien  I 
read  to  the  church  what  follows,  containing  some  objccdons  to  the 
report  of  the  Committee : 

"  Dear  Brethren, 

**  You  very  well  know  that  what  has  been  insisted  upon  hereto- 
fiire  by  my  people,  was  that  the  neighbouring  ministers  sliould  be 
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consulted,  as  a  Previous  Council,  to  give  us  advice  what  course  we 
sliould  take,  before  the  callinic  of  a  Council  to  determine  whetlier 
pastor  and  people  slioidd  be  separated ;  and  that  I  objected  against 
it — diese  ministers  being  almost  universally,  by  their  open  profes- 
sion,  on  your  side  in  the  grand  controversy  between  you  and  me; 
— and  that  I  insisted  on  it,  as  just  and  ecpial,  tliat  I  should  have  a 
choice  with  you  in  this  council  of  advisers ;  and  that  if  those  whom 
you  chose  were  known  to  be  on  your  side  in  the  main  controversy, 
I  should  have  liberty  to  nominate  as  many  who  should  be  on  my 
side;  and  that  this  was  as  just  in  a  council,  which  should  be  called 
to  give  previous  advice,  as  in  a  council  which  should  judge  concern- 
ing the  affjiir  of  our  separation ;  because  such  a  foimdation  might 
be  laid  by  the  previous  advice  of  the  first  council,  as  might  in  ef- 
fect finish  the  whole  affair.  But,  however,  I  have  not  been  hear- 
kened to  in  tliis  matter ;  and  one  thing  urged  in  opposition  to  what 
I  insisted  on,  was,  that  according  to  the  Platform  of  Church  Disci- 
pline, such  affairs  should  be  judged  of  by  tliose  who,  wercof  tlic  vi- 
cinity, or  neighbourhood.  And  finding  after  long  urging  what  1 
looked  upon  as  my  due,  and  might  claim  as  one  of  tlie  common 
rights  of  mankind,  tliat  all  my  reasonings  were  in  vain,  I  have  now 
at  length  yielded  that  point,  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,  wliich  in  the 
whole  course  of  tliis  affair  I  have  earnestly  pursued,  have  com])licd 
witli  that  which  you  at  first  insisted  upon, — ^\'iz.  that  the  neighbouring 
ministers  sliall  be  desired  to  give  us  advice  wliat  course  to  take,  pre- 
vious to  the  council  called  to  judge  whedier  pastor  and  people  shall 
be  separated ;  and  that  I  would  leave  it  to  them  to  judge,  on  a  full 
view  of  our  case,  how  we  shall  conduct  ourselves.  Now  I  think 
you  ought  not  to  reject  what  I  offer,  and  attempt  to  constniin  me  to 
a  compliance  with  the  new  measures,  on  wliich  the  Committee 
have  agrcL  .1,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

"1.  It  would  be  a  very  unjust  proceeding.  The  neigbouring 
ministers,  on  whom  you  first  insisted,  have  indeed  much  to  preju- 
dice them  against  me  in  tliose  affairs,  being  declaredly  against  me 

the  main  controversy.  But  it  is  well  known  that  many  of  tlie 
ministers  of  the  County,  who  are  out  of  tlie  neighbourhood,  have 
had  much  more  to  prejudice  them.  These  neighbouring  ministers 
are  all  Calvinists  in  ihtiir  persuasion,  and  friends  to  the  late  revival 
of  relia;ion,  and  diose  who  have  lived  in  good  neighbourhood  and 
peace  with  me,  which  has  not  l>een  interrupted  by  any  remarkable 
breach  between  me  and  them,  or  any  known  allront  or  disgust 
which  they  have  taken.  But  witli  regard  to  the  otlier  ministers  of 
tlie  Countv  it  is  well  known,  that  four  or  five  of  tliem  have  hereto- 
fore  had  the  repntadon  of  Arminians.  Some  others  of  them  are 
known  to  have  been  strenuous  opposers  of  the  late  revival  of  reli- 
gion, for  which  I  have  been  so  public  an  advocate.  And  you  know 
that  the  dis])ute  about  the  late  work  in  die  land,  is  a  controversy 
which  has  greatly  engaged  the  feelings  of  men.     There  are  no  less 
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than  six  of  them,  who  have  either  had  a  particular  dilTcrenuc;  or 
controrei'sy  with  mo  thereupon,  or  have  in  tiujcs  past  openly  mani- 
fested towards  me  a  persoiial  hostility  or  aversion  ior  tlie  part  1  have 
taken  .herein.  Anotlier  oftiioin,onoof  tiie  senior  ministers  of  the 
County,  has  shown  a  strou;j;  prejiKiicv?,  in  this  particular  rontroversy 
"between  you  and  me,  in  something  which  he  has  s'id  to  two  of 
the  brethren  of  the  Committee  of  tliis  Church,  as  I  have  hcen  well 
informed.  Another  of  thorn  has  nn  o\ni  failier  in  tlie  town,  who  is 
one  of  the  Committee;  and  several  of  his  brothers  are  greatlv  en- 
gaged  in  this  controversy. 

"  2.  If  the  church,  at  the  same  lime  that  they  a;L|;reed  to  the 
Report  of  tlie  Committee,  should  withal  say,  diat,  if  I  had  any  un- 
reasonable objection  against  any  particular  minister,  he  should  not 
be  chosen ;  still,  proceeding  on  this  i)lan  would  be  in  many  ways 
of  unhappy  consequence.  It  would  necessitate  me  puWicly  to 
point  out  particular  ministers  of  die  County,  and  oi)enly  to  object 
those  things  agahist  tliem,  which  would  naturally  tend  to  excite  un- 
pleasant feelings  between  those  ministers  and  me — to  beget  new 
prejudices  and  revive  and  establish  old  ones.  And  then  it  is  wholly 
uncertain  what  the  church  would  esteem  reasonable  objections; 
and  this  would  open  a  door  for  new  dilhculties,  and  endless  con- 
troversy about  the  particular  members  to  be  chosen,  concerning 
the  principles  and  past  conduct  of  ministers,  and  probably  with  re- 
gard to  some  ministers,  whedier  diey  be  in  the  County  or  not :  it 
being  a  matter  of  controversy,  not  yet  decided,  concerning  threc^ 
who  used  to  be  reckoned  to  be  of  die  County,  whether  they  indeed 
be  of  the  Prorince. 

"  3.  If  the  church  sliould  now  depart  from  what  they  had  for- 
merly insisted  on,  and  I  have  now  offered  in  compliance  widi  them, 
and  sliould  act  on  the  measures  proi)osed  by  the  Committee  ;  they 
would  act  very  absurdly  and  inconsistently.  For  die  Platform  has 
heretofore  been  insisted  on,  as  directing  to  ministers  of  the  neic^h- 
boivhood,  and  seems  stiU  to  be  insisted  on  in  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  under  the  name  of  the  Constitution  of  these  Churches  ; 
and  yet  this  smne  Committee,  in  this  very  Rejwrt,  insist  on  liberty 
to  go  out  of  the  neiglibourhood,  widiout  being  limitcjd  by  any  other 
bounds  than  those  of  the  County.  Whereas  it  is  those  ministers 
whom  I  have  proposed,  and  they  only,  who  are  properly  the  minis- 
ters of  the  neighbourhood.  The  Platform  s|)eaks  of  neighbour- 
hoodSf  but  says  nothing  of  counties.  Many  of  tlie  churches  of  the 
County  are  no  more  in  the  way  of  communication  with  us,  thru 
some  churches  C4ut  of  the  County.  The  churches  in  Shctlieli', 
and  some  others  in  diis  County,  are  no  more  in  the  way  of  nuitual 
eoncem  and  intercourse  with  us  in  our  religious  aflairs,  then  the 
ehurches  in  Boston,  and  indeed  not  near  so  much.  So  that  the 
Committee  insist  upon  die  Platform,  and  on  our  being  confined  to 
the  neighbourhood,  and  vet  at  the  same  time  insist  on  libertvtb 
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deviiUe  iioni  ihc  I^lailbrm,  and  to  depurt  from  tlic  neighbourhood. 
Yea  dun'  are  yet  more  absurd ;  for  one  grand  point  that  is  in  con- 
troversy between  us,  is, — Whedier  we  shall  have  liberty  to  go  from 
the  neighbourhood,  for  any  Council  ?  And  yet  diey  insist  upon 
liberty  to  go  from  the  neighbourhood,  in  the  first  place,  for  a  Coun- 
cil, to  determine,  Whether  we  shall  have  liberty  to  go  from  the 
neighbourhood ;  which  is  the  most  gross  and  palpable  inconsis- 
tency. 

"  As  to  die  determination  of  your  forefathers,  tliirtv-six  vears 
ago.  Thai  they  tcould  he  subject  to  a  Council  of  the  Churches  of  the 
County  ;  you,  of  this  generation,  never  looked  on  it  as  any  consti- 
tution for  you,  nor  have  you  ever,  in  one  instance,  conformed  to  it; 
For  you  never  hnve  yet  in  any  one  instance,  since  I  have  been 
your  Pastor,  referred  any  thing  to  a  Council  of  Churches,  but  to 
Consistories  of  another  nature.  And  besides  the  plain  design  of 
that  vote  was,  that  all  the  churches  of  die  County  taken  together 
should  be  consociated  as  a  Standing  Council,  agreeably  to  the 
Presbyterian  Principles  of  Mr.  Stoddard,  who  was  the  first  mover 
in  that  afiair,  and  drew  that  Vote. 

"  And  moreover  what  I  now  offer,  viz.  That  our  aflkiris  should 
be  referred  to  the  ministers  of  the  Association,  to  which  wc  !>cIong, 
is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  design  of  riiat  Vote,  since  the  state 
of  the  County  is  so  exceedingly  altered  from  what  it  was  then, 
being  divided  into  difTerent  associations,  and  not  only  so,  but  be- 
come so  much  larger,  the  number  of  churches  vastly  increased, 
and  more  dispersed,  at  a  great  distance  one  from  another.  Thi** 
alteration  in  the  state  of  the  County,  renders  it  impracticable  for 
the  churches  to  abide  l)y  diat  deiernunation,  so  as  to  be  obliged, 
on  every  emergency  whereui  Uiey  need  counsel,  to  call  a  Council 
of  the  whole  County,  consisdng  of  near  sixty  members,  from  such 
distiuit  places. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  rcnewedly  insist  u}X)ji  it,  that  the  ofTer  I  make 
you  IS  in  itself  highU'  reasonable  and  fair,  yea,  diat  therein  1  evi- 
dently depart  from  my  just  right  in  compliance  whh  you,  tliat,  if 
possible,  our  afTairs  may  be  proceeded  in  with  peace  and  without 
tumult.  What  I  now  pro])ose,  is  what  you  yoiu'selves  have,  luiti! 
now,  insisted  on ;  and  1  iipj>rehend  lh(»r(?  can  be  no  imaginable  rea- 
son why  it  shoulil  now  he  de])arted  from,  unless  \x  be  to  lay  me 
under  slill  greater  disa(h'anlair;es,  and  to  have  opportunity  to  bring 
in  such  into  the  Council,  as  are  still  more  prejudiced  against  me.'* 

One  thinii:  further  I  obiecled,  which  was  aij!;ainst  the  manner  of  the 
draught  of  die  Coinmillee's  report,  which  it  is  needless  now  to  re- 
heai'se. 

"  On  diis  ensued  much  discourse.  It  was  insisted  diat,  in  my 
mentioning  the  seven  or  five  next  neighbouring  ministers,  if  these 
were  allowed  to  be  the  Council,  it  would  be  my  choosing  all  the 
Council  myself:  and  inasmuch  as  I  hefore  appeared  so  mnrli 
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against  leaving  tlicsc  matters  with  tlicm,  ])iit  now  conij)li(?cl,  tlio 
church  had  reason  lo  suspect  lliiit  I  liiicl  discovcnnl  .something  con- 
cerning these  ministers,  which  the  church  knew  not  of;  which  was 
a  sufficient  reason  why  the  church  should  not  comply  witli  my  pro- 
posal. 

"  I  added  one  thing  further  to  my  pro})osal,  viz.  That^rc  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  seven  next  neighbouring  ministers  by  mutual 
choice.     But  there  appeared  no  inclination  to  comply  witi)  this. 

"  After  this,  some  of  the  people  proj)osed  to  me,  VViiuther  I  would 
be  willing  that  a  Council  of  churches  should  be  called  out  of  dils 
neighbourhood,  instead  of  a  Council  of  Ministers.  I  replied  that  it 
seemed  altogether  needless  and  trifling,  to  put  the  churches  to  so 
much  trouble,  as  to  meet  in  Council,  only  to  tell  us  whether  we 
were  ripe  for  a  Council,  and  to  advise  us  as  to  the  manner  of  call- 
ing a  Council.  But  however  I  would  not  break  witli  the  church 
on  such  a  point,  if  they  greatly  insisted  on  it.  liut  as  soon  as  I 
had  thus  complied  with  it,  no  more  was  said  about  it  at  diat  meet- 
ing. 

*^  Afier  this  it  was  once  and  again  proposed  to  me,  and  by  seve- 
ral persons,  Whedier  I  was  willing  that  tlie  matter  should  be  refer- 
red to  three  ministers  mutually  chosen  out  of  the  seven  ? — ^because 
then  it  was  urged  that  there  might  be  somewhat  of  a  choice.  1 
somewliat  hesitated  about  it,  tliinking  die  number  too  small ;  yet 
finally  complied  ;but  as  soon  as  I  complied,  the  matter  was  entirely 
dropped,  and  no  more  said  about  it. 

"  Last  of  ail,  it  was  proposed  by  one  of  the  leading  brethren  of 
the  church,  that  the  whole  eight  ministers  of  which  the  Association 
consisted  be  called  togeilier,  with  liberty  of  objecting,  on  each  side, 
against  any  of  the  members,  after  they  were  come  togedier;  the 
objections  to  be  judged  of  by  the  rest.  I  also  manifested  my 
readiness  to  comply  with  this.  But  nothing  was  said  by  the 
church,  whetlier  dicy  would  comply  with  this  or  not;  and  nothing 
was  done  at  this  meeting,  but  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until  die 
next  day  at  two  o'clock. 

"  Tlie  next  day,  Dec.  12,  die  Precinct  met  au;ain,  at  one  o'clock, 
according  to  adjouninient,  and  adjourned  Uiemselves  further  to  the 
next  Monday,  Dec.  1  (3. 

"  The  same  dav  die  church  met  aicain,  acrordina;  to  dieir  ad- 
joumment,  at  2  o'clock  ;  when,  after  lonir  debatinir  and  much 
earnest  talk  till  after  sun-down,  the  church  at  b.'nu:tli  parsed  the  fol- 
lowing Votes : 

"1.  That  a  Council  should  be  rallrd  to  advise  us  under  our 
present  difficuhics,  previous  to  any  Council  that  may  be  ciilk^d  lo 
judge  whetlier  Pastors  and  Pecjple  should  be  separated ;  and  diat 
It  should  be  left  to  their  judgment,  11  hither  it  he  not  reasonable 
tmd  best  in  this  ctisCj  that  1  should  be  atlotecd  to  go  out  of  thr 
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County  for  Ministers^  or  Churches^  to  he  some  of  the  members 
'»/'  thv  Council,  who  are  to  jffdf^e,  whvthct  I  shall  be  dismissed 
fnnti  my  pastoral  office  hcrr  or  not ;  and  that  if  tlicy  determine 
thai  it  is  host  tliat  this  should  be  allowed,  then  their  judgment  bf 
a.sked,  IVhitlnr  the  state  of  things  he  now  ripe  for  such  a  Council 
bitisr  rallffl ;  and,  if  they  jud2;e  \vc  are  not  ripe  for  it,  we  should 
ask  their  adxice,  How  wr  should  conduct  ourselves  for  t  fie  present, 

"J.  Thai  the  Coimeil  should  consist  of  fi\e  ministers,  niutuall.v 
chosen  onl  ol  tht*  sevcni  nearest  ministers." 

•'  After  this  vote  was  passed,  it  was  urged  that  it  should  be  five 
churches,  instead  of  five  ministers  ;  to  which  I  yielded,  after  some 
ohj«Tliiii^ ;  and  then  the  follow^ing  V'ote  was  pas>ed  : 

'*  W.  That  the  C*ouncil  shall  he  a  Council  of  Clnnrhes.  But 
onlv  there  shall  he  liheily  given  to  both  Pastor  and  FeojJe,  if  they 
h;ive  any  ohjcK'tiiMis  against  any  of  the  Messengers  that  sliall  be 
chosen,  as  milit  persons  to  judge  in  diese  matters,  to  offer  their 
objections  before  the  Council  when  met,  who  shall  judge  -of  the 
validity  or  sufficiency  of  those  objections." 

"  Then  we  proceeded  to  nomhiatc  churches.  I  first  nominated 
die  church  of  Soudi  lladley  ;  but  diis  was  objected  against;  and  a 
WTiting  was  producetl  under  the  hands  of  Ebenezer  Pomroy  and 
his  Wile,  testifying  some  tilings  which  they  had  heard  the  minister 
of  South  lladley,  die  Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  say,  manifesting  his 
mind  in  some  of  those  things  of  which  the  Council  were  to  judge. 
After  considerable  discourse  on  the  matter,  the  church  finally  re- 
fused to  allow  that  church  to  be  of  the  Council.  And  the  follow- 
;rhe3  were  agn-ed  upon,  \iz.  the  First  Church  in  Hadley, 
(1k^  Church  in  Hatfield,  the  Church  in  Sunderland,  the  Church  of 
Cold  Si)ring,  and  the  Second  Church  in  Norlhampton. 

"Then  the  church  proceeded  to  choose  agenti>  to  represent 
them  and  manage  their  cause  before  the  Council,  and  diey  chose 
the  Won.  Ebenezer  Pomroy,  I^ieut.  Noah  Wright,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Hav.ley. 

'''J'hen  several  of  the  brethren  earnestlv  ury:ed,  that  the  affair  of  our 
attending  the  Sacrament  of  die  liorii's  Sujiper  should  be  reconsid- 
ered, insislinj:  that  this  Ordinance  ought  to  be  upheld  among  us. 
After  some  discourse  it  was  put  to  vole, —  IVhether  the  Churchy  on 
second  considerarinn^  thought  it  hcst^  that  that  Ordinance  shovid  be 
tiidhhK  and  accordlntrly  a  Sacrament  Sfnedily  appointed'? — and  it 
p::>.rd  in  the  JVegative^  by  a  ver)-  great  majority.  Then  the 
liuirch  meeting  was  dissolved. 

**  Mr.  Joseph  llawky  liaving  been  absent,  when  chosen  one  of 
ih«'  A'rents  of  the  Church,  afterwards  came  to  me,  desiring  me  to 
•nfevm  the  church,  that  he  declined  serving  in  that  capacity.     Ac- 
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obirdingly,  I  stayed  tlie  church,  on  the  Sabbatli,  Dec.  17,  and  In- 
formed them  of  it ;  when  some  of  the  brethren  desired  to  know 
the  reason  why  he  declined  serving.  Upon  which  he  gave  this 
reason.  That  his  judgment  was  so  different  from  tliat  of  die  church, 
in  those  points  whicli  were  referred  to  the  judgment  of  the  Coun- 
cil, that  he  could  not  in  conscience  plead  beiore  tlie  Council,  for 
those  things  on  which  die  church  insisted,  or  to  that  purpose. — 
Then  it  was  put  to  vote,  whether  the  church  would  add  any  other 
to  those  who  had  already  been  chosen.'**' 

**Tlie  next  Monday,  Dec.  18,  die  Precinct  met  again,  accord- 
ing to  adjournment ;  when  it  was  proposed  to  the  Precinct,  and 
much  urged  by  some  of  the  principal  men,  that  die  Precinct 
should,  by  a  vote,  manifest  their  desire  that  I  should  not  continue 
their  minister,  unless  I  altered  my  opinion,  and  a  draft  for  such  a 
vote  was  proposed  by  the  Moderator  ;  but  others  much  opposing 
it,  as  not  proper  before  the  advice  of  a  Council  had  been  asked,  it 
was  not  put  to  vote. 

"  At  this  meeting,  the  Precinct  voted  to  send  to  Major  Lyman, 
of  Suf{icld,f  and  hire  him  to  come  and  plead  their  cause  at  the 
approaching  Council ;  and  appointed  a  man  to  go  to  him  for  that 
end.     Then  the  meeting  was  adjourned  for  a  fortnight." 


*  The  rcfiuU  of  this  vote  is  not  mentioned. 

t  The  Hon.  PiiiNRAH  LvMAV,  an  eminent  Counsellour  at  Law,  and  after- 
wardn  Major- General,  firftl  in  ih;^,  Vrovinciul  i^urvice,  and  then  in  t lie  British 
Amny.     If  c  declined  the  proi'oscd  service. 
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^Meeting  of  Previous  Council. — Remarks  of  Mr,  Edwards^  f^a 
the  qu^stion^  miethcr  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the. 
county  J  in  the  choice  of  the  Final  Council. — Remarks  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards^ on  the  question^  Whether  th^  state  of  things  was  ripe  for 
a  Final  Council. — Proposal  of  Mr.  Edwards. — Result. — Ad- 
joumment. — Measures  of  both  parties. 

"The  next  week  on  Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  the  Council  iliat  was 
chosen,  met  ;*  and  tliis  Narrative,  viz.  the  preceduig  part  of  il, 
was  read  to  them.     And  ilien  they  proceeded  to  hear  botli  what 
the  Pastor  and  tlie  Agents  of  the  Church  had  to  offer  on  tiK>se  ar- 
ticles, which  the  Council  had  been  desired  to  judge  of,  and  advise 
in."     On  the  question,  Whether  it  was  not  reasonable  and  best,  that 
.Ae  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  county,  for  Ministers  or 
Churches  to  be  som^  of  the  members  of  the  Council,  who  were  to 
Judge,  whether  he  should  be  dismissed  from  his  pastoral  office,  or 
not; — ^Mr.  Edwards  submitted  to  the  Council  the  following  re- 
marks: 

"  In  order  to  determine — Whedier  I  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  county,  in  my  choice  of  a  part  of  the  Council,  which  is 
to  decide  on  the  question  of  my  dismission ;  it  should  be  j)articu- 
larly  considered — What  the  business  of  such  a  Council  will  be. 
And  here  I  would  obserie, 

"  1.  That  the  business  of  that  Council  will  not  be  to  judge, 
Whether  my  opinion,  on  the  point  in  controversy,  be  right,  or  not ; 
for  that  would  be  only  to  determine.  Whether  my  opinion  a 7i.d  theirs 
be  the  same  ;  which  is  supjiosed  to  be  a  thing  perfectly  known  be- 
fore tlie  calling  of  the  Council.  On  such  a  poinl,  the  opinion  of 
ministers  and  churches  cannot  easily  be  hid,  and  they  will  be  cho- 
sen on  each  side,  because  they  are  either  of  the  one  opinion  or 
of  the  otlier. 

"2.  Nor  will  it  be  the  main  business  of  that  Council,  to  judge, — 
IVheiher,  or  no,  I  should  finally  continue  the  pastor  of  this  churchy 
if  the  people,  after  all  fair  means  used,  and  all  proper  steps  taken 
io  effect  an  accommodation,  should  finally  desire  that  I  should  not 


*  The  miniHters  wlio  coinposod  thin  Council,  were,  the  Rev.  (Miester  Wil- 
liams of  Hadley,  tlio  Rev.  Mr.  \Voo(lbrid«re  of  Ilalfiflcl,  !lio  Kov.  Mr.  Billinsrp 
of  Cold  Sprine,  f  Bclrhcrlown.)  and  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Judd  of  WcHt-Hamptoih. 
Thenamcv  of  tlio  UeWatcs  are  not  known. 
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be  their  pastor? — I  have  never  given  this  Church  tJie  least  reason 
to  suspect,  that  I  had  any  such  thinu:  in  view,  hy  any  of  my  con- 
duct. And  besides,  I  stand  ready  to  save  any  Council  the  trouble 
of  judging  in  that  matter.  11*  the  Church  would  in  the  first  place 
give  me  a  fair  hearing,  and  take  all  })roper  previous  steps,  and  treat 
me  in  that  respect  with  justice,  and  answerably  to  die  obligations 
which  they  owe  me  as  their  j)aslor,  and  yet  finally  should  desire 
rny  dismission ;  I  should  trouble  a  Council  no  farther,  than  barely 
to  g:ive  me  lea\e  to  relin(juish  my  pasitoral  oflico. 

"  But,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  business  of  that  Council  will  consist 
chiefly  in  the  followinK  thinu:s  : 

"  1.  In  determining  whether  the  pastor  and  church  ought  to  be 
separated,  they  nuist  have  liberty  to  do  what  they  can  towards  ef- 
fecting an  a<^commodation.     It  will  be  unreasonable  to  call  a  Coun- 
cil, to  decide  on  the  question  of  separation,  and  yet  so  tie  up  their 
hands,  that  tliey  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  on  the  supiK)sition, 
tliat  die  disease  is  des])erate,  widiout  allowing  them  to  judge  of  that 
matter  for  themselves,  or  to  use  any  means  or  endeavours  for  a 
cure.     The  sepai-ating  of  pastor  and  people  will  be  an  important 
event — an  event  followed  by  great,  extensive  and  very  unhappy, 
consequences,  and  ought  not  to  be  done  widiout  obvious  and  irre- 
irie\-ablc  necessity,     lliat  necessity  ought  not  to  be  determined, 
merely  by  the  parties  at  variance ;  l)ut  by  the   Council,  which 
judges  whether  we  must  be  parted,  or  not.     The  desperateness  of 
the  disease  should  not  be  determined  by  the  patient,  but  by  the 
physician.     That  Council  nuist  have  our  whole  case  laid  before 
them,  and  then  they  must  judge,  IVhcihcr  it  tvill  be  worth  th€  whih 
to  use  any  endravovrs  for  an  accommodation.     And,  if  they  judge 
that  it  is  worth  the  while,  then  they  must  have  liberty  to  use   their 
best  skill,  in  order  to  eilect  it.     For  my  part,  though  1  confess 
there  appears  to  me  no  probability  of  our  dilllculties  e\er  behig  ad- 
justed ;  yet  1  feel  tliat  I  am  not  infallible,  nor  able  certainly  to  de- 
termine that  they  cannot.     I  cannot  certainly  say  that  a  Council 
cannot  enlighten  me,  so  as  to  make  my  conscience  easy  as  to  any 
point  of  practice,  so  as  to  proceed  hi  it  with  a  gcx)d  conscience. 
Nor  can  my  people,  as  I  apprehend,  certainly  determine  that  no 
Council  can  ever  satisfy  them,  as  to  any  |)oint  on  which  we  are 
now  divided.     It  is  worth  the  while  to  try  the  skill  of  some  of  the 
ablest  divines  in  tiie  land  ;  and  indeed  it  is  necessary  that  h  should 
l*e  done,  before  we  proceed  to  an  act,  fraught  with  such  important 
f*oiisequences,  as  the  separation  of  pastor  and  jieople.     And  here 
the  question  arises.  What  sort  of  a  Council  is  proper  to  be  employ- 
od  in  such  an  attempt  ? — a  Council  wholly  consisting  of  divines  on 
one  side  in  the  controversy  ? — or  a  Council  consisting  of  some  on 
both  sides  ? 

"  2.  If  they  conclude  tliat  there  is  no  hope  of  an  accommodation, 
they  will  then  be  called  upon  to  decide — Whcihpr  the  parties  arc 
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now  ripe  for  a  separation.  And  Uie  grand  point  here  prosenieil 
to  iheni  will  be,  What  justice  demands^  with  regard  to  each  party. 
The  claims  of  both  parlies  must  be  weighed  by  them,  as  in  a  bal- 
ance. On  the  one  hand,  they  must  deterniino  what  are  the  just 
claims  of  tlie  people,  and  whether  my  continuance  here  can  be  con- 
sistent with  dicir  rij^hts.  On  the  other,  they  nnjst  consider,  what  I 
can  claim  by  nrtue  of  my  rt^hilicMi  to  the  people  as  their  pastor, 
whether  the  slops  whirh  ou^ht  to  be  taken  previous  to  a  sepanition 
have  actually  been  taken ;  whether  they  have  given  me  a  hearing 
on  the  question  in  dispute,  and  have  done  me  justice  in  this  con- 
troversy, so  that  nothing  rcmahis  which  I  can  fairly  demand  of  thcni^ 
belore  they  can  fairly  demand  a  release  from  all  their  obligations  to 
me  as  their  pastor.  The  case  presented  to  them  for  tlieir  decision 
will  therefore  be  a  case  of  simple  justice  and  equity,  between  two 
parlies  at  variance.  And  here  the  question  again  arises,  What  sort 
of  a  Council  is  proj)er  to  be  employed  in  deciding  such  a  case  ? — a 
Council  wholly  consisting  of  divines  on  one  side  in  tlie  controversy? 
— or  a  Council  consisting  of  some  on  both  sides  ? 

"  3.  If  the  future  council  shoidd  decide  on  an  immediate  separa- 
tion between  pastor  and  people,  they  must  also  set '  forth  to  the 
world,  in  their  result,  the  reasons  of  their  decision.  They  must 
explicitly  declare,  Whether  it  is  for  any  thing  hlamc^worthy  and 
scandalous  in  the  pastor,  which  renders  him  unfit  for  the  ministry^ 
and  worthij  to  be  dismissed  from  it?  or — H'hethcr  he.  is  innocent  tn 
thr  affair? — How  far  he  has  conducted  himself  well,  and  treated 
liis  people  justly?  and.  How  far  they  can  recommend  him  as  fit  U> 
be  einploycMJ  elsewhere  in  the  work  of  the  ministr}'  ?  This  is  what 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  and  what  the  very  nature  of  things  renders^ 
just  and  necessary.  I^ut  the  state  of  the  present  case  renders  it 
necessary  in  a  j)eculiar  manner,  and  that  on  several  accomits. 
One  is,  the  well  known  fact,  that  many  reports  have  bc(?n  industri- 
ously circulated  through  the  countiy,  relative  to  my  conduct  in  iJiis 
afliiir,  which  are  greatly  to  my  disadvantai^e.  It  is  continuallv  as- 
serted by  my  opposers,  that  i  wish  to  Ijord  it  over  God's  heritage, 
that  I  am  contentious  and  quarndsonie,  thai  1  am  obstinate,  stiff  and 
inflexible,  and  that  I  would  not  yield  nn  ace  in  my  opinion  to  save 
myself  and  my  family  from  ruin. — Another  is,  that  my  people 
themselves,  have  rendered  it  absoluteh  iircessarv,  in  that,  from 
tmie  to  time,  I  have  been  publicly  binned  an!  highly  charged,  with 
regard  to  my  conduct.  As  this  appears  evidently  the  prevailing 
disposhion  of  my  people,  to  cast  blame  upon  me,  and  they  do  it 
here  openly  and  publicly  from  time  to  time,  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  tliat  they  restrain  themselves  abroad.  And  as  there  is  a  great 
nmltitiide  of  tliem,  many  mouths,  to  reproach  nie,  and  they  are 
very  much  abroad  in  various  parts  of  New  England,  and  I  have 
only  my  own  single  voice  to  defend  myself  witli ;  so  there  seems 
to  be  no  otlier  way  for  my  defence,  tlian  by  the  enquiry  aod  judg- 
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uient  of  an  impiutial  Council.  And  ilien,  hesides  the  reproaches 
of  my  pco])le  by  word  of  moulh,  their  public  conduct  towards  me  is 
such,  as  casts  a  reproach  upon  me.  The  whole  series  of 
tlieir  conduct  has  tliis  language;,  uttered  too  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
I  am  most  insuflerably  criminal.  This  is  particidarly  true  of  their 
openly  refusing,  once  and  again,  to  receive  the  Sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  at  my  hands.  It  has  this  look — that  1  am  a  scan- 
dalous person :  this  is  the  language  of  it :  it  has  this  appearance  to 
die  world.  Of  course  this  future  Council  will  unavoiiiably  have  to 
judge  between  me  and  my  people,  in  this  matter.  And  here  again 
the  same  question  presents  itself — What  sort  of  a  Council  is  j^roper 
to  be  employed,  in  deciding  on  my  conduct  and  character  ? — A 
CouQcil  consisting  wholly  oi  those,  w  ho  are  know^n  to  be  against 
mc,  and  to  side  with  my  opposers ;  or  a  Council  consisting  of  some 
on  both  sides  .^ 

"  These  three  things,  it  is  plain,  will  constitute  tlic  main  business 
of  the  future  Council ;  and  the  question — What  kind  of  a  Council 
is  requisite  to  judge  in  such  a  case,  and  to  decide  on  these  points, 
^-cannot,  I  humbly  conceive,  be  a  matter  of  any  difliculty.  It 
must  be  evident  to  every  man  of  die  least  reflection,  that  an  linpar- 
iial  Council  is  indispensable,  or  at  least,  a  Council  so  constituted, 
that  it  may  be  as  near  to  impartiality  as  may  be.  This  will  appear, 
if  each  of  diese  diree  iK)ints,  on  which  the  Council  must  judge,  is 
duly  considered. — ^If  they  ai-e  to  attemj)t  an  accommotlation,  or  to 
bring  the  two  distant  parties  together ;  surely  it  is  proper  that  the 
Council,  which  is  to  ao  this,  should  be  themselves  in  the  middle, 
and  not  all  on  one  side,  or  with  one  of  the  distant  parties. — If  lliey 
are  to  decide, — ^Whether  the  Church  have  done  me  justice  in  this 
controversy,  as  to  what  I  can  demand  of  them,  before  they  can  de- 
mand a  separation? — need  I  ask,  whetlier  the  tribunal  which  is  to 
decide  a  simple  point  of  eqiiiiy,  between  two  parlies  at  variance,  in 
a  case  deeply  interesihig  to  Ixnh,  ought  to  he  impartial  ?  And,  if 
they  are  to  judge  between  two  ])arties,  one  of  which  blames  and 
condemns  die  other  in  a  very  open  manner,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
decide,  whedier  these  accusations  are  just,  and  w  hether  the  accus- 
ed is  iiuiocent,  or  guilty;  does  this  venerable  Council  need  an  ar- 
^ment  from  me,  to  prove  to  ihem  that  impartiality  is  an  essential 
quaJificaUon  in  die  tribunal,  which  is  to  judge  between  two  such 
pardes,  and  diat  die  members  of  it  ought  not,  all  of  them,  to  be  on 
the  side  of  die  party,  which  lays  the  blame  and  brings  the  charge  ; 
but  a  part  of  them  on  the  side  of  the  party  blamed  in  die  original 
controversy  ?  Since,  in  this  case,  we  cannot  expect  to  obtain  a 
Council,  which  shall  be  impartial  in  die  most  proper  sense — in  the 
sense  diat  each  member,  taken  singly,  shall  be  impartial— but  all 
must  be  sup()Osed  to  be  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  die  main  con- 
troversy ;  there  ought  therefore  to  be  that,  which  shall  he  in  some 
measure  an  equivalent — there  ought  to  be  a  balance  in  the  Coun- 
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Jfoi — SO  tliat,  putting  both  parts  logetlier,  llie  whole  Couaslory 
'  be  looked  ujion  as  it  were  impartial ;  and,  if  one  of  llie 
choose  those  who  are  on  their  side  in  the  main  coiitroversy,  Uie  ol 
should  also  be  allowed  to  choose  such  as  are  on  his  ;  and  neil 
paily  tied  up  lo  such  limits  in  his  choice,  Uiat  all  opportunKy  of 
tolerable  degree  of  impartiality  in  the  Council,  should  be 
eluded. 

"  Hence  it  must  be  reasonable  tliat,  in  the  choice  of  the  Tut 
Council,  I  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  this 
for  some  of  the  members ;  it  being  a  fact  perfectly  well 
concerning  the  ministers  and  churches  of  ihe  county,  that  they 
almost  universally  on  one  side  in  the  ori^nal  controversy, 
tliis  is  tlie  point  now  to  be  determined  by  this  reverend  Council.  | 
would  endeavour  therefore,  in  the  lirst  place,  to  show  that  ii  is 
sonable  and  necessary  diat  I  should  be  allowed  tliis  liberty, 
partiality  is  to  be  sought  in  the  Council ;  and  in  ilic  secoiHli 
mention  several  circumstances,  whicli  render  it  highly  expet" 

"  I  freely  own  tliat  it  is  a  good  general  rule,  that  CotutcUs,  wi 
are  to  judge  of  difficulties  arising  in  particular  churches,  aitouldl 
ctMistituled  of  neighbouring  churches.     But  to  say,  tliat  liaa  ' 
rule  so  established  by  the  word  of  God,  or  the  reason  and  nUi 
things,  and  made  so  universal,  tliat  it  never  nil!  or  can  admit  of  i 
exception,  and  never,  in  any  case  whatsoever,  ought  to  l>c  di 
ed  with,  is  carrying  tlie  matter  to  such  an  unreasonable  lenj 
no  one  of  the  members  of  lliis  reverend  Council  would 
Let  us  suppose  a  case,  which  is  not  impossible,  that  a  whole  an 
bourhood  of  ministers  were  nearly  related  to  one  of  two 
between  whom  a  Council  was  to  judge ;  would  any  one  say,  in  sorb 
a  case,  that  tlioy,  and  they  only  must  be  tlie  judges,  Ii«c4iuw  ifj 
live  iu  the  neighbom-hood  ?  Would  any  oue  imagine,  Uiat  tin  IHR 
circumstance  of  vicinity,  or  of  couply  limits,  as  fixed  by  ibo  dii 
power,  ought  to  outweigh  such  an  essential  oireiunsiaitce  aa  tm- 
KMOguinity ;  however  the  ministers  of  tlic  neighbonrbood  micfat  bl 
n  of  wisdom  and  great  integrity  ?  Now,  though  i>erhsnsntB9 
^  disputed,  whether  vitity  of  stiitimenC,  in  matters  of  rvligiOB,  1m 
ft  equal  tendency  to  prejudice  the  mind,  in  favour  of         *   " 

sons  and  tlieir  behaviour,  with  comajigvinUy  ;  yet  1  supL„ 
Sbe  a  point  beyond  dispute,  tliat  it  has  a  powerful  tendency  }i 
bat  divtrsity  of  sentiment  has  an  coually  powerful  lendcucy  ni 
judice  the  mind,  not  only  against  ilie  ducirine^  whicli  are  onp 
to  iliose  we  embrace,  but  agsunst  the  persons  wlio  iiiinNlucn 
maintain  them.  In  all  ages  and  nations,  diversity  of  rvligi 
timcnt  has  occasioned  unci larttablcn ess  and  cciisdii.nK 
kind,  one  toivai-ds  noother;  and  the  strongd  ; 
hare  appealed  among  men,  lin^-e  been  owing  i' < 
often  has  this  been  true,  whore  the  dttTereiiCf  li  . 
not  fiiiidiunenial.     Such  is  the  weaknesa  of  iiuiuini   i, 
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point,  that  few  men  get  the  mastery  of  this  temptation.  Hero  and 
there,  an  eminently  s;rcat  man  appears  to  have  conquered  its  influ- 
ence. Yet,  even  among  great  men,  such  instances  are  rare.  How 
evident  is  it,  that  men  of  distinguished  Icaniing  and  talents,  and  of 
eminent  piety,  are  often  powerfully  influenced  by  tliis  prejudice, 
and  that  insensibly  to  themselves.  And  if  we  examine  the  history 
of  ages  past,  we  shall  find  abundant  evidence,  that  even  consan- 
guinity itself  docs  not  render  us  more  liable  to  powerful  prejudices, 
than  diis  very  cause. 

"  The  prejudices,  to  which  we  are  thus  exposed,  are  not  merely 
against  the  persons  of  individuals,  but  against  their  conduct;  espe- 
cially against  that  part  of  their  conduct  which  is  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  opinions,  in  avowing  and  maintaining  them,  and 
in  endeavouring  to  introduce  and  propagate  diem.  How  grcady 
have  the  members,  and  especially  the  ministers,  of  the  Church  of 
England,  even  those  among  them  who  are  great  and  good  men, 
been  prejudiced  against  the  persons  and  conduct  of  Dissenters ; 
and  how  have  they  accused  them  of  bigotry,  blind  zeal,  and  per- 
verseness.  And  how  fully  has  our  liability  to  prejudices  of  this 
nature,  been  exemplified  of  late  in  New  England,  in  persons  of 
opposite  opinions,  respecting  the  late  extensive  Revival  of  Religion ; 
how  stnmg  have  been  the  prejudices  occasioned  Uiereby  against 
the  persons  and  conduct  of  many  individuals.  Especially  is  this 
true,  when  the  controversy  about  the  opposite  religious  opinions  w 
in  the  height  of  agitation.  Above  all  is  the  temptation  great,  ^vith 
respect  to  the  individual,  who  is  die  first  and  main  occasion  of  the 
controversy,  and  appears  as  the  head  and  spring  of  the  whole  de- 
bate, as  moved  and  maintained  in  the  given  time  and  place ;  which 
b  precisely  my  case  in  the  exisUng  controversy. 

"And  die  influence  of  this  cause  to  bias  the  minds  of  men,  has 
been  strikingly  exemplified,  in  this  very  case,  in  ministers  of  good 
character,  and  such  as  in  other  respects  have  been  very  friendly  to 
me.  Since  this  controversy  has  existed  at  Northampton,  I  have 
had  occasion  to  converse  with  many  gentlemen  in  the  ministry,  on 
both  sides  of  the  question  ;  and  I  find  a  vast  difference,  between 
those  on  one  side  and  those  on  the  other,  in  regard  to  their  charity 
with  respect  to  me  and  my  conduct.  Those  on  one  side  arc  more 
apt  to  give  heed  to  reports,  which  they  have  heard  to  my  disadvan- 
tage, and  to  be  enquiring  whh  concern  into  such  and  such  parts  of 
my  conduct.  They  receive,  with  hesitation  and  diflicuhy,  the  ex- 
planations which  I  give,  and  the  reasons  wliich  I  offer,  and  entertain 
surmises  and  jealousies  of  my  design,  and  of  the  motives  by  which 
I  am  governed.  But  w-ith  the  ministers  of  the  odier  side,  I  find 
nothing  of  this  nature. 

"  It  is  very  obvious,  that  die  members  of  this  church  Uiemselvcs 
arc  pcrfecdy  aware  of  the  tendency  of  religious  opinions  to  bias  the 
minds  of  men  in  this  very  controversy.     VVhen  one  of  the  brethren 
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at  a  lalcCliiin-b  mcctinj^,  »i>oko  in  iny  favour,  on  one  of  the  |K)inl> 
now  lol)e  decided  by  iIk;  ('oiiiicil ;  one  of  the  influential  members,  an 
officer  in  the  dmrch  and  mw  of  tlie  church  Connnitlee  rose,  and  (old 
the  church,  that  what  that  brother  had  said  was  tlie  loss  to  be  re^ardotl, 
because  he  had  manifested  iiimself  to  he  of  my  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  Qtialifications  for  comnninion.  And  the  public  acts  of  this 
people,  show  how  fully  sensible  lh<'y  are  of  the  strong  tentlency, 
which  sameness  or  contrariety  of  opinion  will  liave  to  prejudice 
ministers  and  churches.  To  what  other  cause  but  such  a  conscious- 
ness, shall  we  attribute  the  fact,  that  they  strive  so  laborionsly  and 
perseverindy,  to  confine  me  exclusively,  in  die  ultimate  decision  of 
this  controversy,  to  judjres  who  are  on  tlu^ir  side  of  the  rpiestion  ; 
and  drat  iIht  have  hired  able  (^ouns(?l,  to  |)lead  in  their  behalf  for 
this  very  pmpose.  If  identity,  or  diversity,  of  religious  sentiment 
bas  no  tendency  to  bias  the  mind,  why  all  this  anxiety,  and  eflbrt, 
and  expence,  and  strnir;i:linu;  to  confine  me  to  judges,  who  diller 
from  me  and  agree  whh  themselves? 

"  As  to  die  neiidibourinc;  ministers,  I  sincerely  ])rofess  a  very 
honourable  esteem  of  them,  and  desire  to  be  thankful  that  1  have 
lived  in  peace  and  friendship  with  them  ;  and  1  doubt  not  that  they 
arc  gentlemen  of  loo  much  judgment  and  candour,  to  rce;ard  it  as 
a  j)ersonal  refl(?ction,  when  1  supi)osc  diem,  as  well  as  otliers,  lialde 
to  prejudices  from  this  cause.  I  ])resume  none  of  us  are  unwilling 
to  own,  that  we  are  tlu;  subjects  of  the  common  infirmities  of  human 
nature;  and  doubtless  we  have  found  this  the  fact  in  so  manv  in- 
Stances,  that  we  should  in  some  cases  not  think  it  wisdom  to  trust 
our  own  hiiarts. 

"This  then  bein^  so  evidently  die  case,  if  the  Decisive  Council 
arc  generally  of  an  opinion  contrary  to  mine,  and  tiie  s.'iiMi>  with 
that  of  my  opposers,  on  the  matter  hi  dispute,  diey  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  impartial ;  and  of  course  I  diall  have  no  fair  chance  for 
justice  from  them ;  and  bhall  not,  in  debatint;  and  determining  the 
matter  in  controversy,  stand  on  e(|ual  icround  with  the  other  party. 

"  Tlie  point  then  is  plain,  beyond  all  question,  diat  1  ought  not  to 
be  confined  to  sucli  a  Council. 

"  How  tender  does  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  all  civilized  nations 
teach  tliem  to  be  towards  every  oiu^,  who  has  a  deej>ly  interesline: 
cause  de]wn(ling,  with  regard  to  the  impartiality  of  his  judges. 
When  he  has  any  objections  a;rainsl  any  (Hie,  ])ro|)o>ed  as  a  judge, 
how  easily  do  they  admit  them,  if  diere  be  the  h-ast  appearance  of 
any  circumstance,  tending  to  bias  and  i>rejinlice  the  mind.  How 
readily,  for  example,  are  such  objections  admitted  against  any  who 
are  nominated  to  be  of  a  Jury  ? 

"Ijocal  proximity,  1  fully  admit,  ought  ordhiarily  to  be  regarded 
ns  a  circiinistance  of  weight  in  a  Council  who  are  to  be  judges  in  a 
religious  controversy ;  btit  in  no  measure  of  equal  weight  with  the 
essential  qualifications  of  the  judges  themselves.     And  as  to  the 
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qualifications  of  a  judge,  what  is  so  essential  as  Impartiality  ?  What 
can  be  more  essential  in  a  balance,  which  is  to  determine  the  true 
weight  of  thingis,  than  that  the  scales  1)e  even  ? 

"  Thus  I  have  given  my  reasons  why  I  think  the  rules  of  equity 
and  a  regard  to  tlie  common  rights  of  mankind,  do  most  evidently 
require,  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
County,  in  my  choice  of  some  of  tlie  members  of  the  future  Coun- 
cil- 1  now  proced  to  mention  several  circumstances,  which  render 
it  higlily  expedient  that  I  should  have  this  liberty. 

"  This  Rev.  Council  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  it  deej>ly  con- 
cerns my  reputation  and  my  future  usefulness,  as  well  as  the  subsist- 
ence of  my  family,  that  I  should  have  justice  done  me  in  the  re- 
sult of  the  Future  Council ;  and  of  course  that  that  Council  should 
be  an  impartial  Council.  The  removal  of  a  minister  from  liis  peo- 
ple ordinarily  lays  him  under  great  disadvantages,  and  commonly 
hurts  his  reputation  though  indeed  he  be  not  to  blame.  There  is 
left  on  the  minds  of  the  world  some  suspicion,  whether  something 
or  other  blame-worthy  or  unhappy  in  him,  liis  temper,  or  conduct, 
was  not  the  cause.  People  therefore  are  generally  not  so  willing 
to  employ  such  removed  ministers.  There  is  commonly  a  great 
deal  said  against  them  ;  and  how  much  of  it  is  true  and  just,  and 
how  much  unjust  and  false,  the  world  do  not  know,  and  do  not  think 
themselves  obliged  to  be  at  tlie  trouble  of  enquiring ;  but  rather 
tlunk  it  their  province  to  have  notliing  to  do  with  them.  Hence, 
as  I  tliiiik  I  have  been  imiocent,  and  conscientious,  and  fair  and 
fidtfafuly  with  my  people  in  this  affair,  according  to  tlie  best  light 
which  I  enjoy ;  so  it  concerns  me  greatly,  that  I  should  have  full 
justice  done  me,  in  the  result  of  the  Final  Council. 

"  That  some  of  the  members  of  tliat  Council  should  come  from 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  County,  deeply  concerns  my  future  useful- 
ness in  anotlicr  respect ;  \iz.  That  if  I  am  ever  employed  in  tlie 
work  of  the  ministry  hereafter,  it  is  not  probable  diat  it  mW  be  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  or  any  where  in  tliese  western  parts  of 
New  England ;  and  it  will  have  a  vastly  greater  influence  as  to  my 
reputation,  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  farther  eastward  than 
Hampshire,  if  some  ministers  of  note,  who  belong  in  diose  parts, 
having  had  full  cognizance  of  those  affairs,  do  recommend  me. 

"  It  is  the  more  expedient  that  the  separation  of  tlie  minister  and 
people  of  Northampton,  if  it  take  place,  should  take  place  under 
die  direction  of  a  Council,  having  some  of  its  members  from  distant 
places  and  of  chief  note  in  the  country,  as  it  will  be  an  event  of 
p^at  and  extensive  influence  on  the  interests  of  religion,  and  die 
Church  of  God.  Nortliampton  having  been  a  place  much  heard 
of,  and  extensively  observed  by  tlie  church  at  large,  as  to  its  reli- 
gious concerns,  and  die  past 'state  of  things  between  minister  and 
people,  having  been  much  known ;  die  report  of  our  separation 
must  needs  produce  an  extensive  and  great  effect — as  grcatj  and  oii 
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A^r.w  accvMinr?  mtich  greater,  on  places  at  a  distance,  than  on  places 
That  art^  near.  People  at  a  distance  liave  been  more  ignorant  of 
vMir  loniior  ini}>crfeclions,  and  have  been  ready  to  look  on  Nortli- 
anipion  as  a  kind  of  heaven  upon  earth.  The  result  of  the  Final 
Council  will  luidoubtedly  be  published  to  the  world,  and  will  be  re- 
garded with  deep  attention  by  many,  not  only  in  New  England,  but 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Norlli  America,  as  well  as  by  some  pcr- 
lia|is  in  England  and  Scodand.  Hence  surely  it  is  best,  before 
tliis  unhappy  event  of  a  separation  shall  take  place,  that  some  of 
the  wisest  and  ablest  men  in  the  countiy,  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  into  our  affairs  and  give  us  their  ad\'ice,  and  use  their  wisdom 
if  possible  to  prevent  this  calamity,  and  that,  if  it  must  take  place, 
a  just  report  of  it,  with  its  causes  and  circumstances,  may  be  given 
to  the  world  by  men  whoso  characters  are  known  and  respected  in 
otl)er  parts  of  the  world.  Both  my  reputation  abroad,  and  the  in- 
terests of  religion  greatly  require  this. 

"It  is  the  more  reasonable  that,  in  the  determination  of  an  affair 
of  such  extensive  influence,  I  should  not  be  confined  to  tlie  limits 
of  this  particular  neighbourhood,  because,  as  things  are  constituted 
in  this  countr}',  there  is  no  appeal  from  one  Council  to  another,  no 
appeal  from  a  Presbytery  of  a  vicinity  to  a  Council  or  Synod  from 
larger  limits.  But,  if  the  case  goes  to  the  vicinity,  that  is  the  Inst 
resort,  and  they  \v\\l  have  as  much  power  in  the  case,  as  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  whole  nation  would  have  in  the  like  case,  in 
Scotland. 

"  I  beseech  this  Rev.  Council,  most  deliberately  and  impartially 
to  consider  these  things,  and  give  diem  their  due  weight,  as  I  doubt 
not  they  would  govern  tlicmselvcs  by  those  good  rules  of  equity 
and  charity, — "  Thou  shalt  love  tliy  neighbour  .is  thyself,"  and,  "  Do 
unto  odiers,  as  thou  wouldst  they  should  do  unto  thee." 

"  I  now  proceed  to  answer  some  Objections. 

"In  reply  to  all  the  arguments  derived  from  the  Platform  of 
Church  Discripline,  as  a  constitution  or  establishment  binding  these 
Churches,  I  would  suggest  the  following  observations : 

"1.  I  know  of  nothing  possessing  the  force  of  a  rule  or  estab- 
lishment to  bind  particular  Churches  of  Christ,  without  an  express 
act  or  consent  of  their  own,  unless  it  be  the  Word  of  God.  On 
the  principles  of  Protestantism,  I  know  not  by  what  rule,  a  Council, 
which  sat  ninety  years  ago,  could  make  a  nile  or  establishment, 
which  could  bind  llic  present  churches,  without  any  free  act  of 
theirs,  or  without  making  it  their  own  rule. 

"  2.  The  present  church  of  Nordiamplon  never  made  that  plat- 
form their  rule,  or  had  the  least  regard  to  it  in  any  one  public  pro- 
ceeding, since  I  have  been  their  pastor ;  and  I  know  so  much  of 
their  present  and  past  state,  that  1  may  be  bold  to  say,  they  have 
never  pretended  to  make  this  nile  a  directory  in  ecclesiastical  mat- 
ters, smce  any  one  of  the  present  members  of  the  church  ¥eas  a 
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chuFcli-member.  I  never  heard  it  mentionetl  by  any  of  the  church 
on  any  occasion  until  now ;  and  I  verily  believe  that,  until  a  litllo 
wliile  since,  the  great  body  of  tlie  members  never  knew  there  was 
any  such  tiling  in  existence. 

**  3.  It  is  inconsistent  witli  the  principles  of  die  compilers  of  Uie 
Platform,  who  were  all  Congregationalists,  as  well  as  inconsistent 
with  die  very  Platform  itself,  that  it  should  be  of  die  nature  of  a 
constitution,  or  establishment  obligatory  on  future  churches,  or  on 
present  chiuxhes,  any  fardier  dian  by  their  own  free  acts ;  for  die 
compilers  of  that  Platform  plainly  show  it  to  be  dieir  opinion,  that 
each  particular  church  has,  under  Clirist,  all  power  of  discipline 
within  itself,  without  being  bound  by  die  determinadons  of  odier 
churches ;  and  diat  die  government  of  die  Church  is  Congrega- 
tional, and  not  National,  nor  Provincial,  nor  Classical,  and  there- 
fore not  subject  to  the  decisions  and  consUtudons  of  nadonal,  pro- 
vincial or  classical  S}iiods,  unless  by  their  own  free  act, 

"  4.  The  Platform  itself  allows  expressly  of  departing  fix)m  die 
vicinity,  when  the  nature  of  the  case  leads  to  it.  The  words  of 
the  Platform  are,  "  There  should  be  liberty,  without  offence,  to 
make  use  of  other  churches,  as  the  nature  of  tlie  case,  and  die  ad- 
vantage of  opportunity,  may  lead  thereto." — ^I  timik  1  have  plainly 
shown  already,  that  the  nature  of  diis  case  does  lead  to  it,  and  ab- 
solutely requires  it. 

"  As  to  the  Vote  of  this  Church,  in  die  days  of  our  fathers,  diir- 
ty-five  years  ago, — ^That  diey  would  be  subject  to  a  Council  of  die 
Churches  of  the  County,  until  some  superiour  Judicature  were  es- 
tablished in  the  Province, — it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  suggest  die 
ibUowing  brief  considerations : 

"  1.  No  persons  professing  Protestant  principles  will  maintain, 
that  christians  of  the  present  generation  are  bound,  in  affairs  of  re- 
ligion and  the  worship  of  God,  by  die  determination  of  dieir  fore- 
fathers, unless  they  have  adopted  die  act  of  their  forefadiers,  and 
made  it  in  some  way  or  odier  dieir  own,  by  dieir  own  act  and  con- 
sent, eidier  express  or  implicit. 

"  2.  This  appears  still  more  obviously,  in  die  present  case,  from 
tlie  very  different  circumstances  of  die  County,  in  diis  generation, 
and  in  die  last.  Tliis  change  in  die  stale  of  diin,2;s,  shows  diis  act 
to  be  void,  unless  it  has  been  renewed  since.  Had  tiieir  circum- 
stances been  like  ours,  our  forefathers,  we  have  die  best  reason  to 
believe,  would  never  have  formed  such  a  determination.  We 
have  now  two  associations.  The  churches  are  far  more  numerous 
and  more  dispersed.  And  as  die  state  of  tilings,  which  was  die 
ground  of  this  act  of  our  ancestors,  has  ceased,  we  must  sup|K)se 
the  act  itself  to  cease  as  to  any  obligation  on  us,  unless  it  has  been 
renewed. 

"  3.  There  has  been  no  recognition  of  this  act  by  us,  eidier  ex- 
plicit or  implied.     Certainly  there  has  been  no  explicit  recognition. 
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Wlio  Clin  point  out  any  act  or  vote  of  iis,  tlie  existing  church  meni- 
htMS,  by  whicli  we  have  recognized  its  binding  force.  Neither  have 
we  implicitly  consented  to  it.  Since  I  have  been  the  jinstor  of 
this  Clunch,  thougli  we  have  on  niiHiy  occasions  had  the  subject 
of  Councils  before  us,  we  have  never,  in  any  one  instance,  paid 
the  least  respect  to  their  act ;  nor  do  1  remember  that  it  has  ever 
been  once  mentioned  before  die  Church. 

"4.  We  have  implicitly  renounced  it  in  several  ways.  Our 
proceedings  have  always  been  inconsistent  witli  it.  The  Vote  re- 
fers to  a  Council  of  Churches  ;  whereas  we  have  been  comiecled 
only  widi  Councils  of  Ministers.  The  Vote  refers  to  a  Stated 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  die  County,  according  to  Mr.  Stod- 
dfird's  known  Presbyterian  principles,  and  not  to  Elective  CouncUs; 
whereas  all  die  Councils  with  which  we  have  been  connected, 
have  been  Elective,  We  have  also  implicitly  renounced  Presbyte" 
rianism^  which  Uiat  Vote  was  intended  to  introduce ;  and  have 
adopted  Congregationalism, 

"  5.  If  it  had  not  been  renounced,  but  made  our  own  act  as 
much  as  we  could  make  it  so,  It  must  be  understood  only  as  a  ge- 
neral ride,  and  coidd  not  be  of  force  in  extraordinary  cases,  in 
which  it  w^ould  be  contrary  to  reason  and  die  rights  of  mankind  to 
adliere  to  it ;  for  as  far  as  it  is  contrary  to  diese,  it  is  contrary  to 
tlie  law  of  nature,  which  is  die  law  of  God,  and  tlie  law  of  Clirist 
the  great  Head  of  die  Church. 

"  G.  In  this  very  case,  the  Church  themselves  propose  to  re- 
nounce this  act.  Tlie  Vote  speaks  of  a  Council  of  all  the  Churches 
of  die  County,  taking  them  as  they  are,  without  election  ;  whereas 
die  Church  have  only  insisted  on  a  small  part  of  these  Churches 
designated  by  election.  But  surely  if  all  of  die  Vole  is  not  bind- 
ing, no  part  of  it  is  binding. 

"  As  to  what  I  wrote  fourteen  years  ago,  in  the  controversy,  con- 
cerning the  settlement  of  Mr.  U ,   at  Siiruigfield,  wherein  I 

say, — That  the  affairs  of  Religion  are  not  confined  to  single 
churches,  properly  belonging  to  the  neighbouring  cluuches ; — I 
would  obser\'e  as  follows  : 

"  1 .  It  would  be  inireasonable  to  understand  me  otherwise  than 
I  really  intendeil,  viz.  That  diis  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  general 
rule,  and  an  ordinary  j)oint  of  regularity.  I  suppose  that  the  neigli- 
bouring  ministers  think  it  a  good  general  rule  as  well  as  1,  and  have 
perhaps,  expressed  diemselves  to  diat  effect ;  yet  I  have  no  reason 
to  tiiink  there  is  one  of  dieni,  who  thinks  it  a  ride  that  will  allow 
of  no  dispensation.  Which  of  the  Kev.  Ministers  here  present, 
wlio  knows  what  tlie  state  of  things  has  been  of  late  in  Connecti- 
cut, with  regard  to  some  of  the  ass(K*ialions  diere,  and  especially 
with  regaril  to  on<.',  would  diink  diat  every  church  and  every  ininis- 
ler  widiin  ils  boinuls,in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  which  they  need- 
ed the  help  of  other  churches  and  ministers,  ought  to  be  obliged  ui 
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every  case  to  make  use  of,  and  siil)mit,  to  tho  neighbouring  minis- 
ters, and  them  only.  Yet  their  Associations  and  Consociations  have 
much  stronger  claims  to  be  regarded  sls  an  escablishracnt,  than 
any  thing  of  a  like  nature  among  us. 

"  2.  It  IS  not  merely  on  this,  occasion,  when  I  myself  am  con- 
cerned and  my  own  interest  touched,  that  I  have  insisted  that  diere 
ought  to  be  exceptions  in  extraordinar}'  cases  from  this  general  nde ; 

for  I  insisted  on  diis  in  that  very  controversy  respecting  Mr.  B . 

There  is  abundant  evidence  also,  that  I  expressed  tho  same  opin- 
ion long  ago,  before  the  controversy  between  me  and  my  people 
was  begun.  Some  of  the  ministers  here  present  are  my  witnesses, 
that  I  expressed  the  same  opinion,  on  occasion  of  the  transactions 
of  some  of  tlie  associations  in  Connecticut.  And  tliis  whole 
church  are  my  witnesses  to  the  same  point :  They  know  that  I 
signified  as  much  publicly  in  word  and  deed,  when  die  Separate 
Society  in  New-Haven  sent  to  tliis  Church  to  assist  them  in  Coun- 
cil, by  their  pastor  and  a  messenger.  And  the  Church  diemselves 
did,  on  that  occasion,  publicly  consent  to  a  departure  from  this  ge- 
neral rule,  without  any  objection  made  by  even  one  individual ;  and 
accordin^y  a  messenger  was  actually  chosen  by  them,  to  go  with 
me  as  a  member  of  the  Council  at  New-Haven. 

"  3.  Suppose  it  could  have  been  made  to  appear,  that,  in  what 
I  wrote  fourteen  years  ago  in  that  controversy,  1  expressed  myself 
in  universal  terras, — ^That  I  declared  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  exception  in  no  case  whatever, — and  that  I  could 
not  prove  that  I  had  ever  changed  my  mind  until  now,  when  it 
comes  to  be  my  own  case ;  yet,  even  in  diat  case,  the  question  to 
be  decided  by  this  Council,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  would  be, — not 
what  my  opinion  once  w-as  ;  but — what  is  really  just  and  right  in  its 
own  nature.  The  judgment  is  the  liord's,  and  the  rules  by  which 
the  judges  are  to  proceed  are  the  Ijord's,  and  not  mine,  nor  any 
other  man's.  They  are  to  decide,  according  to  die  rules  of  rea- 
son and  the  word  of  God,  what  are  God's  rules  ;  and  not  by  what 
once  was,  or  now  is,  my  opinion.  If  a  man  had  a  cause  depend- 
ing before  a  civil  tribunal,  and  it  could  be  proved  that,  this  man 
fourteen  years  ago  had  given  it  as  his  opinion,  in  another  man's 
case,  that  such  a  thing  was  according  to  law ;  which  opinion,  if 
now  adopted  as  a  rule  by  the  judges,  would  operate  against  him ; 
I  conceive  that  the  judges  ought  not  to  be  determined,  even  if  he 
expressed  himself  m  an  unquali6ed  manner,  by  what  he  then  de- 
clared to  be  law,  in  his  opinion  ;  but,  as  they  are  to  judge  for  the 
King  and  country,  they  must  judge  according  to  what  they  them- 
selves find  to  be  law,  which  is  die  rule  they  are  to  go  by. 

**  If  any  shall  say  that  it  is  but  just,  that  I  should  be  paid  in  my 
own  coin,  that  I  should  be  dealt  widi  myself  as  I  have  dealt  with 
others ;  I  need  not  inform  diis  venerable  Council  Uiat  die  christian 
nde  is,  to  deal  by  another,  not  as  he  hath  deah  by  me,  or  by  his 
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neighbour,  but  as  I  would  ihnt  he  should  have  dealt  by  me,  s 
be  ought  to  hiivc  dealt  by  his  uelgliliour.     But  If  any  sliuiild  na 
that  iliis  is  but  a  proper  punishment  fur  my  dealing  in  that  n 

with  Mr.  B ;  omitting  many  tilings  dint  might  be  said  co 

ing  the  dilference  of  the  two  cases,  I  would  only  say,  that  my  a 
in  that  case,  if  ilierc  was  any,  for  which  I  deserve  lo  be  puny 
was  not  doing  or  acting  any  thing  viliatever,  ui  opi'tosiiion  to  I 

B 's  being  settled  by  ministers  from  a  distance.     1  had  no  U 

at  all  in  opposing  these  ministers,  in  any  thing  diey  did  ;  for  allJ 
was  done  uf  that  nature,  was  done  when  1  was  not  in  New  ] 
land,  and  when  I  was  totally  ignorant  of  any  tiling  tliat  v 
until  all  was  over.  My  cr'ure  was  merely  defending  what  e 
■jhod  done,  at  their  request.  Wliat  I  WTOte,  was  at  tile  desire  o 
■jtonoured  uncle,  Mr.  Williams  of  Hatlield,  and  otlier  rainisien^ 
had  been  concerned,  to  justify  what  they  had  done.  So 
what  I  then  wrote,  even  suppoang  that  I  had  expresse<l  the 
ion  that  tliere  should  be  no  exceptions  to  the  ndo,  would  ii 
justify  litis  Council  in  proceeding  with  me,  b  this  case,  on  i« 
pies,  which  otherwise  would  not  be  righteous ;  it  must  be,  be 
the  CouYicil  esteem  it  a  sufGcient  reason  to  depart  from  wbai  ill 
and  equitable  in  itself,  in  their  dealings  with  ine,  to  do  accordi 
an  opinion  which  I  expressed  many  years  ago,  in  tlie  vindic  _ 
of  otliers.  Far  be  it  from  me,  to  entertain  so  low  an  opiuiao  i 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  this  reverend  Council. 

"  Having  made  these  observations,  there  is  no  need  of  mv  SKve, 
any  thing  further  concerning  a  practical  agreement  of  Uie  dim^M 
of  the  County,  to  manage  their  ecclesiastical  atfairs  among  ib^ 
selves.  I  would  only  briefly  observe,  that  what  I  gay  of  diiiiii 
what  I  wrote  relative  to  the  case  of  Mr,  B.,  obviously  had  tcfertHt 
to  the  Ordination  of  ministers.  Tliat  whs  a  case  of  ordioaUit 
and  1  do  not  remember  that  1  ever  knew  or  liiid  heard  any  ihi^rf 
a  Council  of  ministers  iu  tliis  County,  on  any  oilier  occnsioD  Imdit 
ordination  of  ministers.  But  had  my  meaning  been  diffvrcnl,  ^ 
preceding  remarks  are  sufficient  to  show,  dial  nothing  cpuM  ban 
been  inferred  from  it,  which  ought  lo  govern  in  tlie  pr^«<.Miicu& 
If  there  has  rarely  been  a  Council  of  Churches  in  Umj  Ccnotv,  •  I 
cases  of  controversy  in  particular  churches ;  then  ihg  insusceii*  I 
not  amount  to  an  established  rule  for  all  cases,  botli  ordtnnfT  ■ 
extraordinary.  And  if  die  instances  had  been  ever  so  nun* 
yet  custom  can  establish  nodiing  contrary  to  Clirisl's  own  rnln 
rules  of  reason,  and  tlu.'  rules  of  natural  rlgbieoTiisicss  and  eqiji 

"  It  is  also  objected,  iliat  lo  allow  ininii>lers  to  go  out  of  the  u 
(y  for  n  Council,  in  cases  like  this,  will  open  a  door  for  crmW 
cannot  be  closed ;  and  that  1  assert  die  soino  in  what  I  wrowk 
t'cming  the  ordination  at  Spiingfield.     To  diia  objectiati  a  v 
reply  will  be  suflicieni. 

"  1 ,  \Vliat  1  assert  in  the  communication  rofei'K'd  io  b 
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*•  That  to  allow  one  jiarly  to  cloct  all  hijt  own  judges,  will  be  to 
open  a  door  to  error." — And  it  is  very  true  that  when  that  is  done 
there  can  be  no  security  to  the  oilier  party  against  any  injustice,  or 
any  thin^  else  that  is  bad.  But  I  never  asserted  that  to  call  an  Im- 
partial Council,  was  the  way  in  w^hich  either  truth  or  justice  could 
not  be  defended.  Had  I  done  so,  I  should  obviously  have  asserted 
the  grossest  absurdity. 

"  2.  If  it  had  so  happened  that  half  of  the  ministers  in  the  coun- 
ty had  been  of  my  opinion  on  the  Qualifications  for  conniiunion ; 
according  to  tliis  argument,  it  would  as  effectually  have  optnicd  the 
door  to  error,  to  choose  my  part  of  the  Council  from  within  the 
County,  as  it  will  now  to  choose  it  from  without ;  and  if  so,  it  would 
have  been,  in  that  case,  a  good  argument  against  my  having  any 
choice  at  all.  And  tliis  is  in  eifect  saying,  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
judges  allowed  in  tlie  controversy,  except  tlie  people  tliemselves, 
who  constitute  one  of  the  parties ;  because,  for  them  to  have  all 
their  judges  of  tlieir  own  choosing,  is  one  and  die  same  tiling  as  to 
be  tiieir  own  judges.  And  if  it  had  happened  that  the  churches  in 
the  county  had  been  abnost  all  of  my  opinion,  as  now  tliey  arc  of 
theirs ;  then  tlie  argument  would  be  just  as  strong  for  dicir  going  out 
of  the  county,  as  now  for  confining  me  to  it.  Can  tliis  Venerable 
Council  lend  tlieir  sanction  to  a  rule  which  works  such  manifest  in- 
justice? 

"3.  This  nile  will  no  more  defend  truth  than  ex[)ose  it.  If  a 
particidar  church  is  in  the  right,  and  the  rest  of  the  county  happens 
to  be  in  the  wrong ;  then  that  church,  in  smnmoning  a  Council,  re- 
ceives, by  adhering  to  this  rule,  just  as  much  disadvantage,  astliey 
would  receive  advantage,  if  the  reverse  were  the  fact.  And  we  all 
know  tliat  tliere  are  as  many  churches,  and  counties,  and  countries, 
which  are  erroneous,  as  orthodox — nay,  many  more. 

"  4.  The  objectors,  hi  making  this  objection,  implicitly  admit, 
that  those  who  are  on  one  side  in  tlie  original  controversy,  are  not 
likely  to  be  hnpai-tial,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  do  justice  to  tlie 
other  side.  Otherwise,  how  would  the  cause  of  trudi  be  exposed 
by  a  Council,  though  they  should  all  he  on  my  side,  much  less  by 
one  half  o(x\\c\n  being  so.  And  if  their  being  all  on  my  side,  wiD 
naturally  bias  them  hi  favour  of  me  and  my  conduct ;  then,  by  pa- 
rity of  reason,  their  being  all  on  their  side  will  naturally  bias  them  in 
favour  of  tlieni  and  dieir  conduct.  If  this  be  so,  it  proves  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  a  balance  in  tlie  Council,  to  bring  the  whole,  taken  toge- 
tlier,  to  an  equilibrium. 

"  I  will  now  take  notice  of  an  objection  which  may  possibly  arise 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  Council,  viz.  That  if  I  am  allowed  to  go 
out  of  the  county,  on  the  ground  that  this  is  an  extraonlinaiy  case,  it 
will  be  a  bad  precedent,  and  others  will  insist  on  the  like  liberty, 
and  will,  on  some  pretence  or  otlier,  claim  that  their  case  is  also  ex- 
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traordinary ;  and  tliiis  it  will  be  difTiciilt  to  iiuiiiitaiii  any  rule  or 
keep  any  bounds  in  any  case.     'J'o  this  I  would  reply, 

"1.  If  this  be  a  case  of  such  character,  that  righteousness  jdainly 
requires  that  I  have  this  liberty,  llie  fear  of  olliers  claiming  the  same 
witliout  reason,  ought  not  to  prevent  justice  from  being  now  done 
to  me.  It  is  a  very  common  thing,  because  exceptions  and  peculim- 
liberties  are  granted  in  extraordinary  cases,  to  demand  them  in 
otliers  where  they  ought  not  to  be  granted ;  but  surely  lliis  is  no 
good  reason  for  not  granting  them  in  a  case  where  it  would  plainly 
be  the  grossest  injustice  to  refuse  them.  But,  not  to  enlarge  on 
this  point,  I  obser\'e 

"  2.  That  in  lliis  case,  as  it  now  stands,  there  can  be  no  possible 
danger  of  a  bad  precedent,  in  allowing  me  to  go  out  of  the  county, 
on  Uie  ground  tliat  justice  imperiously  requires  it;  because  I  liave 
first  submitted  the  decision  of  tliis  matter  to  a  Council  of  tlie  neigh- 
bouring churches,  who  are  to  determine  whether  this  be  a  case, 
which  requires  this  liberty  to  be  granted  or  not.  So  that,  instead 
of  its  being  a  dangerous  precedent,  it  is  a  precedent  which  will  tend 
ratlier  to  screen  the  churches  from  all  llie  inconveniences  feared  ; 
because  it  is  not  an  instance  of  going  abroad  for  a  Council,  in  neglect 
and  contempt  of  the  churches  of  the  neighbourliood,  but  the 
churches  of  the  neighbourhood  are  first  applied  to,  and  they  them- 
selves arc  made  the  judges  wheriier  the  case  is  extraordinary  or 
not.  If  we  could  actually  form  as  strict  and  firm  an  establishment, 
with  regard  to  a  limitation  of  Councils  to  a  neighbourhood,  as  aiiy 
of  us  could  desire,  1  should  think  no  mnn  could  desire  a  greater 
strictness  than  this — that  no  minister  or  church  should  depart  from 
such  a  strict  consistory,  even  in  extraordinary  cases,  but  with  the 
approbation  and  by  the  allowance  of  that  consistory.  If  we  wish- 
ed to  contrive  a  method,  w  liich  should  eiiwrtually  prevent  the  mis- 
chief of  extraordinary  cases  being  made  precedents  for  ordinary 
ones,  we  could  not  contrive  one  more  effectual  than  this — That  the 
churches  of  the  neighbourhood  themselves  should  be  the  judges  of 
those  extraordinary  cases.  In  this  way  the  neighbourhood  has  all 
tlie  opportunity  for  self  preservation,  wliich  it  can  jwssibly  desire. 

"  I  ask  the  pardon  of  the  Kcv.  Council  for  being  thus  particular 
in  my  argument  on  this  subject :  the  case  being  one,  as  may  easily  be 
seen,  of  vast  consequence  to  me  and  my  family.  I  hope  notwith- 
standing, tliat  every  thing  which  has  been  said  will  have  its  due 
weight  with  the  Council ;  and  that,  since  1  have  submitted  tliis  ques- 
tion, so  deeply  interesting  to  myself,  to  judges  who  are  all  of  a  con- 
trary opinion  fi*om  me,  in  the  main  controversy  between  the  two  par- 
ties, between  whom  you  lu-e  to  judge,  that  1  shall  experience  the  happy 
effects  of  your  steady  and  unslr.iken  integrity,  in  your  righteous  do- 
termination  ofthisimi)orlant  point." 

WHEN  tiie  agents  for  the  church  had  said  what  they  tlKiught 
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jH-oper,  in  reply  to  llie  preceding  remarks,  Mr.  Edwards  presented 
totlie  Council  tlie  following  considerations  on  the  question, — IVhe- 
ther  the  state  of  things  tvas  then  ripc^for  a  Council  being  called  to 
judgCy  whether  he  should  be  dismissed  J rom  his  pastoral  office  or  not  ? 

"I  suppose  the  state  of  things  not  ripe  for  the  calling  of  a 
Council  to  decide  on  die  question  of  dismission  for  the  following 
reasons: 

"  I.  It  is  very  apparent  that  my  people  have  never  yet  given  me 
a  proper  hearing  on  the  great  question,  which  is  die  origin  of  all  our 
present  dehates  and  difliculties,  and  which  must  he  the  ground  of 
their  rejecting  me  from  being  tlieir  pastor,  if  ever  this  be  done  in  tlie 
issue  of  tlie  present  controversy.  I  say  the  ground  of  their  icject- 
ing  me — for  if  I  am  removed  from  being  their  pastor,  Uiey  must  re- 
ject me ;  tliey  must  first  vote  for  my  being  removed.  Though 
tliis  alone  will  not  dissolve  tlie  relatioii  between  me  and  Uieni,  yet, 
as  a  precedent  step,  it  is  indispensably  requisite. 

"  But  if  any  rules  of  reason  or  religion  are  to  be  regarded,  this 
cannot  be  done,  until  tliey  have  first  given  me  a  fair  Iiearing  on  that 
pointy  which  is  the  cause  of  their  demanding  such  a  dissolution.  In 
tlie  solemn  transaction  of  my  ordination  and  setdement  as  their  pas- 
tor, I  on  my  part  took  the  charge  of  their  souls ;  and  they,  as  in  tlie 
presence  of  God,  solemnly  committed  the  care  of  their  souls  to  me  ; 
and  thus  the  relation  which  now  subsists,  was  established  between 
me  and  them  by  mutual  covenant.  Hence,  if  ever  Uiey  reject  me 
from  being  tlieir  pastor,  and  are  active  m  wididrawing  diemselvcs 
from  my  ministerial  care,  it  must  be  on  one  of  these  two  accounts ; 
either,  1,  Because  tliey  suppose  me  obviously  unfit  to  be  a  minister ; 
or  2,  Because  they  suppose  tliat  I  fail  of  performing  some  of  the 
essential  duties  of  a  minister, — such  as  are  made  essential  by  Christ's 
appointment.  The  former  of  these  reasons  has  not  been  insisted 
on.  If  they  suppose  diat  I  fail  in  die  latter  respect,  and  that  I  ne- 
glect to  ])erform  some  of  die  essential  dudes  of  a  minister;  and  I  in- 
sist on  my  own  justification,  and  plead  that  what  I  do  is  agreeable 
to  tlie  word  and  insUtutions  of  Christ,  and  therefore  my  duly  as  a 
minister  of  Christ;  diey  are  bound  to  give  me  a  fair  and  full  hearing, 
before  I  can  be  rejected  by  them,  or  they  released  from  duir  sacred 
obligations  to  me  as  my  people.  Especially  is  this  true,  if  the  ])oint, 
on  which  diey  insist,  was  never  so  setded  in  the  Chnrcli  of  Christ, 
as  to  be  regarded  as  indisputable,  and  still  more,  if  a  \ci\  groat 
projK>rtion  of  those,  who  have  been  universally  esteemed  orthodox 
chrisdans  and  divines,  have  without  disjiute  been  on  my  side.  In 
such  a  case  as  this,  what  pretence  can  a  people  have  ior  bursting 
the  sacred  bonds  of  dieir  covenant  with  their  pastor,  widiout  hearing 
him. 

**If  die  determination  of  no  such  imjKDrtant  public  act  of  theirs 
depended  on  dieir  judgment  of  the  matter,  but  1  merely  offered  to 
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deliver  tlic  doctrine  for  which  I  insist,  as  part  of  the  Counsel  of  Ood  ; 
on  this  account  alone,  my  people  would  be  obliged,  on  a  disputable 
])oint,  to  give  ine  an  impartial  hearing.  A  minister  by  his  office  is 
to  be  the  guide  and  instnictor  of  his  people.  To  that  end  he  is  to 
study  and  search  the  Scriptures  and  to  teach  the  people,  not  the 
opinions  of  men— of  other  divines  or  of  tlieir  ancestors— but  tlie 
mind  of  Christ.  As  he  is  set  to  enlighten  diem,  so  a  part  of  his 
duty  is  to  rectify  their  mistakes,  and,  if  he  sees  them  out  of  die  way 
of  trudi  or  duty,  to  be  a  voice  behind  diem,  saying,  "  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it."  Hence,  if  what  he  offers  to  exhibit  to  them  as 
the  mind  of  Christ,  be  different  from  their  previous  apprehensions, 
unless  it  be  on  some  point  wliich  is  established  in  the  Cliurch  of 
God  as  fundamental,  surely  they  are  obliged  to  hear  him.  If  not, 
diere  is  an  end  at  once  to  all  the  use  and  benefit  of  teachers  in  the 
church  in  these  respects — as  the  means  of  increasing  its  light  and 
knowledge,  and  of  reclaiming  it  from  mistakes  and  errors.  This 
would  be  in  effect  to  establish,  not  Uio  word  of  Christ,  but  the  opin- 
ion of  die  last  generation  in  each  town  and  church,  as  an  immu- 
table nile  to  all  future  generations  to  die  end  of  the  world.  Thus 
it  would  evidendy  be  the  duty  of  a  people  to  their  pastor,  in 
such  a  case,  if  no  such  important  act  oi^ theirs  widi  respect  to  him, 
as  dieir  rejecting  him  from  being  dieir  pastor,  depended  u|x>n  it. 
But  when  dicy  are  proiK)sing  to  wididraw  diemselves  wholly  from 
iiiin  to  cast  oiF  all  die  bonds  of  their  covenant  widi  him,  to 
withhold  his  maintenance,  casting  him  and  his  family  on  the  wide 
world,  and  to  renounce  all  the  obligations  and  duties  which  they 
owe  to  him  as  their  pastor;  and  their  doing  diis  depends  on 
their  judgment  of  tiic  doctrine,  which  he  offers  to  preach  to 
them,  as  the  mind  of  Christ ;  for  dicm  resolutely  and  finally  to 
refuse  so  much  as  to  give  him  a  hearing,  is  one  of  the  most 
flagrant  instances  of  hijustice,  in  a  people  towards  dieir  pastor, 
which  perhaps  has  been  heard  of  in  diese  parts  of  the  world. 

"  Surely,  the  state  of  tilings  among  a  people,  cannot  be  regard- 
ed as  ripe  for  such  important  procoedhigs  as  these,  till  they  are  in 
a  capacity  to  act  in  them  underslandiiigly,  and  as  knowing  what 
they  do.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  cannot  be,  until  they  have  giv- 
v.n  tiieir  jiaslor  a  fair  hearing ;  nor  can  they  ever  be  regarded  as 
having  j)repared  iheniselves  for  thus  rejecting  tiieir  pastor,  as  hav- 
ing no  farther  concern  with  him  in  a  j)astoral  relation,  until  diey 
iiave  first  ilischarged  die  debt  or  obligation  due  to  him  as  their  ]>as- 
tor  ;  and  tiiis  cannot  be  done,  until  they  have  hciu-d  him,  until  diey 
have  heard  what  he  offers  to  leach  tiuMU  as  die  mind  and  will  of 
Christ,  have  heard  what  he  has  to  say  for  himself  in  tiiis  matter, 
wherein  tiiey  are  offended  with  him,  as  supposing  diat  he  fails  to 
|)erform  the  duty  of  a  minister  of  Christ  towards  them. 

"  This  Church,  in  its  first  ostablishinent,  held  the  very  princi- 
ples for  which  1  now  contend  ;  but  Mr.  Stoddard  was  of  a  contra- 
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ly  opinion,  and  from  the  pulpit  he  freely  and  abundantly  delivered 
what  he  supposed  to  be  tlie  mind  and  will  of  God.  And  was  it 
ever  doubted,  whetlier  the  people  were  obliged  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing ?  In  the  days  of  Mr.  Mather,  the  Church  was  Congregational 
in  its  principles  and  practice.  Mr.  Stoddard  was  a  Presbyterian, 
and  abundantly  preached  his  Presbyterian  principles ;  and  did  any 
body  doubt  of  their  obligation  to  hear  him  ?  Yea,  it  never  entered 
into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that  any  proceeding  of  theirs,  so 
important  as  their  rejecting  him  from  being  their  minister,  depend- 
ed on  their  judgment  of  his  doctrine. 

**  That  my  people  have  never  given  me  a  fair  hearing  on  tlie 
point  of  controversy  between  us,  is  exceedingly  apparent. 

"  They  have  never  generally  read  the  work,  which  I  have  pub- 
lished <xi  the  subject.  This  is  publicly  confessed.  Only  twenty 
copies  have  been  procured.  Many  of  those  who  might  have  read 
even  these,  have  showed  an  utter  aversion  to  reading  it.  One  of 
my  most  strenuous  opposers  declares,  that  the  people  are  in  no 
way  to  be  informed  of  the  reasons  of  my  opinion,  for  two  years  to 
come ;  while  others  have  asserted,  diat  they  are  never  likely  to  be 
generally  informed.  Numerous  witnesses  declare,  that  some  have 
altogether  refused  to  read  it,  and  that  others  have  said,  that  they 
would  not  even  let  the  book  come  into  their  houses.  If  the  Coun- 
cil are  at  a  loss  on  this  point,  or  any  one  should  call  it  in  question,  I 
suppose  there  are  numbers  present,  who  can  say  enough  with  re- 
gard to  it,  to  satisfy  any  reasonable  person. 

"  From  the  Narrative  which  has  been  given,  the  Council  also 
see  how  stiffly  and  inflexibly  the  Committee,  and  the  people,  have 
ever  declined  hearing  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit, 
when  proposed  from  time  to  time,  before  the  printing  of  my  book, 
and  since ;  and  how  they  have  been  so  much  engaged  in  die  mat- 
ter, that  they  have  repeatedly  refused  to  have  the  question,  wheth- 
er it  was  reasonable  and  best  that  I  should  preach  upon  the  subject, 
submitted  to  die  neighbouring  ministers,  or  to  any  Council  whatso- 
ever. Before  the  publication  of  my  pamphlet,  they  w^ould  not  con- 
sent that  I  sliould  preach,  on  die  ground  diat  it  was  best  I  should 
publish ;  and  now  I  have  published,  they  will  not  read. 

"  Finally.  Though  I  have  often  desired  it,  diey  have  never 
given  me  an  opportunity  to  state  Uie  reasons  of  my  opinion,  even  in 
private  conversation. 

"  Thus,  the  great  part  of  my  people  have  refused  to  give  me 
any  hearing  at  all,  or  to  suffer  Uiemselves  to  be  informed  in  any 
way  whatsoever,  of  the  reasons  of  my  opinion.  Nay,  tiiey  have 
industriously  guarded  against  it,  as  what  diey  have  so  much  dread- 
ed, that  they  would  by  no  means  allow  of  any  advice,  or  any  thing 
which  they  thoughtmightopenadoor  for  it;  but  have  been  engaged 
to  have  me  hastily  dirust  out,  before  there  should  be  any  farther 
opportunity  for  the  people  to  be  infonned,  lest  it  should  make  some 
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proselytes  to  my  sentiments,  and  thus  divide  the  people^  and  make 
parties  among  them.  If  this  be  not  a  violent  proceeding  for  a 
Christian  Church  towards  tlieir  pastor,  I  never  expect  to  know 
what  is.  Herein,  they  have  not  only  violated  the  rules  of  chris* 
tian  charity  and  gentleness,  and  acted  inconsistently  with  moral 
righteousness,  but  very  inconsistently  with  themselves.  ITiey 
tliemsclvcs,  from  the  beginning,  have  implicitly  acknowledged,  that 
I  had  a  right  to  be  heard  by  them,  and  tliat  tliere  was  a  necessity 
that  the  people  should  in  some  way  or  other  be  informed  of  the 
reasons  of  my  opinion.  If  there  wbs  no  need  of  this,  then  what 
need  of  tlieir  desiring  me  to  print  my  reasons ;  and  what  need  of 
their  meeting  together  in  July,  to  see  if  they  should  wait  any  longer 
for  my  book  ;  and  what  need  of  their  desiring  Col.  Dwight  to  en- 
quire when  the  books  were  likely  to  bo  done,  and  to  send  them 
word ;  and  what  need  of  their  determining,  if  the  books  were  like- 
ly to  come  speedily,  that  they  would  wait  for  them ;  and  what 
need,  after  the  books  came,  of  their  forbearing  to  act  for  about  two 
moutlis  ? 

"  It  may  here  be  said  that,  although  the  people  in  genera]  have 
not  read  my  pamphlet,  yet  most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Church 
have  read  it.  To  tlids  I  answer ;  If  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
by  some,  I  have  a  right  to  be  heard  by  the  body,  of  the  people. 
What  need  of  any  being  informed,  if  there  be  no  need  of  the  peo- 
ple in  general  being  informed  ?  If  one  can  be  justified  in  refusing 
to  read  or  hear,  why  not  another ;  and  why  may  not  every  one  be 
justified,  in  refusing  to  hear  or  read  a  word.  And  thus,  why  might 
not  the  people  have  thrust  me  out  immediately,  as  soon  as  they 
knew  my  opinion,  ^ntliout  giving  me  any  opjwrtunity  to  print  or 
speak  any  thing  for  myself?  The  controversy  on  this  subject,  is 
between  me  and  the  Church,  and  not  between  me  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  Church ;  and  if  I  have  any  right  to  be  heard  at  all,  it  is 
by  them  with  whom  I  have  this  controversy.  It  is  not  merely  the 
leading  men,  but  all  the  brediren,  who  are  to  have  a  hand  in  the 
act  of  the  Church,  which  must  make  way  for  a  dissolution  of  my 
pastoral  relation  to  them,  if  it  be  dissolved.  They  have  lately,  ex- 
pressly and  deliberately  refused  to  leave  the  government  of  the 
Church  to  tlie  leading  men,  in  a  public  formal  consideration  of  the 
matter ;  but  would  have  it  in  tlie  hands  of  the  whole  Society.  If 
otliers  beside  die  leading  men  are  not  set  aside  as  cyphers  in  actings 
wiUi  regard  to  my  being  turned  away,  they  ought  not  to  be  set  aside 
as  cyphers  in  learning  and  judging. 

"The  grand  reason  continually  urged  and  insisted  on,  why  my 
reasons  should  not  be  heard  from  tlie  pulpit,  has  been — Thai  there 
7aas  danger  of  its  making  parties  in  the  tovm.  Now  I  beseech  the 
reverend  Council  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  what  sort  of  an  objec- 
tion this  is. — ^The  very  reason,  why  it  is  thought  just  that  a  person, 
in  a  cause  in  which  he  is  liable  to  suffer,  should  be  aUowed  to 
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plead  Ills  own  cause,  is — ^thal  he  may  have  fair  opportunity,  before 
he  suffers,  to  convince  otliers  thai  his  cause  is  good.  What  a 
strange  reason  tlien  is  it,  wiiy  a  man  in  such  a  case  should  not  be 
allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause,  and  wliy  liis  plea  should  not  be 
heard, — ^lesl  some  of  those  to  wliom  he  offers  his  plea,  should  be 
convinced  diat  his  cause  is  good.  So  unreasonable  is  this  opinion, 
that  the  very  end  of  a  man's  pleading  his  cause,  and  the  very  diing 
which  is  llie  sole  ground  and  reason  why  it  is  accounted  fair  and 
just,  that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  plead  his  own  cause,  viz.  a 
fair  opportunity  to  convince  odiers  that  his  cause  is  good — ^is  by  the 
people  made  the  main  objection  why  I  should  not  plead  my  own 
cause— viz.  because  if  I  do,  there  will  be  an  opportunity,  and  so 
a  possibility,  of  convincing  some  that  my  cause  is  good. 

**  The  case  woidd  be  the  same,  if  it  were  a  cause,  on  the  issue 
of  which  my  life  depended,  and  the  people,  as  at  present,  before  a 
hearing,  were  generally  united  to  condemn  me.  In  that  case,  on 
hearing  my  plea  for  myself,  the  people  might  be  divided.  This 
discussion  might  occasion  parties,  and  unhappy  contentions.  This 
is  not  only  possible,  but  often  has  actually  been  the  case,  with  re- 
gard to  the  execution  of  persons  in  a  public  capacity.  How  often 
have  cides  and  nauons  been  set  into  a  ferment  on  such  occasions. 
Must  we  therefore  say,  that  the  suspected  person  shall  have  no 
hearing,  because  the  .people — the  judges  on  whose  voice  in  the 
case  his  life  depends — are  united  in  condemning  him ;  but  there  is 
danger  of  their  being  divided,  if  he  is  allowed  to  speak  for  himself. 

"  And  besides,  my  people,  in  the  very  making  of  this  objecdon, 
are  condemned  out  of  dieir  own  moudis.  The  objection,  in  the 
very  terms  of  it,  is  an  implicit  acknowledgment,  that  there  has 
been  as  yet  no  sufficient  trial,  what  the  minds  of  the  people  would 
be,  on  a  fair  and  full  hearing  of  what  I  have  to  say  for  myself — ^j'ea, 
a  confession  that  they  suspect,  and  that  very  strongly,  that  the  opin- 
ions of  many,  if  I  should  have  a  full  hearing,  would  be  far  other- 
wise than  now.  For,  if  not,  how  would  the  people,  after  hearing 
me,  be  divided  into  parties,  any  more  tlian  they  are  now  ?  But  il^ 
as  they  thus  confess,  there  has  been  no  su/Ticicnt  trial,  what  the 
minds  of  the  peo])le  would  be  after  a  full  hearing,  certainly  there 
ought  to  be  a  sufficient  trial,  and  they  ought  not  to  strive  to  hinder 
it ;  for  in  striving  to  hinder  it,  they  do  direcdy  and  avowedly  strive 
to  have  me  condemned  and  tunied  out  of  tlie  ministry,  and  widi 
my  family  deprived  of  maintenance,  without  a  fair  and  proper  trial ; 
which  is  certainly  the  most  barefaced  injustice. 

•*  But  it  may  be  asked — "  Why  did  not  you  preach  ?  Who  has 
hindered  you  ?  If  you  have  a  right  to  preach,  why  did  you  not  use 
your  right,  without  waiting  for  the  consent  of  the  people  ?" — ^To  diis 
question,  I  have  several  answers. 

"  1.  When,  foi;  the  sake  of  peace,  I  have  repeatedly  proposed  to 
the  people  that,  with  their  consent,  I  would  preach  upon  the  sub- 
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jcct,  tliey  have,  as  I  just  observed,  uniformly  refused  it ;  and  have 
also  refused,  from  time  to  time,  even  to  subnut  the  point,  whether 
it  was  reasonable  that  I  should  preach  upon  it,  to  the  neighbouring 
ministers.  After  such  refusals,  this  question  should  scarcely  be 
asked,  and  certainly  not  by  my  people. 

"2.  The  state  of  the  people  has  been  most  obviously  such,  tiiat, 
if  I  had  taken  any  opportunity  on  the  Sabbatli,  witliout  their  pre- 
vious consent,  it  would  have  been  tlic  occasion  of  tumult  on  that 
holy  day,  to  the  extreme  dishonour  of  Christ,  and  wounding  the 
interests  of  religion.  Noise  and  uproar  have  risen  to  such  a  height 
already,  that  I  cannot  think  that  it  was  my  dutv,  or  that  it  wotild 
have  become  the  prudence  Jind  moderation  oi  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel.  It  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  great  strenuous- 
ness ;  and  I  thouicht  it  better  that  the  people  should  first  be  pre- 
pared by  the  advice  of  a  C'ouncil,  which  would  greatly  tend  to 
prevent  tlic  mischievous  effects. 

"  3.  If  I  had  api)ohited  Lectures,  there  was  not  the  least  pro- 
bability that  the  jieoplc  would  have  attended  tliem.  Of  this  the 
Rev.  Council  will  be  satisfied,  by  considering  tlie  account  they 
have  had  of  tlieir  conduct. 

*'  On  the  whole,  I  tlK)ught  it  the  most  prudent  course  to  wait  for 
a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

"  It  may  be  said,  That  the  people  are  tlie  more  to  be  justified  in 
rejecting  me,  and  turning  me  out  from  iriy  office,  wadiout  hear'mg 
me,  because  I  was  settled  on  the  contrary  principles. 

**  I  answer.  That  this  objection  can  be  of  no  force,  unless  they 
mean  by  it,  that  I  settled  on  Mr.  Stoddard's  judgment  as  my  nile» 
If  I  did,  I  did  not  settle  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  but  as  a  minister  of 
Mr.  Stoddard.  Even  if  it  had  been  so,  tliat  I  had  setilid  in  this 
manner,  on  Mr.  Stoddard's  principles,  this  was  one  which  I  found 
among  his  principles,  which  he  expresses  in  one  of  his  works  in 
these  words — "  He,  who  believes  principles  because  our  forefa- 
thers affirm  them,  makes  idols  of  them  ;  and  it  would  be  no  humi- 
lity but  baseness  of  spirit,  for  us  to  judge  ourselves  incapable  of 
examining  principles  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us.  If  we 
are  any  wise  fit  to  open  the  mysteries  of  tlic  Gospel,  we  are  capa- 
ble of  judging  in  these  matters." 

"  It  was  implied  in  my  ordination  vows,  that  I  would  study  the 
Scriptures ;  that  I  would  make  the  word  of  God,  and  not  the  word 
of  any  man,  my  nde  in  teaching  my  jieople  ;  and  that  I  would  do 
my  utmost  to  know  what  was  the  counsel  of  God,  and  to  declare  it. 
This  was  implied  in  my  covenant  with  God  and  the  people  at  my 
settlement ;  and  it  was  implied  in  dieir  covenant  with  God  and  with 
me,  that,  in  my  so  doing,  they  wotdd  diligently  and  impartially  hear 
and  examine  what  I  should  offer  to  diem,  as  die  counsel  of  God. 

*^  It  is  said,  That  Mr.  Stoddard  would  never  |iave  consented  to 
my  settling  here,  if  he  had  foreseen  that  I  shotild  so  differ  from 
lum  in  my  principles.     To  diis  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  he 
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doubtless  would  Iiave  been  as  iiiiich  apiiiibt  it,  if  he  liad  foreseen 
in  me  any  such  departure  from  his  principles,  as  lias  actually  taken 
place  in  the  church  since  his  death,  with  rep;ard  to  Church  disci- 
plino.  I  had  as  much  reason  u;iven  me  by  the  church  in  my  set- 
tlement, to  depend  u|)on  it,  that  they  would  allow  me  the  same 
power  in  church  government,  which  1  yielded  to  iMr.  Stoddai-d ; 
as  they  had  to  depend  u]K)n  it,  that  I  would  allow  them  the  same 
open  door  to  the  Ix)rd's  table.  Tlie  church  allowed  Mr.  Stoddard 
a  negative ;  and  never,  so  far  as  I  have  heard  of,  disputed  it,  at 
least  never  in  the  tlicn  existing  generation.  Now-  they  greatly  find 
fault  widi  me  for  claiming  it,  and  have  departed  to  the  lengdi  of 
Brownism.  They  have  as  properly  departed  from  the  j)ruiciples 
on  wliich  they  settled  me,  as  I  have  departed  from  those  on  which 
I  accepted  a  settlement. 

"  If  the  objection  should  arise  in  the  minds  of  any  of  the  mem- 
bers of  die  Rev.  Council, — That,  if  I  should  be  allowed  to  preach 
my  doctrine  to  my  peo])le,  diere  might  be  some  danger  of  infecting 
neighbouring  churches ;  I  hope  I  need  not  say  much  in  answer  to 
such  an  objection.     Plain  justice  must  not  be  hindered  and  sup- 

Sressed,  for  fear  of  some  imagined  accidental  inconveniences. 
lie  wiser  Headien  could  say,  "  fiat  jtstitia,  kuat  ciei.um." — 
Tha  neighboring  ministers  have  as  much  liberty  to  preach  and  defend 
dieir  principles,  among  their  peoj)le,  as  I  desire  to  have  among 
mine,  and  can  do  it  with  far  greater  advantages  than  I  exi)ect  to 
enjoy-  DoubUess  they  will  use  this  liberty,  and  would  take  it  ill  if 
any  one  should  attcnipt  to  restrain  them.  And  I  trust  diey  are 
very  willing  to  do  to  others,  as  they  wish  others  to  do  to  them. 

"  II.  That  die  state  of  thinj^s  is  not  ripe  for  calling  die  pro|)osed 
Council,  is  apparent  from  the  frame  and  temper  of  mind  which  my 
people  have  hitherto  been  in,  and  especially  of  late. 

"  1  am  sensible  that  an  Ecclesiastical  Council,  in  dieir  advice, 
are  not  to  proceed  by  any  uncertain  conjectures  concerning  the  se- 
crets of  men's  hearts.  J  Jut  yet,  in  adapting  their  advice  to  die 
state  of  a  people,  they  doubdess  are  to  have  a  regard  to  those 
tilings  which  are  visible  and  notorious.  What  the  temper  of  the 
minds  of  diis  people,  at  least  of  the  governing  part  of  diem,  has 
been  hiUierto  and  especially  of  late,  has  been  as  manifest,  as  any 
thing  concerning  die  state  of  a  [)eople  can  be.  It  cannot  be  hid : 
it  must  needs  be  visible  to  all  around  us.  It  is  manifest,  not  only 
from  die  customary  conversation  of  die  people  in  private  houses, 
but  from  die  whole  tenor  of  dieir  public  proceedings — from  die 
methods  which  have  been  taken,  from  the  measures  adopted,  from 
the  proceedings  of  Church  meetings,  and  Precinct  meetings,  and 
their  Commhtees,  from  the  speeches  which  have  been  publicly 
made,  and  die  acts  which  have  been  publicly  done.  It  would  oc- 
cupy a  great  deal  of  time  to  set  fordi  all  the  parUculars.  But  diis 
is  needless ;  as  die  Council  has  heard  the  Narrative  of  our  proceed- 
ings up  to  diis  day. 
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"  The  temper  wliicli  the  people  have  mauifestcd,  1  liuinbly  con- 
ceive, ought  to  be  tlie  more  observed  by  tlie  Rev.  Council,  and  to 
have  tlie  greater  influence  on  tlieir  detennination,  because  I. have 
never  ofTered  diis  people  any  provocauon ;  unless  yielding,  and 
condescending,  and  taking  tlie  utmost  care  to  avoid  offending  tlicin, 
has  been  a  provocation.  I  have  sought  peace,  and  pursued  it,  and 
have  striven  to  my  utmost  to  avoid  occasions  of  strife.  I  never 
have  clogged  them  in  any  reasonable  proceeding  in  this  affair, 
tliough  against  myself.  I  told  them  long  ago,  even  at  the  very  first 
interview  witli  the  church, — T/iatj  if  they  insisted  on  calling  a 
Council  immediately^  who  should  liave  power  to  finish  our  wnole 
controversy^  I  would  not  oppose  or  hinder  it^  though  I  could  not 
advise  to  it.  I  have  yielded  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  in  every 
tiling,  wherein  I  could  do  it  with  a  good  conscience.  That  after 
examining  die  subject  by  die  aid  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  the 
best  manner  I  am  able,  1  have  adopted,  and  still  hold,  tlie  senti- 
ments which  I  have  publicly  professed,  with  regard  to  the  Qualifi- 
caUons  for  full  communion  in  die  Visible  Church ; — and  that  too, 
widi  die  fullest  expectation  of  being  driven  from  my  ministerial 
office,  and  stripj>ed  of  a  maintenance  for  my  numerous  family ; — ^1 
admit.  Whether  in  all  this  I  have  acted  in  the  fear  of  God,  witli  a 
good  conscience,  and  in  die  integrity  of  my  heart,  this  Rev.  Coun- 
cil may  judge.  This  one  Uiing  excepted, — ^if  it  be  an  exception, — 
I  have  given  my  people  no  sort  of  occasion,  in  any  respect  what- 
soever, for  any  violent  proceeding,  or  the  least  vehemence ;  unless 
yielding  and  submitting,  for  peace  sake,  be  just  warrant  for  their 
insulting  me  die  more.  For  evidence  of  all  Uiis,  I  appeal  to  the 
Narrative  of  our  proceedhigs,  which  has  been  read  here  publicly,  in 
die  hearing  of  you  all. 

"  Now  I  diink  the  temper  and  frame  of  mind,  which  my  people 
discover,  and  their  violent  manner  of  proceeding  hitherto,  must  lay 
a  bar  in  the  way  of  taking  die  im|K)rtant  step  of  dissolving  the  re- 
lation between  nie  and  diem  for  tlie  present ;  and  drat  on  two  ac- 
counts : 

"  1 .  Such  a  teni|)er  and  frame  is,  manifesdy,  utterly  inconsistent 
with  a  proper  and  just  hearing,  and  consideruig,  die  reasons  which  I 
have  to  offer  for  myself,  hi  that  thing  which  is  the  grand  controversy 
between  me  and  them.  So  that  if  it  could  be  proved,  that  diey 
had  all  read  my  book  through,  which  it  is  apparent  they  are  far 
from  having  done,  yet  merely  in  diis,  tlicy  do  not  discharge  them- 
selves. They  ought  to  give  a  fair  hearing  at  least,  widi  some  de* 
gree  of  calmness,  candor  and  coolness  of  consideration  ;  but  from 
facts,  which  are  open  and  public,  it  is  evident  that  diey  have  been 
notoriously  far  from  it.  Iiearing,  in  a  high  degree  of  fermentaUon 
of  mind,  manifested  by  continued  outward  irregidarity  and  prcci- 
pitadon  of  proceeding,  is  no  fair  hearing,  and  ought  not  to  stand 
for  any  thing,  or  to  be  regarded  as  any  hearing  at  all  by  wise  and 
just  judges.     Hence  it  is  most  plain  that  my  people  are  now  bound 
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to  give  me  a  fair  hearing,  before  tliey  can  justly' demand  a  dissolu- 
tion of  my  pastoral  relation  ;  and  with  equal  clearness  is  it  mani- 
fest, that  means  must  first  be  used  with  them,  to  bring  thein'lo  an- 
other temper  of  mind,  before  any  such  demand  can  be  heard  or 
accepted. 

"  2.  It  is  in  itself  utterly  unfit  and  unbecoming  in  a  christian 
church,  to  proceed  to  an  affair  so  deeply  affecting  tlieir  spiritual 
welfare,  as  tlie  dismission  of  their  pastor,  in  such  a  temper  of 
inind :  especially  of  one  who  has  been  so  long  tlieir  pastor,  and 
between  whom  and  them  such  a  state  of  things  has  subsisted  as  be- 
tween me  and  this  people.  The  Ai)ostle  says  to  the  Church  of 
Corintli,  "  Let  all  tilings  be  done  with  charily  ;" — and  surely  it  Is 
unbecoming  churches  of  die  Lamb  of  God,  to  manage  their  reli- 
gious afiiurs  of  the  greatest  im[)ortance,  In  a  ferment  and  tuniuk  ; 
which  ought  to  be  managed  with  great  solemnity,  deep  humiliation, 
submission  to  tlie  awful  frowns  of  heaven,  and  hinnble  dependence 
on  God,  and  with  fervent  prayer  and  supplication.  But  lor  a 
church  to  undertake  such  an  affair,  in  such  a  manner  as  tin's,  will  be 
most  unbecoming  the  Gospel,  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  God  and 
religion,  and  eminently  calculated  to  prevent  the  divine  blessing. 

"  The  reverend  Council  w  ill  also  perceive,  that  die  consequence 
of  my  being  dnven  away  in  this  manner  will  be  in  many  respects 
exceedingly  pernicious. 

"1.  It  would  be  a  great  and  most  extensive  injury  to  the  credit 
and  interest  of  reli^on.  For  the  story  to  be  circulated,  diat  tlie 
people  of  Northampton, — a  people  heretofore  so  often  and  remarka- 
bly distinguished  by  the  divine  favour, — drove  away  tlieir  minister 
in  tlie  midst  of  so  much  heat  and  contention ;  I  need  not  say  how 
h  will  wound  religion  abroad. 

"  2.  It  wiU  be  a  great  wrong  to  this  Church  ;  not  only  as  they 
will  tliereby  bring  guilt  on  themselves,  but  will  exceedingly  wound 
their  own  reputation  and  interest  in  die  country,  and  render  difficult 
tlie  future  setdement  of  tlie  ordinances  of  die  Gospel  among 
them. 

3.  It  will  be  a  great  injury  to  me. 

4.  If  the  people  are  countenanced  in  diese  measures  by  a 
Council,  so  far  as  to  advise  to  such  an  issue,  which  the  people  seek 
with  such  a  temper,  and  in  such  a  tumultuous  manner  ;  it  will  in  its 
consequences  be  a  great  injury  to  other  churches  and  ministers,  as 
it  will  direcdy  encourage  similar  proceedings  in  case  of  differences 
between  minister  and  people.  This  case  is  likely  to  be  very  fa- 
mous ;  the  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  gready  drawn  upon  it, 
to  observe  the  management  and  issue  of  it.  It  will  be  likely  to  be 
long  remembered,  and  will  therefore  be  so  much  the  more  likely 
to  be  of  extensive  and  lasting  influence  as  a  precedent. 

^*  Hence  I  humbly  conceive  that  there  is  no  ripeness  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things,  for  any  immediate  measures,  in  order  to  bring 
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about  this  event,  unless  violence  of  spirit  and  of  conduct  be  regard- 
ed as  the  ripeness  of  a  christian  cliurch  for  managing  dieir  religious 
concerns  of  the  most  solenm  nature,  and  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. Indeed  tliis  seems  to  be  die  nodon,  which  many  of  the 
church  have  had,  of  such  a  ripeness,  from  dieir  earnesdy  driving 
die  matter,  at  the  last  Precinct  meeting,  to  have  me  voted  out  of 
town  before  Uiis  Council  assembled ;  i.  e.  to  have  it  voted,  thai 
die  people  desired  that  I  should  begone, — sodiat  the  Council  might 
see  diat  diey  were  ripe.  But  I  trust  tliat  diis  reverend  Council 
have  greater  wisdom,  than  to  entertain  the  same  notion  of  a  ripe- 
ness for  such  a  proceeding  ;  and  I  humbly  conceive  that  diey  will 
see  it  to  be  indispensably  necessary,  that  first  the  utmost  endeavours 
be  used  to  bring  die  people  to  juster  views  and  a  better  temper, 
before  they  advise  to  any  steps  in  order  to  an  immediate  separa- 
don.  And  I  beseech  die  Council  to  use  their  utmost  and  most 
prudent  endeavours,  that,  if  finally  we  are  separated,  we  may  part 
widi  one  another  fairly  and  peaceably. 

"  I  also  request  of  diis  reverend  Council  that  they  would  do  me 
the  justice  hi  dieir  Result, — not  merely  to  advise  the  people  rfw- 
junciivcly^  either  to  read  my  book,  or  to  hear  my  reasons  from  the 
pulpit; — but  to  give  it  as  their  opinion  diat  I  have  a  right  to  preachy 
and  diat,  if  I  do  preach,  the  people  are  obliged  to  hear  me.  i  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  diis  will  be  no  more  dian  the  case  reqiures,  for 
tlirce  reasons : 

"  1 .  If  such  disjunctive  advice  be  left,  it  will  not  tend  so  much 
in  any  measure  to  ripen  our  affairs  for  an  issue ;  for  then  indeed 
dicy  will  ncidier  hear  me  preach,  nor  be  likely  to  read  my  book. 
It  will  be  said  diat  die  number  of  copies  is  small.  Tlie  disdncfi- 
nation  is  great.  It  will  be  supposed  diat  die  Council  do  not  wish 
a  very  strict  scrutiny,  whedier  they  have  read  it  or  not.  The  wliole 
matter  will  be  left  at  loose  ends,  and  in  great  uncertainty.  Thus 
it  will  tend  gready  to  embarrass  our  afFau^,  and  lengdien  out  our 
controversy. 

"  2.  My  people  complain,  many  of  diem,  that  on  diis  subject 
they  cannot  understand  me.  Now  if,  unawares,  I  have  spoken  to 
them  a  language  diey  cannot  understand,  let  me  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  explain  myself.  Surely  it  will  not  be  proceeding  with 
christian  moderation  and  charity — to  say  at  once,  "  You  have  been 
mistaken  in  yotir  manner  of  pleading  your  cause  ;  you  have  spoken 
to  us  inailvos'tcntly,  so  that  we  have  wholly  misapprehended  your 
meaning ;  but  since  you  have  dius  failed  of  making  us  understand 
you,  your  moudi  shall  now  be  stopped,  and  we  uiU  give  you  no 
fiU'ihcr  opjKJrtunity  to  sj)eak  for  yourself." 

"  3.  I  ought,  before  I  leave  this  people,  to  whom  I  have  so  long 
stood  in  such  a  relation,  to  licivc  an  opportunity  given  me,  to  leave 
whh  dicm  a  testimony  for  myself,  in  that  matter  which  proves  so 
great  an  ofTence  to  diem,  not  only  with  diosc  who  arc  in  llic 
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Church,  but  with  others,  both  male  and  female,  to  whom  I  have 
stood  in  so  sacred  a  relation,  of  whom  it  can  never  be  expected, 
that  tliey  should  generally  read  my  pamphlet.  The  laws  of  nature, 
and  the  laws  of  Christ,  require  me  to  love  this  people,  to  whom  I  have 
been  so  related,  and  to  value  their  charity  and  esteem.  I  have 
reason  also  to  think,  diat  there  are  many  of  my  spiritual  children, 
who  are  God^s  dear  children,  in  this  congregation,  who  now  enter- 
tain hard  thoughts  on  account  of  my  opinion.  Now  I  ought  not  to 
be  driven  from  hence,  witliout  op|K)rtunity  to  exhibit  a  testimony 
for  myself  before  them,  and  so  with  die  people  at  large.  When  1 
have  done  so,  I  demand  nothing  of  diem  but  an  impartial  hearing. 
I  desire  not  to  lord  it  over  their  consciences.  They  have  a  right 
to  judge  for  themselves,  and  may  use  what  means  they  please,  to 
see  the  strength  of  arguments  on  the  other  side,  by  reading  books, 
or  converang  with  ministers  who  differ  from  me  in  judgment. 

"  I  humbly  trust  therefore,  that  this  reverend  Council  will  not 
fail  to  leave  beliind,  in  dieir  Result,  a  direct  and  full  expression  of 
their  judgment  on  this  important  point.^^ 

"  After  the  Agents  for  the  Church  had  replied  to  these  re- 
marks, the  Council  adjourned.     The  next  morning,  I  delivered  in 
.  .  to  the  Council  the  following  writing : 

**I  the  subscriber  do  make  the  following  declaration  and  offer : — 
That  if  my  people,  being  so  ad\ased  by  tlve  Coimcil  of  Churches 
now  sitting,  will  hear  me  deliver  the  reasons  of  my  opinion  from 
the  pulpit,  and  consider  further  of  die  matter  in  controversy  be- 
tween me  and  them  until  the  spring,  when  it  shall  be  comfortable 
travelling,  laying  aside  all  public  agitation  until  then,  and  then  de- 
sire a  Council  of  Churches  in  order  to  bri]ig  our  controversy  to  a 
final  issue ;  and  will  consent,  being  also  so  advised  by  this  Coun- 
cil, that  I  shall  have  an  equal  hand  in  the  choice  of  die  Council  with 
them,  and  that  I  should  go  out  of  the  county  into  the  other  parts 
of  New-England  for  my  choice ;  and  tliis  Council,  on  a  full  hear- 
ing and  thorough  consideration  of  our  case,  can  fmd  out  no  way  for 
a  composition  or  accommodation,  either  by  satisfying  my  con- 
science in  yielding  some  points  to  tlie  people,  or  by  making  diem 
ea^  in  some  diings  in  a  compliance  with  me,  oi-  any  odier  way 
which  the  Council  in  their  v^-isdom  may  devise ;  but  the  people 
shall,  after  all,  declare  their  unwillingness  diat  I  should  be  dieir 
pastor ;  I  will  declare  it  before  die  Council  as  my  desire,  diat  the 
people  should  be  left  entirely  at  their  libcrt)',  as  to  my  continuing 
•  their  pastor ;  and  will  move  it  to  them  to  gratify  the  people's  de- 
sire, in  dissolving  my  pastoral  relation  to  diis  Church, — provided 
the  Precinct  will  fii'st  engage  to  free  me  from  rates, — and  will,  the 
Council  so  advising,  resign  my  pastoral  office. — ^This  is  that,  ta 
which  I  humbly  propose  and  desire  diis  reverend  Council  to  ad- 
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vise  this  peo])Ie  to  consent;  witiial  strongly  advising,  tliat,  in  the 
mean  time,  quietness  and  peace  be  maintained,  and  jangling  agita- 
tions and  public  proceedings,,  tending  to  enkindle  or  uphold  strife, 
be  laid  aside;  and  that  die  Lord's  Supper  be  restored,  if  tlie  peo- 
ple can  find  it  in  their  hearts  freely  to  consent  to  it,  on  the  advice 
of  the  Council ;  and  that  diis  Council  also  endeavour  to  find  out  a 
way,  Uiat  Uiose,  who  are  able  and  willing  to  make  a  profession  of 
godliness,  may  be  admitted  into  the  Church,  in  a  way  consistent 
with  a  good  conscience  in  both  pastor  and  people ;  and  that  all 
parts  of  the  public  service  of  God  be  quietly,  steadily  and  regular- 
ly, upheld  and  attended. 

^<  Jonathan  Edwards. 
"  JSTorthnmpton,  Dec.  27, 1749." 

"  The  Committee  or  Agents  of  the  Church  were  allowed  some 
time  to  consider  of  this  proposal,  and  were  afterwards  heard  in 
their  objecdons  against  it. 

<'  The  next  day,  Dec.  28,  the  Council  drew  up  and  declared  the 
following  Result." 

[A  blank  was  left  here,  for  tlie  insertion  of  the  Result  of  Coun- 
cil, but  it  was  not  filled.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  copy  of  the 
Result  of  this  Advisory  Council ;  and  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
only,  that  diey  recommended, 

That  there  sliould  be  a  restoration  of  the  Sacrament  of  tlie 
Lord's  Supper ; 

That  Pastor  and  People  should  converse  fireely  together,  about 
tlie  point  hi  controversy; 

That  tliere  should  be  no  public  proceedings  of  any  kind  what- 
ever, relative  to  the  point  in  controversy;  and  that  they  also  ex- 
pressed the  opinion. 

That  the  Church  Committee  opposing  Mr.  Edwards'  delivering 
his  principles  from  the  pulpit,  was  one  probable  occasion  of  the 
great  uneasiness,  and  dissatisfaction,  which  had  arisen  between  the 
pastor  and  the  people.] 

"  Then  the  Council  adjourned  Uiemselves  to  the  first  Wednesday 
in  February,  1750. 

"The  next  Sabbath,  Dec.  31, 1  publicly  read  the  Result  of  the 
Council  to  the  whole  congregation,  and  declared  a  readiness  on  my 
part,  to  comply  wiUi  that  result ;  and  desired  the  Church  to  take 
the  subject  of  the  restoration  of  the  Sacrament  of  die  Lord's  Sup- 
per into  their  consideration  until  the  next  Sabbath,  when  I  propo- 
sed to  put  it  to  vote  in  the  Church,  WhcUier  the  Lord's  Supper  shall 
be  administered  the  SabbaUi  following. 

"  The  next  Monday,  being  Jan.  1.  1750,  the  Precinct  met  again 
according  to  adjournment,  and  having  understood  that  the  Rev. 
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Peter  Clark  of  Salcjii  Villaf^e,  had  imclrmlccn  lo  wrilr  nn  Aiiswrr 
to  my  bcM)k  on  Qiialilicniiims  liir  Coinmiiiiion,  ihcy  ilctoniitncf)  It) 
write  to  Iiim,  (ii-Miin^  iiim  to  Gx)iu<)ite  vrhai  lie  liail  iiiidenakcii. 
They  also  cliosc  a  CoiiiiiiittHe  tocorivrrse  with  me,  |nu>iiiaut,  as  ilioj 
supposed,  to  tliat  riaiisu  of  tlic  rcisiili  ofConiKJI,  ivInToiu  tlioy  nil- 
vise  iliai  the  pastor  and  pcojile  bhoiilcl  coiivltsc  UlbW  toi;i!ther, 
about  the  iHiint  ui  roinravcrsy.  Tht-  C'fitniiutice  <h(iscii,  wi-i-f 
Ebenezer  Poniroy,  Noah  Wriglit,  Dr.  Alailicr,  Uoetr  CI:!)),  Jn- 
crensc  Clark,  Deac.  Cook,  and  Eliencz-er  Hum.  Tlii'  I'licinci 
meeting  adjounied  thi>mstlvcs  to  Monday,  Feb.  \-2. 

"  Deac.  Cook  came  to  me  that  evenhit;,  and  inforini^d  nip  nf  liin 
appointment  of  tills  Commiltee,  and  nf  their  di^sizn  of  (umlns;  lo 
converse  with  me,  tlie  Wednesday  follomn;;.  [  objtvted  iiEj^ninst  il 
as  Apttlilif  |)roeeedinf;,  and  so  plainly  contrary  to  the  adviei-  of  ihe 
Council ;  bnt  told  hhn  thnt  1  \\otdd  iie\'enlieless  take  ihu  matter 
into  consideration,  nntil  the  next  nienin^,  when  1  itonld  t^end  lilm 
my  thoughts  and  determination  on  tlie  alTair  in  WTiiing.  Aecoi-d- 
ingly,  tJie  next  evcnina:  I  sent  him  iIil-  Ibllowing  letter  : 

"To  Deacon  Nuali  Cook,  in  Noribaniplon. 

"On  mature  consideration  1  am  confirmed  in  the  same  mind, 
whicli  1  expressed  tbe  last  niplit,  concerning  llie  Conniiiliee  chosen 
to  confer  willi  me.  It  appears  to  me  altogether  of  the  nature  nf  a 
public  proceeding,  with  respect  to  the  present  controversy.  Tlie 
appointment  and  ciioiec  of  the  Committee  was  u  public  pi-neced- 
ing.  The  Committee  arc  the  representatives  of  a  public  society. 
And  if  yon  come  and  confer  vvitli  me,  as  a  Committee  of  the  I're- 
cint,  j-ou  therein  act  in  a  public  capacity,  in  the  name  and  hclialf  of 
the  Precinct ;  and  all  from  ht^ginning  to  end  will  he  a  pnliliv  pro- 
ceeding, and  so  plainly  contrary  totlx:  ailvieeof  tlin('ounf-il.  The 
appcunted  inten'iew  of  the  Committee  Hitli  me  cainiot  ho  under- 
stood otherwise,  than  as  a  mei-tiii^^  apjMjinicd  l<)r  a  ])ul)lic  dispute; 
for  thougti  the  wliole  pari>li  will  not  he  arlually  present,  yet  they 
will  be  present  by  their  lopreseniaiivcs,  nivi  it  is  lo  be  a  debate  or 
diiicotirse  maniv^ed  in  behalf  of  tiie  wliole.  The  Commiltee  are  to 
hear  my  arguments,  in  some  sort,  as  the  ear  of  lint  sixiety,  that  the 
tftliole  may  be  influenced  by  it ;  othcrviise  i  do  not  nee  how  they 
can,inhearing,aet  inbehaltoflhu  Precinct;  and  il'llicy  donoi  actio 
behalf  of  tlie  Preeinet,  howdoihey  act  as  aComnihiee  forthcPiv- 
cinct.  This  I  think  is  not  a  reasoiitihle  nay  of  pnn'ocdinir,  for  the 
infbimation  of  the  whole  pariUi,  not  tending  to  light  and  jieaee  but 
ihe  conlrai^',  and  contrary  to  the  express  words  of  the  (^oinicil's  ad- 
vkc,  and  disagreeable  to  tlie  phiin  design  of  it — lending  to  super- 
sede and  set  aside  tlic  thing  &t  which  tliey  aimed.  .  Tliereforc  I 
must  declbc  ronfiTrin-i  with  siieh  n  Imdv  of  men  Inueiher,   clio.-en 
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as  a  Committee  of  the  Precinct ;  but  stand  ready  at  any  time  to 
confer  witli  freedom  and  friendliness  with  each  of  these  brethren, 
or  any  others,  coming  in  a  private  capacity,  and  in  their  own  name 
only. 

"  I  am  your  friend  and  ser\'ant, 

"for  Jesus'  sake, 

"Jonathan  Edwards. 
••  Xorihampon,  Jan.  2,  1750." 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

JliKaumed  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Council. — Remarks  i>f 
Mr,  Edwards  on  the  question^  IVhether  he  ought  not  to  go  out 
of  the  County y  in  the  choice  of  the  Final  Council, — Council  re- 
fuse to  express  their  opinion  on  thi^  point. — Mr.  Edward^^  Lec- 
tures on  Qualifications  for  Communion. — Attempted  interfer- 
ence of  neighbouring  Clergy. — Difficulties  relating  to  choice  of 
Final  Council. — Choice  of  that  Council^  May  3. — Meeting  and 
Result  of  that  Council,  June  19. — Protest  of  Minority. 

On  Wednesday,  Feb.  7,  1750,  die  Council  met  again,  and 
die  subject  of  the  pastor's  going  out  of  the  County,  in  the  choice  of 
his  part  of  the  Decisive  Council,  was  again  very  largely  debated 
before  them,  by  the  Pastor,  and  the  Committee  of  the  Church,  and 
also  by  some  private  members  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Edwards' 
remarks  upon  tlie  subject  were  as  follows : 

"  If  I  should  attempt  to  prove  that  a  vicinity  of  churches  have  no 

{'uriscUction  over  particular  churches  within  their  bounds,  established 
ly  a  universal,  unalterable  rule,  which  ought  never  to  be  dispensed 
with,  in  any  case  whatever ;  I  presume  this  Rev.  Council  would 
regard  the  attempt  as  wholly  impertinent — a  needless  burdening 
them  with  proofs  of  what  nobody  would  ever  dispute.  I  shall 
therefore  take  it  for  granted,  unless  it  shall  be  questioned,  that  the 
rule  of  confining  Councils  to  a  vicinity,  is  only  a  general  rule,  from 
which  exceptions  are  to  be  made  in  cases  especially  requiring 
it.  Hence  the  only  question  is.  Whether  this  be  such  a  case  or 
not? 

"  In  order  to  determine  this  question  with  clearness  and  certainty, 
we  must,  as  I  observed  at  the  session  of  the  Council  in  December, 
previously  ascertain  what  will  be  the  business  of  the  proiK)sed  Fu- 
ture Council.  The  business^  obviously  must  determine  the  quali- 
fications; and  if,  on  a  strict  comparison  of  business  and  qualifica- 
tioDS,  it  be  found  that  a  diftbrcnt  Council  is  really  requisite,  from 
that  which  may  be  constituted  of  churches  of  the  vicinity ;  then  it 
will  follow  that  a  different  Council  must  be  allowed,  and  cannot  be 
denied  ;  and  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  any  customs  of  churches, 
or  of  any  parallel  customs  with  regard  to  civil  tribunals;  the  nature 
of  this  particular  case  must  be  looked  into,  and  that,  an(l  that  alone, 
must  determine  the  matter.  What  the  nature  of  the  case  requircsi 
that  the  law  of  reason  and  justice  requires,  and  that  the  Ijaw  of  God 
requires. 
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"ir  I  rnriy  lie  allowed  to  vecnpitulatc  very  briefly  sonic  of  the  re- 
marks then  niaiU?,  in  order  to  relVedi  the  memories  of  tlie  Couiieil, 
I  observe,  That  the  business  of  the  Future  C'ouneil  will  not  be,  to 
ileeide,  HlHhrr  in  if  o pinion^  On  the  (^nalificntioiiH  for  Commune 
iujij  is  i'lght  or  iiof'/ — be('nn>e  we  know  the  opinion  and  prartieeof 
every  man,  who  v.ill  be  eliosr-n,  befort;  he  comes.  Nor  v.ill  it  be, 
IVhftinr  i  shull  rcfitftin  the  uitiiiatcr  ojWorthaiMpttjn^  if,  ufivr  all 
ftrofftr  sftj).^  rj'"  titkni  to  ((feci  an  arcommodation^  the,  /tevpiv  sti/i 
ficsirc  mif  (/isniis;i'jit'/ — beeinise,  when  that  shall  have  been  done,  I 
willtroul)le  no  Coijueil  anv  finther,  than  bnrelv  to  itive  me  leave  to 
relin<jui*ih  my  p:trlnial  oHict*.     iitil  their  busncss  will  be  to  deride, 

1,  IVhelht  r  they  ou'^ht  not  to  nwhc  some  attempts  to  tJJ'ccJ  an  acrottt- 
motlatlon  of  our  a'ijfintlfir,^?  ami,  if  this  In;  di*eidcd  in  the  ne'4aii\e, 

2,  IV hit  her  all  his  ba  ,f  done  hj/  hoth  parties,  u/iieh  justir*-*  rf  fairing 
to  be  done,  prrviiaLs  to  a  brparatton?  and,  if  this  be  decide  t:  in  ijie 
a(iirmative,  to  slate  in  their  result,  3,  h'hat  are  the  ^rounda  of  my 
dismi-ision  ;  hoicfar  I  am  innocent ;  and  how  far  I  maijhc  rxcnttt" 
mended ^  as  deserving  future  employment  in  the  ministry.  1 1  this 
Kev.  ('ounc:il  will  closely  consider  the  matter,  they  Wiil  easily  see 
that  these  thin<i;s  must  constitute  their  business. 

"  \nd  if  this  be  so,  the  cpiestion, — What  qualifications  does  tliis 
busijiess  rctjuire  ? — :unor.nts  to  si!n|>ly  this. — Is  Impartiality,  as  to 
the  two  eonlendinii;  parties,  a  qualification  absolutely  necessary  in 
those  who  are  to  jndu;e  between  them  ? — ^^I'o  determine  this,  let  each 
of  the  iK)ints,  which  must  be  submitted  to  the  Future  Council,  be 
viewed.  If  means  of  accommodation  are  to  be  used,  ou2;ht  not 
those,  w  ho  are  to  act  as  mediators,  to  be  / //  th^.  middle  between  tlie 
parlies  to  be  reconciled.  If  they  are  to  ju(ke  wiili  reirard  to 
the  mutual  rights  and  chiims  of  tlie  two  parties,  and  to  cJeeide 
whether  each  has  done  all  that  the  other  iriay  fairly  rerpiire,  pre- 
vious to  a  separation ;  does  not  settlinji;  points  of  equity,  between 
two  parties  at  variance,  require  even  balances.  And  if  they  are 
to  pronoiniec  be* fore  the  world,  on  the  conduct  of  the  pastor  in 
this  controversy,  as  well  as  on  his  general  character;  may  he  not 
justly  demand  that  the  tril^inal  which  is  to  do  this  shall  be  impar- 
tial ? 

'*  If  these  ihincs  are  plain,  and  I  cannot  but  think  that  every 
])erson  of  sober  thoucht  will  own  them  to  be  self-evident ;  then 
the  only  thini;;s  to  be  d«'teruiii;ed  are  these  two,  1,  What  consti- 
tutes an  essential  defect  of  imjiart?  "lity  as  to  the  two  j)ai-tjes  in  lliis 
case?  2,  Whether  the  jlefi'ci  t-un  ho  su|)ji'jsed  to  belong  to  a  Conn- 
ed constituted  of  the  (liunlu'>  in  tliis  \irinily  ? 

"As  to  the  fir.t  point,  it  must  olivloiisly  be  admitteil,  to  be  a 
radical  deff  ci  in  the  iujpartirdilN  of  the  C^umcil,  if  the  members  of 
it  are  all  on  one  .v/V/r,  er  ur«;  all  known  to  siile  with  one  of  the  par- 
ties aj^ainst  the  other,  on  the  miiln  point  in  controversy.  What  can 
be  ip.i'.re  plain  tli:ii»,  th:it  a  balance  cannot  be  even,  and  tbereforr 
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cannot  be  fit  to  adjust  matters  of  (Mpiity  brtvAocn  two  parlies,  if  all 
the  previous  \vcig[;ht  is  in  one  scah?.  And  is  it  not  CMjually  evident 
thai  a  Council,  who  are  all  on  one  side  in  the  controversy,  are  not 
in  the  middle  between  the  two  parties,  as  niediutors  to  reconeilts 
them.  And  since  a  Council  cannot  in  this  case  l)oohi;nned,  that  is 
impartial  as  to  individuals,  because  all  the  meinbiMs  arechost^n,  anil 
chosen  with  refereiice  to  their  opinions;  it  is  j)lain  that  tlie  consis- 
tory ought  to  be  so  constituted,  thiit  one  part  may  bulnnce  tlie  otiier. 
If  we  cannot  find  a  balance,  which  has  nn  previous  weiirhl  in  either 
of  the  scales,  yet  surely  we  should  set;!;  one  whicli  has  not  all  the 
weights  in  one  scale,  but  equal  weights  in  both,  that  the  balance  moy 
be  even. 

"  I  need  not  remark  again,  th;it  mankind  in  i!;eneral,  both  tiio 
wise  and  unwise,  are  liable  to  the  «tron2;est  prejnd.ices  ai^ainsl  ih  • 
persons  and  conduct  of  those  around  them,  who  dilFer  from  them 
in  matters  of  religion ;  that  this  is  as  true  with  reir;avd  to  points  noi 
fundamental,  as  with  regard  to  those  which  are ;  that  it  is  especial- 
ly true,  when  the  controversy  is  at  the  height  of  ngilation ;  that  ii 
is  pre-eminently  true  whh  regard  to  those,  who  are  the  movers  and 
managers  of  the  conlroxersy  ;  and  that  nuthin.g,  from  age  to  age, 
lias  been  found  to  excite  })rejudices  equally  strong  with  this. 
These  points  are  too  clear  to  admit  of  denial  or  doubt.  Hence,  if 
lh»i  future  Council  be  all  on  one  side,  as  to  the  main  controversv 
betwc^en  me  and  my  people,  it  is  an  apj)arent  and  sensible  defect  of 
impartiality;  and  of  course,  it  is  most  unrighteous  to  confinti  the 
otlicr  {Kirty  to  such  a  Coun(  il,  and  oblige  him  to  be  judged  by  them 
and  no  other. 

"  As  to  the  other  (|ue.stion.  Will  a  Council,  taken  wholly  from 
the  County,  have  this  defect? — it  Is  a  fact  perfectly  known,  that 
the  ministers  and  chiu'ches  of  llie  Count v  are  alniost  universallv 
against  me  on  the  point,  wlm*ii  now  diviiles  me  and  my  people,  and 
makes  us  two  parlies.  Perhaps  there  may  be  one  or  two  ministers 
who  are  partly  of  my  mind ;  but  th(Mi  their  churches  are  all  of  a 
contrary  mind,  and  on  tlie  same  si<le  with  my  people.  1  suppose 
that  there  is  not  more  than  one  minister  fully  of  my  mind,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sacrament  of  the  I^jrd's  Su])per,  and  not  one  church 
of  my  mind  with  regard  to  eith(?r  of  the  sacraments.  Of  course,  a 
Council  cannot  be  obtained  wholly  from  within  the  County,  with- 
out  the  foreinentioned  essential  defect. 

"It  having  been  thus  eslablishetl,  as  1  humbly  conceive,  that  the 
future  Council  cannot  be  qualiried  for  the  business  which  will  be 
laid  before  it,  unless  it  is  strictly  impartial;  that  an  inqr.iriial  Coun- 
cil cannot  he  chosen,  unless  I  am  pennhted  to  select  from  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  County  of  Hampshire  ;  and  that  to  deny  me  this 
liberty,  would  tlierefore  be  direct  and  palpable  injustice;  1  shall 
proceed  to  remark  on  some  of  the  objections  which  are  brought 
against  tiiis  measure. 
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"  It  was  urged  at  the  former  sitting  of  tlie  Council — "  That  if 
there  actually  is  a  jurisdiction  over  particular  churciics  and  minis- 
ters, established  in  a  vicinity,  tlie  reason  alleged  cannot  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  an  exception  ;  and  that,  if  there  is  no  such  juris- 
diction actually  established  by  agreement,  yet  if  there  ought  to  be, 
it  alters  not  the  case.  For,  if  it  ought  to  be  established,  we  may 
fairly  look  uj)on  it  as  really  established  in  the  law  of  reason ;  and, 
if  so,  this  case  has  nothing  in  it  to  require  an  exception  from  such 
a  jurisdiction,  any  more  than  a  case  growing  0!it  of  any  otlier  error, 
fundamental  or  non-fundamental.  If  a  chiirch  shoidd  complain  of 
its  minister  for  turning  Arininian,  and  all  the  ministers  and  church- 
es of  the  vicinity  were  Calvinists,  it  is  said  he  ought  not  lliereforc 
to  be  allowed  to  go  from  the  vicinity,  to  get  half  of  tlie  Council  of 
his  own  opinion,  in  order  that  it  might  be  impartial," — ^In  answer  to 
this  objection,  I  would  obsen^e, 

"  1.  That  in  order  to  judge  of  its  force,  the  business  of  the  fu- 
ture Council  must  l>e  kept  in  mind.  And  I  hope  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  business  of  the  Council  will  not  be,  to  try  me  with 
regard  to  my  opinion  respecting  the  (jualifications  for  communion, 
to  find  me  guilty  or  not  guilty,  or  to  justify  or  condemn  tliat  opinion. 
The  fact,  that  a  diflercnce  of  opinion,  on  this  [)oint,  subsists  between 
the  pastor  and  church,  will  indeed  be  taken  into  consideration,  as 
well  as  the  question,  whetlnjr  on  the  whole  it  is  best  that  we 
should  be  separated  :  but  doubtless  they  would  regard  it  as  useless 
and  impertinent,  to  try  me  on  the  question,  IVhcther  this  opinioji  is 
Heresy  or  not  ? — In  such  a  case,  they  would  be  called  to  try  a 
minister  as  a  delinquent ;  to  examine  the  fact ;  and  oj)enly  to  cen- 
sure the  (kxrtrine. 

"  If  this  were  the  business  of  the  Council,  it  might  make  a  great 
difference  as  to  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be  constituted  ;  for 
the  case  of  such  a  minister  would  be  like  the  case  of  a  person  ac- 
cused of  some  crime  for  which  he  was  to  be  tried.  In  such  a  case 
the  impartiality  requisite  is  impartiality  as  to  xhvfact,  but  not  as  to 
tlie  nature  of  the  erime.  Thus,  if  a  man  were  accused  of  drunk- 
enness, die  judges  ought  to  be  strictly  impartial  as  to  the  question, 
— Whether  he  was  guilty  of  the  Faet?  but  not  as  to  the  question, 
Whether  drunkenness  be  a  Crime  ?  The  crime  they  ought  to  ab- 
hor, and  such  abhorrence  renders  them  not  the  worse  but  the  bet- 
ter judges.  Virtue  of  course  prejudices  men  against  vice ;  and  the 
more  virtuous  judges  are,  and  the  more  zealously  opjwsed  to  vice, 
die  fitter  are  they  to  be  judges  of  vicious  persons.  Hence  in  such 
a  case,  it  would  he  ridiculous  for  the  accused  to  insist  diat  half  his 
judges  should  be  men  who  a])provcd  of  drunkenness — and  that, 
whether  there  were  any  established  jurisdiction  or  not.  And  it 
would  not  alter  the  case,  whether  it  were  pro]>osed  that  his  judges 
should  be  of  the  vicinity,  or  brought  from  some  other  continent. 
From  whatever  places  collected,  they  ought  all  in  strict  justice  t« 
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be  men,  who  Iiad  an  enlirc  abliorrcnct;  of  the  crime  of  dninkon- 

IIC5S. 

"  The  st'eining  force  of  Uiis  obje<'tioii,  arises  from  a  confusion  of 
thought  in  iliose  who  urge  it,  in  losing  si^ht  of  tlic  real  jioinl  in 
question,  in  forgetting  ihc  |>ropcr  bnsine^s  of  the  finiire  Council, 
Slid  inadvertently  siippusin;:  it  lo  be  like  lh:il  of  Jud^cK  who  arc 
called  to  trj'  a  cnminal.     The  (|iiesiinn  of  F;iel,  'I  liiilifr  1  hold  a 

fiven  opinion  ? — will  not  conic  up  hcfini;  ihrni :  II  is  uihniited  be- 
>rehand.  Xcidier  will  the  question,  ff'hiihrr  that  ojMiion  be 
i'eretyl — no  man  pretends  it.  Thm  opinion  will  not  be  presented 
to  them  as  a  crime  or  fault  to  be  jmlgeil  and  jinnished  ;  bnl  merelj 
as  tlie  ground  of  an  alleged  diifereiiee  of  opinion  ijelwccii  pastor 
and  people.  Itisnotonthe  merits  of  the  cause,  i.  c.  of  my  opinion, 
diat  they  will  decide,  but  on  the  ease  of  diOicMliy,  growinj^  out  of  a 
difference  between  tliat  opinion  and  the  opinion  of  my  people; 
anil,  as  was  observed  before,  they  will  be  called  to  act  ;is  mediatoi-s 
between  tlie  disagreeing  [Kirties.to  settle  matters  of  etpiity  between 
them,  and  to  judge  of  Uie  cliarai-ter  anri  ronclnct  of  the  pastor  with 
regard  to  the  rontroversy.  And  with  regard  to  all  these  imints,  jl 
has  been  shown,  that  to  be  on  either  Eudc,  has  a  most  ol)\'ious  iuid 
powerful  tendency  to  bias  the  mind  against  ibe  otiier. 

"  lliat  the  seeming  force  of  this  objection,  in  the  minds  of  those 
wlio  urge  it,  arises  from  losing  sight  of  die  true  state  of  the  case, 
and  die  proper  bu^ness  of  the  Council,  is  obvious  from  the  vcr^- 
example  adduced  liy  way  of  illustration,  viz.  Thai  in  a  civil  action, 
it  is  no  valid  objection  against  the  justices  of  the  ^icinitv,  who  haie 
an  cstablisiied  jurisdiction,  that  ilieir  opinioj)  on  a  giien  point pf 
law  is  already  knoun  : — because  in  the  piesenl  case,  the  business 
of  the  future  Council  will  not  be,  lo  try  ihe  merits  of  the  cause,  or 
to  judge  whether  my  opinion  be  iigrecuble  to  the  Ijiw,  that  is,  the 
word  of  God,  or  not.  And  i^  ith  respect  to  this  evamjtlc,  1  woidd 
(unher  observe  tlie  fulloning  things. 

"1.  If  it  were  really  so,  that  the  proposed  Council  were  to 
judge  die  ver)'  jnerits  of  my  cause,  that  Is,  llie  soundness  of  my 
opinion,  the  iiislance  adduced  wiiulil  not  be  at  all  jiarallel,  or  of  any 
force  in  the  present  argnnienl.  Let  the  case  be  put  tlius:  Sup- 
pose a  man  has  done  something  towards  a  given  individual,  which 
many  regard  as  a  breach  of  law,  exposing  him  lo  be  disfranchised ; 
and  the  question  tturns  on  a  ydiiA  of  law,  »'hlc:h  has  long  been  mat- 
ter of  warm  controversy  among  judges  and  jurists ;  an<l  sn])pose 
there  is  no  stated  tiibuiial,  but  It  is  tlie  custom  of  the  country,  in 
eases  of  controversy,  for  each  party  to  choose  half  of  die  judges ; 
sod  it  is  known  dial  dierc  are  as  many  jurists  on  one  side,  in  the 
controverted  pomt  of  law,  as  on  die  uilicr;  and  diere  is  no  apjical 
from  the  tribunal  chosen,  but  their  judguieut  will  hefmal; — Would 
it  iiol  be  reasonable  ui  diis  case,  if  one  (laity  cliosc  half  of  the 
judges  favourable  to  his  side  of  the  ipieslton.  that  the  other  <=liould 
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dioosn  the  oilier  half  favourable  to  his  side  ;  and  that,  alUiough  all 
Uie  jurists  of  the  immediate  vicinity  were  op]>oscd  to  him.  If  one 
[)aity  had  actually  chosen  his  half  of  the  judges  who  were  all  on 
his  side,  would  il  not  be  mere  moc*kery  lo  tell  tlic  other  party  thai 
he  also  might  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  half  of  the  judges,  as  well 
as  his  adversary,  hut  only  he  must  choose  all  of  them  from  tlie  side 
which  were  opposed  to  him.  Now  this  is  precisely  my  case. 
Councils  are  elective,  and  to  he  ap)X)inted  by  joint  or  mutual  choice, 
according  to  uniform  practice.  Tliis  has  been  the  practice  of  both 
pails  of  diis  county.  It  was  pursued  in  the  lower  part  of  the  coun- 
ty, in  the  case  of  Mr.  Allis ;  and  in  the  ui)per  part  of  die  county, 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Ilawson,  in  the  Council  of  May  3,  1737,  of 
which  I  was  the  Scribe,  and  have  the  original  papers  now  by  me, 
as  well  as  in  tlie  sribsequenl  Council  convened  at  the  same  place. 
Jiy  pcoj)]c  too,  do  not  j)rctcnd  that  any  slated  Consistory  exists,  or 
that  the  Council  is  not  to  be  elective.  They  offer  me  a  choice  of 
one  half  of  the  Council,  but  only  would  confme  me  to  Churcheg 
and  ministers  of  ilu'ir  ojjinion. 

""J.  Im  civil  aliairs,  app»;als  are  allowed  from  die  justices  of  the 
county,  to  others,  who  <-ome  from  a  distance,  apix>inted  witliout  any 
rejrard  to  vicinitv  :  anil  the  determination  of  those  more  remote 

I    »  w         ^  • 

judges  supers'Nles  and  sets  aside  that  of  the  judges  from  the  vicin- 
ity. Indeed,  mi!ny  important  cases  are  carried  directly  to  those 
more  distant  judg-.s,  without  si'lFering  the  judges  from  the  vicinity 
to  meddle  with  them,  any  firriher  than  to  refer  them  to  the  judg- 
ment <;!  ilie  distant  judges;  and  that  too,  on  account  of  the  great 
imporlJ'nre  of  the  (tjise.  And  so  it  would  Ije  here,  in  our  ecclesi- 
astical aliviis,  if  we  had  regular  inferior  and  superior  tribunals,  like 
those  of  Scotland. 

*'  .^.  Diilerrnce  of  opinion  on  a  mere  point  of  law,  has  verv  little 
tendency  lo  prejudic«»  the  nuntl  against  the  persons  and  conduct  of 
odieis,  com])ared  with  diire/euce  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  fact,  that  the  latter  has  m  all  ages  excited 
the  deepest  j>reju(liees  in  n);inkiiid,  against  each  other.  But  who 
ever  heard  of  sncli  [ncjudiees  and  alienations  in  individuals,  in  par- 
tics,  and  in  na;ion:«,  mci'ely  because  they  differed  in  opinion  on  a 
point  of  law. 

"4.  Civil  triliunals  are.  not  appointed  lo  act  the  j)ait  of  media- 
tors between  contending  part  iis  ;  except  in  cases  of  arbitration,  in 
which  each  parly  has  eijual  liberty  of  choic^e.  Their  oftice  is  to  see 
that  the  laws  be  executed  ;  and  there  is  not  therefore  die  same  ne- 
cessity that  there  should  be  some  of  die  judges  on  each  side,  as  in 
the  present  case. 

"  But  to  return  to  the?  objection  itself.  It  is  asketl,  If  a  minister 
should  be  coinjilained  of  by  his  people,  for  embracing  Arianism,  or 
any  other  heresy,  or  for  turning  lo  another  denomination,  for  exam- 
ple to  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  a  Council  should  be  required  to 
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adjust  the  tlifficuliy  ;  why  mi«i;ht  ho  iiol  in  such  a  rase,  as  well  as 
in  the  present,  insist  on  tiie  liberty  of  goiji^^  out  of  the  county,  to 
get  half  of  tlie  Council  who  embraced  the  same  heresy,  or  who 
belonged  to  the  Church  of  England,  that  they  might  be  impartial  ? 
To  diis  I  answer, 

"  1.  In  such  a  case,  the  Council  would  not  come  together  to 
consider  the  question.  Whether  tiie  individual,  if  he  had  embraced 
the  alleged  heresy,  or  had  clianged  to  another  denomination,  might 
be  lawfully  continued  as  the  minister  of  a  Congregational  Church  ? 
This  point  is  settled  before  hand.  Tiiey  would  come  simply  to 
find,  Whether  the  charge  against  him  was  true,  or  false  ?  Hence  I 
suppose,  that  the  following  will  be  found,  on  the  most  careful  en- 
quiry, to  be  the  reasons,  and  the  only  reasons,  why  he  could  not 
claim  to  have  some  of  the  judges  of  his  own  side. 

"  (1.)  Because,  in  tlie  case  of  acknowledged  Heresy,  diosc  who 
are  on  his  side  are  not  fit  to  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Fundamental  errors  are  scandalous ;  and  the  Church  cannot  there- 
fore, consistently  with  their  own  profession,  call  such,  as  constituent 
members  of  a  Christian  Council,  and  leave  tlieir  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs with  those  who  embrace  them.  For  they,  who  are  not  duly 
qualified  to  be  members  of  the  Christian  Church,  cannot  be  fit 
members  of  a  Christian  Council,  to  direct  and  manage  tlie  affairs 
of  the  Christian  Church.     Or, 

"  (2.)  Because  in  the  case  of  turning  to  a  different  denomina- 
tion, that  of  the  Episcopalians,  or  the  Anabaptists,  the  individual  is 
now  statedly  of  a  difierent  communion.  For,  altliough  christians  of 
these  denominations  may  occasionally  and  transiently  join  with 
Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists  in  some  parts  of  w^orship ;  yet, 
as  to  what  is  stated^  there  is  a  division  openly  established.  It  is  a 
point  perfecdy  settled,  tliat,  as  to  tlieir  stated  worship,  and  their  ec- 
clesiastical proceedings,  diey  must  act  apart.  And  there  would  be 
an  obvious  inconsistency  in  a  Church  employing  those,  wbo  are  al- 
ready of  a  distinct  sect,  and  have  no  ecclesiastical  connexion  with 
them,  to  order  and  settle  their  ecclesiastical  adairs. 

"  These  I  sup|X)se  to  be  the  only  reasons,  why  it  is  not  proper 
that  a  mmistcr,  who  embraces  heresy,  or  joins  anodier  denomina- 
tion, cannot  choose  from  his  own  side  half  of  the  Council;  which  is 
convened,  not  to  judge  of  his  doctrines,  or  to  mediate,  or  do  justice 
between  die  parties,  but  to  investigate  an  alleged  fact,  and  on  find- 
ing it,  to  vacate  the  office ;  unless,  in  such  a  case  as  tiiat  of  embra- 
cing Popery,  diere  might  be  this  additional  reason  against  Papists 
being  allowed  to  sit  on  the  Council, — That  Papists  arc  bound  to 
injure,  persecute  and  destroy  die  Protestant  Church,  as  much  as 
in  Uiem  lies ;  and  we  cannot  be  bound  to  entrust  our  affairs  to 
those,  whose  avowed  design  it  is,  before  hand,  to  injure  and  des- 
troy us. 

"  2.  The  reason,  why  a  mhiistcr  in  such  a  case  may  not  go  out 
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.*:  ::.c  \kiniiy,  to  srtt  Imlf  «>f  the  Coinic.il  of  his  own  side,  is,  not 
T.-.o  iV<:t":K'e  ot  aiiv  t'slsil)Ii<!iecl  jnrisdictioii,  or  of  anv  established 
ry/;-  rt-i"KN*tins:  the  viciiiily,  or  t!ic  county,  hut  of  a  totally  different 
r.,it:Tt*  Ta-  will  appear  from  a  sliirht  cxaminiition.  Supjwse  a  niin- 
i>iir  soiiloJ  over  an  orthodox  CMnirch  to  turn  Arian,  and  all  the 
Cnnrcho>  and  ministers  of  the  vicinity  to  he  ]Hofessed  Arians; 
it  i>  ailmitted,  not  only  that  the  C'lnnch  an*  not  hound  to  the  viein- 
iiv,  but  that  the  minister  has  no  right  to  choose  from  if,  beeanse  the 
nciniiy  are  nil  unfit  to  he  of  any  Council.  So  if  he  should  turn 
Episcopalian,  and  all  the  vicinily  are  Kpiscoj)alians ;  it  is  a  point 
conceded,  that  the  Church  is  not  limited  to  the  vicinity,  and  that 
the  minister  cannot  choose  a  sinde  member  of  the  Council  fn^ni 
the  vicinitv.  V'icinilv,  therefore,  makes  no  alteration  in  these 
cases;  which  demonstrates  the  objection  to  be  wholly  without 
force;  for  it  plainly  >h()ws,  that  it  is  not  any  established  right  in 
the  vicinit\,  which  is  ri'icarded  in  the  cases  alleged.  On  the  con- 
tnir}',  it  is  the  nature*  of  the  case  in  itself  considered,  and  that  alone, 
which  governs  in  this  matter,  and  sets  asides  all  considerations  of 
\ncinity ;  which  is  the  very  point  that  I  hav(^  asserted  and  urged. 
For  I  have  insibt<?(l,  all  along,  that  the  nature  of  this  case,  as  it  is 
in  itself,  nni'^t  be  considered;  and  what  that  demands,  must  be  al- 
lowed as  whollv  iiaramount  to  the  bare  circumstance  of  neighbour- 
hood.  So  that  this  objection,  carefully  cKamined,  oversets  the 
position  it  is  brought  to  ])rovi*,  and  establishes  and  demonstrates 
the  praiul  point  on  which  I  insist. 

"  i3.  It  i>  the  \:itunil  Kight  of  the  people,  and  their  Tjiberty  of 
conscience,  and  not  \  icinity,  uhich  governs  in  the  instances  alle- 
ged. But  in  the  jin^ent  case,  as  it  is  not  an  (\M;dilisli(*(l  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  vicinitv,  so  il  is  not  the  rights  of  conscience,  which  should 
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confine  me  to  the  county  :  and  tlurrfon*  nothin;:  ;ii  all.  It  can- 
not be  the  rights  of  coiiscii-nce,  which  should  confin<*  mc  ;  for  it  is  as 
much  a^ijaitist  the  rights  of  conscience  lor  mr  to  choos(»  ministers 
of  my  own  opinion  in  the*  county,  as  out  of  it.  The  thing,  which 
itivades  the  rights  of  conscience,  if  they  an?  invaded  at  all,  is  not 
the  circumstance  of  nearness,  or  renn)teness,  but  mv  having  a 
part  of  the  Council  of  n)y  opinion,  whether  brought  from  tin*  vi- 
cinity or  I'Isewheri*.  I>ut  it  has  never  been  disjuitid  or  (juestion- 
ed,  that  i  have  a  right  to  choose  half  of  the  miniMi^rs  and  chm'ches 
ol  my  opinion,  if  I  viu\  find  x)  many  within  the  cotmty.  And  my 
people  have  urged  that  some  of  the  niini>lers  in  the  county  are  of 
my  opinion,  and  that  I  ma\  choose  them  as  far  as  they  go  ;  though 
I  nnist  !U)l  go  out  of  the  county.  \ow  let  us  turn  the  tables 
ami  Mipjuise  that  all  the  chunhes  and  ministers  in  the  county 
\%ere  of  my  opinion  ;  would  1  not  have  liberty  to  choose  my  half 
ot  the  ( 'ouncil  Irom  the  vicinity,  any  rights  of  cotiscience  in  the 
|H\>ple  to  \\w  contrary  notwithstanding  ?  Certainly  all,  who  would 
AlUn\  uie  uiiy  liberty  of  choice  at  all,  must  admit  this.     So  that  il 
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is  ill  efiect  granted,  that  it  is  neitiier  any  right  of  Jurisdiction  in  tiie 
vicinity,  nor  any  right  of  conscience  in  my  people,  which  ought  to 
confine  nie  to  the  limits  of  the  county  in  my  choice.  And  what 
then,  I  ask,  beside  tliese  two  things  can  be  conceived  of,  which 
ought  thus  to  confine  me  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any  fallacy  in  diis 
reasoning,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  examined  to  the  bottom. 

"  4.  If  there  be  any  such  diing  as  an  Established  Jurisdiction  in 
the  churches  of  the  vicinity,  either  by  argument,  or  die  word  of 
God,  or  the  nature  of  riiings  ;  then  it  will  follow  that  aJl  our  eccle- 
siastical judicatories  must  be  stated,  and  not  elective.  For  if  diere 
be  a  setded  power  or  right  of  jurisdiction,  dien  the  subject  of  this 
power,  or  the  body  in  which  it  inheres,  is  also  setded.  If  it  be  set- 
tled at  all,  it  is  setded  some  where,  or  in  some  subject ;  and  that 
subject  of  course  is  not  left  at  loose  ends,  to  be  determiued  from 
time  to  time  by  the  choice  of  die  parlies  concerned.  But  such  an 
established  jurisdiction  as  diis,  has  not  been  pretended  nor  acted 
upon,  either  by  diis  church,  or  by  any  of  the  neighbouring  church- 
es or  ministers ;  but  the  churches  and  ministers  of  this  neighbour- 
hood have  proceeded  on  die  contrary  principle,  very  lately  in  various 
instances ;  for  they  have  acted  in  Councils  convoked  by  election 
witliout  an  objection,  or  even  an  intimation  that  any  established  ju- 
dicatory of  the  neighbourhood  ought  to  have  been  convoked. 
Why  dien  should  any  such  establishment  be  first  mentioned  and 
insisted  on  in  my  case;  where,  as  we  have  seen,  it  works  the  gross- 
est injustice  ?  That  usually  it  is  convenient  and  proper  diat  Coun- 
cils should  be  of  the  neighbourhood,  I  fre(*ly  acknowledge ;  but 
that  there  has  been  any  such  unirorin  iisiige,  as  establishes  the  right 
now  for  the  first  time  pretended,  I  utterly  deny  ;  and  from  those 
who  assert  it,  I  unhesitatinirly  demand  tlie  evidence.  No  such 
established  jurisdiction,— established  eitJHir  by  agreement,  or  cus- 
tom, or  the  law  of  God,  or  the  law  of  reason, — was  e\er  main- 
tained, eidicr  in  our  day,  or  the  days  of  our  fathers.  In  the  days 
of  our  predecessors  in  die  ministiy  in  this  county,  nothing  like  it 
was  known  ;  for  Air.  Stoddard,  and  Air.  Williams  of  Hatfield  for- 
merly went,  wiien  invited,  to  a  Council  at  Norwich  in  Connecticut, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  anodier  Council  at  Jjcbanon  ;  which  sure- 
ly they  would  not  have  don*',  if  tliey  lind  thought  the  law  of  God 
and  nature  setded  such  an  establishment  in  vicinities.  And  if  any 
such  thing  be  now  insisted  on,  in  order  to  limit  me  to  the  \icinity,  it 
will  in  fact  be  a  new  rule,  unheard  of  until  now,  invented  for  my 
case,  to  deprive  me  of  my  pliiin  riprht, — in  a  case,  which  has  much 
more  that  is  peculiar  to  require  an  exception  from  such  a  rule,  than 
otlicr  cases  in  which  it  has  never  been  pretended. 

"  If  it  should  be  insisted,  that  die  Council  ought  not  to  be  elec- 
tive at  all ;  but  that  we  should  take  die  churches  as  they  come ;  or 
that  we  sliould  take  the  whole  county ; — though  this  is  a  point  not 
referred  to  this  Council, — 1  observe,  that  it  will  be  the  first  instance 


of  objecring  to  on  cleciion,  where  the  qiit-stion  has  been  tlui^ 
mission  of  a  minister,  certainly  during  the  preseiil  gt^ne-rauan,  ■ 
as  1  suppose,  since  tlie  county  was  formed.  In  (lie  i 
Ailis,  the  Council  was  by  joint  clioice,  as  wus  that  in  iho  raj 
Mr,  Rowson.  In  the  latter,  of  which  1  was  tl»8  scribe,  the  t^ 
tjon  was,  Whether  Mr.  R.  was  qualified  for  the  work  of  ihe  fl 
istry  as  lo  his  learning,  his  orthodoxy  and  his  morals  ;  the  C 
was  called  by  mutual  election ;  Mr.  Williams  of  tlatfwld,  a 
Chauncey,  were  members ;  and  no  person  lliougbi  of  obj 
against  the  mode  of  convocation  as  irrcfi;'''fT  or  improper, 
second  Council,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rowson,  tlie  chiirclics  C 
Association  were  indeed  convoked  ;  yet  it  wits  by  a  free  i 
agreement  on  prudential  considerations  merely,  and  not  widi  H 
rence  to  any  supposed  rule  binding  tliein  to  it ;  as  I  know  frd 
particular  and  full  enquiry.  Elective  Councils  and  not  Sl| 
ones,  have  hitherto  been  made  use  of  in  all  parts  of  I 
both  in  settlmg,  and  in  unsettling,  ministers.  Very  biiely, 
Webster  was  settled  in  the  upper  part  of  the  county,  by  an  cliei 
Council ;  and  the  election  was  not  confined  to  tins  county,  ford 
two  or  tliree  were  taken  from  tliis  count)-  to  join  otliers  froiu  a" 

altliough  it  was  knottn  beforehand  lliat  it  was  a  inattrar  of  diij 

whether  he  ought  to  be  settled.     Hence  most  evidently, if  SB  _ 
now  insisted  on  as  a  rule,  tliat  tlie  members  of  a  Council  must  tx 
of  the  county ;  it  will  be  a  new  rule  introduced  for  i»y  stike. 

"  And  if  my  church  should  now  insist  upon  it,  whicli  they  h 
never  yet  done,  tliat  we  should  convoke  a  Council  of  atl  thn  di 
ches  of  the  coiuity,  without  distiiiction,  it  would  be  peculiariy  ii 
rious  in  my  case,  not  only  because  they  embrace  the  opposilc  of 
ion  to  mine  in  the  present  cwiIroverHy,  but  because  it  is  weO  km 
that  numbers  of  tliem  have  manifested  a  particular  dislike  of  ow 
aome,  on  account  of  the  supposed  rigidneas  of  my  Calvui^tj. 
some,  a  dislike  more  directly  personal,  in  consequciicu  of  raw' 
approving  of  their  setdemeot ;  and  some,  in  eonseipiracv  a' 
disputes  which  have  ansen,  respecting  the  late  religious  cxciu 
ihrouglioiit  New-England.  These  dislikes  I  do  nnt  wiNli  to  r 
and  establish,  by  being  obliged  to  object  against  thorn  by  f 
improper  members  of  a  Council  in  my  case.  Still  ttticb  (1 ' 
most  reasonably  ho  considered  in  the  present  alhiir. 

"  With  regard  to  the  objection, — Tfutt  ifn*  Churrfi,  tM 
years  ago,  votfi}  lo  be  suhjetl  lo  n  Council  o/tkr  cJntrcha  * 
County; — if  it  has  any  seeming    force,  I  desiro   that   ; 
brought  to  tlje  lest  of  an  exact  enquiry,  in  ordrr  to  fluti.f| 
whether  it  is  now  obligatory  on  the  church  of  tim  present  E 
tion,  or  whether  it  is  null  and  void.     Il  is  certainly  one  or  ibeiL 
It  is  either  in  force  for  the  existing  pastor  and  montbura,  ur  il  M 
Il  i»  oitlier  alive,  or  dead.      If  it  be  iilrve  and  in  fore*,  r' 
whole  of  it  is  alive ;  butif  ii  be  r>«i  ;ilivis  llicn  it  is  f lead  M  toil 
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part  of  it ;  and  we  are  obliged  to  observe  none  of  its  premises,  ex- 
cept as  the  laws  of  God  and  nature,  independently  of  that  voir, 
bin<l  us  to  observe  them.     Now  the  question, — Whether  that  vote 
is  dead  or  alive  ? — is  easily  resolved  ;  and  depends  on  tiie  resolu- 
tion of  another  question,  viz.    W/iether^  on  Protestant  principles^ 
the  determination  of  ancestors^   as  to  matters  of  religion  and  the 
worship  of  God,  binds  future  generations,  without  tlieir  consent, 
either  express  or  implied  ? — ^llie  present  members  of  this  Church, 
at  least  nine  out  of  ten,  are  a  new  generation.     As  to  any  eocpress 
confirmation  of  that  vote,  it  is  notorious  that  there  has  been  no  such 
tiling.     As  to  any  implied  confirmation  of  it,  if  there  has  been  any, 
it  must  have  been  by  confonning  to  it  in  practice.     But  this,  to  my 
knowledge,  has  not  been  done  by  the  present  church  of  Northamp- 
ton.    Since  I  have  been  their  pastor,  they  have  uniformly,  in  their 
practice,  implicitly  rejected  and  annulled  it ;  and  tliat  not  merely 
m  circumstantials,  but  in  the  substance  and  main  scope  of  it.     The 
tiling  mentioned  in  the  vote  is  a  Council  of   Churches  and  not  of 
Ministers,     The  first  Association  of  Ministers  in  this  county,  was 
formed  some  time  after  my  setdement.     Yet  this  church  never 
convoked  a  Council  of  ChurcJies,  in  this  generation,  until  now. — 
The  main  design  of  that  vote,  too,  was  to  have  a  Stated  Judicatory, 
and  not  an  Elective  Council,  according  to  tlie  Presbyterian  princi- 
ples of  Mr.  Stoddard  ;  yet  this  main  design  has  never  been  regard- 
ed, but  wholly  counteracted.     So  that  it  is  evident  to  a  demonstra- 
tion, tliat  this  church  now  has  no  such  constitution,  and  that  the  an- 
cient vote  is  in  fact  dead.     Tlie  neighbouring  ministers  and  church- 
es, also,  have  customarily   neglected  and  counteracted  that  old 
argument  of  some  of  our  forefathers. — ^If  itis  now  held  to  bind  this 
church,  it  will  be  the  first  time  during  the  present  generation.     It 
will  be  revived  out  of  the  dust  purely  for  my  sake,  after  it  has  been 
long  dead  and  buried ;  which  will  be  tantamount  to  making  a  con- 
stitution to  meet  ray  individual  case.     If  that  vote  be  really  no  es- 
tablishment for  us,  then  I  am  bound  by  no  part  of  it ;  and,  if  so,  no 
argument  ought  to  be  drawn  from  it  widi  regard  to  any  thing  eitlier 
lessor  more  pertaining  to  the  present  case. 

"  It  is  objected.  That  the  present  Council  can  have  no  reference 
to  any  supposed  business  oi  the  future  Council,  except  tliat  men- 
tioned in  the  votes  of  tlie  church — to  judge  whether  pastor  and 
people  shall  be  separated  ; — and  that  they  are  simply  to  determine 
what  sort  of  Council  is  proper  to  do  tliat  business.  To  this  I  an- 
swer, 

"  1.  The  business,  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Vote,  will  not 
depend  on  judging  the  correctness  of  my  opinion  on  the  Qualifica- 
tions for  communion ;  but  on  judgment  of  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple as  to  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  the  rights  of  die  pastor  as  to 
what  he  can  fairly  demand  of  the  people  ;  and  so  will  consist  in 
settling  points  of  justice  between  the  parties. 
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"  Q.  The  business,  expressly  mentioned  in  the  vote,  does  cer- 
tainly imply  what  is  necessarily  connected  with  it,  considering  the 
state  of  the  case ;  and  so  must  therefore  be  considered  by  this 
Council  as  implied  in  that  business.  Considered  thus,  it  includes 
all  the  three  things,  which  were  first  mentioned.  If  a  surgeon  is 
sent  for  to  judge,  whedier  a  limb  shall  be  amputated,  die  message 
implies  diat  he  is  to  judge.  Whether  amputation  may  not  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  if  not,  Whether  it  shall  take  place  immediately  or  be 
postponed  ;  and  if  so,  In  what  manner  it  is  to  be  done,  with  the 
least  injury.  In  the  same  manner,  the  expression  in  die  vote  of  the 
church  cannot  be  midcrstood,  to  limit  the  business  of  the  decisive 
Council,  any  further  dian  to  their  doing  what  is  proper  for  a  Coun- 
cil to  do,  which  is  call(?d  on  the  business  expressed  in  die  vote. 

"  It  is  objected  that,  if  diversity  of  religious  sentiment,  on  ac- 
count of  die  prejudices  which  it  usually  occasions,  disqualifies  men 
from  being  judges  in  an  Ecclesiastical  controversy,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  difler  from  them,  then  it  also  disqualifies  them  from 
being  judges  in  a  Civil  controversy ;  and  of  course,  that  the  judges 
"of  our  courts  in  New  England,  being  chiefly  Congregadonalists, 
would  be  improper  judges  in  any  case  where  either  of  die  parties 
was  an  Episcopalian,  an  Anabapdstor  a  Quaker ;  and  that  the  jus- 
tices in  England,  being  all  of  the  Church  of  England,  would  be 
improper  judges  of  Dissenters. 

"  Answer.  If  there  were  no  Judicatories  in  the  naUon,  but 
merely  justices  commissioned  to  be  convoked  for  each  cause,  by 
the  election  of  the  parties,  and  there  were  as  many  lawful  iusdce^s 
on  one  side  as  on  the  odier ;  it  would  obviously  bo  most  just  for 
one  party  to  be  allowed  to  chose  as  many  on  his  side,  as  the  other 
on  his ; — cspiKMally  if  the  controversy  were  of  a  relisiious  nature, 
and  the  conduct  to  be  judged  of,  had  reference  to  that  very  ques- 
liou  in  which  the  judges  diilered  from  each  other.  For  example, 
sup|)ose  the  Test-Act  were  taken  ofF  in  England,  and  half  of  the 
justices  were  Dissenters,  mid  in  all  controversies  the  common  law 
of  the  nation  gave  each  party  the  right  of  clioosing  one  half  of  his 
judges;  and  suppose  that  a  controversy  arises  between  an  Episco- 
palian juid  a  Dissenter,  concerning  the  Dissenter's  turning  Dissen- 
ter, and  writing  in  defence  of  Dissenters,  and  endeavouring  to  pro- 
])agate  Dissent,  and  that  the  point  to  be  judgc^l  ol'  is  the  conduct  of 
the  two  parties  in  the  management  oi  this  controversy,  and  die 
Episcopnlian  has  chosen  half  of  the  judges,  who  are  on  his  side; 
would  it  not  be  equitable  that  the  Dissenter  bhould  choose  the  other 
lialf  of  his  side:  esj)ecially  if  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  judges 
w  as  to  act  the  part  of  mediators. — I  readily  admit  that,  in  deciding 
religious  controversies,  die  judges  actually  employed  have,  in  point 
oi  fact,  been  usually  all  on  one  side  ;  and  the  w  ell-known  eflTect  has 
been  the  grossest  unrighteousness,  and  the  most  violent  persecuuon. 
This  has  been  true  in  Romish,  and  Lutheran,  coiuitries,  as  well  as 
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in  England,  and  Scotland,  and  almost  every  where,  as  every  one 
acknowledges. 

"  Two  or  three  of  the  objections,  touclicd  upon  at  the  former 
sitting  of  the  Council,  deserve  some  additional  comments. 

"  It  was  objected  that,  on  tliis  plan,  There  mn  he  no  defence 
agaifut  error  J  because  a  minister  can  find  some  who  will  justify  his 
opinions;  as  I  am  said  to  have  asserted  in  my  Remarks  on  die 
Springfield  controversy.     To  this  I  rej)ly 

"1.  In  this  objection,  the  actual  state  of  the  present  case  is 
wholly  forgotten ;  for,  as  has  been  often  observed,  the  Council  will 
not  meet  eidier  to  justify,  or  to  condemn,  my  opinion,  whether  it  be 
truth  or  error. 

"2.  What  I  assert,  in  my  remarks  on  that  controvei*sy,  is  merely 
this, — That  J  if  one  party  is  allowed  to  choose  all  his  ownjudgeSy 
there  can  be  no  defence  against  error.  And  I  say  tiie  same  now  ; 
and  it  is  very  true,  tliat  il  one  party  has  all  the  judges  on  his  side, 
there  can  be  no  defence  for  the  other  party,  against  error,  or  injus- 
tice, or  any  thing  else  that  is  bad,  because  such  a  Council  must  of 
course  be  partial.  What  I  there  assert,  tlierefore,  instead  of  being 
inconsistent  witli  what  I  now  urge,  establishes  my  grand  point,  and 
overthrows  the  very  position  it  is  brought  to  prove,  viz.  That  all  the 
Council  ought  to  he  on  one  side, 

"3.  All  the  force  in  the  objection,  if  it  has  any,  lies — ^not  against 
my  going  out  of  the  county  for  a  choice,  but — against  my  having 
any  choice  at  all,  that  is,  ai^ainst  any  eh^ctivo  Council  whatever. 
For,  if  a  minister  has  any  advantage  in  his  choice  to  defend  himself 
in  error,  it  arises  from  his  having  liberty  to  choose  half  his  judges, 
and  not  from  the  place  where  they  are  chosen,  whether  in  or  out 
of  tlie  Coimtv.  The  rule  of  confinins;  him  anrl  the  church  to  the 
county  where  they  live,  will  no  more  defend  the  truth  thun  expose 
it.  It  will  do  one  or  the  other  just  as  the  county  is.  If  tlio  churches 
of  tills  county  had  happened  to  be  of  my  side,  this  riile  would  hixvc 
defended  me  in  my  supposed  error,  and  would  have  disabled  thi* 
church  from  defending  themselves  just  as  much,  as  going  out  of 
the  county  will  now.  Indeed  the  rule  would  more  generally  ex- 
pose orthodox  churches  than  defend  them,  for  there  are  more  erro- 
neous vicinities  in  the  world  than  orthodox  ones. 

"  It  may  be  objected  that,  by  thus  insisting  on  the  liberty  of  going 
out  of  the  county,  I  cast  a  reflexion  on  the  neighbouring  ministers, 
as  though  they  had  not  honesty  enough  to  do  me  justice.  To  this 
I  answer  diat,  if  any  individual  is  in  circumstances,  which  power- 
fiilly  tend  to  prejudice  his  mind  in  favour  of,  or  against,  either  of 
the  parties  in  a  given  case ;  it  is  no  reflexion  on  him  to  object 
against  him,  as  improper  to  be  employed  as  a  judge  in  diat  case. 
Tnus,  if  a  man  is  nearly  related  to  one  of  the  parties ;  or  where  a 
town  is  a  party,  and  he  is  an  inhabitant  of  diat  town ;  he  cannot  sit 
as  judge  or  juror  in  such  a  case.     But  there  is  far  more  reason  to 
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()))joct  a&;aiiist  all  the  judges  beuig  wholly  on  one  side,  to  judge  of 
liu)  (XMiduct  of  two  parties  in  a  religious  controversy,  tliaii  to  object 
against  near  relations ;  as  will  appear  if  we  consider  two  things : 

"  1 .  Men  are  as  prone,  in  religious  differences,  to  favour  tlieir  own 
party,  as  they  are  to  favour  their  near  relations.  This  is  true  all 
the  world  over,  iji  every  age,  with  both  learned  and  unlearned,  that 
men  are  friends  to  tlieir  own  party,  and  commend  their  persons  and 
justify  tlieir  conduct.  How  widely  different  are  die  opinions  of  two 
opposite  parties  of  the  same  points  of  conduct.  Thus,  how  difle- 
rent  are  the  opinions  of  Presbyterians  from  those  of  Episcopalians, 
concerning  the  conduct  of  the  Presbyterians  in  tlic  time  of  tlie 
Long  Parliament ;  and  so  I  might  adduce  innumerable  otlier  hi- 
stances. 

"  2.  Difference  in  religious  sentiments  excites  one  kind  of  preju- 
dice which  nearness  of  relation  does  not ;  for,  though  the  latter  pre- 
judices us  in  favour  of  those  who  are  related  to  us,  yet  it  does  not 
prejudice  us  against  tliose  who  are  not  related  to  us ;  whereas  we 
are  not  only  prejudiced  in  favour  of  tliose  who  agree  with  us  in  sen- 
timent, but  we  are  strongly  prejudiced  against  those  who  differ  from 
us.  And  the  strongest  prejudices  ever  known  in  the  world  have 
arisen  from  this  cause.  Hence  tlie  question,  with  regard  to  the 
neighbouring  ministers  and  churches,  is  not,  whetlier  they  are  just 
and  upright  men,  but  whether  these  circumstances  naturally  tend 
to  bias  them  in  this  controversy.  If  they  do,  then  it  is  obviously 
against  the  plain  rights  of  mankind,  to  oblige  me  to  be  judged  only 
by  them. 

"  It  was  objected,  Thnt^  to  allow  me  to  go  out  of  the  County, 
will  be  a  bad  precedent,  and  greatly  expose  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der of  the  Count  I/,  in  its  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

"  I  desire  tliis  objection  to  be  thoroughly  examined  ;  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  determine  whether  it  has  any  force  by  resolving  tliese 
two  questions  :  1 ,  Whetlier  the  rule  to  confine  Councils  to  a  vicinity, 
be  so  universal  and  unalterable,  that  it  is  absolutely  without  excep- 
tions, and  ought  never  to  be  departed  from  in  any  case,  ordinary  or 
extraordinary ;  and  if  not ;  then,  2,  Whetlier  this  case  be  so  far 
an  extraordinary  one  as  to  require  an  exception  from  tlie  general 
rule. 

"  As  to  die  first  of  these  questions,  I  should  affront  this  Rev. 
Council  by  suggesting  that  any  one  of  them  would  afHnn  it ;  for  it 
would  contradict  their  own  practice  and  that  of  all  our  churches ; 
as  well  as  the  sentiments  which  they  have  advanced  respecting  the 
Consociations  in  Connecticut. 

"The  only  remaining  question  is,  Whether  diis  case  be  so  far 
extraordinary,  as  to  require  an  exception  from  the  general  rule. 
And  if  the  (!!oinicil  will  reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  it  will  I  diink  be 
plain  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  most  obvious  rules  of  justice  do  abso- 
lutely require  it.     We  arc  two  controverting  partiesi  and  we  want  a 
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roimcil,  because  wc  want  ju(lu;cs  to  jud^e  between  us ;  and  for  wliat, 
unless  to  do  justice  between  us.  We  want  a  lialanre  to  wcijjh  both 
|>arties;  and  is  it  not  essential  ibat  ibe  scales  be  even  ?  If  both  parts 
of  the  Council  are  all  on  ihr  side  of  one  party;  is  it  not  evident  that 
the  scales  are  not  even  ?  Why  then  oblige  me  to  bT»  weipjhed  against 
the  other  party,  when  their  scale  is  so  much  the  heaviest  before 
we  are  put  into  the  balance.  It  is  the  law  of  God,  Tlw\i  shnli  have 
a  just  balance;  and  his  strict  injunction,  That^  which  is  alto^viher 
ju-st^  shah  ihoufolloxc.  Tiie  prudence  and  justict^  of  this  ('ouncii 
teaches  them  in  other  respects  not  to  •j;ive  one  side  an  advantage 
above  the  other — particularly  not  to  hear  one  side  in  the  absence 
of  the  other ;  to  have  the  same  rulers  respecting  evidence  for  both  ; 
and  to  give  each  equal  o|)portunity  to  j^lead  his  own  cause.  Now 
if  justice  require,  that  such  an  exact  equality  be  maintained  in  c/r- 
eumstantiahj  how  much  more  does  it  require  that,  in  a  ])oint  so 
essential  as  tlie  choice  of  the  Tribunal  which  is  to  decide  the  main 
ciontroversy,  there  be  a  perfect  ccjuality,  arul  that  neither  party  be 
allowed  to  have  all  the  juilges  on  his  own  side.  How  highly  my 
people  estimate  the  advantage  of  having  all  the  judges  on  their 
own  side,  is  abundantly  evident  from  tlicir  strenuous  aiul  persever- 
ing efforts  to  secure  it ;  and  if  it  be  so  great  an  advantage,  why 
should  we  not  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  ?  My  j)eople  have 
never  pretended,  diat  I  ought  not  to  choose  half  of  the  (iJouncil; 
nor  have  we  submitted  the  (juestion  to  Uiis  Council,  whether  our 
case  sliall  be  referred  to  the  whole  comity,  without  any  choice  in 
the  case.  I  say,  we  have  not  submitted  this  question,  because  it 
was  never  once  mentioned,  and  1  suppose  never  entered  into  our 
hearts.  I  am  sure  it  did  not  into  mine.  This  jxiint  was  never 
controverted  between  us ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  sup|)ose,  that  we  sum- 
moned a  Council  of  Churches  to  decide  a  point,  which  we  had 
never  even  once  disputed,  but  had  always  been  agreed  in.  That  I 
should  have  a  choice  in  the  Council,  was  fully  admitted  by  the 
Church;  and  the  point  debated  between  us  was,  Whether  I 
should  go  out  of  tlic  county  in  my  choice  ?  liut  if  1  be  allowed  a 
ehoicc  as  well  as  djcy,  why  sliould  1  not  be  allowed  to  choose  those 
who  are  on  my  side,  as  well  sis  the  Church  tiosc  who  are  on  dieir 
ride.  To  deny  me  this,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  pretence  of 
allowing  mc  a  choice ;  for  the  pretence  is  an  equality  of  advan- 
tage, or  an  equal  chance  for  justice.  To  allow  me  an  equal  choice, 
IS  an  implicit  acknowledgment  that  1  am  in  justice  entitled  to  an 
equal  advantage;  but  to  tie  me  up  to  judges  who  are  of  their  opin- 
ion, is  grossly  incon>isteiU  with  this  acknowledgment.  To  tell  me 
whh  a  great  show  of  fairness,  "  You  shall  stand  as  good  a  chance 
for  justice  as  we ;  you  shall  choose  one  hnlf  of  the  Council,  and 
we  will  choose  the  other; — but  then  wc  will  choose  diosc  who  are 
on  our  side,  and  you  also  shall  choose  those  who  are  on  our  side, 
and  opposed  to  voursolf  on  the  main  point  in  contrm-fTsy  ;"  is  only 
Vol.  h         '  TO 
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mocking  and  insulting  inc.  This  Council,  in  their  former  Result, 
intimate,  that  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  future  Council  will  be, 
to  endeavour  to  reconcile  us ;  and,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case^- 
tlie  Council,  which  comes  with  power  to  sejiarate,  must  liave 
power  to  decide.  Whether  the  separation  shall  be  immediate,  or^ 
Whether  it  is  not  their  liuty  to  act  as  mediators,  and  attempt  a  re- 
conciliation. And  what  is  more  ob\ious  to  counnon  sense,  than 
that  a  mediator  should  be  impartial ;  one  in  whom  l)oth  parties  con- 
fide, and  have  an  equal  interest.  If  it  be  lawful  to  compare  little 
tilings  with  great  ones,  did  not  the  Most  High  himself,  when  he 
was  pleased  to  appoint  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  take 
care  that  he  should  partake  of  both  natures,  to  qualify  him  for  that 
office? 

"  And,  besides  the  grounds  already  mentioned,  re(|uiring  an  ex- 
emption from  the  ordinary  niles  of  proc(?eding,  this  case  is  in  other 
respects  extraordinary,  not  merely  in  some  of  its  circumstances,, 
but  in  its  very  nature ;  so  much  so,  that  no  such  case,  1  appre- 
hend, has  occurred  in  New-England,  or  even  in  the  Cliristian 
Church.  The  proposed  Council  will  convene  to  decide  on  a  new 
question — a  question  which  I  suppose  was  never  before  submitted 
to  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal.  And  certainly,  in  the  decision  of  such 
a  case,  it  cannot  but  be  allowed,  tliat  a  number  of  the  senior  min- 
isters of  the  countrj'  should  be  engaged. 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  countiy  ought  also  to  be  considered  ; 
we  ha\ing  no  appeal  from  one  Council  to  another.  Such  a  state 
of  things  makes  a  great  alteration,  as  to  what  is  reasonable  in  many 
particular  cases,  and  requires  some  things  to  be  allowed,  which 
need  not  be  allowed,  if  here,  as  in  Scotland,  we  could  appeal  from 
the  Churches  of  the  Vicinity  to  those  of  the  Province,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  Assembly  of  the  whole  Nation.  It  is  a  strange  way 
of  arguing,  that,  because  there  ought  to  be  a  regular  establishment 
in  the  countr}',  we  ought  therefore  to  bind  ministers  and  Churches 
to  the  same  measures  as  if  there  ipcre  one ;  and  yet  not  allow 
them  the  ])ri\ilegcs  which  an  establishment  secures,  and  which 
alone  can  render  those  meiisures  tolerable.  If  we  had  a  regular 
establishment,  there  would  be  here,  as  in  Scotland,  no  elective 
Coimcils.  There  would  have  been  none  of  late  in  Hatfield,  nor 
in  this  town,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hawley.  Yet,  as  we  have  no  es^ 
tablishmcnt,  ever}-  one  allows  the  necessity  of  such  Councils  in  ma-» 
ny  cases ;  and  tlie  same  fact  involves  us  in  the  necessity  of  going 
out  of  tlie  vicinity,  because  we  have  not  the  right  of  appeal. 

"  On  the  whole,  admitting  it  to  be  a  good  general  rule,  That 
CottncUs  should  be  selected  from  the  neighbourhood,  no  reason,  can 
be  assigned,  why  this  case  should  not  be  exempted ;  unless  we 
take  ttie  broad  ground,  that  no  exemptions  from  general  rules  shall 
ever  be  allowed,  however  just,  expedient  and  necessary  in  tfaem- 
sr»|vcs,  for  fear  of  a  bad  precedent.     But  was  this  broad  groundl 
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ever  taken,  or  can  it  ever  be  observed  in  human  society  ?  No  such 
UDifomi  observance  of  general  rules  was  ever  known  in  ourecclesiasti- 
eal  concerns.  It  is  a  general  rule,  that  the  alleged  delinquency  ofn 
private  brother,  ought  first  to  be  tried  by  the  church  ;  yet  the  church 
may  refer  it  directly  to  a  Council,  as  was  lately  done  in  Hatfield,  with 
the  approbadon  of  the  Churches,  and  with  no  fear  of  a  bad  prece- 
tient.  And  with  regard  to  this  very  point,  to  go  from  the  vicinity 
ID  the  choice  of  Councils,  so  far  fnim  being  a  new  tiling,  has  been 
customaiy,  where  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case  required 
h,  and  that  not  only  in  this  province,  but  even  in  Connecticut.  The 
a^jrieved  party  at  Groshen,  in  their  controversy  with  ^h•.  Heaton, 
passed  by  the  Consociation  to  which  Goshen  belongs,  and  sum- 
moned a  Council  from  the  remote  parts  of  Connecticut,  bv  the  ad- 
vice of  Col.  Williams  of  VVethersfield,  and  of  the  Rev.  ^Ir.  Wil- 
liams of  Lebanon.  Mr.  Searl,  also,  neglecting  the  Consociation 
with  which  Sharon  is  connected,  by  the  ad\ice  of  the  best  judges, 
summoned  a  Council,  to  settle  him  at  that  |)lace.  But  what  I  de- 
sire, is,  not  to  go  from  the  vicinity  in  a  neglect  of  tlie  Churches  of 
the  vicinity,  but  to  select  half  the  Council  from  abroad,  first  asking 
the  leave  and  approbation  of  these  Churches. 

^  As  to  the  danger  of  this  case  being  pleaded  as  a  precedent,  for 
the  same  liberty  in  ordinary  cases ;  the  danger  is  less,  than  perhaps 
in  any  other  case,  because  all  the  world  regard  this  case  as  wholly 
new  and  extraordinary. 

"  And  it  is  a  great  mistake,  that  an  exemption  from  a  genoral. 
fiile,  in  a  singular  case  which  imperiously  requires  it,  tends  to  weak- 
en that  general  rule.  The  very  contrary  is  true,  that  to  grant  the 
exemption  strengthens,  and  to  refuse  it  weakens  the  rule ;  for  the 
injustice  which  men  suffer  by  an  over  exact  observance  of  the  rule, 
is  ascribed  to  the  badness  of  the  rule  itself,  and  thus  we  are  inclin- 
ed to  renounce  it.  The  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  Connecticut 
has  of  late  been  evidently  weakened,  by  thus  overstraining  the 
general  niles;  and  to  refuse  reasonable  exemptions,  where  plain 
justice  requires  them,  will  tend  to  deter  the  countr}'  from  ever  com- 
mg  into  a  regular  establishment. 

"  If  then  the  whole  matter  be  duly  weighed  by  this  reverend 
Council,  I  cannot  but  think  they  will  judge,  that  no  ill  consequen- 
Tces  will  follow  from  granting  me  this  equal  libeily  of  choice,  which 
I  claim  as  a  matter  of  obvious  justice;  and  that  there  will  be  many 
good  consequences : — as  there  will  be  opportunity  to  obtain  a  just 
and  impartial  Council,  by  bringing  the  whole  of  the  Consistorj-  to  a 
proper  balance;  as  we  shall  he  able  to  employ  a  number  of  tlio 
senior  ministers,  and  gentlemen  of  chief  note  in  the  countr)-,  in  de- 
termining this  new  and  extraordinary  aflair ;  as  there  will  be  a  pro- 
per Consistory,  to  attempt  a  reconciliation  l>etween  the  parties; 
and  as  the  proceedings  will  be  hotter  <;tated  abroad,  and  mor'^  to 
the  satisfaction  of  ihp  world. 
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*'l  lieseecli  llie  reverend  Countil  nolBudilcii!'  : 

tilings,  bill  10  wei^h  them  ivitli  tliurougli  ili  1 - 

Uieir  jusiice,  tliat  they  will  use  great  ctiie  am  I  ' 

be  no  unequal  and  hard  dealing  as  to  tlie  tcriii~  < 

tlie  liearing  and"  deievmining  lliia  affair  uf  siich  viiA  impn 

"Apteu  tlie  [iiEceding  R<?mftrks  liad  becii  subrtiUiei! 
Pastor;  ihe  Commiuce  of  the  Church,  iin<l  jsonic  of  ibc 
uiciiihcrs  of  the  chiirdi,  addressed  the  Cuuiieil  on  tlie  tinmc 
yiv-l ;  wliuii,  after  Ions;  coiisitleration,  tlie  question  lieui^  (lut 
members  of  the  Council  were  eqnully  divided  u]ion  it ;  nnJ 
lowing  writing  was  drawn  up  by  them  and  read  to  (lie  Pi 
Chiirrb  Cominiiiee : — " 

[The  blank  left  in  tliis  place  for  ilic  wriUiis  is  noi  filled  up.] 

"  Several  of  the  members  of  ihe  Couneil  did  tlien,  a*  clm»(iai> 
jHcnds,  advise,  tlint  Pastor  and  People,  sliouUl,  in  tlus  affair,  ism- 
descend  to  each  other,  eaeli  departing  in  some  d'.'grC'e  from  wfati 
tliey  bad  instst(?d  on  ;  tliai  tlie  Pastor  should  no  Io»i;t>r  rxvaai  aa  e»- 
in^  out  of  tlio  county  for  hall'  of  tlie  Council ;  nnd  that  the  tpomk 
should  not  insist  upon  his  being  confined  wholly  to  the  coiintv,  M 
thatt:  ey  sliould  consent  Uiat  he  should  go  out  for  a  nunor  iinti,t!if 
major  pari  of  the  Council  being  of  die  coiinly.  This  s«;vm>-'d  » 
be  llic  concurring  sentiment  of  the  members  of  ilm  Couudl,  ^1 
ibis  reason  was  given  nliy  il  nns  not  voted  in  CouiwU,  tlint  ih** 
did  not  look  upon  tiiidiug  out  any  sucli  oxiiedicnt  Ibrau 
dutioti. 

"  I  then  manifested  before  ihc  mcmbcra  of  the  Couucil 
ttppointinent,  in  that  the  Council  had  never  given  tlteir  ji 

nhftlicr  ii  wan  the  duty  of  my  jifapit  (o  hiw  ihe   rrawi 
ojuiiioii  frum  the  puljiic ;  aliiiougli   iliat  matter  Imil  Uftrn  put! 
larly  debated  befm-o  ibeni.     Upon  uhith  oiw  of  tliciit. 
Partridge,  replied,  That  ahhough  the  Couuril  hnd  ^nid  i" 
pressly  about  thai  nuittcr,  yet  llitrc  was  shijkiIi,, 
which  was  drawn    up  ai  Uie  first  silting  of  tin   < 
supposed  to  be  a  sullicieiit  iiiLimntion  of  llir  H' 
thtie  my  jKofilt  oii^ltt  to  iKnr  me,  viz.  that  ji;i 
speak  of  rAe  Vlmreh  Committre  opposing;  my  il<  I: . 
from  tkr  piil/m,  ax  onc.prohahk  ocfosiuu  of  tin  ,; 
dmatufactiun,  vkich  had  arinen  hriwfcn  thi:  Fi'  . 
"  I  llien  iMailc  a  detkrniioji  belbre  die  int-'niM 
and  "Iso  in  the  presence  of  tiic  Comniitteo  ui 
following  purpose :  "I  judge  ihniihcrc  ia  a  t;! 
contiovLTsy  issuing  in  a   separaiion    between    I', 
nnd,  on   luiii^  aiid  niiUiirc  coiisifie ration.  1  hiive  i^^^luiMiiutMl  ihU 
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•aiuiot  leave  this  people,  wiihonl  first  makina;  trial,  Whether  my 
^people  will  hear  mt  give  the  rcu:fonii  nf  my  opinion  from  the  pulpit^ 
unless  I  am  advised  to  the  contrary  by  a  Council ;  heinu;  fully  per- 
suaded, on  the  best  enquiry  I  can  make,  that  a  very  threat  part  of 
ihe  people  have  never  read  my  book,  nor  have  by  anv  nieans  Ix'en 
iriformed  of  my  reasons,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  inlormed  in  any 
other  way  than  from  the  pul])it.  1  lowevcr  1  am  w  iliini;  to  refer 
this  matter  to  tliis  Council,  as  a  case  of  conscience  to  be  resolved  by 
them,  Whether  Ihave  a  ri^jht  to  (Idiver  inij  reasons  from  the  pulpit  ^ 
or  not'/  and,  if  tliey  determine  that  1  have  not,  L  can  be  easy  to 
forbear." 

"  On  hearing  this,  the  (Council  at  first  talked  of  desiring;  to  be  by 
themselves,  to  consider  of  this  matter.  But  it  w  as  presently  said 
by  some  of  them.  That  it  was  a  matter,  which  was  indisputable,  that 
I  had  a  right,  and  a  rin:ht  which  I  ought  not  to  put  out  of  my  hands, 
and  ou^it  not  to  leave  the  matter  to  any  Council ;  and  so  diey  put 
by  llie  tlionghtsof  entering  into  any  particular  consideration  of  the 
subject.  UjK)n  which  1  declared.  That  I  judged  that  I  liad  a  riglrt 
to  preach  on  the  subject  on  the  Sabbath  ;  but,  diat  I  might  do  it 
in  the  way  which  would  least  oliend,  I  would  first  make  trial  whe- 
ther my  people  would  hear  me  on  Lectures  appointed  for  that  end. 
and  that  I  jjroposed  to  have  my  first  Lecture  the  next  Thnrsday, 
Feb.  15,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. ;  and,  if  1  found  that  my  people  would 
not  hear  me  on  I^ecture  days,  1  would  reserve  liberty  to  myself  to 
do  it  on  the  Sabbath.  None  of  the  members  of  the  Council  said 
any  thing  by  way  of  objection  against  any  part  of  this,  which  1  had 
thus  declared. 

"  The  next  Sabbath,  atllie  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  exercise. 
I  informed  the  Congregation  of  this  whicli  pr.ssed  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  and  llie  Commiltcio  of  die  church,  viz.  of  this 
declaration  whicli  1  then  uuide;  and  renewed  mv  declaration  of 
preaching  Lectures,  and  apjMjjnlcd  the  first  Lecture  to  be  the  next 
Thursday. 

"The  next  day,  llonday,  F'eb.  IJ,  the  ]\ecinct  met  accordhij: 
to  adjournment,  and  a  vote  wils  passed,  by  a  small  majority,  to 
choose  a  Committee  to  come  to  me,  and  desire  me  not  to  preach 
Lectures  on  die  subject  in  controversy,  according  to  my  declara- 
tion and  appointment.  They  proct?e(led  to  choose  Deacon  Cook. 
Deacon  Poinroy  and  Capt.  John  liyman  for  this  ])in|>ose,  and  then 
adjourned  themselves  to  the  first  Monday  in  March. 

"The  Committee  that  was  chosen,  came  to  mt^  the  same  day. 
at  eveninp,  on  their  a{)pointed  errand.  But,  after  considerable  dis- 
#K)ursc  willi  them,  I  informed  diem,  that  1  could  not  think  I  should 
be  ill  tlie  way  of  my  duty,  without  preaciiiug  my  appointed  Lec- 
tures to  such  as  were  willing  to  hear  me. 

•'Accordingly  the  next  Tliursday,  Feb.  15, 1  preached  my  fii-si 
Eecture,  wiiich  was  thiidy  attended  by  own  i)ropl4j :  but  \h('xr  \vev« 
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proscnl  a  very  great  number  of  strangers; — I  suppose  much  inoi'« 
than  half  the  Congregation; — which  was  partly  owing  to  the  fact, 
tliiit  the  County  Court  was  then  sitting.  And  I  would  observe,  by 
thti  way,  that  the  justices  of  the  Court  adjourned  themselves  to 
attend  my  Lecture;  wliich  greatly  provoked  the  Clerk  of  the 
Court,  and  occasioned  his  uttering  himself  ver}'  openly  and  pub- 
licly in  some  very  harsh  expressions,  wherein  he  called  me  a  tyrant, 
one  who  lorded  it  over  Grod's  heritage,  etc. 

"The  next  Saturday,  Feb.  17,  a  Ihtle  before  night,  came  to  me 
Dea.  Cook  and  Dea.  Pomroy,  and  told  me,  that  it  was  the  desire 
of  some  of  die  brethren  of  the  church,  that  1  would  stay  the  church 
the  next  day,  to  see  if  the  church  would  not  call  the  ministers  of 
diis  Ass(X!iation,  to  advise  them  what  course  to  take  under  their 
present  circumstances.  1  objected.  That  it  was  but  a  litde  more 
tlian  a  w^eek  since  wc  had  had  a  Council,  who  were  called  on  this 
ver}'  business,  to  direct  us  how  we  should  conduct  ourselves  for 
die  present ;  and  that  there  was  nodiing  remarkable  or  new  in  our 
circumstances,  nothing  but  what  was  visible  to  the  Council  before 
they  went  away.  And  I  told  them  that  I  was  fixed  in  it,  to  have 
no  hand  in  calling  any  more  Councils  in  our  affairs,  unless  I  might 
have  a  choice  with  the  people,  and  might  choose  some  out  of  the 
County,  and  might  have  some  in  the  Council  favouring  my  oivn 
opinion,  so  that  there  might  be  somewhat  of  a  balance  in  the  Coun- 
cil :  on  which  they  went  away. 

"  On  JMonday,  Feb.  19,  Dea.  Cook  and  some  odiors  went  roimd 
to  grt  subscriptions  to  a  paper,  drawn  up  and  tiiie(i»:d  lo  the  Min- 
isters of  tlii'^  Association,  setting  forth  to  this  purpose, — ^That  I  had 
been  appiiird  lo  for  a  Church  meeting,  to  see  if  the  church  would 
not  call  die  A>sociation  together  for  their  advice,  etc.  etc.,  and  that 
I  n^fiiscd  ;  and  diat  1,  at  the  same  time,  declared  that  1  never  would 
hi-^f  any  hand  in  calling  any  Council  in  our  affairs,  unless  I  might 
chfKxse  one  half  out  of  the  county,  as  I  had  heretofore  insisted,  and 
therefore  desiring  them  lo  come  together  and  give  them  advice. 
To  this  paper  diey  obtained  a  considerable  number  of  subscribers, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn  aljout  fifty  ;  and  then  carried  it  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Had  lev  ;  who  undertook  lo  send  to  the  members 
of  the  Association,  and  accordingly  did  s=end  to  most  of  them.  I 
saw  two  of  the  letters  which  he  sent,  wliich  were  very  much  to  the 
same  purpose.     The  following  is  a  copy  of  one  of  them  : 

"  The  Northampton  people  are  desirous  of  having  some  minis- 
ter preach  on  the  opposite;  side  of  the  controversy  to  Mr.  Edwards. 
They  have  brought  an  application  to  this  Association  for  ad\nce,  and 

lodged  it  with ;  and  at  their  desire,  and  atdie  advice  of  some  of 

our  brediren  in  die  minisiry,  1  have  written  to  the  ministers,  to  desire 
them  to  meet  lu  niy  hni«^. .  r j%  Thursday,  early  in  die  morning.  I  hope 
yon  will  come,  for  you  can't  easily  diink  what  posture  things  are  m. 
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And  unless  we  do  concert  some  measures,  wo  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing overrun ;  and  Nortlhinipton  will  proceed  to  extreme  measures, 
being  conducted  by  some  gentlemen  not  over  tender  of  ministers  or 
churches ;  which  may  prove  of  pernicious  consequence  to  us,  and 
aU  our  churches.  I  have  the  promise  of  some  gentlemen  to  come. 
and  hope  you  will  not  fail. 

"  From  voiir  brother,  etc. 

"Chester  Williams. 
^' Hailey,  Feb.  20,  1750." 

"  Six  of  the  ministers  came  together  on  this  notification,  viz.  Mr. 
Partridge  of  East  Hadley,  IVh*.  Billings  of  Cold  Spring,  Mr.  Ash- 
ley of  Sunderland,  Mr.  Ashley  of  Dcerfield,  Mr.  Woodbridge  of 
Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Williams  ot  Hadley.  That  day,  being  Thurs- 
day, Feb.  22, 1  had  my  second  Lecture ;  which  was  also  attended 
thinly  by  my  own  people,  but  by  a  great  number  of  strangers :  as 
it  appeared  to  me,  more  tlian  half  of  the  congregation  being 
strangers. 

"  In  the  evening,  three  of  the  foremcntioned  ministers  came  to 
my  house,  viz.  Mr.  Partridge,  Mr.  Billings,  and  Mr.  Woodbridge ; 
and  showed  me  the  paper,  which  had  been  lodged  witli  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, directed  to  the  Association,  subscribed  by  a  number  of  the 
members  of  this  church ;  and  also  showed  me  a  vote,  which  they 
had  passed  among  themselves — ^**  That  they  would  proceed  to  ffive 
some  advice  to  the  people  of  JVorthampton,  aif  they  desired.^^  1  in- 
formed them,  that  there  was  a  great  misrepresentation  in  the  paper 
sent  to  them,  in  representing  me  to  have  declared — "  That  I  utter- 
ly refused  to  have  any  hand  in  calling  any  Council,  unless  1  might 
choose  half  o(  the  members  out  of  the  county;" — ^whereas  all  tliat 
I  said  was — "That  I  would  have  no  hand  in  calling  any  Council^ 
unless  I  might  choose  some  of  the  members  out  of  the  county ;" — 
and  that  I  had  no  thought  of  insisting  on  half,  when  the  Deacons  were 
here ;  but  all  I  had  thoughts  of,  was  only  choosing  a  minor  part,  agree- 
ably to  the  private  advice  of  the  members  of  die  late  Council.  After 
much  more  conversation  widi  tlicm  on  our  affairs,  die  next  morning 
these  genUemen  returned  to  Uieir  brediren  at  1  ladley ;  and  after 
long  consideration,  they  broke  up  and  did  nothing. 

"  March  5,  the  Precinct  met  again,  according  to  adjournment. 
This  being  also  the  day  of  the  Town-meeting  for  choosing  town  of- 
ficers, the  Precinct-meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day.  The 
next  day,  they  met,  and  adjourned  themselves  until  half  past  four 
o'clock  P.  M.  That  was  the  day  of  my  fourth  Lecture  on  the 
subject  in  controversy ;  which  being  die  last  I  intended  but  one, 
and  the  Public  Fast  being  ap|X)inted  on  the  Thursday  following. 
which  would  put  by  my  last  Lecture  a  week  longer,  1  sent  die  peo- 
jde  word  at  this  meeting,  that  if  they  insisted  on  my  calling  a 
Church-meeting,  in  ord^r  to  my  calling  a  decisive  Council,  before 
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my  last  I  iCCUire  was  past,  1  would  warn  one  the  next  Monday ; 
thoudi  I  rhose,  if  llicv  were  willinj:,  lliat  it  should  be  deferred  tin- 
til  alter  niv  last  Lecture.  Aocordinirh ,  they  consented  that  it  should 
be  so  ilcfcrrcd ;  and  appointed  Dcac.  (.\)ok  to  come  to  me,  and 
dcsiic  me  to  call  a  ClnnTli-mcetinu;  the  week  after  my  last  Lecture, 
atHJ  then  ndjourned  themselves  to  Niarch  22,  at  haH*  past  4  o'clock, 
the  (lay  of  my  last  Lecture ;  when  they  uK^t,  and  adjourned  them- 
selves to  April  i,  1  ?»')(). 

''  On  the  next  Sahhi^lh,  March  2.>,  I  warned  a  Church-meeting 
for  the  next  day,  al  1  (/elock,  to  s(m^  if  Pastor  and  People  could 
not  agiree  upon  a  Council,  to  advise  us  under  our  difticuhies,  and, 
if  they  llioutziht  (it,  to  hrin«:;  our  contimcrsy  to  a  speedy  issue. 

"  Accordinely,  the  next  day,  ^l-ircii  20,  th(»  Church  met,  and. 
at  the  request  of  some  of  the  hrelhieu,  1  desired  that  those  who 
were  of  the  sanu?  priiK'ij)les,  on  Mlii<h  the  Church  had  proceeded 
in  their  former  practice,  in  the  admission  of  members  to  full  com- 
munion in  the  church,  wojdd  mauif(vsi  it  by  lioldinc;  up  their  hands: 
and  it  apjieared  that  llicic  was  a  ejnnit  majorhy  still  of  those  prin- 
ciphv-^. 

"  We  next  ])voce(Mle(l  to  eonsidiT  the  business  on  which  a 
Council  should  be  called,  and  I  projjoscd  the  followin*;  draft  of  a 
vole  for  considin'ation — "'  "^rhat  a  (\)uncil  be  calked,  to  t:;ive  us  their 
best  advice  for  a  remedy  from  the  calamities,  arisina;  from  the  pre- 
sent unsettled  broken  state  of  this  church,  bv  reason  of  the  contro- 
versy  hcM'c  subsistiuu;,  concerninii:  the  Qualifications  for  full  com- 
munion in  the  church.  And  if,  u})on  the  whole  of  what  they  see 
and  find  in  oin*  circumstanct^s,  they  jud.u:e  h  best,  that  Pastor  and 
Peoj)le  hv  iunntMliately  separated,  that  they  proceed  to  dissolve  th^ 
relation  I  iiweon  them.'' 

"  There  was  nnich  discourse  concerninc;  this  draft.  It  was  read 
publicly  and  distinctly,  three  or  four  times,  and  it  was  desired  that 
each  particular  passable  of  it  miirhl  be  considered  and  scanned.  If 
was  oliered  to  such  as  d(»sircd  to  view  and  examine  it,  and  handed 
from  one  to  another.  Some  amendments  were*  proposed  ;  but  the 
amendments  did  not  seem  to  be  liked  so  well  as  the  first  draft.  It 
was  then  put  to  vote  ;  and  it  was  questioned  whether  it  was  a  vote. 
Tlien  it  was  desired  that  all  mi^ht  sit  down,  and  hold  up  their  handf 
for  some  considerable  tiujc,  and  llien  it  appeared  plainly  to  be  a 
rote,  was  generally  acknowledired  to  be  so,  by  such  as  had  appear- 
ed most  to  oppose  it,  and  was  not  (piestioned  by  more  thaii  one  or 
two.  And  one  of  them,  viz.  Ahijor  Pomeroy,  said  it  was  general- 
ly allowed  to  be  a  vote,  and  thcrclbre  intiniftted  it  to  be  his  mind, 
uiat  it  sliould  ])ass  as  such,  and  that  we  should  therefore  proceed  to 
other  business. 

"Then  I  decUued  to  the  church,  what  I  shoidd  insist  up(Hi  with 
respect  to  tlie  Council  tliat  should  be  chosen — yit..  To  choose  half 
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the  members  of  the  Council ;  and  to  clioosc^  three  ministers  or 
churches  without  tlic  bounds  of  the  conntv,  and  should  not  insist 
on  more  than  tlircc,  unless  the  whole  Council  consisted  of  more 
than  fourteen.  I  also  told  them,  that  I  should  insist  on  a  provi- 
sional choice  of  some  others  out  of  the  county,  to  come  in  case  any 
of  the  three  first  pitched  upon  should  fail ;  so  that  I  might  indeed 
have  three  from  otlicr  parts  of  the  land. 

"It  was  then  strongly  insisted  on  by  the  Church,  tliJit  I  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  choose  any  out  of  tho  county ;  so  diat  the 
consideration  of  the  number  to.be  chosen  out  of  tho  county,  was 
for  the  present  laid  aside.  And  the  matter  debated  was,  "  Whe- 
ther I  siiould  be  allowed  to  bring  any  at  all  from  widioul  the  bounds 
of  the  count}'  ?"  After  much  talk,  it  was  put  to  vote  in  die  follow- 
ing words : — "  Whether  or  not  you  do  consent,  that  in  choosing  the 
Council  now  under  consideration,  I,  in  my  choice,  should  go  out 
of  this  county  for  any  part  of  die  Council  ?  Let  those,  who  ilo  con- 
sent, manifest  it,  by  holding  up  dieir  hands." — It  was  not  voted. — 
Upon  which  I  told  the  church,  diat  the  business  of  the  meeting  was 
come  to  an  end ;  as  it  was  apparent  that  Pastor  and  P(»ople  could 
act  in  nothing  together,  in  calling  a  Council.  After  some  dis- 
course, I  told  them,  diat  I  stood  ready  to  yield  to  have  but  two  of 
the  Council  from  abroad,  unless  the  Council  consisted  of  more  than 
itn  ;  but  should  insist  on  three,  if  the  whole  was  more  than  ten,  and 
on  more^  if  the  Council  was  above  fourteen.  It  being  moved  by 
some  of  tho  brethren,  that  the  meeting  should  be  adjourned  one 
day,  for  further  consideradon ;  it  was  accordingly  adjourned  to 
the  next  dav,  at  one  o'clock. 

"  Accordingly  the  next  day  we  met  again ;  and  the  last  subject 
of  consideration,  concerning  my  going  out  of  the  County  for  any 
part  of  the  Council,  was  proposed  again ;  and,  supjiosing  they  had 
now  had  sufficient  consideration  of  the  matter,  I  was  about  to  j)ut  it 
to  vote  again.  But  then  it  was  desired  l)y  some,  that  djcre  might 
be  a  reconsideration  of  the  first  vote  that  had  jiassed  the  day  before,  con- 
cerning the  businessof  die  (/Ouncil;  and  .^ugtiiested  Uiat,  if  some  alter- 
ation were  made  hi  diat  vote,  there  was  a  probability  that  the  latter  vote, 
concemingmy  going  out  of  die  county,  would  j)ass  whhout  difticulty. 
Then  Major  Pomroy  declared  that  a  number  of  the  brethren  had  met 
tc^ether,  and  drawn  up  somediing  determining  the  business  of  the 
Council :  which  draught  he  read,  which  was  to  this  purpose,  \iz., 
"  Tliat  the  Council  should  come,  and  pro])os«?  W.r\m  of  accommo- 
«lation  between  pastor  and  people  ;  to  which,  if  ihe  people  did  not 
consent,  the  Council  should  proctced  immediately  U>  dissolve  the 
relation  between  pastor  and  people."  1  obj("cted  much  against  set- 
ting aside  what  had  been  already  voted,  to  make  way  for  any  new 
projections,  as  only  tending  to  open  a  door  for  new  contests  and 
difficulties,  and  grcady  to  entangle  and  lengthen  out  our  affairs ;  and 
alao  because  there  was  nodiing  in  what  bad  been  already  voted  but 
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whiit  wtis  osstintiiil,  vvlmt  tlic  naturu  uf  tilings  and  iliu  «at 
affuirs  did  necessmily  require,  mid  tliercforc  uliut  1  must  ii 
on.  And  1  panicwlurly  objected  to  wliai  Alujor  Pomroy  |i! 
as  liniiling  the  Council,  wilhom  referring  ajiy  tiling  w>  tlt( 
ineiit  or  advice,  and  not  so  muuli  us  sutfisring  thom  to  act  tliv 
judgment  in  determining,  wlicthcr  it  was  best  im mediately  ti 
cced  to  sepanite  botweon  postur  and  peojile.  The  sanic 
were  sirongiy  objcisted  by  some  others ;  ajid  on  llie  wlinlu  I  i 
fested  tlitii  I  slionid  wlicilty  dttcllne  puiliug  it  to  vote ;  ud  whi 
ter  niiii'b  earnest  talk,  I  put  the  oilier  inattar  to  vote,  vis.— — ^ 
1  slioiild  be  allowed  to  go  oiit  of  iJio  County  for  any  niei 
tile  Council ;  which  ogaiii  passed  in  the  iiegntive. 

"  Upon  this  1  infonneil  tlie  Chnrcli,  Uiat  I  was  not  a_ 
having  farther  time  for  consiilerfuion,  if  they  desired  it,  am)  I 
conference  with  them,  or  with  a  Committee  tlii=\  iiiii;l(t     " 
but  it  would  not  be  worth  diu  while  to  make  un\ 
act  ill  eonceri,  if  they  were  fixed  mid  resolved  ; 
— ^Not  to  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Couiii  i. 

rate;  and,  Not  loallownie  tochoose  any  mt'jiih  , ^ 

out  of  tlie  County. — Some  of  them  declared  iln-y  wem 
these  things;  upon  which  1  asked,  if  any  had  any  tiling  lo  a 
against  my  dissolving  the  meeting,  sedng  we  were  eonie  at  pr^ 
to  a  stop,  as  to  iicling  any  thing  logeilier ;  and  lold  tJiem  willid  ij 
if  afterwards,  on  furUier  consideration,  a  church  meeting  n-aadi 
ed  to  reconsiiier  tliese  matters,  I  wotdd  not  refuso  wiuniDsij 
On  tills  occasion,  there  was  much  eai-iiest  talk  aliout  iJio  pu 
the  Church  to  act  without  me,  and  to  call  a  CutinciJ    tlivm 

Finally  some  of  the  brethren  tlioughi  I  bad  hosi  lo    ,_.. 

meeiiug,  and  accordingly  I  dissolved  it ;  rmmediati-|y  aftiv  i 
as  the  people  began  to  move,  in  order  lo  go  out  of  the  h 
house,  some  individuals  culled  out  very  eamesilj'  lo  tliutn  U 
and  proceetl  to  act  without  me,  and  see  if  they  coitUI  uai  h 
Pomroy's  draiiglit,  (aforementioned)  put  to  vow.  |  [tn 
away ;  and  the  people  thai  stayed  hehmndifliiring  among  il 
gradually  dispersed,  and  did  nothing. 

"  The  next  Friday,  March  31),  1750, 1  sent  to  Dcncoo  C 
following  declaration. 

[Tiie  blank  intended  for  the  copy  of  die  dcchirution  is  WK  j 

"P-J 

•'  The  Monday  follonmg,  being  Ajiril   2,  thv  I*rpc-inct  t 
cording  lo  adjounnnent.     It  was   a  very  lliin    inaotini;  c 
of  about    foriy-fojir  persons.      It  was   proposed    by  j 
llie  Precinct   sliould  send   a   Messenger   to    Uie    A^m.  ... 
the  lower  part   of  ilie   County,   who   wer«   to   sit  ijjai 
Springfield  Mountains,  for  theu'  advice, — Wheilicr  ilufy 
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to  consent  to  what  1  insisted  on,  with  n\a;:ir(l  to  going  out  of  the 
County,  or  not  ? — and  it  was  put  to  vote  wijclhor  tiny  should  send 
such  a  messenger;  but  they  were  not  able  todeterniino  whether  it 
was  a  vote  or  not,  until  they  divided,  when  it  a})|)earc(i  to  he  voted 
by  a  majority  of  26  against  18.  Arcordingly  Major  l^onnoy,  Sen- 
ior, and  Mr.  Joseph  Uawley,  were  appointed  a  Oouiniittee  to  write 
to  the  Association  in  behalf  of  tlie  Precinct ;  and  Josiah  Poniroy 
was  appointed  the  messenger  to  cany  the  letter,  and  bring  the  re- 
turn. The  meeting  was  tlien  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  April  10. 
Accordingly  this  Connnittec  wrote  and  sent  to  the  Lower  Associ- 
ation. 

"  On  tills  occasion,  the  day  before  die  Association  met,  I  sent 
the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Ilojikins  of  Springfield. 

[The  blank  left  for  the  copy  of  this  letter  is  not  filled  up.] 

"  The  Association,  on  oc(*asion  of  the  message  sent  to  them,  «ind 
of  my  letter  to  Mr.  Ho])kins,  sent  a  letter  to  me  and  anodier  to  the 
Committee  which  arc  as  follows. 

[The  blank  left  for  the  copies  of  tliese  letters  is  not  filled  up.] 

"Tuesday,  April  10,  the  Precinct  met  again  according  to  ad- 
journment. It  was  a  tliin  meeting  of  about  forty-one  nieuibers. 
The  moderator  read  my  declaration,  aforemenlioniMl,  sent  to  Deac. 
Cook,  and  also  die  letters  of  the  Lower  Association  to  ine  and  to 
the  Committee ;  and  after  some  discourse  it  wiis  voted  to  desire  me 
to  call  a  Church  meeting  the  next  Monday,  in  order  to  some  far- 
ther attempts  for  an  agreement  of  pastor  and  peoph^  on  some  mea- 
sures for  bringing  these  affairs  to  issue,  or  that  purj>ose.  Then 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  next  Tuesday,  April  17. 

"Accordingly  the  next  Sabi)ath,  April  15,  i  w^arned  a  meeting 
of  the  church  for  the  next  day  at  3  oVkK^k,  P.  M.  Agreeably  to 
this  warning  the  church  met  on  Monday,  April  IG.  After  the  meet- 
ing was  opened  by  })rayer,  Major  Poinroy  rea<l  the  letter,  which 
the  Committee  of  die  Precinct  had  received  fi-oin  die  I^ower  y\s- 
sociation  of  this  County.  After  this  ensued  some  new  disputes 
concerning  the  reasonableness  of  my  being  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
county  for  some  of  the  Coun<*il,  which  should  have  i>ower  to  issue 
our  controversy.  I  also  read  the  forementioned  declaration,  which 
I  had  sent  to  Deac.  Cook,  of  March  oO.  I  then  told  the  church,  if 
they  had  any  thing  to  propose  concerning  another  Previous  Coun- 
cil, agreeably  to  the  advice  they  had  received,  I  stood  ready  to  hear 
it  and  consicler  of  it,  and  told  diem,  if  Uiere  appeared  a  disposition 
to  call  another  Previous  Council  to  determine — JVhctlwr  it  was 
not  reasonable^  that  I  should  he  allowed  to  go  out  of  the  county^ 
in  the  ehoiec  of  a  Deeisive  Council? — I  would  take  the  matter  into 
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C'ln-iidtiniQoii,  and  u'ouM  ask  ihc  advice  of  my  ii-icnds.  llul,  from 
whiit  was  ftiiil.  there  did  nol  appear  to  be  any  prcvuiliug  iDcliiiabon 
to  it,  liiit  tlic  i-oDtrar}'. 

"  Then  it  was  jnit  to  i^ote  aj^ain — "  Jllictkir  tkcy  trcre  mlUnfj 
I  should  po  out  of  the  County  for  any  mctiAcrt  of  thr  Council, 
tehich  should  hare  power  to  issue  our  controversy  7 — andtlic  rliurch 
dividiii:;  upon  it,  tlierc  weru  about  ono  hundred  and  nine  agaiiibt  it, 
and  fift\--six  for  it. 

"  jVJicr  tliis,  1  put  it  to  vote, — Whether  the  ChvrehverevsiUinfr, 
that  another  Prcrioua  Council  should  be  called,  in  some  way  mutu- 
ally chosen,  in  order  to  determine  whether  1  might  he  allowed  to  fro 
out  of  the  County,  fur  some,  members  of  a  Jiedtive  Council;  and 
irhcthtr  in  that  ea»'  they  did  consent  that  I  should  take  time  to  eon- 
tidiTofihis  mtitter,  ana  ask  adricc  of  my  fricndsf — and  I  saw  Ltit 
tlircc  or  four  hands  tip  for  it.     So  the  ineelinE;was  dismissed. 

"  Tlic  next  liay,  A|»rii  1 7, 1  wont  a  journey  Aovra  tiic  counti^-. 
Tlie  same  day,  after  I  was  f;one,  tlie  Precinct  inet  asaiiu atcor<liiig 
to  adjounnnenl ;  wlicn  waK  i-cad  the  following  Leiiei-  from  the  Kvv. 
Jlr.  Clark  of  Salcni  Villae;c,  directed  to  Miijor  Pomroy,  to  hu 
I'oininiiiiieuicd  to  t!ie  Precinct. 

[The  blank,  left  fur  the  copy  of  Mr.  Clark's  Letter,  is  not  filled 
lip.  In  it  he  doubtless  declined  complying  witli  the  reijiicst  of  the 
Precinct  to  answer  Mr.  Edward's  Treatise  on  tlic  Qualifications  for 
cotniniiniou.] 

"  At  diis  mcctint;  it  was  deteniiinod,  That  the  brethren  of  the 
church  should  be  ciilli^il  together  by  llio  waniins  of  the  Deacons  the 
next  Friday ;  anil  die  Pncinct  itieeiiiig  n-as adjourned  to  Weihiea- 
day.  May  2. 

'•  Accord  in  j;ty,  on  Friday.  April  20,  tliore  was  a  nieciing  of  many 
hretliR'n  of  llie  rliurch,  in  llie  iiitciiiif;-hoiiso,  in  my  absence.  Maj. 
I'oniiwvwas  clmscn  Moderator  of  ibe  nicetiiij; ;  and  llicn  llicy  pro- 
i.\t.'tk?(f  to  take  into  coiisidcraiion  the  prnpriciy  and  cx|)edicncy  of 
ilie  brtihi-en  procccdirif!;  to  act  separately,  i.  c.  without  their  piistor, 
in  calling  a  Council.  After  some  discoiirse,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley 
olIiTcd  some  projifisals  in  writing,  which,  for  subsiauce,  wore, — 
'J'hiit  a  number  ofgriitlimet),  not  excenliiig  nrvcn,  ministers  orluy- 
mtUf  or  both,  should  hi:  miitvnlly  ehosrn  from  any  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  come,  not  as  sent  by  their  churches,  or  as  an  Ecclcsitislical 
Coaneil,  but  as  a  number  of  adrisrrs,  to  see  if  they  could  devise 
tomt  leay,  >n  which  the  I'listor  and  Church  might  consist  together, 
Hoiurithtfanding  their  difference  in  opinion.  And  to  know  ilie 
minds  of  tlie  meeting,  a  vote  was  proposed  hy  some ;  but  otliers 
objected,  and  tlioiight  it  better  for  the  church  to  cboosc  a  Commit- 
tee In  consider  of  tlic  proposals,  and,  if  they  saw  needful,  to  amend 
it  nod  present  it  to  the  paaior,  and  see  if  lie  would  agree  to  ii,  and. 
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if  lie  did,  then  to  present  it  for  their  approhation.  Upon  this  it  was 
objected,  since  the  proposal  took  its  rise  from  the  cliurch,  that  it 
was  improper  tliat  they  should  jircseiit  it  to  tlie  pastor  for  his  aj}- 
probation,  before  it  was  known  whether  the  church  would  consent 
to  it  or  not,  if  tlie  pastor  should.  Hence  it  was  urged  that  a  vote 
should  be  put,  whether  tlic  church  would  consent  to  it  or  tlie  sub- 
stance of  it.  The  vote  accordingly  was  put,  and  it  passed  in  die 
aflirmative  by  a  great  majority,  as  the  moderator  declared,  and  then 
the  brethren  present  chose  a  Committee,  viz.  Maj.  Pomroy,  Col. 
Dwight,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley,  Dea.  Pomroy  and  Ebenezer  Hunt,  to 
consider  what  circumstantial  alterations  might  be  made  in  the  pro- 
posal ;  and  then  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  the  next  Friday. 
The  Committee  met ;  but  could  not  agree  as  to  their  business  for 
which  they  were  appointed ;  whether  it  was  to  consider  of  the  pro- 
posal not  only  as  to  circumstantials  but  also  as  to  die  substance ;  and 
tlirec  of  the  Committee  thought  it  not  best  for  the  church  to  act 
any  further  on  the  aforesaid  proposal,  but  that  it  w-as  better  for  the 
church  to  comply  with  what  the  Pastor  had  insisted  on,  of  choos- 
ing some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  without  the  limits  of  die 
county. 

"  Friday,  April  27,  the  brediren  met  again  according  to  their  ad- 
journment, and  voted,  by  a  great  majority,  to  comply  widi  what  I 
bad  insisted  on,  as  to  choosing  some  members  of  the  Council  widi- 
out  the  bounds  of  the  county,  and  appointed  Dea.  Pomroy  to  come 
to  me  to  desire  me  to  call  a  church  meeting  to  prosecute  that  affair. 
Accordingly  the  next  Sabbadi  I  warned  a  church  meeting,  to  be 
the  next  Thursday,  May  3,  at  three  o'clock,  in  order  to  another 
trial,  whether  Pastor  and  People  could  not  agree  on  measures 
tending  to  bring  our  controversy  to  an  issue. 

"VVednesday,  May  2,  the  Precinct  met  again  according  to  ad- 
journment and  adjourned  themselves  further  to  the  next  day,  at  the 
meeting-house,  to  be  held  there  after  the  church  meeting. 

**  Thursday,  May  3,  the  church  met  according  to  my  appoint- 
ment, and  the  former  vote  respecting  the  business  of  the  Council, 
which  passed  at  the  church  meeting,  ]March  26,  was  read.  Then 
I  proposed  that  a  vote  should  be  put  again,  respecting  my  going  out 
oi  the  county  for  two  ministers  or  churches  of  the  Council ;  and  it 
was  insisted  diat  there  should  be  a  saving  clause  added,  intimating 
that  it  was  not  proposed  that  this  vote  should  be  used  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future.  Then  I  put  the  vote  to  the  brethren  thus, 
"  Do  you  consent  that,  in  choosing  the  Council  to  transact  die  fore- 
mentioned  business,  I  in  my  choice  should  ch(X)se  two  ministers  or 
churches  without  the  bounds  of  this  county,  not  intending  diat  diis 
shall  hereafter  have  the  force  of  a  precedent?" — ^It  passed  in  the 
Affinnative.  Then  I  desired  that  I  might  make  a  i)rovisional  choice 
of  t^vo  more,  who  might  be  applieii  to,  in  case  those  I  might  first 
choose  sliould  fail,  or  could  not  be  obtained.     This  also  was  voted. 
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"  Then  it  was  proix)scd,  Whether  die  Council  should  be  a  Coun- 
cil of  ^Ministers  or  Churches  ;  and  it  was  delemiined  by  a  vote,  that 
it  should  be  a  Council  of  Churches.  And  then  \\-ith  resiK?ct  to  ilie 
number  of  Churches  of  which  the  Council  should  consist,  it  u-as 
voted  that  it  should  consist  of  ten  churches. 

''  Then  we  proceeded  to  a  nomination  and  choice  of  particular 
ministers  and  churches,  of  which  tlie  Council  should  consist.  I  first 
])roposed  Mr.  Billinics  and  die  church  of  Cold  Spring,  which  were 
voted.  Then  it  was  moved  that  a  Committee  of  the  brelliren 
should  be  chosen  to  go  aside,  to  consider  whom  to  nominate  to  tlie 
cimrch  to  be  chosen  on  their  part.  Accordingly  a  committee  was 
chosen,  \iz.  Maj.  Pomroy,  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley,  Lieut.  Wriglit, 
Dca.  Pomroy,  and  Dea.  Cook ;  and  after  they  returned,  we  went 
on  with  the  choice.  On  the  whole,  of  those  whom  I  nominated 
were  chosen  die  following  Ministers,  widi  their  churches  : 

"  Within  the  County. 

Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds  of  Enfield,         i 

Rev.  Mr.  Billings  of  Cold  Spring,     >  widi  dieir  churches ; 

Rev.  Mr.  Abcrcrombio  of  Pelham,  ) 
and  provisionally,  in  case  either  of  diese  should  fail,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Wooilbridge  of  Soudi  Hadley,  and  his  church. 

"  Without  the  County. 
Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft  of  Boston  )     a  *u  •     i       i 

Rev.  Mr.  Parkman  of  Westborough,  \  "'"'» ♦h^"'  *^^J'"'^'»««  > 
and  provisionally,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  these, 

Rev.  Mr.  Wigglesworth  of  Ipswich  Hamlet,  )  widi  their 
Rev.  Mr.  Hobby  of  Reading,  )  cl^urf^hes. 

"  By  the  nomination  of  die  Committee,  were  chosen  on  the  part 
of  the  church. 

Rev.  Mr.  Woodbridgc  of  Hatfield,  ^ 

Rev.  Mr.  Brcck  of  Springfield, 

Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Shefiield, 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  Hadley, 

Rev.  Mr.  Ashley  of  Sunderland, 

and  for  a  reserve,  in  case  of  failure  of  either  of  diese, 

Rev.  Mr.  Williams  of  Lone  Meadow,  >     . ,  «i    •   «i       i 
T>    .  Tf     T       •.*    r  c  I  widi  their  churches ; 

Kcv.  Mr.  l^eavitt  of  Somers,  ) 

"Then  it  was  voted,  That  the  day  for  die  opening  of  die  Coun- 
cil should  be  the  19di  of  June  next. 

"  Then  the  brethren  proceeded  to  choose  a  Committee,  to  be 
their  agents,  to  represent  them,  and  manage  their  cause  before  die 
Council;  and  the  persons  chosen  were  Major  Pomroy,  Lieut. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Hawley. 

"  Then  die  church  meeting  was  dismissed,  and  die  Precinct 
incedng  was  opened,  who  determined  to  defray  die  charge  of  en- 


I 
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tcrtaining  the  Council ;  and  desired  Uic  Connnittcc  of  the  church 
to  procure  some  person,  either  a  minister  or  a  layman,  to  act  as  an 
advocate  for  Uie  bretliren  and  plead  their  cause  before  the  Council." 

Thus  far  the  Journal  of  Mr.  Edwards. 

"  Accordingly,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  the  churches  were  ap- 
plied to  and  tlie  Council  was  convened  on  the  19th  of  June.  Nino 
churches  were  represented  by  tlicir  pastors  and  delegates :  one  of 
those  selected  by  Mr.  Edwards,  that  of  Cold  Spring,  did  not  see 
fit  to  join  tlie  Council ;  but  tlie  minister  of  that  church,  being  at 
Northampton,  was  desired  by  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  church  to  sit 
in  council  and  act,  which  he  did.  Yet,  as  tliere  was  no  delegate 
from  that  church,  tlie  council  was  i  ot  full ;  and  there  was  a  ma- 
jority of  one  in  the  council  opposed  to  Mr.  Edwards.  After 
tbey  had  made  some  fruitless,  attempts  for  a  composition  between 
the  pastor  and  church,  tliey  passed  a  resoludon,  by  a  majority  of 
one  voice  only,  to  the  following  purpose :  "  That  it  is  expedient 
that  the  pastoral  relation  between  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  church  be 
immediately  dissolved,  if  tlie  people  still  persist  in  desiring  it." 
And  it  being  publicly  put  to  the  people,  "  Wiietlier  tliey  still  insisted 
on  Mr.  Edwards's  dismission  from  tlie  pastoral  office  over  them  ?" 
a  great  majority,  (above  two  hundred  against  twenty,)  voted  for 
his  dismission."  Accordingly  on  tlie  22d  of  June  the  Council  came 
to  the  following  result: 

**  The  Result  of  a  Council  of  nine  Churches,  met  at  Northampton, 

June  22,  1750;  with  a  Protest  against  tlie  same,  by  a  number 

of  the  said  Council. 

"  At  a  Council  of  nine  Churches,  viz. 

"  The  church  in  Enfield,  Rev.  Peter  Reynolds,  pastor ;  Mr. 
Edn-ard  Collins,  delegate. 

"Sheffield,  Jonatlian  Hubbard,  pastor;  Mr.  Daniel  Kellogg, 
delegate. 

"  Sutton,  David  Hall,  pastor ;  Mr.  Jonathan  Hall,  delegate. 

"  Reading,  William  Hobby,  pastor ;  Mr.  Samuel  Bancroft,  de- 
legate. 

"  The  first  church  in  Springfield,  Robert  Breck,  pastor ;  Mr. 
Thomas  Stebbins,  delegate. 

"  Sunderland,  Joseph  Asliley,  pastor ;  Mr.  Samuel  Montague, 
delegate. 

"Hatfield,  Timotliy  Woodbridgc,  pastor;  Oliver  Partridge, 
Esq.  delegate. 

"  The  first  church  in  Hadley,  Chester  Wilhams,  pastor ;  Mr. 
Enos  Nash,  delegate. 

"Pelham,  Robert  Abercrombie,  pastor;  Mr.  Matthew  Gray, 
delegate. 

"  Convened  at  the  call  of  tlie  first  church  in  Northampton,  to- 
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gether  with  llie  elder  of  tlio  oliurch  in  ColJ  Spring,*  added  by: 
coii!ie>n  of  both  the  paslor  and  chHTch  of  Nonliainpion.   in  — 
pa  advise  to  a  remedy  from  die  calamities,  ari^ng  froiu  ihe 
lied  broken  sinte  of  the  first  cliurch  in  Northampton,  by  ret 
a  controversy  subsiaiing  about  the  qualifications  for  fidl  conuui 
in  ihe  church. 

"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hubbard  was  chosen  Moderator,  and  ifac 
Mr.  Williams,  Scribe. 

"TheCouncil,afterseeldng  the  Divino presence  and  direciion,! 
the  matter  in  controversy  laid  before  ihem,  and  (indin^  tJie  sci 
of  the  pasior  and  church,  concerning  the  qnalilicaiions  nece: 
full  communion,  to  be  diametrically  opposite  to  each  nthar ; 
pastor  insisting  upon  it  as  necessary  to  the  admission  of  I 
to  full  communion,  that  they  should  make  a  profesiiion  of 
ing  grace ;  whereas  the  brethren  are  of  opinion,  tliat  the 
Supper  is  a  converting  ordinance,  and  consequently  that 
if  iliey  have  a  competency  of  knowledge,  and  are  of  a  hi 
life,  may  be  admitted  to  Uie  Lord's  table,  although  they  mak< 
such  profession ;  And  also  finding  diat,  by  reason  of  das  div 
of  sentiment,  the  doors  of  the  church  have  been  shut  for 
years,  so  that  there  has  been  no  admission ;  And  not  being 
find  out  any  method,  wherein  the  pastor  and  brelhrcn  ciui 

consistent  with  their  own  sentiments,  in  admitting  niembe»      

communion  :  The  Council  did  then,  according  to  lite  desire  ofilin 
church,  expressed  in  their  letters-misave,  proceed  lo  consiilrr  J 
the  expediency  of  dissolving  the  relation  between  pastor  nntl  {«»- 
pie ;  and,  after  hearing  the  church  upon  it,  and  mnlure  dt^btn- 
don  of  the  case,  tiie  questions  were  put  to  the  members  of  *« 
Council  severally ; 

"  1.  Whether  it  be  tlie  opinion  of  diis  Council,  thnttha  Krr.Mt- 
Edjvnrds,  persisting  in  his  principles,  aud  the  cliurch  in  thcin  a 
opposition  to  his,  and  insisting  on  a  separation,  it  is  necessary  tial 
dio  relation  between  pastor  and  people  be  dissolved  ?  RcMlved  « 
the  a(lirmati\'e> 

"  2.  Whether  it  be  expedient  tliat  this  relation  be  unm«diMi^ 
dissolved?  Passed  in  the  affirmative. 

"  However,  wo  take  notice,  that  notwilhslhandhi};  ibo  utdnpf; 
dispute  which  has  arisen,  and  so  long  subsisted,  beiwotm  the  posM 
and  church  of  Norlham|)ton,  upon  the  point  before  m^ntiowoTiiit 
wo  have  liad  no  otiier  objection,  against  him,  but  what  rdai^ 
his  seniimonis  upon  the  point  aforesaid,  laid  beroiu   us:    .\i>4i 
diough  we  have  heDid  of  some  stories  sjiread  abroiid,  reflcc 
iipon  Mr.  Edivards'  sincerity  witii  roeard  to  llie  chiuifcv  of  hi>i 
timeiits  about  tlie  tinalificaUons  for  full  communion  ;  yet  we  * 


*  The  Rev.  Mr.  Billing. 
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received  full  satisfaction,  tliat  they  are  false  and  groundless :  And 
altliough  we  do  not  all  of  us  agree  witli  Mr.  Edwards  in  our  senti- 
ments upon  the  point,  yet  we  have  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that 
he  took  much  pains  to  get  light  in  that  matter ;  and  tliat  he  is  up- 
rightly following  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  and  with  great 
pleasure  reflect  upon  tlie  christian  spirit  and  temper  he  has  discov- 
ered, in  the  unhappy  controversy  subsisting  among  them ;  aud 
think  ourselves  bound  to  testify  our  full  charity  towards  him,  and 
recommend  him  to  any  church  or  people  agreeing  with  him  in  sen- 
timents, as  a  person  eminently  qualified  for  die  work  of  the  Gospel 
miiiistr}\ 

"  And  we  would  recommend  it  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
the  first  church  in  Northampton,  to  take  proper  notice  of  the  heavy 
frown  of  Divine  Providence,  in  suffering  them  to  be  reduced  to 
such  a  state  as  to  render  a  separation  necessary,  after  they  have 
lived  so  long  and  amicably  together,  and  been  mutual  blessings  and 
c^omforts  to  each  otiicr. 

*'  And  now,  recommending  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  and  the 
church  in  Northampton,  to  the  grace  of  God,  we  subscribe, 

"Jonathan  Hubbaud,  Moderator, 

"  In  the  name  of  tlie  Council. 

*^  JVorthampion,  June  22,  1750. 

"  A  true  copy,  examined  by 

Chester  Williams,  Scribe. 

The  vote  on  Uiis  result  stood  as  follows : 

AFFIRMATIVE. 

Pastors, — Joucitiian  Hubbard,  Robert  Breck,  Joseph  Ashley, 
Timothy  Woodbridge,  Chester  Williams. 

Drlr^^ates. — Daniel  Kellogg,  lliomas  Stebbius,  Samuel  Moii- 
taguc,  Oliver  Partridge,  Enos  Nash. 

NECATIVE. 

Pastors, — Peter  Reynolds,  David  Hall,  William  Hobby,  Robert 
Abercrombie,  Jonathan  Rilling. 

Delegates, — Edward  Collins,  Jonathan  Hall,  Samuel  Bancroft, 
Mattiiew  Gray. 

"  The  dissenting  part  of  die  Council  entered  tiieir  protest  against 
this  proceeding,  judging  that  it  was  too  much  in  a  hurry,  consider- 
ing die  past  conduct  and  present  temper  of  the  people.  And  some 
part  of  die  Council,  who  were  for  the  separation,  expressed  them- 
selves surprised  at  the  uncommon  zeal  manifested  by  die  people, 
in  their  voting  for  a  dismission ;  which  evidenced  to  them,  and  all 
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discerDiiig  Bpeciaiors,  ihat  iliey  were  lar  from  a  tumiMtr  of  i 
beroiumg  Bucli  a  soleinti  aud  awful  transaction,  coii^ercd  I 
its  circumstances." 

The  Ibllowing  is  the  Prolesi  of  ilie  minority  of  the  Cotmcil.  ' 

"  PRUTEST. 

"  We  cannot  agree  to  tlie  dismission  of  the  Kev.  Mr.  Edi 
at  least  for  tlie  present,  for  the  following  reasons  :  previous  lo 
we  observe,  tliat,  tliough  we  presume  not  to  infringe  the  rigbU 
others'  consciences,  yet  we  beg  leave  to  enjoy  our  own ;  and  be- 
ing sought  to  for  advice  in  the  Council  at  Northampton,  vni  an 
constrained  to  say  to  the  church,  that, 

"  1st.  Wedis:ipproveof  the  separation  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  E<hraidi 
from  his  people ;  because  that,  in  the  nature  of  the  Uiing,  ihvre  a 
no  just  cause  therefor;  his  sentiments  being,  as  we  appreliaiii. 
perfectly  harmonious  with  the  mbd  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  aod 
strictly  conformable  with  llie  practice  of  tlie  Ajjostles,  and  llmt  of 
llie  Reformed  Church  in  genera]  through  the  world  : 

"  2d.  On  the  supposition,  thai  Mr.  Edwards  was  in  the  wtmi; 
in  the  present  controversy,  yet  there  is,  as  we  apprehend,  no  pru- 
portion  between  the  importance  of  the  controversy,  and  thnt  of  hi* 
dismission  : 

"  3d,  Thai  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  have  been  no  proper  »- 
says,  in  tlie  way  of  fair  reasonmg  with  or  before  tlie  parties,  lo  con- 
vince either  of  them  of  the  truth  or  falseness  of  tlicir  principle; 
which,  love  lo  the  truth  itself  and  their  souls  requires : 

"  4lh.  Because  the  church,  or  at  least  its  coniiniltee,  nlule  ibf 
offer  us  reasons  for  separating  them  from  their  pastor,  yei  will  not 
sufter  us  so  to  enter  into  die  grounds  of  those  reasons,  as  to  ofit 
lo  diem  that  light  ivliich  the  word  of  God  nflbrtls :  which  we  o- 
teem  an  iinposilion  upon  our  consciences,  and  which  doth  but  B«l 
to  keep  them  in  the  dark. 

"  These,  brethren,  are  some  of  tlio  reasons,  for  wlucb  «« 

by  no  means  approve  of  a  separation,  at  least  ai  present. [ 

such  separation  should  eventually  come  on,  we  lioar  «  freol 
cheerful  tesdmony  in  fav-ouc  of  our  dearly  beloved  btxxlicr 
once  deariy  beloved  pastor,  though  now  esteemed  voiir  enattri 
cause,  as  we  apprehend,  he  has  told  you  the  trtiUi."  Ho  n^e^l 
indeed,  any  recammendauon  of  ours,  which  is  nioro 
commendation  of  ourselves  than  of  him.  Nor  need  wa 
to  odiers,  for  that  his  praise  is  in  most  of  cinr  cliurfhca  ihrtwch^ 
land  :  yet  we  are  constrained  to  say  to  the  world,  thai  Goil ' 
furnished  htm  with  those  ministerial  gifw  and  truces,  tiv 
has  hiiheito  shone  as  a  burning  and  shining  lipbi.  ^^id'thoi 
people  in  general  cease  to  rejoice  in  his  \\pa ;  yni  wv-  hom< 
irust  others  may  rejoice  in  it,  for  a  long  season.  So,  wiah' 
the  dear  people  of  God  in  this  place,  m'av  take  \hv  pojm  jn 
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▼ersj  into  a  meek,  calm,  serious  and  prayerful,  consideration ;  and 
that  so,  peace,  with  truth  and  holiness,  may  greatly  prevail  in  this 
place ; 

"  We  subscribe, 

"  Yours  in  the  bonds  of  the  Gospel, 


Jonathan  Hale, 
Matthew  Gray, 
Samuel  Bancroft, 

"  A^ortliampion,  June  22d,  1750." 


David  Hall, 
William  Hobbt, 
Edward  Billing, 
Robert  Abekcrombie. 


•  N.  B.  This  copy,  though  not  attested  by  the  Scribe,  who  is  at 
an  hundred  miles  distance,  is  yet,  by  a  careful  comparing  of  it  with 
the  original,  which  is  now  in  my  hands,  attested  by  me. 

"William  Hobby." 


niAPTKU  XXIII. 

Rpsxilt  of  ('Ounrll,  and  Protest^  read. — Fareiirll  Sermon. — Post- 
script of  Ijetfer  to  .Mr.  (rillespie. — Letter  to  Mr.  Krskine. — 
letter  to  Air.  AV  Cvlloeh. — Marriage  of  two  of  his  daufr/iters, 
— Forbidden  to  preach  at  JVorthampton. — Exemplary  conduct 
of  Mr.  Kd wards. — Proceedings  of  his  Prietuh. — Council. — 
Proceedings  of  Church. — Letter  of  Mr.  Ilawley. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  June  22(1,  1750,  the  Result  of  ihe  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Protest  of  the  Minority,  were  publicly  read  to  the  peo- 
ple, assembled  in  the  church.  On  the  next  Sabbath  but  one,  July 
1st,  Mr.  Edwards  delivered  to  them  his  Farewell  Sermox  ; 
which  was  soon  afterwards  ])ublislied,  at  the  request  of  sonic  of  the 
hearers.  This  Sernjon,  willi  the  facts  stated  in  tlic  Preface,  is  too 
intimately  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  events  of  liis 
life,  aiid  too  illustrative  of  his  character,  not  to  be  inserted  in  this 
volume  ;*  and  should  be  read  at  this  point  of  the  author's  histor}'. 
It  has  been  extensively  and  deservedly  styled,  "  the  best  Farewell 
Sermon,  that  was  ever  written ;"  and  has  been  the  source,  from 
which  subsequent  discourses,  on  occasions  and  in  circumstances 
generally  similar,  have,  to  a  great  extent,  been  substantially  de- 
rived. Had  it  been  written  hi  the  case  of  an  indifferent  person, 
instead  of  his  own,  it  could  not  have  discovered  loss  of  })assion,  or 
of  irritation,  or  have  breathed  a  more  calm  and  excellent  spirit. 
Instead  of  indicating!;  an2;er  under  a  sense  of  multiplied  injuries,  it 
appears  in  every  sentence,  to  have  been  dictated  by  meekness  and 
forgiveness.  Instead  of  manilVstins  the  si,Kns  of  alienation  towards 
his  persecutors  and  enemies,  the  writer  apjiears  throughout,  to  de- 
sire their  subsetiuent  prosperity,  as  an  ecclesiastical  community,  and 
their  individual  accjuittal  and  acceptance  on  their  final  trial.  At 
tlie  same  time,  it  presents  an  exliibition  of  the  scenes  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  singularly  solemn  and  awful.  Few  indeed  are  the  com- 
positions, which  furnish  so  many,  or  so  unequivocal,  marks  of  un- 
common excellence  in  their  author ;  and  very  few  are  so  well 
adapted  to  be  practically  useful  to  churches  and  congregations. 

The  following  Poslscrii)l  to  the  letter  to  Mr.  Gillespie,f  of  April 
2,  1750,  and  the  leUers  to  Mr.  Erskine  and  Mr.  M'CuIloch,  all 
written  immediately  after  the  separation  of  Mr.  Edwards  from  liis 


*  Soe  Farowell  Sermon,  at  tho  close  ofUic  Life, 
t  For  the  Letter  itneir,  sec  [i.  287. 
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people,  exhibit  also,  in  a  vcn-  slrikinc;  mp.niKM",  xho  calm  and  inni- 
cpiil  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  when  lliey  were  wriiten. 

"P.  S.  July  3,  1750.  Havinj:  had  no  leisure  to  finish  the  pre- 
paration of  my  letters  to  Scotland,  before  this  time,  by  reason  of 
the  extraordinarj'  troubles,  hurries  and  confusions,  of  niy  unusual 
circumstances,  I  can  now  inform  vou,  that  tlie  controversv  between 
me  and  my  people,  which  I  mentioned  in  the  becinninjr  of  my  let- 
ter, has  issued  in  a  separation.  An  Ecclesiastical  Coinicil  was 
called  on  the  affair,  who  sat  here  the  week  before  last,  and  by  a 
majority  of  one  voice  determined  an  innnediate  separation  to  be 
necessary ;  and  accordingly  my  pastoral  relation  to  my  people  was 
dissolved,  on  Jmie  22d.  If  I  can  procure  the  printed  accounts 
from  Boston  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  1  will  give  orders 
to  my  friend  there,  to  enclose  them  with  this  letter,  and  direct  them 
to  you. — ^I  desire  your  prayers,  that  1  may  take  a  suitable  notice  of 
the  frowns  of  heaven  on  me  and  this  people,  between  whom  there 
once  existed  so  great  an  union,  in  bringing  to  pass  such  a  separa- 
tion between  us  ;  that  these  troubles  may  be  sanctified  to  me  ;  that 
God  would  overrule  the  event  for  his  own  glory,  (in  which  doubt- 
less many  adversaries  will  rejoice  and  triumph  ;)  that  he  would  oj)en 
a  door  for  my  future  usefulness,  provide  for  me  and  my  numerous 
family,  and  take  a  fatlierly  care  of  us  in  our  present  unsettled,  un- 
certain circumstances,  being  cast  on  the  wide  world.         J.  E." 

"To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Erskhie. 

''^  JSI'orthampton,  July  5,  1750. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Brother, 

"  I  now  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  three  letters  from  you  since 
I  last  wrote  to  you;  one  of  Sept.  12  ;  anoriier  of  Sept.  20  ;  another 
of  Dec.  22;  all  of  the  year  1749.  The  two  first  1  received  in 
the  winter,  with  Mr.  Glass'  Notes  on  Scripture  Texts,  KidgeU^y 
on  Original  Sin,  Wheatley's  Schools  of  the  Prophets,  Davidson's 
Sermon  occasioned  by  tlie  death  of  .Mr.  Harrison,  and  Mr.  IM'- 
Kaile's  Sermon.  Your  letter  written  in  December,  I  received  a 
little  while  ago.  I  have  greatly  regretted  the  want  of  opportimity 
to  answer  you,  till  now :  but  such  have  been  my  extraordinar}-  cir- 
cumstances, the  multitude  of  distracting  troubles  and  hurries  that  [ 
have  been  involved  in,  (which  I  cannot  easily  represent  to  you,) 
tliat  I  have  had  no  leisure.  I  have  been  very  uneasy  in  neglecting 
to  write  to  my  correspondents  in  Scotlfind  ;  and  about  two  monUis 
ago  I  set  myself  to  the  business;  but  was  soon  broken  off;  and  have 
not  been  able  to  return  to  it  again,  till  now.  And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  \ 
thank  you  for  your  letters  and  presents.  The  books  you  simU  me, 
were  entertaining  to  me,  and  some  of  them  will  be  of  advantage  to 
me,  if  Grod  shotdd  give  me  opportunity  to  prosecute  the  studies  I 
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huA  begiii)  on  Uie  Ariniiiian  Coniroversy.     There  ' 
tilings  pleasing  lo  me  in  Glass'  Notes,  tepding  lo  gi\e  sotn 
light  into  tlic  senae  of  Sciiptui  e.     He  seems  lo  be  a  man  of  iilid 
tlumgli  I  cannot  full  in  w'ltii  all  his  fingiilarities. 

*'  The  account  you  say  Mr.  Davidson  gave  of  the  ab; 
the  Moravians,  are  not  very  surprising  to  rae  :  I  have  i^een,  i 
in  America,  so  much  of  ilie  tendency  and  issue  of  sucli  lud 
notions,  and  such  sort  of  rcli^n,  as  are  in  vogue  ariKnig  tbeiu 
among  othei-s  in  many  respects  lilie  them,  thai  I  expect  no  j 
tlmn  tliat  sin,  folly,  absurdity,  and  tilings  lo    llie    lasl   ()^r^ 
proacltl'ul  to  Christianity,  will  forever  be  the  consc«|uence  nf  ■ 
tilings.     It  seems  to  me,  ihnt  euough  and  enough  of  Uiis  I " 
lately  appeared,  greatly  to  awaken  tlie  attention  of  christian  dil 
and  make  them  suspect  lliat  the  dill's  devices  In  the  various  5 
lerfeils  of  i-itaJ,   experimeninl  religion,  have  not  been  sxiffitj 
attended  to,  and  the  exact  distinctions  between  tlie  saving 
tious  of  ilie  Spirit  of  God,  and  its  false  appearances,  noi  suffi 
obsen'ed.     There  is  something  now  in  the  press  in  Boston,  li 
handling  llie  subject.     I  have  had  opportunity  to  road  Ibe  4 
and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  has  a  tendency  to  give  as  much  fid 
this  matter,  as  any  thing  thai  ever  I  saw,     ItwaswritlMibylilr.B 
lamy,  minister  of  Bethlehem,  in  Connecticut ;  i]io  minisier  wtam 
Air.  Brainerd  sometimes  speaks  of  as  lus  peculiarly  dear  nnd  inli- 
mate  friend,  (as  possibly  you  may  have  rAserveil,  ui    readinc  Vi 
Ufe.)     He  was  of  about  ATr.   Brninerd's  age ;  and  it  mtelitlUi*  [ 
been  well,  if  he  had  had  more  years  over  his  head.      But  as  W  * 
one  of  the  most  intimate  friends  that  I  have  in  the  world,  uiil  ctf 
that  I  have  much  acquaintance  with,  I  can  say  ihis  of  him ;  Auhl  I 
is  one  of  very  great  experience  in  religion,  as  lo  what  hu  p 
between  God  and  his  own  soul ;  one  of  very  good  nattm]  d 

of  closeness  of  thought,  of  extraordinaty  diligence   in  hts  t 

and  earnest  care  exactly  to  know  the  irutli  in  tliese  msutitrs.  i 
has  long  applied  his  mind  to  tlie  subject  he  has  uToie  1 
tised  all  possible  helps,  of  conversation  and  reading.     AwJ  d 
Ulis  style  is  not  such  as  is  like  to  please  the  polite  world  ;  VMA 
pvoulli,  nnd  the  obscurily  of  his  original,  and  the  plac-tj  tbathvl 
in,  etc.,  do  noi  prevent  his  being  much  taken  notice  of,  lu 
suuded  liis  book  might  serve  lo  give  the  church  of  God  c 
ble  light  as  to  tlie  nature  of  true  religion,  and  many  iroporiantfl 
trmes  of  Christianity.     From  llie  knowledge  1  ha\'«  of  bini,  f 
fully  satisfied  that  his  aim  in  this  publication  is  not  liis  uv.'n  fan 
reputation  in  ilic  world  ;  but  tlie  glory  of  God  and  ihe  adi 
of  tiie  kingdom  of  his  Uedcemcr. 

"  I  suspect  tlie  follies  of  some  of  the  Secoders  tvhich  TOvJ 
tioii  in  both  your  letters  of  Sept.  20,  imd  Dec.  32,  arise  m  om 
rabie  measure,  from  tlie  same  cause  witli  the  foUiea  of  the  1 
vinns,  and  the  folloivers  of  the  Wesley?,  arid  tnai^  1 
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jH?ople  in  America,  viz.  false  religion,  counterfeit  conversions,  and 
the  want  of  a  genuine  renovation  of  the  spirit  of  llieir  minds.  1  s:i y 
as  to  many  of  them,  not  to  condemn  all  in  the  gross.  The  spirit 
seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  with  what  appears  in  many,  who  aj)- 
parently,  by  their  own  account,  have  had  a  false  conversion.  I  am 
a  grciit  enemy  to  ccnsoriousness,  and  have  op])osed  it  very  much 
in  my  preaching  and  wridngs.  But  yet  1  think  wc  should  avoid 
that  bastard,  mischievous  charit) ,  by  which  Satan  keeps  men  asleep, 
and  hides  their  eyes  from  those  snares,  and  crafty  works  of  his, 
which  it  is  of  the  utmost  consetpience  to  the  church  of  God  to  dis- 
cern and  be  aware  of;  and  by  wliich,  for  want  of  tlieir  being  dis- 
covered, the  devil  has  often  had  his  greatest  advantages  against  tho 
interest  of  religion.  The  Scriptures  often  lead  us  to  judge  of  true 
religion,  and  the  gracious  sincerity  of  professors,  by  the  genius,  the 
temper  and  spirit,  of  their  religion  :  Jam.  iii.  17.  Eph.  v.  9.  Gal. 
V.  19,  25.  1  Col.  xiii.  4,  etc.  Rom.  viii.  9.  1  John  iv.  16.  John 
xiii.  35.  1  John  ii.  10.  1  John  iii.  14  and  18,  19,  and  23,  24. 
chap.  iv.  7.  v.  12,  13,  and  very  many  other  places.  I  have  been 
greatly  grieved  at  a  spirit  of  ccnsoriousness ;  but  yet  I  heartily  wish 
that  some  sorts  of  charity  were  utterly  abolished. 

"  The  accounts  you  give  of  iVrchbishop  Herring,  of  the  moderate, 
generous,  truly  catliolic  and  christian  principles  appeai'ing  in  him, 
and  some  other  of  the  dignified  clergy,  and  other  ])ersons  of  dis- 
tinction in  the  Church  of  England,  are  very  agreeable.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  things  are  forerunners  of  something  good  and  great 
to  be  brought  to  pass  for  die  church  of  God. 

"  I  have  seen  some  accounts  in  our  public  prints,  published  here 
in  America,  of  tliose  conversions  and  ba])tisms  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire, which  you  mention  in  your  Inst  letter ;  and  should  be  glad  of 
further  information  about  that  matter.  We  hnve  hail  ])ublished 
here,  an  extract  of  a  letter,  written  by  Dr.  Doddridge  to  ilr.  Pear- 
sail  of  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  and  transmitted  by  him  to  Bos- 
ton, in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Prince  ;  giving  a  surprising  account  of  a  very 
wonderful  person,  a  German  by  nation,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel 
to  tlie  Jews,  lately  in  London;  wlunn  he,  (Dr.  Doddridge,)  saw 
and  conversed  with,  and  heard  preach  (or  rather  re[)cat)  a  sermon 
tliere  ;  who  had  had  great  succ(^ss  in  preaching  to  ilios(»  miserable 
people  in  Germany,  Poland,  Holland,  Lithuania,  Hungary,  and 
other  parts  ;  God  having  so  blessed  his  labours  that,  in  tiie  \arious 
parts,  through  which  he  had  travelled,  he  had  been  die  instrument 
of  the  conversion  of  about  six  hundred  Jews ;  many  of  wliom  are 
ex|)ressing  their  great  concern  to  bring  others  of  xln'\v  breUiren  to 
the  knowledG;e  of  the  great  and  blessed  Redeemer,  and  besciecrh- 
ing  him  to  instruct  their  children,  that  they  may  preach  Christ  also. 
I  should  be  glad,  if  you  hear  any  thing  further  of  the  affair,  to  bo 
intbrmed  of  it  by  you.  I  think  such  things  may  well  be  improved 
lo  animate  and  enrourag;e  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  Concert 
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for  Prayer,  for  lliu  Reviving  of  Religion.  1  rejoice  to  hear  ^ihat 
you  write  of  some  a])|)earances  of  awakening  in  Mr.  Gillies'  cluirch 
in  Glasgow,  and  if  it  continues  should  be  glad  to  be  informed. 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  what  Mr.  IMcLanrin  informs  me  of  the 
enrouragcMuents  likely  to  be  given  from  Scotland  to  New  Jersey  Col- 
l(^ge  ;  a  very  ho|)eful  society ;  and  1  believe  what  is  done  for  that 
SfMuinarv  is  doin?;  2;ood  in  an  eminent  manner.  Mr.  McLaiirin 
tells  me  of  some  prospetU  of  your  being  removed  to  a  congregation 
in  Edinburgh,  whicli  1  am  pleased  with,  because  I  hope  tliere  you 
will  act  in  a  larger  sphere,  and  will  have  more  opportunity  to  exert 
the  disposition  that  appears  in  you,  to  promote  good  public  designs 
for  Zion's  {prosperity. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  concern  you  manifest  for  me  under  my 
difliculties  and  troubles,  by  reason  of  the  controversy  between  me 
and  my  people,  about  the  terms  of  christian  communion. 

"  Tbis  controversy  bas  now  had  that  issue  which  I  expected ;  it 
has  ended  in  a  separation  between  me  and  my  people.  Many 
tilings  have  appeared,  that  have  been  exceedin^y  unhappy  and 
uncomfortable  in  the  course  of  this  controversy.  The  great  power 
of  prejudices  from  education,  established  custom,  and  tlic  traditions 
of  ancestors  and  certain  admired  teachers,  and  tlie  exceedingly  un- 
ha])py  influence  of  bigotr}',  has  remarkably  ap])earcd  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  afiair.  The  spirit,  that  has  actuated  and  engaged 
my  people  in  this  matter,  is  evidently  tlie  same,  tliat  has  appeared  in 
your  own  people  in  their  op})osition  to  winter  connuunions,  but  only 
risen  to  a  mucli  higher  degree ;  and  some  of  the  arguments,  that 
have  been  greatly  insisted  on  here,  have  been  verv'  much  of  the 
same  sort  whh  some  of  those  urged  by  your  people  in  your  afiair. 
There  have  been  many  things  said  and  done,  during  our  contro- 
versy, tbat  I  sball  not  now  declare.  But  would  only  say,  in  the 
general,  that  there  lias  been  that  prejudice,  and  spirit  of  jealousy, 
and  increasins:  engagedncss  of  spirit  and  fixedness  of  resolution,  to 
gain  tbe  point  in  view,  viz,  my  dismission  from  my  pastoral  office 
over  tbein,  uphold  and  clierislied  by  a  persuasion  that  herein  they 
only  stood  for  the  truth  and  did  their  duty,  that  it  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly diliicult  thing  for  me  to  say  or  do  any  thing  at  all,  in 
order  to  their  being  enlightened,  or  brought  to  a  more  calm  and  se- 
date consideration  of  things,  without  its  being  misinter))reted,  and 
turned  to  an  occasion  of  increasing  jealousy  and  prejudice  ;  even 
ihoso  things  wherein  I  have  yiekk^d  most,  and  done  most  to  gratify 
the  i)eople,  and  assuage  their  sjurits,  and  win  their  charity.  1  have 
oftLMi  declared  to  tlie  people,  and  gave  it  to  them  under  my  hand, 
that  if,  after  all  i)roper  means  used  and  regular  steps  taken,  tliey 
t-onti)iued  averse  to  remaining  under  my  ministry,  I  had  no  inclina- 
tion to  do  any  thing,  as  attem|)ting  to  oblige  them  to  it.  But  I 
looked  on  myself  bound  in  conscience,  before  I  left  them,  (as  I  was 
afraid  they  were  in  the  way  to  ruin,)  to  do  my  endeavotifi  tliat  pro- 
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per  means  should  be  used  to  briiifr  tlieni  to  a  suitable  temper,  and  so 
lo  a  capacity  of  proceeding  considerately  and  with  their  eyes  open ; 
properly,  and  calmly,  and  prayerfully  examining  the  point  in  con- 
troversy, and  also  weighing  the  consequences  of  tilings.  To  this 
ond  1  have  insisted  much  on  an  impartial  Council,  in  which  should 
be  some  of  the  elderly  ministers  of  the  land,  to  look  fully  into  our 
state,  and  view  it  with  all  its  circumstances,  with  full  liberty  to  give 
both  me  and  them  such  advice  as  tliey  should  think  requisite  and  pro- 
per. And  therefore  I  insisted,  that  the  Council  should  not  wholly 
consist  of  ministers  and  churches,  that  were  professedly  against  me 
in  the  point  in  controversy ;  and  ilint  it  should  not  consist  wholly  of 
ministers  and  churches  of  this  neighbourh(X)d,  who  were  almost  al- 
together in  opposition  to  me ;  but  that  some  should  be  brought 
from  abroad.  This  I  also  insisted  on,  as  I  thought  it  most  likely 
an  impartial  Council  would  do  me  justice,  in  the  public  representa- 
tion they  would  make  of  our  afliiirs,  in  their  result.  The  people 
insisted  that  die  Council  should  be  wholly  of  the  neighbourhood  : 
undoubtedly  because  they  supposed  themselves  most  sure,  tliat  tlieir 
judgment  and  advice  would  be  favourable  and  agreeable  to  them. 
I  stood  the  more  against  it,  because  in  this  country  we  have  no  such 
tiling  as  appeals  from  one  Council  to  another,  from  a  lesser  to  a 
larger;  and  also,  because  the  neighbouring  ministers  were  all 
youngerly  men.  These  things  were  long  the  subject  matter  of  un- 
comiortable  troubles  and  contests.  Many  were  tlie  proposals  I 
made.  At  last  tliey  complied  with  this  proposal,  (after  great  and 
long  continued  opposition  to  it,)  viz.  That  I  should  nominate  two 
churches  to  be  of  the  Council,  who  were  not  within  the  bounds  of 
this  county.  And  so  it  was  agreed  that  a  Council  of  ten  churches 
should  be  called,  mutually  chosen  ;  and  that  two  of  my  half  should 
be  called  from  abroad.  I  might  have  observed  before,  that  diere 
was  a  great  and  long  dispute  about  the  business  of  the  Council,  or  what 
should  be  left  to  them  :  and  particularly,  whether  it  should  be  left 
to  them,  or  they  should  have  liberty,  to  give  us  what  advice  they 
pleased  for  a  remedy  from  our  calamities.  This  I  insisted  on,  not 
that  I  desired  that  we  should  bind  ourselves  beforehand  to  stand  to 
their  advice,  let  it  be  what  it  would ;  but  I  thought  it  absurd  to  tie 
up  and  limit  the  Council,  that  they  should  not  exercise  their  own 
judgment,  and  give  us  their  advice,  according  to  their  own  mind. 
Tlie  people  were  willing  the  Council  should  make  proposals  for  an 
accommodation  ;  but  that,  if  they  flid  not  like  tlieni,  the  Council 
should  be  obliged  immediately  to  separate  us,  and  would  not  have? 
them  have  any  liberty  to  advise  to  wait  longer,  or  use  any 
further  means  for  light,  or  to  take  any  further  or  other  course  for  a 
remedy  from  our  calamities.  At  last  a  vole  was  passed  in  diesc 
words, — "  That  a  Couucjl  should  be  called  to  give  us  their  last  ad- 
vice, for  a  remedy  from  the  calamities  arising  from  the  present  un- 
settled, broken  state  of  the  church,  by  reason  of  the  controversy 
Vol.  I.  «- 
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here  subsisting,  concerning  the  Qualifications  for  full  communion 
in  tiic  church  :  and,  if  upon  the  whole  of  what  tliey  see  and  find  iii 
our  circumstances,  they  jtidge  it  best  that  pastor  and  people  be  inunc- 
diately  separated,  that  they  proceed  to  dissolve  the  relation  betweeu 
them."  Accordingly  a  Council  was  agreed  upon,  to  meet  here  on 
this  business,  on  June  19th.  I  nominated  two  out  of  this  county, 
of  which  Mr.  Foxcrofl's  church  in  Bosl(»n  was  one.  But  otheriS 
were  nominated  provibionjdly,  in  case  these  should  fail.  Those  that 
came,  were  Mr.  Hall's  church  of  Sutton  and  Mr.  Hobby's  rhuvch 
in  Reading.  One  of  the  churclics  that  I  nominated  within  the 
county,  refused  to  send  a  delrpto,  viz.  Mr.  Billing's  church  of 
Cold  Spring.  Howevtr  Mr.  IViihng  himself,  (though  with  hoiiie 
difficulty,)  was  admitliMl  into  the  ('ouncil.  The  peopFe,  in  mana* 
ging  this  affair  on  their  side,  iiave  made  thief  use  of  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  liberal  education  and  noiable  abilities,  and  a  fluent  spea- 
ker, of  about  seven  or  eight  and  twenty  years  of  age,  my  grandfa- 
ther Stoddard's  grandsoii,  being  my  mother's  sister's  son,  a  man  of 
lax  principles  in  religion,  falling  in,  in  some  essential  things,  with 
Arnnnians,  and  is  very  open  and  bold  in  it.  He  was  improvid  as 
one  of  the  agents  for  the  church,  imd  was  their  chief  spokesman 
before  the  Council.  He  very  strenuously  urged  before  the  Coun- 
cil the  necessity  of  an  innnediaK;  separation ;  and  I,  knowing  the 
church,  the  mosi  of  them,  to  be  inflexibly  bent  on  this  event,  infomied 
the  Council  that  I  should  not  ciiier  into  the  dispute,  but  should  refer 
the  matter  wholly  to  the  Council's  judicnient;  J  signified,  that  I  had 
no  desire  to  leave  my  people,  on  anyolher  <'onsideration,  than  their 
aversion  to  mv  beiui!;  their  minister  nnv  lonirer ;  but,  thev  continu- 
ing  so  averse,  had  no  inclination  or  desire  that  ihey  should  be  com- 
pelled ;  but  yet  shouhl  refer  myself  to  their  advice.  When  the 
church  was  conveiuHJ,  in  order  lo  the  Council's  knowing  their  minds 
with  respect  to  my  continuance,  about  twenty-three  appeared  lor  it, 
others  staid  away,  choosing  not  to  act  either  way  ;  but  the  genera- 
lilv  of  the  church,  which  consists  of  about  230  male  members,  vo- 
ted for  my  dismission.  My  dismission  was  carried  in  the  Council 
by  a  majority  of  one  voice.  The  ministers  were  equally  divided  ;  but 
of  tlie  delegates,  one  more  was  for  it  than  against  it,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  all  those  of  the  Council,  whocame  from  the  churchesof  the 
people's  choosing,  voted  for  my  dismission  ;  but  all  those  who  came 
from  the  churches  that  I  chose,  were  against  it,  and  there  hapiiening 
to  be  one  fewer  of  these  than  of  the  other,  by  the  church  oi  Cold 
Spring  not  sending  a  delegate,  (which  was'lhrough  that  people's 
prejudice  against  my  opinion,)  the  vote  was  carri(»d  that  way,  by  the 
vote  of  one  delegate.  However,  on  the  2id  of  the  last  month,  the 
relation  between  me  and  this  i)eo|)le  was  dissolved.  I  suppose  that 
the  resuhof  the  Council,  and  th-  protestation  of  some  of  [the 
members  are  printed  in  Boston  by  this  time.  I  shall  endeavour  to 
procure  one  of  tlie  printed  accounts,  to  be  sent  with  this  letter  to 
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yoii,  to^Mlier  witli  one  of  iiiy  iHwks,  on  ilie  ]K>iiil  iliat  has  hopi!  in 
conii-Dvur!!)-  between  mo  ami  my  |h.'o|iIo.  T«i)  otilio  im-nil'prs  of 
ihe  Council,  who  (iisscmcd  ti-um  llie  residt,  vet  did  not  aisii  tlm 
proieaatiim,  viz.  Mr.  Rovntilds  mid  hia  dileg'aic,  which  I  snjiposa 
««S  oivinj;  lo  Mr.  Ht'ynolds'  t'XlriinrcliiiariJv  caiiliiiiis  iuid  liiiioroiii 
tcm|)er.  Tlit-  lii^it  ^Hhlmih  I [ir.ai hcd  my  iiinwuil  st'riiion.  Mimy 
in  lliR  cnnecrritation  scciik'iI  lu  li<-  inncli  rufcrtcd,  unil  sonn!  nri!  cx- 
cccdintly  grie\od.  Sonic  few,  1  lidicvc.  liiivc  some  rclciitiiigs  of 
hvi-n,  that  volcii  inc  nivay.  IJut  ilieio  is  no  iirt-at  iimbahiliiv  iliai 
llie  loadinK  jiart  of  the  church  will  ever  rhiiiiL'e.  Hesidc  dieir  own 
fixc'lnt-As  nf  re^Jiition,  there  an-  many  in  ihi'  neislibonriiij;  imvns 
to  3ii(JiKirt  their  rcsohition ;  liotli  in  ilu-  iiiiiiiMry  ami  civil  majiistracy  ; 
nithoiil  wliose  inHiicncc  I  (teJieve  the  jiiOjile  never  would  have 
been  .so  violent  as  ihcy  have  liren, 

"  I  desire  that  such  ;i  time  of -.mliil  clianjiis,  dark  elm  ids,  ami 
j(reni  frowns  of  heaven  on  mc  and  my  ])W|tle,  may  lie  ii  lime  of 
serious  consideraUiin.  ihoroiidi  s(;ll-reH'i'<  ti<in  and  ex  an  tin  at  ion,  and 
deep  lanniliiition  with  nie.  1  doire  yonr  li.T\e;il  prayers  for  ml:, 
am!  for  those  who  have  heretofore  hct  n  my  pi  ojile.  1  know  not  what 
wil!  Ill-come  of  thoin.  There  seems  to  lie  ihc  ntni't^i  nuij-fir,  that 
tlieyiiintfcr  f^cneraiion  will  he  earriorl  uwiiy  widi  Anninii-nism,  u 
with  a  fhxid.  The  yonni;  ^i^iitleman  I  spoke  of,  k  high  in  llieir 
eWecm.  and  is  heconic  ihu  most  teadinp  man  in  the  town  ;  and  is 
very  liold  in  dcckiiiniiig  and  dispntin:;  for  his  opinions;  and  we 
havi'  none  !<hle  tn  confront  and  wiihstanil  him  in  di^pole  ;  and  some 
of  The  yoiMi'.;  iwople  already  show  a  dis))osilioii  to  foil  in  wil)i  his 
iioii'ijis.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  the  people  will  ohtain  any  young 
{(Mtleman  of  ('alvinistic  senTiuiunts,  to  settle  with  them  in  the 
)iii'!!-iry,  who  will  have  conraee  and  ahility  to  make  head  ugaiiist 
him.  jVnd  as  to  the  older  people,  tliere  never  appeared  so  ijreai 
an  liidiU'erCDce  amon^  them,  aliont  tliin'is  of  lliis  nature.  I'ltcy 
will  at  prci^ent  he  mnrh  more  likely  !:>  he  ihiiroiii;!]  in  llieir  care  to 
settle  It  minister  of  piinciples  conliarj-  to  mine,  as  to  terina  of  r:om- 
nmi)ioii,  than  to  settle  one  that  is  sound  in  the  doctrines  of  f^ace. 
The  great  conceni  of  the  leading  pari  of  the  town,  al  present,  will 
probahly  he,  to  come  nlFwilii  Hying  eoloms,  in  the  issue  of  the  con- 
ln)versy  tlii'y  have  had  with  mc,  and  of  wliat  they  have  done  in  it ; 
for  which  they  know  many  con  dciiiii  them. 

"  An  end  is  put,  for  the  present,  hy  the^e  troiihles,  to  the  stu- 
dies I  was  bvfun!  cn^ai^ed  in,  nnii  my  design  in  writing  against  Ar- 
miiiianisin.  1  hud  nia(l<<  considerable  [irepa ration,  and  was  deeply 
engaged  in  the  prosecution  <if  lliis  design,  hcli)re  I  was  rent  off  from 
it  hy  these  dillieidties,  and  if  ever  God  should  give  me  op|K>rtunity, 
I  woidd  again  resume  that  affair.  But  I  am  now,  as  it  weiv,  thrown 
upon  the  wide  ocean  of  the  world,  nud  kfow  not  what  will  hecome 
of  me,  and  my  nnmernus  and  eliargenhle  family.     .Nor  have  1  any 
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particular  door  in  view,  that  I  depend  ui)on  to  be  opened  for  iBjr 
future  serviceableness.     Most  places  in  New-England,  that  want  a 
minister,  would  not  be  forward  to  invite  one  with  so  chargeable  a 
family,  nor  one  so  far  advanced  in  years — being  46  the  5th  day 
of  last  October.     I  am  fitted  for  no  other  business  but  study.     I 
should  make  a  poor  hand  at  getlina;  a  living  by  any  secular  employ- 
ment.    We  are  in  the  hands  of  God ;  and  I  bless  him,  1  am  not 
anxious  concerning  his  disposal  of  us.     I  hope  I  shall  not  distrust 
him,  nor  be  unwilling  to  submit  to  his  will.     And  I  have  cause  of 
thank (ulncss,  that  there  si.'ems  also  to  be  such  a  disposition  in  my 
family.     You  are  pleased,  dear  Sir,  very  kindly  to  ask  me,  whe- 
ther I  could  sign  the  Westminster  C-onfi*ssion  of  Faith,  and  submit 
to  tlie  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  (JSovennnent ;  and  to  offer  to 
use  your  influence  to  procure  a  call  for  me,  to  some  congregation 
in  Scotland.     I  should  be  very  ungrateful,  if  1  were  not  thankful 
for  sucii  kindness  and  friendship.     As  to  my  subscribing  to  the 
substance  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  there  would  be  no  dilli- 
culty ;  and  as  to  the  Presbuerian  CSovorinnent,  I  have  long  been 
perfectly  out  of  conceit  o(  our  unsettled,  independent,  confused 
way  of  church  government  in  tliis  land  ;  and  tlie  Presbyterian  way 
has  ever  appeared  to  me  most  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  reason  and  nature  of  things;  tliough  I  cannot  saydiat  I  think,  that 
the  Presbyterian  government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  is  so  perfect, 
that  it  cannot,  in  some  respects,  be  mended.  But  as  to  my  removing, 
widi  my  numerous  family,  over  the  Adaiitic,  it  is,  I  acknowledge,  at- 
tended with  many  dilHculties,  that  I  shrink  at.     Among  other  ^ings, 
this  is  very  considerable,  that  it  would  be  on  uncertainties,  whedier 
ray  gifts  and  administrations  would  suit  any  congregation,  that  should 
send  for  me  without  trial ;  and  so  great  a  thing,  as  such  a  removal, 
had  need  to  be  on  some  certainty  as  to  that  matter.     If  the  expec- 
tauons  of  a  congregation  were  so  great,  and  diey  were  so  confident 
of  my  qualifications,  as  to  call  me  at  a  venture,  having  never  seen 
nor  heard  me ;  their  disappointment  might  i>ossibly  be  so  much  the 
greater,  and  they  die  more  uneasy,  after  acquaintance  and  trial,  Mr 
owTi  country  is  not  so  d<?ar  to  me,  but  that,  if  there  were  an  evident 

rrospect  of  being  more  serviceable  to  Zion's  interests  elsewhere, 
could  forsake  it.     And  1  think  my  wife  is  fully  of  this  dIs|io- 
sition. 

"  1  forgot  to  mention,  that,  in  this  evil  time  in  Noithampton, 
tliere  are  some  of  the  young  people  under  awakenings ;  and  I  hope 
two  or  tliree  hav  (»  lately  be(Mi  converted  :  two  very  lately,  besides 
two  or  three  hopefully  brought  home  the  last  year. 

"  My  wife  and  family  join  with  me  in  most  respectful  and  cordial 
salutations  to  you,  and  your  consort ;  and  we  desire  the  prayers  of 
you  botli  for  us,  under  our  present  c^ircumstances.  My  youngest 
cliild  but  one  has  long  been  m  a  verj-  uifirn),  afflicted  and  decaying. 
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slate  with  the  rickets,  and  some  other  disorders.     I  desire  yoiu- 
prayers  for  it. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 
"Your  most  affectionate  and  obliged 
"  Friend  and  brother, 

"  Jonathan  Edwakd 

"  P.  S.  For  accounts  of  the  slate  of  reli^i^ion  in  Ain(;rica,  an*^ 
some  reasons  of  my  conduct  in  this  controversy  with  my  people,  I 
must  refer  you  to  my  letters  to  Mr.  Kobe,  and  Ah*.  M'ljuurhi." 

"  To  die  Rev.  Mr.  M'CuUoch." 

^^  jVorthampton,  July  (],  175H. 

^^  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  now  long,  since  I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  :  tliu 
last  was  dated  March  10,  1749.  However,  you  having  heretofore 
manifested  that  our  correspondence  was  not  unacce])table  to  you,  I 
i¥Ould  not  omit  to  do  my  part  towards  the  continuance  of  it.  Per- 
haps  one  reason  of  your  neglectinji;  to  write,  may  be  tlie  failing  of 
such  agreeable  matter  for  cyrrcspondt.nct;,  as  we  had  some  years 
ago,  when  religion  was  flourishing  in  Scotland  and  Anun-ica,  and 
we  had  joyful  infonnation  to  give  each  other,  of  diings  pertaining 
to  the  City  of  our  God.  It  is  indeed  now^  a  sorrowful  time,  on  this 
side  of  the  ocean.  Iniquity  abounds,  and  die  love  of  many  waxes 
cold.  Multitudes  of  fair  and  higli  professors,  in  one  place  and  ano- 
ther, have  sadly  backslidden ;  sinners  are  desp(Tately  hardened  j 
experimental  religion  is  more  than  ever  out  of  credit,  with  th.e  fju- 
greater  part;  and  die  doctrines  of  grace,  and  those  j)rinciples  in  reli- 
gion tliat  do  chiefly  concern  die  power  of  c^odliness,  are  far  more  tluin 
ever  discarded.  Arminianism,  and  Pi^la^iianism,  have  made  a 
strange  progress  within  a  few  y<^ars.  The  C-hurch  of  England,  in 
New-England,  is,  I  sup|X)se,  treble  of  what  it  was  seven  years  ago. 
Many  professors  are  gone  oft'  to  great  lengths  in  enthusiams  and 
extravagance,  in  their  notions  and  practices.  Great  contentions, 
separadons  and  confusions,  in  our  religious  state,  prevail  in  many 
parts  of  the  land.  Some  of  our  main  |>ilhirs  iire  broken  ;  one  of 
wliich  was  Mr.  Webb  of  Roston,  who  died  in  die  latter  part  of  last 
April.  Much  of  the  glory  of  die  town  of  Boston  is  gone  with  him  ; 
and  if  the  bereavements  of  that  town  should  be  added  to,  by  thf^ 
death  of  two  or  three  more  of  their  remaining  elder  ministers,  that 
place  would  be  in  a  very  sorrowful  state  indeed,  like  a  city  \\\io<r 
walls  are  broken  down,  and  like  a  large  flock  without  a  shepherd, 
encompassed  with  wolves,  and  many  in  die  midst  of  it. 

"These  are  the  dark  diings  that  appear.  But  on  die  other  hand, 
there  are  some  diings  diat  have  a  different  aspect.  There  have  in 
some  places  appeared  revivals  of  religion.     Some  little  rovivincs 
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hnve  bcrn  in  some  places  towards  Boston.  There  has  been  some 
reformation,  not  long;  since,  in  one  of  our  Colleges.  And  by  what 
1  hear,  there  has  been  mncli  more  of  this  nature  in  some  other 
parts  of  British  America,  than  in  New-England :  something 
considerable  in  several  towns  on  Ijonjj;  Island  ;  and  also  in  some 
otlier  parts  of  tiie  province  of  New- York,  near  Bedford  river; 
sometliinc:  in  several  parts  of  New-Jersey,  particularly  through  tlic 
labours  of  IMr.  Greeiunan,  a  young  gentleman  educated  by  the 
charitable  expenses  of  the  pious  and  eminent  Mr.  David  Brainerd, 
mentioned  in  his  life  ;  which  I  think  I  sent  to  you  the  last  summer. 
And  since  I  last  wrote  to  Scotland,  I  have  had  accounts  of  the  pre- 
vailing of  a  religious  concern  in  some  parts  of  Virginia. 

"  And  I  must  not  forget  to  inform  you,  that,  although  I  think  it 
has  of  late  been  the  darkest  tim(»  in  Northampton,  that  ever  was 
since  the  town  stood,  yet  there  have  been  some  overturnings  on  the 
minds  of  some  of  the  young  people  here,  and  two  or  three  instan- 
ces of  hoj)eful  conversion  the  last  summer,  and  as  many  very 
lately. 

"  When  I  s])eak  of  its  being  a  dark  time  here,  I  have  a  special 
reference  to  the  great  controversy  that  has  subsisted  here,  for 
abojit  a  year  and  a  half,  between  me  and  my  people,  about  the 
forms  of  connniinion  in  the  visible  church ;  which  has  even  at 
length  issued  in  a  separation  between  me  and  my  people ;  for  a 
more  ;iarticular  acccMuU  of  which,  1  must  refer  vou  to  mv  letters  to 
Mr.  liobe  and  Mr.  Erskine. — Besi<les,  I  shall  endeavour  to  pro- 
ciue  the  prin*.^d  copies  of  tli(»  ResMJt  ol  the  Council,  that  sat  here 
the  week  belcjre  last,  with  the  Pnmst.iion  of  some  ol  the  m«Miibers, 
that  these  iiiuy  be  sent  to  you  with  this  letter,  together  with  one  of 
my  books,  pnblisiied  on  the  point  in  debate*  between  nie  and  my 
peo])le  ;  of  which  I  crave  your  acceptance. 

"  I  am  now  separated  from  the  people,  between  whom  and  me 
diere  w  as  once  the  greatest  union.  Remarkable  is  the  I^rovidence 
of  God  in  this  matter.  In  tiiis  event,  we  have  a  strikinsc  instance 
of  the  histiibility  and  uncertainty  of  all  things  here  below.  The 
dispensation  is  indeed  awful  in  many  respects,  calling  for  serious 
reflection,  and  deep  humiliation,  in  me  and  my  people.  Tlie  ene- 
my, far  and  near,  will  now  triumph ;  but  (iod  can  overrule  all  for 
liis  own  glory.  I  havi^  now  nothing  visible  to  depend  upon  for 
my  futme  usefulness,  or  the  subsistence  of  my  numerous  family. 
But  I  hope  we  have  an  all-siifiicient,  faithful,  covenant  God,  to  de- 
pend upon.  \  desire?  that  I  may  ever  submit  to  him,  walk  humbly 
beforcj  him,  and  put  my  trust  wholly  in  him.  I  desire,  dear  Sir, 
your  prayers  for  us,  under  our  preseiU  circumstances. 
"  I  am.  Sir,  your  respectful 

'*  and  allectionate  friend  and  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

'-  P.  S.  ]\!y  wife  and  family  join  with  me,  in  cordial  salutations 
to  von  and  yours." 
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On  the  11th  of  June,  Mr.  Kdwardis  married  his  eldest  daughter. 
Sailvii,  to  Elihi'  P\i;sons,  F^s(|uire,  und  on  die  8th  ol' Noveinher, 
his  fbuith  dauj^hter,  Marv,  lo  Timothy  Dwkiht,  Esquire,  both  ol* 
iXoilhauipton. 

Alter  Mr.  Edwards  was  dismissed  from  his  people,  several 
months  elapsed,  before  he  received  any  proposals  of  settlement. 
During  tiiis  inlenal,  tlie  Connnittee  of  die  Chnreli  found  it  very 
diiHcnlt  to  procure  a  regidar  supply  of  Uu'  pulpit.  When  no  odier 
preacher  could  be  procured,  'S\i\  Edwards  was  for  a  time  ap]>lied 
to  by  the  Committee,  to  j)roach  tor  them  ;  but  always  with  appa- 
rent reluctance,  and  oidy  for  the  i^ivtni  Sabhadi.  lie  alludes  to 
these  circumstances,  in  the  following  letter  ;  in  which  die  reader 
will  tind,  that  he  was  a  decided  advocate  for  the  celebration  of  lh« 
Liord's  Supper,  every  Lord's  day. 

Letter  to  Mw  P^rskine. 

^^  J\ort/i(tiiij)to}i,  .'\t»r.  15,  1750. 

"Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Some  time  in  Julv  last  I  wrot(^  to  voti,  and  ordered  one  of  mv 
books,  on  the  Qualifications  tor  Communion  in  die  Church,  to  b(* 
sent  to  you  from  Boston,  with  the  letter.  In  my  letter,  I  informed 
you  of  what  had  come  to  pas?,  in  the  issue  of  the  late  controversy 
between  me  and  my  people,  in  thc^  dissolution  of  my  pastoral  rela- 
tion to  tliem  ;  and  ordered  die  printed  Result  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Council,  that  sat  on  our  atFairs,  and  the  Protest  against  the  said  Re- 
sult, lo  be  put  up  widi  die  hotter ;  and  also,  at  the  same  time,  sent 
letters  to  my  other  corres[)on(lents  in  Scotland,  with  die  books,  etc. 
I  have  as  yet  had  no  call  to  any  stated  business  elsewhere  in  the 
ministry ;  although,  of  late,  there?  has  btjen  some  prospect  of  my 
having  invitations  to  one  or  two  jilaces.  The  people  of  \ortliamp- 
ton  arc  hidierto  desthute  of  a  minister.  Tliev  have  exerted  them- 
selves  very  much,  to  obtain  some  candidate  to  come  and  })reach  to 
them  on  probation,  and  have  sent  to  many  difFerent  places ;  but 
have  hitherto  been  disapjK)inted,  and  sec.Mii  to  be  very  much  non- 
plussed. But  the  major  ])art  of  them  seem  to  continue  without  any 
relenting,  or  misgiving  of  heart,  concerning  what  has  been  done ; 
at  least  die  major  part  of  the  lead.ing  men  in  the  congregation. 
But  there  is  a  ninnber,  whose  hearts  are  broken  at  what  has  come 
to  pass;  and  I  believe  are  more  deeply  allected,  than  ever  they 
were  at  any  tem|ioral  bereavement.  It  is  thus  with  one  of  the 
principal  men  in  tlie  pnrish,  viz.  Col.  Dwight ;  and  another  of  otn* 
principal  men,  viz.  Dr.  Mather,  adhenjs  very  much  to  me ;  and 
there  are  more  women  of  this  sort,  than  men,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
there  is  a  number,  who  in  tluMr  hearts  are  with  mo,  who  durst  not 
appear,  by  reason  of  the  great  n»solution,  and  high  hand,  with  which 
things  are  carried  in  the  opposition,  by  tin*,  prevailing  part.     Such 
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i.«;  the  stall-  of  tilings  amon^  us,  that  a  person  cannot  appear  on  my 
side,  without  ujrcally  exposing  liimself  to  the  resentments  of  his 
fricntis  Jind  neis^hbours,  and  beiny;  tlie  object  of  uuich  odium.  The 
coniniittce,  that  h've  the  care  of  supplying  th(»  pul|)it,  havr  ttsked 
nic  to  jH'cach,  th*?  sroatcr  part  of  the  time  since  my  dismission,  when 
I  liavo  been  at  h(jnie ;  but  it  has  seemed  to  be  with  much  rciuc- 
tancc  that  they  have  come  to  jne,  and  only  because  they  could  not 
mci  the  ])ulpit  siipjjlicd  olhcnvise:  and  they  have  asked  me  onU 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath.  In  tlie  mean  lime,  thev  have  taken 
unirh  ])aius,  to  <:;et  somebody  else  to  preach  to  them. 

"  Since  I  wrote  to  you  in  July  last,  1  received  your  letter,  dated 
the  iiOih  of  Aprd  last,  widi  your  generous  and  acceptable  presents  of 
Frasrr'sTroMtisn  of  Justifying  Faidi,  Mr.  Crawford's  Manual  against 
Infidciily,  ^Ir.  Randal's  Letters  on  Frequent  Communicating,  Mr. 
r^lair's  Sermon  before  the  Society  for  propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge, with  an  Account  of  the  Society,  and  the  Bishop  of  London's 
J  setters  to  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster.  The  view,  the 
Jast  mentioned  gives  of  the  wickedness  of  those  cities,  is  very  af- 
fecting ;  and  the  patience  of  God  towards  such  cities,  so  full  of 
wickedness,  so  heinous  and  horrid  in  its  kinds,  and  attended  with 
such  aggravations,  is  very  astonishing,  lliat  those  cities,  and  the 
nation,  and  indeed  Christendom  in  general,  arc  come  to  such  a  ))ass 
as  they  are,  seems  to  me  to  argue  that  some  very  remarkable  dis- 
pensation of  Divine  Providence  is  nigh,  either  of  mercy,  or  of 
judgment,  or  })erliaps  both  :  of  mercy  to  an  elect  number,  and  great 
wrath  and  vengeance  towards  others ;  and  that  those  ver}*  things, 
you  take  notice  of,  in  Isa.  lix.  are  approaching,  appears  to  me  very 
probable.  However,  1  cannot  but  think,  that,  at  such  a  day,  all 
such  as  truly  love  Zion,  and  lament  tlie  wickedness  that  premis 
in  the  earth,  are  ver}'  loudly  called  upon  to  united  and  earnest 
prny(T  to  Cod,  to  arise  and  plead  his  own  cause,  that  he  would 
make  bare  his  arm,  that  that  may  bring  sah'ation ;  that  now,  when 
the  enemy  come?  in  as  a  flood,  the  Spirit  of  the  Ix)rd  may  lift  up  a 
standard  against  him.  When  the  Church  of  Christ  is  like  the  stup, 
wherein  Christ  and  his  disciples  were,  when  it  was  tossed  with  a 
dreadful  tempest,  and  even  covered  with  waves,  and  Christ  wbs 
asleej) ;  certainly  it  becomes  christians,  (though  not  with  doubting 
and  unbelief,)  to  call  on  their  Redeemer,  Uiat  he  would  awake  out 
of  sleep,  and  rebuke  the  winds  and  waves. 

"  TiiiM-e  arc  some  things,  that  afford  a  degree  of  comfort  and 
hope,  in  th*»s  dark  day,  respecting  the  state  of  Zion.  I  cannot  but 
rejoice  at  some  things  which  I  have  seen,  that  have  been  latelj 
])ub!ished  in  England,  and  the  reception  they  have  met  with  in  so 
corrupt  a  time  and  nation.  Some  things  of  Dr.  Doddridge's,  (who 
seems  to  have  his  heart  tnily  engaged  for  the  interests  of  religion,) 
particularly  his  Rise  and  Progress,  and  Col.  Gardiner's  Life,  and 
also  Mr.  Hen-ey's  Meditations.     And  I  confess  it  is  a  thing,  thai 
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gives  me  much  hope,  that  tlicrc  arc  so  many  on  this  side  tlic  ocean 
united  in  the  concert  for  prayer,  proposed  from  Scotland ;  of  which 
I  may  give  a  more  particular  account  in  a  hutor  to  Ah*.  M'Laurin, 
which  1  intend  shall  he  sent  with  tijis.  I  had  lately  a  letter  from 
Governour  Belcher,  and  in  the  postscrijn  he  sent  mo  the  follow^n^ 
extract  of  a  letter,  he  had  lately  received  from  Dr.  Doddridge. 
"  Nor  did  I  ever  know  a  fmer  class  of  young  preachers,  for  its  num- 
ber, than  that  w^hich  God  has  given  ine  this  year,  to  send  out  into 
tlie  churches.  Yet  arc  not  all  the  supplies,  here  as  elsewhere,  ade- 
quate to  their  necessities ;  for  many  congi-egations,  in  various  ])arts 
of  England,  remain  vacant;  butl  hope  God  will  prosper  the  schemes 
we  are  forming  for  their  assistance.  I  bless  God,  that,  in  these 
middle  parts  of  our  island,  peace  and  truth  prevail  in  sweet  har- 
mony ;  and  I  think  God  is  reviving  our  cause,  or  rather  his  own, 
sensibly,  tliough  in  a  gentle  and  almost  unobserved  manner." 

"  This,  which  the  Doctor  speaks  of,  I  hope  is  a  revival  of  religion  ; 
though  many  things  in  many  places,  have  been  boasted  of  as  glori- 
ous revivals,  which  have  been  but  counterparts  of  religion,  so  it  has 
been  with  many  things  that  were  intermingled  with  and  followed 
our  late  happy  revival.  There  have  been  in  New  England,  within 
these  eight  years  past,  m«iny  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  instances, 
very  much  like  that  of  the  boy  at  Tiptry  Heath,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Davidson,  as  you  give  account  in  your  letter.  We  ought  not  only 
to  praise  God  for  every  thing,  that  appears  favourable  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  and  to  pray  earnestly  lor  a  general  revival,  but  also  to 
use  means  that  are  pro])er  in  order  to  it :  and  one  proper  means 
must  be  allowed  to  be,  a  due  administration  of  Christ's  ordinances  : 
one  instance  of  which  is  that,  which  you  and  Mr.  Randal  have  lately 
been  striving  for ;  viz.  a  restoring  tlie  primitive  practice  of  frequent 
communicating.  I  shoidd  much  wonder,  (had  it  not  been  for  what 
I  have  myself  lately  seen  of  tlie  force  of  bigotry,  and  prejudice, 
arising  from  education  and  custom,)  how  such  arguments  and  per- 
suasions, as  Mr.  Randal  uses,  could l)e  withstood  ;  but  however  they 
may  be  resisted  for  the  present,  yet  I  hope  those  who  have  begun 
will  continue  to  plead  the  cause  of  Christ's  institutions ;  and  what- 
ever opposition  is  made,  I  should  think  it  would  be  best  for  them  to 
plead  nothing  at  all  short  of  Christ's  institutions,  viz.  the  administra- 
tion of  the  lord's  Supper  every  I  word's  day — it  must  come  to  that 
at  last ;  and  why  should  Christ's  ministers  and  people,  by  resting 
in  a  partial  reformation,  lay  a  foundation  for  a  new  struggle,  and  an 
uncomfortable  labour  and  conflict,  in  some  future  generation,  in  or- 
der to  a  full  restoration  of  the  primitive  practice. 

"  I  should  be  greatly  u;ratified,  dt?ar  Sir,  by  the  continuance  of 
your  correspondence,  and  by  being  informed  by  you  of  the  state  of 
things,  relating  to  tlie  interests  of  religion  in  Europe,  and  especially 
in  Great  Britain ;  and  particularly  whether  the  affair  of  a  compre- 
hension is  like  to  go  on,  or  wliether  the  Test  act  is  like  to  be  taken 
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off,  or  if  there  be  any  thing  else  clone,  or  puhlishcd,  in  England  or 
Scotland,  that  remarkably  affects  the  interests  of  religion, 

"  I  have,  with  this  letter,  sent  Mr.  Bellamy's  TrueRelifrwn  De- 
lincatcH,  witli  a  sermon  of  mine  at  Mr.  Strong's  ordination ;  of 
which  I  ask  your  acceptance,  as  a  small  testimony  of  gratitude  for 
your  numerous  (iivours  to  me.  I  ask  a  constant  remembrance  in 
your  prayers,  that  I  may  have  the  presence  of  God  under  my 
umisual  trials,  and  that  I  may  make  a  good  improvement  of 
all  God's  dealinf;s  with  me.  My  wife  joins  witli  mo  in  most 
cordial  salutations  to  you  and  Mrs.  Erskine. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  aHectionate  and  obliged 

"  friend  and  brother, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 
"  Mr.  Erskine." 

"At  length,"  obsen'os  Dr.  Hopkins,  "a  great  uneasiness  was 
manifested,  by  many  of  the  people  of  Noilhampton,  that  Mr.  Ed- 
wards should  preach  there  at  all.  Ujion  which,  the  Conmiittee  for 
supplying  the  pulpit,  called  the  town  together,  to  know  tlieir  minds 
with  respect  to  that  matter ;  when  they  voted ;  J^hai  it  vms  not 
agreeable,  to  their  minds  that  he  slwuld  preach  among  them^.  Ac- 
cordingly, while  Mr.  Edwards  was  in  the  to\m,  and  they  had  no 
otIuM*  minister  to  preach  to  them,  they  carried  on  public  worship 
among  themselves,  and  without  any  preaching,  rather  tlian  imito 
him.* 

"Ever}^  one  must  be  sensible,"  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  who  was  him- 
self an  occasional  eye-witness  of  these  s<*enes, "  thatdiis  was  a  great 
trial  to  Mr.  Edwards.  He  had  been  nearly  twenty-four  years  among 
that  jjcople;  and  his  labours  had  biien,  to  all  appearance,  from  time  to 
time  gready  blessed  amonu;  them :  and  a  great  number  looked  on  him 
as  their  spiritual  fatluT,  who  had  been  the  happy  instrument  of 
turnini;;  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  plucking  them  as  brands 
out  of  \\\i\  burning.  And  they  Ivad  from  time  to  time  professed 
that  they  looked  upon  it  as  one  of  their  greatest  privileges  to  have 
such  a  minister,  and  manifested  their  great  love  and  esteem  of  him, 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  (as  St.  [*aul  says  of  the  Galaiians,)  "  if  it  had 
been  possible,  tluy  would  have  j)lucked  out  their  own  eyes,  and 
given  \\\v\x\  to  him."  And  they  had  a  great  interest  in  Aw  affec- 
tion :  he  iiad  borne  them  on  his  heart,  and  carried  them  in  his 
bosom  for  many  years ;  ex(Tcising  a  tender  concern  and  love  for 
them  :  for  Uieir  gooil  he  was  always  writing,  contriving,  labouring; 
for  them  h(!  had  j)oured  out  ten  thousand  fervent  prayers ;  in  dieir 


♦  Thm  vote  :i|)[)oarH  to  linvc  hreii  pnsscti  in  tliu  latter  part  of  November,  a  few 
wcckH  only  bclbro  Mr.  Kdwardii  rccoivrd  proposals  of  Kcttlcincnt,  which  ho  ul- 
Umntdy  accepted. 
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good  he  had  rejoiced  as  one  tlmt  fuKleth  great  s()oil ;  and  they 
were  dear  to  him  above  aiiy  other  pe()j)le  under  heaven. — Now  to 
have  this  people  turn  against  him,  and  thrust  him  out  from  among 
them,  stopping  their  ears,  and  running  upon  him  with  furious  zeal, 
not  allowing  him  to  defend  himself  by  giving  him  a  fair  hearing ; 
and  even  refusing  so  much  as  to  hear  him  preach ;  many  of  them 
surmising  and  publicly  speaking  many  ill  tilings  as  to  his  ends  and 
designs !  surely  diis  must  come  very  near  to  him,  and  try  his  spirit. 
The  words  of  the  psalmist  seem  applicable  to  this  case,  "  It  was  not 
an  enemy  that  reproached  me,  then  I  could  have  borne  it ;  neitlier 
was  it  he  that  hated  me,  that  did  magnify  himself  against  me,  dien 
I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him.  But  it  was  thou — my  guide 
and  mine  acquaintance.  We  took  sweet  counsel  together,  and 
walked  unto  die  house  of  God  in  company." 

"  Let  us  dierefore  now  behold  t/ie  man  ! — ^The  calm  sedateness 
of  his  mind;  his  meekness  and  humility  in  great  and  violent  oppo- 
siuon,  and  injurious  treatment ;  his  resolution  and  steady  conduct 
through  all  this  dark  and  terrible  storm,  were  truly  wonderful,  and 
cannot  be  set  in  so  beautiful  and  aflecting  a  light  by  any  descrip- 
tion, as  they  appeared  in  to  his  friends,  who  were  eye-witnesses. 

"  Mr.  Edwards  had  a  numerous  and  chargeable  family,  and 
litde  or  no  income,  exclusive  of  his  salary  ;  and,  considering  how 
far  he  was  advanced  in  years ;  the  general  dis|)osition  of  i)eople, 
who  want  a  minister,  to  prefer  a  young  man,  who  has  never  been 
settled,  to  one  who  has  been  dismissed  from  his  p(?o})le  ;  and  what 
misrepresentations  were  made  of  his  principles  thn)ugh  die  country  ; 
it  looked  to  him  not  at  all  ])robable,  that  he  should  ever  have  oppor- 
tunity to  be  settled  again  in  die  work  of  die  ministry,  if  he  was  dis- 
missed from  Noitliampton :  and  he  was  not  inclined,  or  able,  to 
take  any  odier  course,  or  go  into  any  odier  business  to  get  a  living: 
so  that  beggary  as  well  as  disgrace  starc.'d  him  full  in  the  face,  if  he 
persisted  in  his  principles.  When  he  was  fixed  in  his  principles, 
and  before  they  were  ])ublicly  known,  he  told  some  of  liis  friends, 
that,  if  he  discovered  and  piM'sisted  in  tlieni,  it  would  most  likily 
issue  in  his  dismission  and  disgrace;  and  tiie  ruin  of  himself 
and  family,  fis  to  their  tnnponil  interests.  He  therefore  first 
sat  down  and  counted  the  cost,  and  deliberalely  took  up  tho 
cross,  when  it  was  set  before  him  in  its  full  weight  and  mag- 
nitude; and  in  direct  opposition  to  all  worldly  \iews  and  mo- 
tives. And  therefore  his  conduct,  in  these  circumstances,  was 
a  remarkable  exercise  and  discovery  of  his  conscientiousni^ss ; 
and  of  his  readiness  to  deny  himself,  and  to  forsake  all  that  he  had,  to 
follow  Christ. — A  man  must  have  a  considerabU?  degree  of  die 
spirit  of  a  martyr,  to  iroonwith  die  steadfastness  an<l  resolution  with 
which  he  did.  He  ventured  wherever  truth  and  duty  appeared  to 
lead  him,  unmoved  at  the  threatening  dangers  on  every  side. 
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'<  However,  God  did  not  forsake  him.  As  he  gave  him  tliose 
inward  supports,  by  wliich  he  was  able  in  patience  to  })ossess  his 
soul,  and  courageously  row  on  in  die  storm,  in  the  face  of  boister- 
ous winds  beating  hard  upon  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  gaping  waves 
threatening  to  swallow  him  up ;  so  he  soon  ap{)eared  lor  him  in  his 
providence,  even  beyond  all  his  expectations.  His  correspondents, 
and  other  friends,  in  Scotland  hearing  of  his  dismission,  and  fearing 
it  might  be  the  means  of  bringing  him  into  worldly  straits,  gene- 
rously contributed  a  considerable  sum,  and  sent  it  over  to  him. 

'^And  God  did  not  leave  him,  wiUiout  tender  and  valuable 
friends  at  Northampton.  For  a  small  number  of  his  people,  who 
opposed  his  dismission  from  the  beginning,  and  some,  who  acted  on 
neither  side,  but  after  his  dismission  adiicred  to  him,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  dicir  great  esteem  and  love  of  Mr.  Edwards,  were  willing, 
and  thought  themselves  able,  to  maintain  liim :  and  insisted  upon  it, 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  stay  among  them,  as  a  distinct  and  separate 
congregation,  from  the  body  of  the  town  who  had  rejected  him. 

'^  Mr.  Edwards  could  not  see  it  to  be  his  duty  to  remain  among 
them,  as  this  would  probably  be  a  means  of  per|)etuating  an  unliap- 
py  division  in  tlic  town ;  and  diere  was  to  him  no  prospect  of  doing 
the  good  there,  which  would  counterbalance  tlie  evil.  However, 
that  he  might  do  all  he  could  to  satisfy  liis  tender  and  afflicted 
friends ;  he  consented  to  ask  the  advice  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Coun- 
cil. Accordingly  a  Council  was  cidled,  and  met  at  Northampton 
on  the  ir)th  of  May  1751 . — ^^i'he  town  on  this  occasion  was  put  into 
a  great  tumult.  They,  who  were  a(!iive  in  the  dismission  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  supi)osed,  though  without  any  good  ground,  that  he  was 
contriving  with  his  friends,  again  to  introduce  himself  at  Nortliamp- 
ton."  A  meeting  of  the  church  was  summoned,  and  a  Commit- 
tee of  the  church  appointed ;  who,  in  the  name  of  the  church, 
drew  up  a  Remonstrance  against  the  proceedings  of  llie  Council, 
and  laid  it  before  that  body.  The  character  of  this  instrument 
may  be  learned,  from  the  subsemienl  confession  of  one  of  the  Coni- 
miltee  of  the  church  that  signed  it,  who  was  principally  concerned  in 
drawing  it  up,  and  very  active  in  bringing  the  church  to  accept  of  it,  and 
to  vote  diat  it  should  be  presented  to  die  Council.  To  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, it  was  "  every  where  interlarded  with  unchristian  bitterness,  and 
"  sarcastical  and  uiimannerlv  insinuations.  It  contained  divers  di- 
"  rect,  grievous  and  criminal  charges  and  allegations  against  Mr. 
*'  Edwards,  wliich,  I  have  since  good  reason  to  suppose,  were  all 
*'  founded  on  jcudous  and  unchariiable  mistakes,  and  so  were  real- 
"  ly  gross  slanders;  also  many  heavy  and  reproachful  charges  upon 
**  divers  of  Mr.  Edwards'  adherents,  and  some  severe  censures  of 
**  them  all  indiscriminately ;  all  of  which,  if  not  wholly  false  and 
"  groundless,  yet  were  altogether  unnecessary,  and  therefore  highly 
"criminal.     Indeed  I  am  fully  convinced  that  the  whole  of  that 
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"  Edwards  and  his  particular  friends,  especially  the  former,  and 
"  highly  provoking  and  detestable  in  the  sight  of  God ;  for  which  1 
'*  ain  heartily  sorr}'  and  ashamed ;  and  pray  I  may  remember  it, 
"  with  deep  abaseinenl  and  ])enitence,  all  my  days." 

After  this  Remonstrance  of  die  church  had  been  read  before  the 
Council,  they  immediately  invited  the  Committee^  by  whom  it  was 
signed,  to  come  forward,  and  prove  the  numerous  allegations  and 
insinuations,  which  it  contained;  ''but  tliey  refused  to  appear  and 
sii])port  any  of  their  charges,  or  so  much  as  to  give  die  gentlemen 
of  die  Council  any  opportunity  to  confer  with  them,  about  die  alKiir 
dei>ending,  though  it  was  diligently  sought ;"  and  diough,  by  pre- 
senting the  Remonstrance,  diey  had  viitually  given  the  Council 
jurisdiction,  as  to  tlie  charges  it  contained,  yet  diey  utterly  refused 
to  acknowledge  diem  to  be  an  Ecclesiastical  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil then  invited  the  Church,  as  a  body,  to  a  friendly  conference,  to 
see  if  some  measures  could  not  be  devised  for  the  removal  of  the 
difficulties,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  town  were  in- 
volved ;  but,  although  this  was  earnesdy  and  repeatedly  moved  for, 
on  the  part  of  die  Council,  it  was  repeatedly  and  finally  denied  on 
the  part  of  the  church. 

"  The  Council  having  heard  what  Mr.  Edwards,  and  those  who 
adhered  to  him,  had  to  say ;  advised,  agreeably  to  the  judgment  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  that  he  should  leave  Nordiampton,  and  accept  of 
tlie  invitadons,  which  he  had  received,  to  take  charge  of  die  Indian 
Mission,  as  well  as  of  die  church  and  congregauon,  at  Stockbridge : 
of  which  a  more  particular  account  will  be  given  further  on. 

As  a  proper  close  to  this  melancholy  stor^',  and  to  confirm  and 
illustrate  what  has  been  related,  die  followhig  Letter  from  Joseph 
Hawley,  Esq.  to  die  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  of  Sutton,  published  in  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Boston,  May  19th,  17G0,  is  here  inserted. 
The  reader,  who  has  perused  the  preceding  pages,  will  not  need  to 
be  informed,  diat  this  gendeman,  though  certainly  less  violent,  and 
far  less  malignant,  than  some  of  his  associates,  was  not  only  very 
active  in  the  transactions  of  this  whole  affair,  but  a  principal  leader 
in  it,  and  the  man,  on  whose  counsels  and  conduct  die  opponents  of 
Mr.  Edwards  especially  relied.  He  was  a  near  kinsman  of  Mr. 
Edwards,  and  a  lawyer  of  distinguislied  talents  and  eloquence.* 

"To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  of  Sutton. 

^^  JYorthampton,  Mny  0,  1760. 
**  Rev.  Sir, 

"  I  have  often  wished,  that  every  member  of  the  two  Ecclcsias- 

*  The  father  of  Mr.  llawlAy  marriAd  Rebkckah,  the  A  Ah  daughtsr  of  th« 
Rev.  Mr.  .Stoddard,  the  btslor  of  Mr.  Edwards'  iiioth«r. 
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liciil  Councils,  that  formerly  sat  in  Northampton,  upon  the  unhappy 
diflercnccs,  between  our  former  most  worthy  and  Rev.  Pastor,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  tlie  church  here,  whereof  voii  were  a 
member ;  I  say,  Sir,  I  have  often  wished,  every  one  of  tliem  truly 
knew  my  real  sense  of  my  own  conduct  in  the  affair,  that  the  one 
and  tiie  other  ol  the  said  Councils  are  privy  to.  As  I  have  long 
apprehended  it  to  be  my  duty,  not  only  to  humble  myself  before 
God,  for  what  was  unchristian  and  sinful  in  my  conduct  before  the 
said  Councils,  but  also  to  confess  my  faults  to  them^  and  take  shame 
to  myself  before  them ;  so  I  have  often  studied  with  myself,  in 
what  manner  it  was  practicable  for  me  to  do  it.  When  I  under- 
stood that  you,  Sir,  and  Mr.  Eaton,  were  to  be  at  Cold-Spring  at 
tlie  time  of  tlic  late  council,  I  resolved  to  improve  the  opportunity, 
fully  to  open  my  mind  there  to  you  and  him  tliereon ;  and  tliougiit 
that  probably  some  metliod  might  be  then  thought  of,  in  which  my 
reflections  on  myself,  touching  the  matters  above  hinted  at,  might 
be  communicated  to  most,  if  not  all,  tlie  gentlemen  aforesaid,  who 
did  not  reside  in  tliis  county.  But  you  know,  Sir,  how  difficult  it 
was  for  us  to  converse  togedier  by  ourselves,  when  at  Cold-Spring, 
widiout  giving  umbrage  to  that  people  ;  I  tlierefore  proposed  wri- 
ting to  you  upon  die  matters,  which  I  had  then  opportunity  only 
most  summarily  to  suggest ;  which  you.  Sir,  signified  would  be 
agreeable  to  you.  1  dierefore  now  undertake  what  I  then  propo- 
sed, in  which  I  humbly  ask  the  divine  aid ;  and  that  I  may  be 
made  most  freely  willing,  fully  to  confess  my  sin  and  guilt  to  you 
and  the  world,  in  those  instances,  which  I  have  reason  to  sup{X)se 
fell  under  your  notice,  as  Uiev  were  public  and  notorious  transac- 
tions, and  on  account  whereof,  therefore,  you.  Sir,  and  all  odiers 
who  had  knowledge  thereof,  had  just  cause  to  be  offended  at  me. 
"  And  in  tlie  first  place.  Sir,  I  apprehend  diat,  with  the  church 
and  people  of  Northampton,  I  sinned  and  erred  exceedingly,  m 
consenting  and  labouring,  that  Uicre  should  be  so  early  a  dismission 
of  Mr.  Edwards  from  his  pastoral  relation  to  us,  even  u|>on  the 
supposition  that  he  was  really  in  a  mistake  hi  the  disputed  point : 
not  only  because  the  dispute  was  upon  matters  so  very  disputable  in 
thenisolvus,  and  at  the  greatest  remove  from  fundamental,  but  be- 
cause Mr.  Edwards  so  long  had  approved  himself  a  most  faithful 
and  painful  pastor  to  the  said  church.  He  also  changed  his  senti- 
ments, in  thai  point,  wholly  from  a  tender  regard  to  what  appeared 
to  him  to  bo  truth  ;  and  had  made  known  liis  sentiments  with  great 
niodrration,  and  upon  great  deliberation,  against  all  worldly  mo- 
tivi's,  i'roiii  intrcj  fidelity  to  his  great  Master,  and  a  tender  re- 
garil  to  the  souls  of  his  flock,  as  we  had  the  highest  reason  to 
judge.  These  considerations  now  seem  to  me  sufBcient ;  and 
would,  (if  we  had  been  of  a  right  spirit)  have  greatly  endear- 
ed hhn  to  his  people,  and  made  us  to  the  last' degree,  reluc- 
tant to  part  widi  him,  and  disposed  us  to  the  exercise  of  the  great- 
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est  candour,  gentleness  and  moderation.  How  much  of  the  reverse 
whereof  appeared  in  us,  I  need  not  tell  you,  Sir,  who  were  an  eye 
witness  of  our  temper  and  conduct. 

"  And,  although  it  does  not  become  me  to  pronounce  decisively, 
on  a  point  so  disputable,  as  was  then  in  dispute  ;  yet  I  beg  leave  to 
say,  that  I  really  apprehend,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  moment  to  the 
body  of  this  church,  and  to  me  in  particular,  most  solicitously  to 
enquire,  whether,  like  the  Pharisees  and  lawyers  in  John  Baptist*s 
time,  we  did  not  reject  the  counsel  of  (Jod  against  ourselves,  in  re- 
jecting* Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  doctrine,  which  was  the  ground  of  his 
dismission.  And  I  humbly  conceive,  that  it  highly  imports  us  all  of 
this  church,  most  seriously  and  impartially  to  examine  what  that 
most  worthy  and  able  divine  published,  about  tliat  time,  in  support 
of  the  same,  whereby  he  being  dead  yet  speaketh.  But  there  were 
three  things,  Sir,  especially  in  my  own  particular  conduct  before  the 
first  council,  which  have  been  justly  matter  of  great  grief  and  much 
trouble  to  me,  almost  ever  since,  viz. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  confess,  Sir,  that  I  acted  very  immodestly 
and  abusively  to  you,  as  well  as  injuriously  to  the  church  and  my- 
self, when  ^*^th  much  zeal  and  unbecoming  assurance,  I  moved  the 
council  that  they  would  interpose  to  silence  and  stop  you,  in  an  ad- 
dress you  were  making  one  morning  to  the  peoj)le,  wherein  you 
were,  if  I  do  not  forget,  briefly  exhorting  tliem  to  a  tender  remem- 
brance of  the  former  affection  and  harmony,  tliat  had  long  subsisted 
between  diem  and  their  Rev.  Pastor,  and  the  great  comfort  and 
profit,  w^iich  they  apprehended  that  they  had  received  from  his 
ministry ;  for  which.  Sir,  I  heartily  ask  your  forgiveness ;  and  I 
think,  that  we  ought,  instead  of  opposing  an  exhortation  of  that  na- 
ture, to  have  received  it  with  all  thankfulness. 

"  Another  particular  of  my  conduct  before  that  council,  which  I 
now  apprehend  was  criminal,  and  was  owing  to  the  want  of  that 
tender  affection,  and  reverend  respect  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Edwards, 
which  he  Had  highly  merited  of  me,  was  my  strenuously  op- 
posing the  adjournment  of  the  matters  submitted  to  tliat  council 
tor  about  two  months;  for  which  I  declare  myself  unfeignedly 
sorry ;  and  I  with  shame  remember,  that  I  did  it  in  a  peremptory, 
decisive,  vehement,  and  very  immodest  manner. 

"  But,  Sir,  tlie  most  criminal  part  of  my  conduct  at  that  time,  that 
I  am  conscious  of,  was  my  exhibiting  to  that  Council  a  set  of  argu- 
ments in  writing,  the  drift  whereof  was  to  prove  the  reasonableness 
and  necessity  of  Mr.  Edwards'  dismission,  in  case  no  accommoda- 
tion was  then  efiected  witli  mutual  consent ;  which  writing,  by  clear 
implication,  contained  some  severe,  uncharitable,  and,  if  I  remem- 
ber right,  groundless  and  slanderous  imputations  on  Mr.  Edwards, 
expressed  in  bitter  language.  And  although  the  original  draft 
thereof  was  not  done  by  me,  yet  I  foolishly  and  sinfully  consented  to 
copy  it ;  and,  as  agent  for  the  Church,  to  read  it,  and  deliver  it  to 
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the  Council ;  which  I  could  never  have  done,  if  I  had  not  had  a 
wicked  relish  for  perverse  ihhigs :  which  conduct  of  mine  I  confess 
was  ver}'  sinful,  and  highly  provoking  to  God ;  for  wliich  I  am 
ashamed,  confounded,  and  have  nothing  to  answer. 

"As  to  tiie  Church's  Remonstrance,  as  it  was  called,  which  their 
Committee  preferred  to  the  last  of  the  said  Councils,  (to  all  which 
I  was  consenting,  and  in  tlie  composing  whereof  I  was  very  active, 
as  also  in  bringing  the  church  to  their  vote  upon  it;)  I  would,  in 
the  first  place,  only  observe,  that  I  do  not  remember  any  tiling,  in 
tliat  small  part  of  it,  which  w  as  plainly  discursive  of  the  expediency 
of  Mr.  Edwards'  re-settlement  here,  as  pastor  to  a  part  of  tlie  church, 
which  was  very  exceptionable.  But  as  to  all  the  residue,  which 
was  much  tlie  greatest  part  thereof,  (and  I  am  not  certain  that  any 
part  was  wholly  free,)  it  was  every  where  interlarded  with  unchris- 
tian bitterness,  sarcastical,  and  unmannerly  insinuations.  It  con- 
tained divers  direct,  grievous,  and  criminal  charges  and  allegations 
against  Mr.  Edwards,  which,  I  have  since  good  reason  to  suppose, 
were  all  founded  on  jealous  and  uncharitable  mistakes,  and  so,  were 
really  gross  slanders ;  also  many  heavy  and  reproachful  charges 
upon  divers  of  Mr.  Edwards'  adherents,  and  some  severe  censures 
of  them  all  indiscriminately ;  all  of  which,  if  not  wholly  false  and 
groundless,  were  altogether  unnecessary,  and  therefore  highly  cri- 
minal. Indeed,  I  am  fully  convinced,  that  the  whole  of  that  com- 
posure, excepting  the  small  part  thereof  above  mentioned,  was  to- 
tally unchristian,  a  scandalous,  abusive,  injurious  libel,  against  Mr. 
Edwards  and  his  particular  friends,  especially  tlie  former,  and  higldy 
provoking  and  detestable  in  tlie  sight  of  God ;  for  which  I  am  hear- 
tily sorry  and  ashamed  ;  and  pray  that  I  may  remember  it  with  deep 
abasement,  and  penitence  all  my  days.  Nor  do  I  now  tliink,  that 
the  Church's  conduct  in  refusing  to  appear,  and  attend  before  that 
Council,  to  support  the  charges  and  allegations  in  the  said  Remon- 
strance against  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  said  brethren,  which  they  de- 
manded, was  ever  vindicated,  by  all  tlie  subtle  answers  that  were 
given  to  the  said  demand ;  nor  do  I  tliink  that  our  conduct 
in  that  instance  was  capable  of  a  defence.  For  it  appears  lo 
me,  that,  by  making  such  charges  against  them  before  the  said 
Council,  we  necessarily  so  far  gave  that  Council  jurisdiction ; 
and  I  own  with  sorrow  and  regret,  that  I  zealously  endeavoured, 
that  tlie  Church  should  perseveringly  refuse  to  appear  before 
the  said  Council,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid ;  which  I  humbly 
pray  God  to  forgive. 

"  Anotlier  part  of  my  conduct.  Sir,  of  which  I  have  long  re- 
pented, and  for  which  I  hereby  declare  my  hearty  sorrow,  was 
my  obstinate  opposition  to  the  last  Council's  having  any  confer- 
ence with  the  Church ;  which  the  said  Council  earnestly  and 
repeatedly  moved  for,  and  which  the  Church,  as  you  know. 
finally  denied.     I  think  it  discovered  a  great  deal  of  pride  and 
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vain  sufficiency  in  tlie  church,  and  showed  them  to  be  very  opinion-> 
ative,  especially  die  chief  sticklers,  one  of  whom  I  was,  and  think 
It  was  running  a  most  presumptuous  risk,  and  acting  the  part  of 
proud  scorners,  for  us  to  refuse  hearing,  and  candidly  and  seriously 
considering,  what  that  coimcll  could  say  or  oppose  to  us ;  among 
whom,  there  were  divers  jusdy  in  great  reputation  for  grace  and 
wisdom. 

"  In  these  instances,  Sir,  of  my  conduct,  and  in  oriiers,  (to  which 
you  were  not  pri\'y,)  in  the  course  of  that  most  melancholy  conten- 
tion widi  Mr.  Edwards,  I  now  see  that  I  was  very  much  influenced 
by  vast  pride,  self-sufficiency,  ambition,  and  vanity.  I  appear  to 
myself  vile,  and  doubtless  much  more  so  to  odiers,  who  are  more 
impartial ;  and  do,  in  the  review  thereof,  abhor  myself,  and  repent 
sorely :  and  if  my  own  heart  condemns  me,  it  behoves  me  solemnly 
to  remember,  that  God  is  greater  and  knoweth  ail  things.  1  hereby 
own,  Sir,  that  such  treatment  of  Mr.  Edwards,  wherein  I  was  so 
deeply  concerned  and  active,  was  particularly  and  very  aggra- 
\^ted]y  sinful  and  ungrateful  in  me,  because  I  was  not  only  un- 
der die  common  obligations  of  each  individual  of  die  society  to 
him,  as  a  most  able,  diligent  and  faidiful  pastor ;  but  I  had  also  re- 
ceived many  instances  of  his  tenderness,  goodness  and  generosity, 
to  me  as  a  young  kinsman,  whom  he  was  dis|>oscd  to  treat  in  a 
most  friendly  manner. 

"  Indeed,  Sir,  I  must  own,  that,  by  my  conduct  in  consulting  and 
acting  against  Mr.  Edwards,  widiin  the  time  of  o  ir  most  unhappy 
disputes  with  him,  and  especially  in  and  about  that  abominable 
"  Remonstrance,"  I  have  so  far  symbolized  with  Balaam,  Ahitophel 
and  Judas,  that  I  am  confounded  and  filled  vr'iih  terror,  often- 
times, when  I  attend  to  the  most  painful  similitude.  And  I 
freely  confess,  that,  on  account  of  my  conduct  above  mentioned,  1 
have  the  greatest  reason  to  tremble  at  those  most  solemn  and 
awful  words  of  our  Saviour,  MaU.  xviii.  6,  fVhoso  shall  offend  one 
qf  these  little  ones^  which  believe  in  ine,  if  were  better  for  him  that  a 
tmB^one  were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depth  of  the  sea  ;  and  those  in  Luke  x.  16,  He  (hat  de»piseth 
you,  despisethme  ;  and  he  that  dcspi^cth  me,  desptseth  him  that  sent 
me;  and  I  am  most  sorely  sensible  that  nothing  but  diat  infinite 
grace  and  mercy,  which  saved  some  of  the  betrayers  and  murder- 
ers of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the  persecutors  of  his  martyrs,  can 
pardon  me ;  in  which  alone  I  hope  for  pardon,  for  the  sake  of 
Christ,  whose  blood,  blessed  be  God,  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  On 
the  whole,  Sir,  I  am  convinced,  that  I  have  the  greatest  reason  to 
aay  as  David,  "  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  thy 
kmng  kindness,  according  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies, 
blot  out  my  transgressions;  wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquit} , 
and  cleanse  me  from  my  sin;  for  I  acknowledge  my  trans- 
cressioDS,  and  mv  sin  is  ever  before  me.     Hide  thy  face  from 
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my  sins,  and  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities;  create  in  me  a  cleaa 
lieart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  witliin  me;  cast  m« 
not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me ; 
restore  unto  me  tlie  joy  of  tliy  salvation,  and  uphold  me  with  thy  free 
Spirit."     (Ps.  li.  1—3,  9—12.) 

"  And  1  himibly  apprehend,  that  it  greatly  concerns  the  church 
of  Northampton  most  seriously  to  examine,  Whether  the  many  hard 
speeches,  spoken  by  many  particular  members  against  tlieir  lornier 
pastor,  some  of  which  the  church  really  countenanced,  (and  especial- 
ly tliose  spoken  by  tlie  church  as  a  body,  in  that  most  vile  "  Kemon- 
strance,")    are  not   so  odious  and  ungodly,  as  to  be  utterly  in- 
capable of  defence  ;    whether  the  said  church  were  not  guilty 
of   a  great  sin,   in  being   so  willing  and  disposed,  for  so  slight 
a  cause,    to  part  with  so  faithful    and    godly  a  minister  as  Mr. 
Edwards  was ;   and  whether  ever  God  will  hold  us  guiltless,  till 
we  cry  to  him  for  Christ's  sake  to  pardon  and  save  us  from  that 
judgment,  which  such  ungodly  deeds  deserve.     And  I  most  hear- 
tily wish  and  pray,  diat  the   town  and  church  of  Northampton 
would   seriously  and  carefully  examine.  Whether  they  have  not 
abundant  cause  to  judge,    tliat   they  are  now  lying  under  great 
guilt  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  whether  those  of  us,  who  were  con- 
ceriied  in  that  most  awful  contention  with  Mr.  Edwards,  can  ever 
more  reasonably  expect  God's  favour  and  blessing,  till  our  eyes 
are  opened,  and  we  become  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have 
greatly  provoked   tlie    Most  High,   and   have  been  injurious  to 
one  of  the  best  of  men  ;   and  until  we  shall  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced, that  we  have  dreadfully  persecuted  Christ,  by  persecut- 
ing and  vexing  that  just  man,  and  servant  of  Christ;  until  we 
shall  be  humble  as   in  the   dust  on  account  of  it,  and  till  we 
openly,  in  full  terms,  and  witliout  baulking  the  matter,   confess 
the  same  before  the  world,  and  most  humbly  and  earnestly  seek 
forgiveness  of  God,  and  do  what  we  can  to  honour  the  meraoiy 
of  Mr.  Edwards,   and  clear  it  of  all  the  aspersions  which  we 
unjusdy  cast  upon  him  ;    since  God  has  been  pleased  to  put  it 
beyond  our  power  to  ask  his  forgiveness.       Such  terms,  I  am 
persuaded,  tlie  great  and  righteous  God  will  hold  us  to,  and  that  it 
will  be  vain  for  us  to  hope  to  escaf)e  with  impunity  in  any  other 
way.     This  I  am  convinced  of  with  regard  to  myself,  and  this 
way  I  most  solemnly  proiK)se  to  take  myself,  (if  God  in  his  merer 
shall  give  me  opf)ortunity)  diat  so,   by  making   free    confession 
to  God  and  man  of  my  sin  and  guilt,  and  publicly  taking  shame  to 
myself,  I  may  give  glory  to  the  God  of  Israel,  and  do  what  in 
me  lies  to   clear  tlie  memory  of  that  venerable  man  from  the 
wrongs  and  injuries,  I  was  so  active  in  bringing  on  his  reputation 
and  character ;  and  I   thank  (^od,  that  he  has  been  pleased  tm 
spare  ray  life  to  this  time,  and  am  sorry  diat  I  have  delayed  the 
aiRur  so  long. 
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^*  Although  I  made  the  substance  of  almost  all  the  foregoing  re- 
flectioas  in  writing,  but  not  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards and  the  brethren  who  adhered  to  him,  in  Mr.  Edwards'  life, 
and  before  he  removed  from  Stockbridge,  and  I  have  reason  to 
belive  that  he,  from  his  great  candour  and  charity,  heartily  forgave 
me  and  prayed  for  me:  yet,  because  tliat  was  not  generally 
knoihi,  I  look  on  myself  obliged  to  take  further  steps ;  for  while  I 
kept  silence  my  bones  waxed  old,  he.  For  all  these  my  great  sini 
Aerefore,  in  the  first  place,  I  humbly  and  most  earnestly  ask  for- 

£'  reness  of  God ;  in  the  next  place,  of  the  relatives  and  near 
ends  of  Mr.  Edwards.  I  also  ask  the  forgiveness  of  all  those, 
who  were  called  Mr.  Edwards'  adherents ;  and  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ecclesiastical  councils  above  mentioned  ;  and  lasdy  of 
all  christian  people,  who  have  had  any  knowledge  of  these  matters. 

^^  I  have  no  desire,  Sir,  that  you  should  make  any  secret  of  this 
letter ;  but  that  you  would  communicate  die  same  to  whom  you 
shall  judge  proper  :  and  I  purpose,  if  Gk)d  shall  give  me  opportuni- 
ty, to  procure  it  to  be  published  in  some  one  of  the  public  news- 
papers ;  for  I  cannot  devise  any  other  way  of  making  known  my 
sentiments  of  the  foregoing  matters  to  all,  who  ought  to  be  ac- 
^ainted  therewith,  and  therefore  I  think  I  ought  to  do  it,  whatever 
remarks  I  may  forsee  will  be  made  thereon.  Probably,  when  it 
comes  out,  some  of  my  acquaintance  will  pronounce  me  quite  over- 
run with  vapours ;  others  will  be  furnished  with  matter  for  mirth 
and  pleasantry;  others  will  cursorily  pass  it  over,  as  relating  to 
matters  quite  stale ;  but  some,  I  am  persuaded,  will  rejoice  to  see 
me  brought  to  a  sense  of  my  sin  and  duty ;  and  I  myself  shall  be 
conscious,  that  I  have  done  something  of  what  die  nature  of  die 
case  admits,  towards  undoing  what  is,  and  long  has  been,  to  my 
greatest  remorse  and  trouble,  that  it  was  ever  done. 

*'  Sir,  I  de»re  that  none  would  entertain  a  thought,  from  my 
having  spoken  respectfully  of  Mr.  Edwards,  that  I  am  disaffected 
to  our  present  pastor ;  for  die  very  reverse  is  true  ;  and  I  have  a 
reverend  esteem,  real  value,  and  hearty  afFecdon  for  him,  and  bless 
God,  that  he  has,  notwithstanding  all  our  former  unworthiness,  given 
us  one  to  succeed  Mr.  Edwards,  who,  as  I  have  reason  to  hope,  is 
truly  faithful. 

"  I  conclude-  this  long  letter,  by  heartily  desiring  your  prayers, 
that  my  repentance  of  my  sins  above  mentioned  may  be  unfeigned 
and  genuine,  and  such  as  God  in  infinite  mercy,  for  Christ's  sake, 
will  accept ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself, 

"  Sir,  your  real,  diough  very  unworthy  friend, 

"  and  obedient  servant, 

"Joseph  Hawl^t.'^ 


C  llAPTEK  XXIV. 

Review  of  the  Dismission  of  Mr.  Edwards. —  Causes. — Conduct 
of  the  Parties. — Designs  of  Providence. 

The  facts  connected  with  die  dismission  of  Mr.  Edwards  from 
Northampton,  so  far  as  tliey  have  come  within  my  knowledge,  have 
now  been  detailed.  An  event  so  singular,  so  unliappy  in  itself, 
and  so  important  in  its  consequences,  and  in  its  connection  with 
llie  ecclesiastical  history  of  New-England,  deserves  no  ordinary 
attention*  In  examining  its  bearing  on  the  character  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, we  are  compelled  to  consider  the  Causes  which  led  to  it, 
and  die  Conduct  of  die  various  parties  concerned. 

In  reviewing  die  Causes,  which  led  to  this  melancholy  event,  it 
cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader,  that,  agreeably  to  the  confession  of 
Ills  most  violent  opposers  and  most  bitter  enemies,  no  solitary  in- 
stance of  misconduct,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Edwards,  is  to  be  enu- 
merated among  those  causes.  No  allegation  of  imprudence,  or 
impropriety,  in  him  or  his  family,  no  mendon  of  any  unfaidifulness, 
or  seglect  of  duty, — of  any  iault,  eillier  of  commission  or  of 
omission,  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  documents  connected  widi  the 
whole  series  of  transactions,  from  ilw  beginning  to  the  close.  The 
only  charges  brought  against  him,  were, — that  lie  had  changed  his 
opinion,  widi  regard  to  the  Scriptural  Qualificiitions  for  admission 
to  the  Church  ;  that  lie  was  \  ery  j>ertinacious  in  adhering  to  his 
new  opinions ;  and  that,  in  tiiis  way,  he  gave  his  people  a  great 
deal  of  tn>iil)le.  WIkmi  we  reiueinber  the  great  and  general  ex- 
citement, prevailing  for  so  long  a  time  in  the  town,  die  acrimony  of 
feelhig,  and  the  severity  of  censure,  so  extensively  manifested; 
no  higher  proof  tlian  diis  can  be  furnished,  of  uncommon  purity 
and  exc(»llenee,  on  the  jiart  of  an  in(li\  ithial  or  his  family. 

Among  the  Causes,  which  led  to  diis  scjiaration,  may  be  nicn- 
tioncHJ  the  following  :  tin;  Exisdng  Statt*  ol*  the  Church  at  that  j)e- 
riod ;  the  atlenijit  to  maintain   purity  of  Discijilinc,   in  the  case  of 

some  of  its  younger  membcMs  ;  the  personal  hostility  of  ihe 

fam  y;  and  above  all,  the  eonsciendous  scruples  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
as  to  die  admission  of  unconverted  members  into  the  chrisdan 
Church.  All  diese,  if  we  mistake  not,  so  far  as  Mr.  Edwards  had 
anv  connection  with  liiem,  will  be  found  highly  honourable  to  his 
character. 

Tlie  Existing  State  of  the  Church  of  \ortham|)ton,  at  iii.s  time, 
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deserves  our  notice.  It  was,  and  had  long;  been,  very  large  ;  em- 
bracing almost  all  the  married  adults  of  the  congregation,  as  well  as 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  youths  of  both  sexes.  This  state 
of  things,  considered  in  itself  merely,  and  widiout  reference  to  the 
particular  character  or  condition  of  any  given  body  of  christians,  is 
now,  and  always  hitherto  has  been,  a  suspicious  circumstance,  as  to 
die  prevalence  of  vital  religion,  in  any  church  of  Christ.  Where  a 
church  includes  the  great  body  of  a  congregation,  it  nnist  have  been 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  still  is,  the  fashion,  to  belong  to  it ; 
and,  not  to  belong  to  it,  involves,  of  course,  a  species  of  public  dis- 
grace. In  such  circumstances,  very  strong  inducements  are  held 
out  to  irreligious  men,  to  persuade  themselves,  in  some  way  or 
otlier,  tliat  they  have  become  christians,  and  so  to  attach  themselves 
to  the  christian  church. 

Li  national  churches,  and  in  those  sects  or  denominations,  which 
erect  no  effectual  barrier  against  the  incursions  of  an  unconverted 
world,  we  find  the  mass  of  the  population,  and  among  these,  of 
'course,  a  vast  multitude  of  the  ungodly,  uniting  themselves  to  the 
visible  family  of  Christ,  and,  by  their  numbers  and  their  influence, 
giving  to  that  section  of  it  to  which  they  belong,  as  a  body,  their 
own  worldly  character. 

In  churches,  which  aim  at  a  more  exact  conformity  to  the  scrip- 
tural rules,  in  preventing  the  admission  of  unrenewed  persons  into 
their  number,  there  is,  in  the  state  of  things  we  have  mentioned,  a 
constant  danger  from  this  source.  There  is  so,  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  unworthy  members.  Such  chiu'ches  become  tluis  large, 
in  consequence  of  f  iwerful  revivals  of  religion.  A  revival  of  reli- 
gion is  a  season  of  .  igh  excitement  in  the  body  of  a  congregation, 
even  when  notliing  moves  them  but  the  truth  of  God,  applied  di- 
rectly to  the  conscience  ;  but  especially  is  this  true,  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  artilicial  means  are  employed,  as  they  sometimes  un- 
happily are,  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  the  church,  and  the  passions  of 
llie  people  at  large.  In  such  a  slate  of  things,  when  the  innnedi- 
ate  presence  and  direct  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  generally 
fell,  and  universally  acknowledged,  when  convictions  of  sin  are 
^Tought,  with  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  power,  in  almost  ever}'  un- 
renewed mind,  when  every  such  mind  is  conscious  of  anxiety  and 
alarm,  as  to  its  final  welfare,  an<l  when  great  numbers  are  really 
pressing  into  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  those,  who  have  long  wished  to 
be  in  the  church,  because  it  is  fashionable  and  reputable  to  be 
tliere,  and  because,  when  there,  they  hope  to  feel  a  sense?  of  safety, 
having  heard  from  those  around  them  the?  feelings  and  the  language 
of  Zion,  easily  persuade  themselves,  that  the  same  change  has 
|iassed  on  them,  which  others,  already  acknowledged  to  be  chris- 
tians, have  experienced,  and  therefore  ofl^er  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  church.  In  dec^iding  on  the  (juestion, 
whether  they  shall  be  admitted,  both  the  chiu-ch  and  the  minister 
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are  in  more  than  ordinary  danger  of  deciding  wrong.  The  feel- 
ings of  both  are  powerfully  excited,  and  of  course  their  minds  arc 
less  likely  to  make  up  a  judgment,  founded  merely  on  evidence, 
both  are  conscious,  tliat  the  Spirit  of  God  is  present  in  the  midst  of 
them,  carrying  on  his  own  appropriate  work  of  conviction  and  con- 
version, with  divine  power  and  glory.  Both  have  a  lively  compas* 
sion  for  impenitent  sinners;  both  wish  the  enlargement  of  th« 
church ;  and  the  minister,  perhaps,  is  fondly  anticipating  the  time, 
when  he  can  speak  of  the  scores,  if  not  of  the  hundreds^  of  his  spi- 
ritual children.  The  individuals  examined,  speak  a  common  lan- 
guage, and  tell  a  common  story — a  story  sometimes  learned  by 
rote.  Of  a  change,  all  arc  conscious ;  and  it  is  a  change  in  their 
views  and  feelings,  on  the  subject  of  religion.  They  do  not  discri- 
minate, with  regard  to  themselves,  or  one  another;  and  the  appa- 
rent difference  among  them  is  usually  not  so  great,  as  to  enable 
others  to  make  any  satisfactory  discrimination.  All  bdulge  hope 
concerning  themselves,  and  each  has  already  satisfied  numbers  of 
his  own  conversion.  All  also,  during  the  months,  or  perhaps  tveekif 
that  have  elapsed,  since  this  hope  was  cherished,  have  broken  cff 
their  external  sins ;  and  none  have  had  a  sufficient  length  of  trial 
to  decide,  whether  they  have  gamed  a  decisive  victonr  over  the 
sins  of  tlie  heart.  The  time  for  admission  is  come ;  all  believe  that 
they  have  resolved  to  lead  a  life  of  religion ;  and  no  very  satisfiic- 
tory  reason  can  be  given,  why  one  should  be  taken,  and  another 
left.  In  these  circumstances,  when  ardent  zeal,  and  lively  hope, 
and  tendor  compassion,  are  to  sit  as  umpires ;  it  is  not  surprising 
that,  even  in  such  churches,  multitudes  of  unrenewed  men  should 
succeed  in  their  application  for  admission. 

But  the  danger  is  at  least  equally  great,  with  regard  to  the  gene- 
ral state  of  religion  in  such  churches.  As  the  church  embraces 
tlie  body  of  the  congregation,  it  is  the  stronger  party,  and  can  cany 
its  o\v\\  measures,  without  opposition.  Strong  in  itself,  in  its  own 
numbers,  wisdom,  weahh  and  resources,  it  loses  its  sense  of  depen- 
dence, not  only  on  the  aid  of  the  congregation,  but  on  the  care  and 
protection  of  its  Head.  The  members  of  such  a  church  cease  to 
fear  the  gaze  of  the  surrounding  world,  and  gradually  lose  the 
watchfulness  and  circumspection,  which  the  dread  of  that  gaze  usu- 
ally ins))ires.  This  is  true  even  of  those,  who  are  thought  to  fur- 
nish evidence  of  their  ovti  piety. 

What  shall  we  say  then,  of  tlie  muhitude,  who  have  been  thus 
improperly  admitted  ?  When  their  ardour  has  once  abated,  they 
have  nodiing  left,  to  lead  tliem  even  to  an  external  conformity  to 
tlie  rules  of  die  Gospel,  except  a  regard  to  reputation,  a  fear  of 
ecclesiastical  censure,  or  of  the  loss  of  that  mistaken  hojw,  which 
they  cherish  of  their  own  safety.  The  consequence  is,  that,  find- 
ing no  enjoyment  in  religion,  they  relinquish  the  performance  of 
one  external  duty  after  anotlier,  and  atiow  themselves  m  the  prac- 
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lice  of  one  and  another  secret  sin,  until  their  lives  are  as  really,  if 
not  as  obviously,  worldly  and  irreligious,  as  they  were  before  their 
annexation  to  the  church.  Such  men,  when  constituting  a  nume- 
rous body  in  a  given  churcli,  unite  for  common  defence,  and  keep 
each  other  in  countenance.  By  tlieir  numbers,  their  example  and 
their  influence,  they  diffuse  a  spirit  of  worldly-mindedness  through 
the  whole  body,  oppose  every  measure  designed  for  its  reforma- 
tion, and  effectually  prevent  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

All  tills  must  have  been  emphatically  realized  in  the  Church  of 
Northampton.  The  two  principal  safeguards,  against  the  admis- 
son  of  irreligious  men  into  tlie  church,  arc,  the  dread  of  making  an 
unsound  profession  of  religion,  on  the  part  of  the  candidate,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  firm  conviction  in  his  mind,  that  such  a  profession  in- 
volves very  great  guilt  in  tlie  sight  of  God,  and  leading  of  course  to 
thorough  self-examination ;  and  an  established  rule  on  the  part  of 
the  church,  tliat  none  shall  be  received,  who  do  not,  when  examin- 
ed, furnish  satisfactory  evidence  of  conversion.  These  two  safe- 
guards had  now  been  removed  from  the  Church  of  Northampton, 
for  forty-five  years ;  and  diis,  under  the  express  sanction,  and  by 
the  immediate  agency,  of  so  wise  and  g;ood  a  man  as  Mr.  Stoddard  : 
and  the  people  had  been  taught  to  believe,  that,  although  piety  was 
necessary  for  salvation,  it  was  not  necessary  for  Church-mcmber- 
flhip;  but  tliat  communion  at  die  Lord's  Supper  was  at  once  the 
duty  and  the  privilege,  of  unconverted  men,  as  such,  and  the  most 
probable  means  of  their  conversion.  Such  had  been  the  actual 
practice  of  the  church,  during  this  long  period  ;  and  five  revivals 
of  religion,  (those  in  1712  and  1718,  that  in  1727,  and  those  in 
1734,  and  M*49, — ^the  first,  and  the  last  two,  of  uncommon  extent 
and  power,)  during  which  almost  all  the  existing  members  of  the 
church  had  made  a  profession  of  religion,  had  occurred  since  the 
practice  was  introduced.  The  faithful  labours  of  Mr.  Stoddard 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  during  diis  long  period,  had  indeed  been  effi- 
cacious, in  preventing  many  of  the  evils  which  might  othenvise 
liave  been  introduced.  But,  if  it  is  so  diiTicnlt  to  prevent  many 
false  professions,  in  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  even  in  those 
churches  where  the  candidate  is  most  faithfully  examined,  and 
most  abundandy  cautioned,  respecung  the  danger  and  guilt  of  a 
false  profession,  and  solemnly  warned  to  examine  himself  with  the 
utmost  care,  because  the  chief  and  ultimate  responsibility  rests  on 
himself;  how  impossible  must  it  have  been  to  prevent  them  here, 
where  the  whole  body  of  anxious  enquirers  were  told,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  name  so  much  venerated,  that  it  was  their  duty  and 
their  privilege,  to  make  an  immediate  profession  of  religion,  and,  if 
unconverted,  that  it  would  be  die  most  probable  means  of  their  con- 
version ?  No  one,  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  Church,  or  with 
the  nature  of  man,  will  hesitate  to  say,  diut  such  a  church  must  have  em- 
bodied within  its  pale,  an  unhappy  proportion  of  hypocrisy,  worldly- 
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niindedncss  iiiul  irreligion ;  oi  will  be  siiqirized  to  find  its  members,  OB 
llie  first  plausible  occasion,  iiiiiiing;  as  a  body  in  opposing  the  preva- 
lence of  truth,  and  the  welfare  of  real  religion. 

For  this  state  of  things  in  tlie  church,  i\lr.  Edwards  was  not  re- 
sponsible. It  had  been  introduced  in  1704,  twenty-tliree  years 
before  his  settlement,  by  IVIr.  Stoddard,  his  grandfather,  whose  col- 
league he  was  in  tlie  ministry,  after  a  public  controversy  with  Dr. 
Mather  of  Boston  ;  in  which,  in  the  view  of  the  churches  in  Hamp- 
shire, he  had  come  off  victorious.  The  father  of  Mr.  Edwards,  at 
East  Windsor,  had  indeed  pursued  a  different  course  ;  but  all  the 
churches  in  that  large  and  populous  county,  except  twOy  and  all 
the  ministers  except  threCy  sided  with  Mr.  Stoddard.  The  subject, 
except  in  this  instance,  had  not  been  made  a  matter  of  controversy 
or  of  discussion  ;  and  the  Treatise  of  Dr.  Mather  was  far  less  sa- 
dsfactory  and  definitive,  than  miglit  well  have  been  wislied  from 
one,  who  was  indeed  the  champion  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  tliai  Mr.  Edwards,  being  settled  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Stoddard,  having  never  examined  the  subject  for  himself, 
and  having  nothing  to  call  his  attention  directly  to  the  lawfulness  or 
unlawfulness  of  the  practice,  should  have  entered  upon  it  of  course, 
and  have  pursued  it,  until  something  should  occur  to  convince  him, 
that  it  was  altogether  unscriptural.  But,  while  he  thus  acceded 
to  the  existing  state  of  things,  he  did  every  thing  probably,  which 
any  one  man  could  have  done,  to  promote  the  piety,  the  purity 
and  the  salvation,  of  the  church  and  congregation  at  Northampton. 

The  united  attempt  of  iNIr.  Edwards  and  the  church  to  main- 
tain purity  of  I3iscipline,  was  another  of  die  causes,  which  led  to 
his  separation  from  his  people.  The  offence,  of  "which  some  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  church  were  accused, — that  of  exten- 
sively circulating  books  of  an  impure  and  grossly  licentious  charac- 
ter, among  persons  of  their  own  age,  of  both  sexes,  for  the  purpose 
ofpromoting  licentiousness  of  conversation  and  conduct, — deserved, 
if  ever  an  offence  deserved,  and,  in  any  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  received,  the  unqualified  censure  of  any  Christian 
church.  A  complaint  being  made  to  Mr.  Edwards,  as  the  mode- 
rator of  the  church,  against  those  individuals,  and  supported  by  ap- 
parently satisfactory  evidence ;  it  was  of  course  his  duty  to  lay  it 
before  tlie  church.  This  he  did,  without  naming  tlie  indi\iduab ; 
and  the  church,  shocked  at  the  grossness  of  this  conduct,  yielded 
to  their  own  first  convictions  of  duty,  and  unanimously  voted,  that  the 
offence  charged  ought  to  be  investigated,  and,  if  proved,  ought  to 
be  followed  by  the  Discipline  of  the  Church.  With  the  like  una- 
nimity, tliey  appointed  Mr.  Edwards  and  several  of  their  number  a 
Committee,  to  pursue  tlie  investigation.  The  manner,  in  which 
Mr.  Edwards  invited  the  young  people  to  meet  the  Committee, 
without  distinguishing  the  witnesses  from  the  accused,  whether  a 
matter  of  inadvertence  on  his  part,  or  not,  was  the  very  manner,  ia 
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which  most  other  persons  would  pro]);ibly  have  jc;ivcn  the  invitation  ; 
and,  so  fur  as  I  can  see,  was  llie  only  manner,  which  jiropriety 
could  have  justified.  An  accusation  had  been  made  against  certain 
individuals,  sustained^  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Edwards,  by  evidence 
sufficient  to  justify  him,  in  communicating  the  fact  to  tlie  church. 
He  did  so,  without  naming  tlie  parlies  accused.  The  church,  in- 
stead of  calling  for  their  names,  voted  that  the  Committee  should 
investigate  the  case;  and,  if  the  evidence  appeared  to  support  it, 
should  lay  it  before  the  church.  With  such  a  voto  to  guide  him,* 
it  would  have  been  wholly  incorrect  in  Mr.  Edwards,  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee,  to  have  publicly  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
persons  accused ;  for  the  Committee  did  not  know-  but  that  they 
were  innocent ;  and,  if  they  were  innocent,  to  have  named  tliem 
in  this  manner,  would  have  been,  to  fix  a  most  unjust  stigma  uix)n 
tbeir  characters.  As,  therefore,  both  the  accused  and  the  wiuiesses 
nnust  be  present  before  the  Committee  ;  justice,  as  well  as  kind- 
ness, demanded,  tliat  they  should  be  named  without  discrimina- 
tion. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  individuals  thus  named  were  very  nu- 
merous; tliat  some  one  or  more  of  them  belonged  to  almost  every 
influential  family,  in  the  church,  and  in  the  town ;  that  the  great 
body  of  the  members  of  the  church,  who  had  just  voted  at  once 
to  investigate  the  charge,  and,  if  found  true,  to  punish  the  offenders, 
on  hearing  the  names  of  their  own  children  or  relatives  mentioned, 
(though  they  did  not  know  but  they  were  suimnoned  merely  as 
witnesses,)  immediately  changed  their  minds,  and  determined  if 
possible  to  stop  ttie  enquiry ;  and  tliat  they  encouraged  the  young 
people,  in  openly  contemning  the  authority  of  Mr.  Edwards  and 
the  Church.  How  different  was  the  conduct  even  of  a  heatliMf 
who,  on  discovering  his  son  to  have  been  guilty  of  an  offence, 
which  the  laws  of  his  country  punished  with  death,  could  himself, 
when  sitting  as  judge,  utter  the  fatal  order,  "I,  lictor,  liga  ad  pakim," 
from  that  of  these  professed  disciples  of  the  Ijord  Jesus  Christ; 
who  first  voted  the  offence  to  deserve  the  disc-ipline  of  tlie  church, 
and  then,  from  an  apj)rehension  that  their  own  sons  might  be  among 
those  accused  of  commiuing  it,  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  prevent 
the  investigation,  which  might  establish  their  guilt.  They  first  vo- 
ted tljat  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  the  purity  of  his  church,  demand- 
ed the  investigation ;  and  then  would  not  suffer  it  to  proceed,  be- 
cause their  owti  sons  might  be  found  among  the  guilty.  Such  was 
tlie  conduct  of  a  sufiicient  number  of  a  church,  consisting  of  more 
than  seven  hundred  members,  to  jnit  a  stoj)  to  a  case  of  christian 
discipline,  which  they  had  unanimously  n\solved  to  jnirsue :  Math. 
X.  37,  *^Hethatlovelh  son  or  dnvghicr  viorc  than  me  is  not  worthy 
of  me:' 

The  personal  hostility  of  the family,  residing  originally  in 

an  adjoining  town,  was  another  caus<'  of  exciting  opposition    to 
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Mr.  Edwards,  amonc;  tlie  peoplo  of  Northampton.  This  hostility 
originateil,  dnrin«*;  tlie  revival  of  rolisjion  in  1734.  At  that  time, 
there  was  a  prcvailinjii;  tendency,  in  the  connly,  and  the  pi*ovince, 
towards  Arminianisni;  an<l  the  indivi(hial,  with  wliom  this  hostility 
cornnirnccd,  appears  to  have  l)een  strongly  hiassed  in  its  favour. 
When  Mr.  Kdwards  came  forward  pnhlicly  to  oppose  it,  par- 
ticularly in  his  discourses  on  .Justification,  with  so  mucli  talent 
and  success ;  he  \\\o\vj\\\  proper  to  interfere,  and  in  a  sense  to  de- 
mand, that  ]Mr.  I^d wards  should  desist  from  the  undertaking.  His 
failure  to  comply  wilh  this  demand  occasioned  a  violent  hostility ; 
which,  being  only  rendertMl  rancourous  by  the  publication  of  these 
discourse's,  and  by  the  fninness  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  doing  what  ho 
believed  to  bt^  bis  own  duty,  was  at  length  communicated  to  vari- 
ous members  of  the  family  of  a  superior  character,  residing  in  more 
distant  parts  of  the  country.  For  the  fourteen  years  following  that 
revival,  the  individual  in  question,  a  near  relative  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
often  too  visiting  Northampton,  and  always  riding  by  his  house,  re- 
fused except  in  three  instances  to  enter  his  door;  though  Mr.  Ed- 
wards regularly  callenl  on  him  and  his  family,  and,  according  to  his 
own  statement  in  a  subsequent  leltcir,  did  all  in  his  }X)wer  to  win 
his  kindness.  Probably  nothing  could  more  effectually  have  rivet- 
ted  this  hostility,  and  rendered  the  breach  irremediable,  than  the 
attempt  made  by  Mr.  Edwards  to  change  the  views  of  the  church 
at  Northampton,  and  of  the  country  at  large,  as  to  the  qualifications 
for  christian  connnunion,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  sentiments  of 
Mr.  Stoddard.  When  the  difliculties  in  the  church  had  fairly 
commenced,  this  gentleman  came  often  to  Northampton,  to  advise 
whh  the  leaders  of  die  o})position,  and  threw  his  whole  influence 
into  that  scale.  His  brotiier,  also,  residing  at  a  distance,  warmly 
espoused  die  same  cause,  and  continued,  as  long  as  he  resided  in 
the  country,  the  confidential  friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
enemies.  When  that  brother  went  abroad,  he  himself  discharged 
the  same  oflice,  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  regularly  helping  for- 
ward die  S[)irit  of  disajfection  and  hostility,  until  the  separation  was 
effected. 

But  the  prime  cause  of  this  unhappy  event,  and  that,  witiiout 
which  it  would  not  have  taken  place,  was  the  change  in  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' views,  respecting  the  qualifications  for  communion  at  the 
I-iord's  Supper.  Having  been  educated  in  a  church,  in  which  a 
stricter  practice  had  prevailed,  he  had  some  degree  of  hesitation 
about  die  correctni»ss  of  the  other  mode,  even  at  the  time  of  Iiis 
ordination.  But  he  never  had  examined  the  subject;  the  contro- 
versy resi)eciing  it  was  over,  and  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  sub- 
ject of  discussion  in  the  country ;  die  clergy  and  Uicir  churches  had 
taken  their  sides,  and  great  numbers  of  both  throughout  New- 
England,  and  almost  all  in  die  immediate  vicinity,  had  adopted  the 
lax  method ;  other  churches  were  becoming  more  and  more  fa- 
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vourable  to  it;  his  own  colleague  and  grandfather,  the  man,  wlioni 
from  his  infancy  he  liad  been  taught  to  regard  witJi  the  liighest  ve- 
neration, the  man,  every  where  known  as  "  the  venerable  Stod* 
dard,"  tlic  man  of  wisdom,  and  piety,  and  of  commanding  influ- 
ence, not  only  at  Northampton,  but  throughout  the  province,  had 
been  its  champion ;  no  very  able  work,  on  the  otlier  side  of  the 
question,  had  then  been  written;  many  arguments  of  great  plausi- 
bility coidd  certainly  be  adduced  in  its  favour ;  and  many  clergy- 
men, of  sound  understanding  and  unquestioned  piety,  had  been 
convinced  by  tliese  arguments,  diat  tliis  was  the  mode  of  admission 
pointed  out  in  tlie  word  of  God  :  in  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
surprizing  that  a  young  man  of  iwenty-three  should  conclude,  that 
thepractico  was  probably  right,  and  adopt  it  of  course. 

The  change,  in  Mr.  Edwards'  views  on  diis  subject,  did  not  take 
place  suddenly,  but  was  the  result  of  time  and  circumstances,  and 
tlie  effect  of  long  and  laborious  investigation.  Jn  the  re\'ival  of 
1734,  a  considerable  number  of  those,  who  became  communi- 
cants, appear  to  have  discovered,  uhimately,  no  evidence  of  the 
christian  character,  and  no  interest  in  religion.  They  were  mem- 
bers of  the  christian  church,  without  one  characteristic  to  qualify 
them  for  belonging  to  it.  Tiiis  fact,  unquestionably,  led  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  doubt  the  propriety  of  tlieir  admission.  Jlis  doubts  must 
have  been  greatly  strengthened,  in  the  subsequent  revival  of  1740; 
when  a  stiU  larger  number  of  tlie  same  description  appear  to  have 
been  admitted;  and,  especially,  when  he  saw  them,  in  1744,  uni- 
ting their  whole  strengdi  and  influence  to  prevent  the  wholesome 
discipline  of  the  church,  and  drawing  after  them  great  numbers  of 
a  better  character.  These  events  of  providence  must  have  set  in 
a  striking  light  the  absurdity,  and  tlie  danger,  of  unsanctified  pro- 
fessions. 

The  more  Mr.  P^dwards  examined  the  subject,  die  more  were 
Ills  convictions  strengthened,  tiiat  the  prevailing  mode  of  admission 
was  irrational  and  unscrij)tural.  As  he  knew  that  the  question  was 
a  practical  one,  one  on  which  he  must  act,  when  his  mind  was  ful- 
ly made  up,  and  that  his  acting  against  tlie  lax  mode  of  admission, 
(to  which  his  conscience  would  of  course  constrain  him,  if  he  was 
ultimately  convinced  that  it  was  unlawful,)  would  be  followed  with 
important  consequences,  not  only  to  himself  and  his  family,  but  to 
the  people  of  Nortliampton,  and  to  the  whole  church  of  the  Pro- 
vince ;  he  read,  whh  care,  every  treatise  he  could  find,  in  favour  of 
the  lax  mode  of  admission,  and  endeavoured  to  allow  every  argu- 
ment on  that  side  its  full  weight ;  that,  if  at  lengdi  compelled  to 
take  the  other  side,  he  might  certainly  know  that  it  was  the  side  of 
truth,  and  that  no  argument  could  shake  it. 

It  should  here  be  remembered,  that,  while  Mr.  Edwards  was 
thus  carefully  and  conscientiously  examining  this  subject,  he  per- 
fectly knew,  that  he  could  not  openly  take  the  side  of  strict  com- 
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muiiion,  without  imminent  hazard  of  sacrificing  the  comfort  and 
hopes  of  himself  and  his  family.  The  ciiurch  and  jwople  of  North- 
ampton, with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  were  most  bigotcdly  at- 
tached to  the  other  mode :  some  of  tliem,  because  they  believed  it 
the  scriptural  mode,  and  conscientiously  regarded  the  sacrament 
as  a  convening  ordinance ;  others,  because  it  was  the  lax  mode, 
and  of  course  grateful  to  a  mind  governed  by  lax  principles  ;  and 
all,  because  it  had  been  introduced  and  defended  by  Mr.  Stoddard, 
and  had  now  been  practised  for  nearly  half  a  centur}''.  If  he  es- 
poused the  stricter  mode,  he  must  come  out  publicly  in  its  defence, 
and  of  course  in  direct  opposition,  to  his  grandfather.  The 
churches  and  clcrg)'  of  the  county,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice, 
were  absohitely  determined  to  mahuuin  that  mode,  and  would,  in 
that  case,  be  decidedly  opi)osed  to  him.  The  minister  of  Spring- 
field had  not  forgotten  the  oj)position,  made  by  him  to  his  own  set- 
dement.     Four  others  of  the  clergy  were  connected  with  the 

family,  and  accustome<l  to  act  with  them  of  course.  Numbers 
of  the  clerg}',  were  eidier  openly  or  covertly  Arminian  in  senti- 
ment ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  successful  attacks  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards on  their  own  system  of  faith  and  practice,  w^ere  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  his  friends.  He  was  past  forty-five  years  of  age ; 
he  was  almost  wholly  whhout  proi)erty ;  and  he  had  eight  children 
all  dependent  on  his  salary  lor  their  support.  That  salary  was 
die  largest  salary  paid  by  any  country  congregation  in  New-Eng- 
land. If  he  came  out  openly  on  this  side,  he  well  knew  that  his 
church  and  people,  in  a  l)ody,  would  turn  against  him,  and  demand 
his  dismission ;  ajid  that  the  clergy  and  churches  of  the  county, 
who  would  in  all  probability  be  tlie  umpires  in  case  of  any  contro- 
versy, would,  with  scarce  an  exroj)tion,  side  with  his  jieople. 
Rare  indeed  is  the  inistance,  in  which  any  individual  has  entered 
on  the  investigation  of  a  diflicult  point  in  casuistry,  with  so  many 
motives  to  bias  his  judgment.  Yet  ]\Ir.  Edwards,  in  examining 
the  arguments  on  both  sides,  seems  from  the  beginning  to  havo 
risen  above  eveiy  personal  consideration,  and  to  have  been  guided 
only  by  his  conscience!.  At  every  step  of  his  progress  towards 
the  uhimate  n^sult,  he  saw  these  accumulated  evils  before  him ; 
and,  when  his  mind  at  length  decided,  that  he  could  never  more, 
witli  a  clear  conscience,  receive  any  one  into  the  church,  upon 
the  lax  plan  of  admission ;  he  threw  himself  on  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  a  faithful  God  with  the  very  trust  and  courage  of  a 
martyr. 

Having  thus  found,  that  a  minute  sur\'ey  of  the  causes,  w^hich 
led  to  the  dismission  of  Mr.  Edwards,  only  ser\'es  to  exhibit  his 
evangelical  integrity,  and  the  general  excellence  of  his  christian 
character,  in  a  clearer  and  stronger  light ;  we  will  now  review  the 
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conduct  of  the  various  parties,  connected  with  this  unhappy  contro- 
versy, from  its  commencement  to  its  close. 

The  time  and  manner,  adopted  by  Mr.  Edwards,  for  making  his 
sentiments  known,  are  wortliy  of  our  observation.  Several  years 
before  the  ultimate  crisis,  his  mind  was  so  far  settled  as  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  enquiry,  that  ho  found,  imless  he  could  obtain  more 
light  with  regard  to  it,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  receive 
any  one  into  the  church,  according  to  ilie  existing  mode  of  admis- 
sion. At  diis  time,  he  "  freely  and  openly  expressed  tiiis  opinion, 
before  several  of  the  people ;  which  occasioned  it  to  be  talked  of 
among  many  in  the  town,  and  in  various  parts  of  tlie  land."  In 
the  work  on  Religious  Affections,  albo,  he  intentionally  gave  very 
explicit  intimations  of  his  liews  of  Visible  Christians,  and  of  tlie 
nature  of  a  Christian  Profession  ;  particularly,  in  the  following  re- 
marks :  "  A  Profession  of  Christianity  implies  a  profession  of  all, 
that  belongs  to  tlie  essence  of  Christianity. — ^The  ])rofession  must  be 
of  the  tiling  professed.  For  a  man  to  profess  Christianity,  is  for  him 
to  declare  that  he  has  it;  and  therefore,  so  much  as  belongs  to  a 
true  definition  of  a  thing,  so  much  is  essential  to  a  true  declaration 
of  that  thing.  If  we  taJce  only  a  part  of  Christianity,  and  leave  out 
an  essential  part ;  what  we  take  is  not  Christianity,  because  some- 
thing of  the  essence  of  it  is  wanting.  So  if  we  profess  only  a  part, 
and  leave  out  an  essential  part ;  what  we  profess  is  not  cluistianity. 
Thus,  in  order  to  a  profession  of  christianit}',  wc  must  profess,  that 
we  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiali, — and  that  Jesus  made  satis- 
faction for  our  sins,  and  other  essential  doctrines  of  tlie  Gospel ; 
because  a  belief  of  these  things  is  essential  to  Christianity.  But 
other  things  are  as  essential  to  religion,  as  an  orthodox  belief; 
which,  of  course,  it  is  as  necessary  that  we  should  profess,  in  order 
to  our  being  truly  said  to  profess  Christianity.  Tlius,  it  is  essential 
to  Christianity,  that  we  repent  of  our  sins,  that  we  be  convinced  of 
our  own  sinfulness,  that  wc  are  sensible  we  have  justly  exposed 
ourselves  to  tlie  WTath  of  God,  that  our  hearts  renounce  all  sin,  tliat 
we  do  with  our  whole  hearts  embrace  Christ  as  our  only  Saviour, 
that  we  love  him  above  all,  that  wc  are  willing  for  his  sake  to  for- 
sake all  that  we  have,  and  that  we  give  up  ourselves  to  be  entirely 
and  forever  his.  These  things  as  truly  belong  to  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  as  the  belief  of  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ; 
and  therefore,  the  profession  of  them  as  much  belongs  to  a  chris- 
tian profession. — And,  as  to  those  things,  which  christians  should 
express  in  their  profession, — they  ought  to  express  their  repentance 
oi  sin — their  conviction,  that  God  would  be  just  in  tiieir  damnation 
— their  faith  in  Christ,  and  reliance  on  him  as  their  Sa\'iour,  and 
joyfully  receiving  his  Gospel — ^their  reliance  on  his  righteousness 
and  strength,  and  their  devotion  to  him  as  their  only  Lord  and 
Saviour — ^that  they  give  up  themselves  entirely  to  Christ,  and  to 
God  dirough  him — their  willingness  of  heart  to  embrace  religion. 
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witli  all  its  difliculties,  and  to  walk,  in  a  way  of  obedience  to  God, 
universally,  and  perscveringly — and  that  all  tlieir  hearts  and  souls 
arc  in  those  engagcmcirts  to  be  the  Lord's,  and  forever  to  serve 
him. — Hence,  to  entitle  men  to  full  esteem  and  charity  as  sincere 
professors  of  Christianity,  there  must,  according  to  the  rules  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  be  a  visibly  holy  life,  and  a  profession, 
eitlier  expressing,  or  plainly  implying,  the  diings  which  have  been 
mentioned.""*^  Plainly,  no  reader  of  tlie  preceding  passages  could 
be  at  a  loss,  as  to  the  views,  which  the  writer  tiien  entertained,  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  christian  profession. 

These  declarations,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Edwards,  were  all  that 
he  ought  to  have  made,  before  he  was  called  to  act ;  and  it  so  hap* 
pened,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that,  from  the  case  of  discipline 
in  1744,  to  December,  1748,  not  a  solitar)'  individual  offered  him- 
self, as  a  candidate  for  admission  to  tlie  church.  The  church,  as  a 
body,  by  their  conduct  on  that  occasion,  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  believe,  had,  in  a  very  dreadful  manner,  grieved  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit ;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  tliough  Mr.  Edwards  preach- 
ed with  the  same  faithfulness  and  power  as  in  1727,  in  1734,  and 
in  1740,  and  as  he  had  preached  at  Leicester  and  Enfield,  where 
God  had  signally  acknowledged  and  blessed  his  labours,  the  work 
of  conviction  and  conversion  was,  during  this  long  uiterval,  wholly 
unknown.  When,  however,  the  first  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  church  presented  himself,  Mr.  Edwards,  with  entire  openness 
and  frankness,  informed  tlie  Committee  of  llie  Church,  tliat  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  with  a  clear  conscience,  to  receive  him,  without 
a  profession  of  personal  religion.  At  the  same  time,  he  proposed 
to  deliver  the  reasons  of  his  opinion  from  the  pulpit ;  but  to  this,  the 
Committee  wholly  refused  their  consent. 

The  Treatise  on  the  Qualifications  for  Communion,  on  various 
accounts,  here  deserves  our  notice.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, for  the  perusal  of  his  people,  because  they  would  not  allow 
him  to  preach  on  the  subject.  It  was  prepared  with  a  full  convic- 
tion, that,  as  to  the  people  of  Nordiampton,  it  would  be  prepared 
in  vain ;  with  a  conviction  diat  most  of  tliose,  who  would  not  hear 
him  preach  to  tliem  on  the  subject  from  die  desk,  would  not  read 
it  from  the  press,  and  that  those  of  tliem,  who  did  read  it,  could 
not  read  it  with  calmness  and  candour,  it  was  prepared  with  un- 
exampled rapidity — only  nine  or  ten  w^eeks  having  elapsed,  from 
the  time  it  was  commenced,  till  it  was  in  die  printer's  hands — and 
this  too,  in  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  extensive  ])arish, 
and  all  the  multifarious  demands  of  a  parochial  contest.  Yet, 
it  is  merely  a  work  of  calm,  logical  reasoning,  without  a  solitary  re- 
mark indicative  of  excitement,  or  feeling,  in  the  author,  or  the 
slightest  intimation,  in  any  part  of  it,  that  it  was  written  in  die  heat 
— ^— — ^^— — ^— ^ — ■--  ■    ■       ■  .1  ■  - -■■■    I  ^.  ^ 

*  See  vol.  V.  pp.  •>T9— 2IM. 
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of  a  personal  controversy.  No  mind  could  act  thus,  in  circumstan- 
ces like  these,  which  had  not  learned,  in  a  degree  unusual,  if  not 
singular,  the  duty  of  trusting  in  the  all-sufficiency  of  God,  and  of 
}4elding  a  holy  and  unreserved  submission  to  his  will. 

The  offer  made  hy  Mr.  Edwards  to  his4)cople,  April  13th,  1749, 
just  before  tliis  Treatise  was  ready  for  the  press,  while  it  indicates 
in  a  very  striking  manner,  the  candour,  integrity  and  disinterested- 
ness, of  his  mind,  also  shows  the  exact  ground  which  he  took  at  the 
opening  of  the  controversy : — "  I,  the  subscriber,  do  hereby  signify 
and  declare,  that,  if  my  people  will  wait  till  the  book  I  am  prepar- 
ing, relative  to  the  admission  of  members  into  the  church,  is  pub- 
lished, I  will  resign  the  ministry  over  tliis  church,  if  die  church  desires 
it,  after  they  have  had  opportunity  pretty  generally  to  read  my  said 
book,  anddiey  have  asked  advice  of  a  Council  mutually  chosen,  and 
followed  their  advice,  with  regard  to  the  regular  steps  to  be  taken  pre- 
vious to  tlieir  vote  :  Provided  none  of  the  brethren  be  pernutted  to 
vote,  but  such  as  have  eiUier  read  it,  or  heard  from  the  pulpit  what 
I  have  to  say,  in  defence  of  the  doctinne  which  is  the  subject  of  it; 
and  tliat  a  regular  Comicil  do  approve  of  my  thus  resigning  my 
pastoral  oiSiee  over  tliis  church."  Jlr.  Edwards  well  knew,  that, 
at  the  time  of  his  ordination,  the  Church  at  Northampton  had  been 
committed  to  his  especial  care  ;  that  he  had  then  received  a  most 
solemn  charge  to  "  feed  the  flock  of  God,  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  him  an  overseer ;"  diat  he  was  directly  responsi- 
ble to  Christ,  for  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this  duty,  and 
tliat  he  could  not  voluntarily  relinquish  his  charge,  except  for  rea- 
sons of  the  most  weighty  character.  He  could  not,  therefore,  think 
of  resigning  it,  witliout  using  every  lawful  means  in  his  power,  to 
bring  them  acquainted  with  what  he  fully  believed  to  be  taught  in 
the  word  God,  relative  to  a  subject,  which  was  most  intimately  con- 
nected widi  the  purity  and  prosperity  of  that  church,  and  of  die 
whole  Church  of  Christ.  This,  he  at  once  claimed  as  his  right, 
and  insisted  on  as  his  duty.  If  he  consented  to  a  separation,  be- 
fore he  had  had  such  an  opportunity  of  declaring  to  them  tlic  truth  of 
God  on  this  subject,  he  knew  not  how  to  justify  himself,  before  the 
judgment-scat  of  Christ.  At  die  same  time,  he  oflcred  voluntarily 
to  resign  his  office,  after  he  had  had  this  opportunity,  if  riiey  were 
not  satisfied,  that  his  views  of  the  subject  were  scriptural ;  provided 
a  regular  Ecclesiastical  Council  should  sanction  such  resignation. 
No  offer  could  be  more  fair  than  this.  It  left  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  question  to  the  people  themselves,  after  Uiey  had  read,  or 
heard,  what  he  had  to  offer  with  regard  to  it.  This  proves,  con- 
clusively, that,  in  opposing  for  a  while  Uieir  violent  measures,  in 
endeavouring  to  procure  his  dismission,  he  aimed  simply  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  own  conscience,  and  to  prevent  his  people 
from  committing,  what  he  regarded  as  a  most  aggravated  sin, 
that  of  rejecting  him  as  their  minister,  without  giving  him  any  op- 
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portiinity  to  lay  before  them  what  God  had  taught  them,  respectbg 
the  subject  in  question. 

The  refusal  of  the  people  to  suffer  Mr.  Edwards  to  preach  to  tlieni, 
on  the  Qualitications  for  Communion,  was  a  sin  of  no  ordhiary  mag- 
nitude. The  strict  mode  of  admission  was  the  primitive  mode,  in 
all  the  New  England  churches.  It  was  so  in  tlie  Church  of  North- 
ampton, and  had  prevailed  in  that  church  for  fortj^-four  years. 
Tlie  lax  method  had  been  publicly  condcumed  by  the  General  Sy- 
nod of  Massachusetts,  in  1G79,  as  a  great  and  public  sin,  which 
provoked  the  judgments  of  heaven,  and  which  must  be  repented  of, 
and  put  awiiy,  il'  tliOMJ  judgments  were  to  be  averted.  Of  tliis 
Synoil  INIr.  Stoddard  was  a  member,  and  had  himself  joined  in 
this  very  vote.  It  had  been  introduced  into  the  Church  of  North- 
ampton, without  any  vote  of  the  church,  or  alteration  of  their  ori- 
ginal Platform,  by  Mr.  Stoddard's  forming  a  short  profes^on,  for 
tlie  candidates  for  admission,  agreeably  to  his  own  views,  and  the 
church  submitting,  though  not  widiout  uneasiness,  to  his  authority. 
The  great  body  of  wise  and  good  men,  in  the  church  at  lai^e,  and 
in  New  England,  had  been,  and  still  were,  in  favour  of  tlie  primi- 
tive mode ;  and  the  great  majority  of  the  ministers  and  churches  in 
New  England  still  adhered  to  it.  Many  arguments,  and  tliose  of 
great  apparent  force,  could  certainly  be  alleged  from  the  word 
of  God,  in  favour  of  that  mode,  and  against  tlic  other.  Mr. 
Edwards  was  tlieir  pastor,  and  spiritual  watclmian  and  guide,  set 
over  them  by  divuie  a])pointment,  to  teach  them  the  truth  of  God, 
and  to  guard  them  against  error.  He  was  required  by  Him,  whose 
commission  he  bore,  to  declare  to  them  tlie  whole  counsel  of  (Sod, 
and  to  maintain  the  Discipline  of  the  Church  in  its  purity.  They 
had  seen  his  preaching  honoured  of  God,  far  beyond  that  of 
any  other  clcra:yman  in  America.  They  acknowledged  him  to  be, 
and  boasted  of  him  as  being,  a  preacher  of  singular  talents  and  wis- 
dom ;  0110,  whose  reasoning  powers  were  of  the  highest  order,  and 
who  shed  uncommon  light  on  the  sacred  scriptures.  Such  already 
was  his  character,  throughout  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  throughout 
England  and  Scotland.  As  their  minister,  it  was,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, his  plain  right,  and  obvious  duty,  to  preach  to  them  his 
own  views  of  truth,  on  that  subject,  and  on  every  other;  and  it  was 
as  certainly  their  duty  to  hear  what  he  preached,  and  to  examine, 
witli  docility  and  prayer,  whether  he  did  not  tell  tliem  the  trutli. 
Waiving  the  direct  assertion  of  diis  right,  he  came  and  distinctly 
offered  to  preach  to  them  on  the  subject.  He  told  tliem,  diat  he 
had  examined  it  with  the  utmost  care  and  attention,  giving  tlie  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  prevailing  mode  all  the  weight  and  con- 
sideration which  he  honesdy  could  ;  diat,  as  the  resuh  of  diis  ex- 
amination, his  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  proceed  in  that 
mode  any  longer,  and  that  he  wished  to  lay  before  them,  from  the 
woril  of  God,  those  arguments  by  which  his  own  mind  had  been 
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cxmvmced.  Tliis  proposal  they  rejected,  in  the  most  direct  and 
explicit  manner,  and  tliat  in  numerous  instances.  They  did  so,  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Church,  when  Mr.  Edwards  first  proposed 
it;*  m  the  Precinct  meeting  ;f .  in  the  meeting  of  the  Churcii  ;J 
and  in  every  subsequent  meeting  of  each  of  tliesc  bodies,  when  the 
subject  was  proposed.  Mr.  Edwards  also  urged  them  repeatedly, 
andf  by  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  submit  die  question  to  the 
neighoouring  ministers,  all  but  one  of  whom  were  on  their  side, 
Whether  he  had  not  a  right  to  preach  on  the  point  in  controversy, 
and  whether  it  was  not  reasonable  diat  they  should  hear  him ;  but 
they  refused.  He  dien  told  them,  that  they  might  employ  any 
ministers  they  chose,  to  preach  in  his  pulpit  on  the  other  side,  and 
in  answer  to  his  arguments ;  but  they  still  refused.^  Nay,  ttiey 
wcnild  not  even  give  him  an  opportunity  to  state  the  reasons  of  his 
opinion,  in  private  conversation. 

The  reason  they  assigned,  why  tliey  would  not  suffer  him  to 
preach,  unfolds  the  actual  state  of  tlieir  minds.  It  was,  because 
Aeyftaredj  that  his  preachiiig  would  make  parties  in  the  town.  In 
other  words,  the  great  body  of  the  people  were  now  united  against 
Mr.  Edwards;  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  were  resolved  on  his 
dismission ;  and  they  were  afraid,  if^  he  should  preach  liis  senti- 
ments, that  he  would  convince  a  large  number  of  them  that  he  was 
right,  and  thus,  by  making  a  party  in  his  own  favour,  defeat  the 
measure  on  which  they  had  resolved.  This  was  the  same  as  to 
acknowledge,  that  the  people  at  large  had  not  examined  the  ques- 
tion, and  that,  if  they  were  to  hear  die  discourses  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
so  many  of  diem  would  probably  be  led,  by  the  force  of  argument, 
to  embrace  his. 5ide  of  the  question  in  dispute,  as  to  hazard  the  suc- 
cess of  their  measures.  Thus,  when  it  was  pre-eminently  their 
duty  to  hear  the  counsel  of  God,  on  a  great  practical  question, 
deeply  interesting  to  their  welfare  as  a  church,  they  deliberately  and 
repeatedly  refused  to  hear  it,  when  brought  to  them  by  the  man,whom 
CSod  had  appointed  to  declare  it  to  them ;  and  for  the  express  reason, 
dnt  they  leared  his  arguments  might  convince  great  numbers  of 
them,  tint  they  were  in  the  wrong.  This  was,  as  a  church  and 
feoflLe,  deliberately  to  reject  the  counsel  of  Crod,  and  to  declare,  that 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  without  examination,  and  would  pur- 
sue their  own  course,  whether  God  approved  of  it,  or  not. 

Tlie  same  spirit  was  exhibited,  with  regard  to  the  Treatise  on 
the  Scriptural  Qualifications  for  Communion.  The  ardour,  mani- 
iested  on  die  part  of  numbers,  to  hdve  it  printed,  did  not  arise 
from  a  desire  to  read  it,  and  examine  its  arguments,  but  from  a 
wish  to  remove  the  objection,  raised  against  proceeding  to  ultimate 
measures,  that  the  people  had  had  no  opportunity  to  hear  Mr.  Ed- 
wards' sentiments.     When  die  work  was  published,  the  reading  of 
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it  was  disroiiraged ;  and  wliPii  numbers  of  those  who  reaH  % 
convinced  of  the  suuhiliiess  of  tlio  arj^Hmeiits,  iIil*  town,  1 
generally  reading  it,  helil  repeated  meetings,  and  byvoteapplh 
two  different  elerjiyinen  to  answer  it. 

The  nest  proposal  of  Mr.  Edwards*to  the  church,  that  a  C 
dl,  mutually  chosen,  should  be  called,  to  consider  of  tiie  subsii 
controversy  between  pastor  and  people,  and  give  their  advice,  ti 
what  course  should  be  taken  to  bring  it  to  an  issue,  and  what  d 
be  done  lo  promote  tlie  church's  peace  and  prosperity;  wan 
precisely  that,  which  justice  and  the  platfonn  of  the  chnrchesi 
quired,  that  the  Coininiitee  of  the  church,  with  only  one  dissenlk 
made  a  report,  advising  its  acceptance.  The  church  refuse^ 
comply,  on  the  ground,  that  they  might  be  ensnared  and  ram 
as  such  a  Council  might  recommend  some  adjustment  of  tbe  e 
ing  difficulties,  to  which  the  church  would  not  agree,  and  ; 
might  also  advise  to  tlie  admission  of  those  individuals,  who  i 
willing  to  make  a  hill  profession  of  rehgion. 

The  plan,  adopted  and  pursued  from  the  commencement  to>fl 
close  of  tlie  controversy,  of  bringing  eveiy  measure  primarilj'  f 
fore  the  Precinct  meeling,-|-  of  deiiberanng  and  resolvitig  ti — 
there,  and  then  of  recommending  to  the  church  to  adopt  itj  ... 
specimen  of  craft  and  managcmeot,  worthy  of  a  political  cabal, 
tlie  Precinct  meeting,  they  could  pursue  their  own  measures  v  ^^_ 
out  interruption ;  for  Mr,  Edwards  could  not  be  present.  Ilere^ 
they  could  make  any  representation,  and  employ  any  means  of  ex- 
citement; for  tliey  had  the  whole  Town  to  work  apoii.  Here, 
men  of  all  characters  could  meoi,  and  vote  what  should  be  dpne  in 
a  church  of  Christ ;  and  then,  retiring  and  separating,  coutd  find 
that  their  measures  were  voted  over  again,  when  those  of  thor 
number,  who  were  members  of  that  church,  had  assembled  bj 
themselves. 

The  controversy,  respecting  the  choice  of  a  Council,  exUbit; 
the  parties  in  a  similar  light.  A  Mmual  Council  is,  ex  vi  trrmim, 
R  Council,  in  the  choice  of  which,  each  of  two  contending  parora 
stands  on  an  equal  footing,  or  has  an  equal  advantage.  It  u  i 
Coiuicil,  mutually  chosen:  either  by  both  parties  agrcping  uprai  all 
the  members,  or  by  each  ciiooang  half  of  the  mcmliers.  Bui  if 
each  may  choose  half  of  the  members,  each  may  certainly  say,  wiw 
they  shaUbe.  Any  attempt  to  restrict  the  choice  ofone  pany,  is  there- 
fore a  direct  invasion  of  his  right,  a  gross  perveraon  of  justice,  mi 
a  complete  subversion  of  tiie  principles,  onwluch  thegm-emmatfitf 
the  churches  in  Massachusetts  was  founded. 
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Mr.  Edwards,  diereforc,  had  a  perfect  right  to  select  his  own 
lialf  of  the  Council;  and  justice  to  himself  and  his  family  demand- 
ed it.     Had  he  originally  asserted  this  right,  and  persevered  in  the 
assertion,  no  uhimate  measure  could  have  hcen  adopted,  hut  by  a 
Ck>uncil  fairly  chosen,  and  equally  balanced.     For  the  sake  of 
peace,  he  unfortunately  relinquished  a  part  of  diis  claim,  in  the  out- 
set; and  then,  botli  the  Precinct  and  die  Church  were  determined, 
that  he  should  relinquish  the  remainder.     Under  the  pretence,  that 
the  Platform  recommended  Councils  to  be  taken,  generally,  from 
churches  in  the  vicinity ,  they  insisted,  diat  die  choice  of  both  par- 
ties should  be  confined  to  the  county  of  Hampshire.     This  was  a 
mere  pretence ;  for  neither  die  church  of  Northampton,  nor  any 
otlier  church,  in  die  county  or  out  of  it,  had  ever  adhered  to  this 
recommendation ;  and  that  church  had  even  been  represented  in 
the  Councils  of  other  provinces.     The  church  perfectly  knew,  that 
only  one  church  in  die  vicinity,  and  only  two  churches  and  three 
ministers  in  the  county,  sided  with  Mr.  Edwards,  diat  the  subject 
ill  controversy  had  excited  sharp  contention,  that  many  of  the  min- 
isters and  churches  of  the  county  had  warmly  disapproved  of  the 
course,  pursued  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  advocatiug  the  cause  of  strict 
admissnon,  that  three  of  the  ministers  of  die  county  w^ere  connected 
with  the family,*  and  that  one  of  themf  was  personally  oppo- 
sed to  him,  from  his  having  publicly  defended  die  proceedings  of 
the  Council,  which  refused  to  ordain  him.     They  perfecdy  knew, 
therefore,  that,  if  the  Council  were  taken  exclusively  from  the 
county,  almost  every  mdividual  in  it  would  be  on  their  side,  and 
opposed  to  Mr.    Edwards,    on    the   very    question   in  dispute. 
This  was  the  reason,  why  dicy  contended  so  earnestly,  for  a  Coun- 
cil exclusively  from  die  county.     Probably  no  example  of  injusuce, 
as  to  the  choice  of  umpires,  more  palpable  and  shameless,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  records  of  controversy.     They  were  resolved  to  have 
DO  Council,  unless  one,  whose  decision  diey  could  know  before- 
hand .would  be  in  dieir  favour. 

The  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  first  Council,  as  to  die 
points  submitted  to  diem,  is  scarcely  less  deserving  of  censure. 
One  of  these  points  was,  w^helher  Mr.  Edwards  had  not  a  right  to 
go  out  of  die  county,  in  selecting  his  part  of  the  (^onncil ;  another, 
whether  he  had  not  a  right  to  preach  on  the  (|ualifi(*ations  for  com* 
luunion,  and  whedier  it  was  not  reasonable  that  the  peojile  should 
hear  him.  The  members  of  the  Council,  in  conversation  with  the 
parties,  acknowledged  freely,  that  these  were  rights,  which  Mr. 
Edwards  could  indisputably  challenge ;  but  utterly  neglected  to  say 
so  in  their  Result.     Their  private  conversations,  diey  well  knew. 


*>  Two  of  tiirs4>,  and  lliu  brolhcr  ufUie  third,  were  actually  selected  hy  (1im 
Church,  for  the  DcciHivu  (^uuncil. 
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Mr.  Edwards  could  make  no  use  of;  but  tlicir  Official  Award, m 
tlieir  Result,  would  have  given  him  a  very  great  advantage.  Thm 
neglect  could  not  have  been  an  oversight ;  because  Mr.  Edwards 
urged  it  upon  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  as  what  he  had  a 
perfect  right  to  demand  of  tliem  as  umpires,  that  they  should  ofi- 
cutlhj  decide  these  quesdons.  Their  failure  to  do  it,  therefore,  was 
unquestionably  owing,  either  to  their  disagreement  with  Mr.  Ed- 
wards on  the  main  question,  or  to  their  unwillingness  to  ofiend  the 
people  of  Northampton ;  and,  in  either  case,  was  wholly  incona^ 
tent  with  evangelical  integrity.*  They  had  accepted  the  office  of 
umpires,  and  had  heard  die  cause ;  and  then,  the/  would  not  ghre 
an  award  in  favour  of  one  of  the  parties,  when,  in  conversatioBy 
they  freely  owned,  before  both,  that  he  was  in  the  right.  Ph)bft» 
bly  no  similar  exam))le  can  be  found,  in  the  annals  of  Arbitratiaa. 

Wlien  Mr.  Edwards,  from  a  determination  not  to  call  a  Defini- 
tive Council,  until  he  had  done  what  lay  in  his  power  to  convince 
the  people  of  their  error,  had  commenced  a  series  of  Lectures,  on 
the  |K)int  in  controversy,  the  same  spirit  was  still  manifested ;  fiir, 
though  the  Lectures  were  well  attenaed,  more  than  half  of  the  audi- 
ence were  from  abroad,  a  large  proportion  of  the  church  and  peo- 
ple refusing  to  be  present. 

With  the  constitution  of  the  Final  Council,  the  individual  already 
referred  to,  as  personally  hostile  to  Mr.  Edwards,  and  as  the  fiiend 
and  counsellour  of  his  enemies,  could  scarcely  have  been  better 
satisfied,  had  he  selected  them  himself;  for  one  of  the  five  was  hb 
ncur  kinsman,  another  his  own  minister,  another  the  brother  of  bis 
brother-in-law,  and  the  fourdi  and  fifUi,  the  two  most  decided  op- 
|>osors  of  Mr.  Edwards  among  them  all :  one,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  defended  the  course  pursued  by  the  Council,  which  re- 
fused to  ordain  him ;  and  the  oUier,  from  violent  hostility  to  the 
system  of  doctrines,  of  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  a  most  suc- 
cessful champion.  Each  of  these  gentlemen,  also,  was  a  warm 
advocate  of  the  lax  mode  of  admission ;  and  several  of  them  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  revivals  of  religion,  and  to  the  doctrines  of  grace. 
Their  delegates  appear  to  have  been  men,  who  would  act  with  their 
ministers.  The  church  of  Cold  Spring,  one  of  tliose  selected  by 
Mr.  Edwards,  refused  to  send  its  messenger ;  and,  though  the  pas- 
tor of  thai  church  sat  and  acted  with  the  Council,  the  umpires  cho- 
sen by  Mr.  Edwards  w^ere  still  in  the  minority,  on  eveiy  vote. 
This  was  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mutual  understanding  and  agree- 
ment of  the  parties.  In  tlie  ultimate  arrangement  of  Mr.  Edwards 
and  the  people,  when  the  final  Council  was  chosen,  it  was  expli- 
citly understood,  tliat  neither  party  should  have  ad\'antage  of  the 
other  in  point  of  numbers ;  and  when  Mr.  Edwards  insisted  on  this 


-^  'I'heMs  remark*  reicr,  of  courso,  only  to  thoM,  who  wore  in  tlio  aa^ 
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imdenttandiDg,  and  declared  diat,  according  to  the  agreement  of 
the  parties,  he  was  not  bound  to  proceed  with  such  a  disparity,  the 
majority  refused  to  postpone  the  case  until  it  could  be  remedied. 
Tms  was  doing  the  very  injustice,  at  which  the  church  had  long 
aimed  in  vain. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Edwards  was  dismissed,  the  church  and  people 
voted,  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  preach  in  their  pulpit ;  and 
actuaUy  closed  it  against  him,  even  when  the^  had  no  one  else  to 
preach.  They  preferred  being  without  the  preaching  of  the  gos- 
pel, to  hearing  Mr.  Edwards.  And  of  the  conduct  of  the  church, 
when,  at  the  request  of  his  friends  m  Northampton,  but  wholly  in 
oppositioa  to  his  own  opinion,  a  Council  of  ministers  had  been  con- 
vened, to  advise  them  as  to  their  duty,  the  letter  of  Mr.  Hawley 
b  an  exposure,  which  needs  no  farther  comment. 

But  we  are  also  to  regard  this  melancholy  event,  as  brought 
about  imder  the  direct  appointment  of  an  All-wise  Providence ; 
and,  in  its  immediate  and  remote  efiects,  we  may  discover  the  ends, 
which  it  was  designed  to  answer.  Among  these,  may  be  menti(Hi- 
ed  the  following : 

It  showed,  in  a  strikmg  light,  the  instability  of  all  things,  that  de- 
pend on  man.  No  people  had  manifested  more  pride  in  their  rohi- 
ister,  or  expressed  a  stronger  attachment  towards  him ;  yet,  for 
merely  penorming  his  duty,  in  a  case  where  conscience,  and  the 
word  of  God,  platdy  allowed  him  no  alternative,  they  turned  against 
him,  and  resolved,  m  a  body,  to  drive  him  from  his  office. 

The  question  in  controversy,  between  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  peo- 
ple, was  one  of  vital  importance  to  the  puri^  and  prosperi^  of  the 
Christian  Church.  Wherever  the  lax  method  of  admission  has 
prevailed,  all  distmction  between  the  church  and  the  world  has 
soon  cea^,  and  both  have  been  blended  together.  This  question 
had  never  been  thoroughly  examined ;  and  it  needed  some  mind 
of  uncommon  powers,  to  exhibit  the  truth  with  regard  to  it,  in  a 
lieht  too  strong  to  be  ultimately  resisted.  The  controversy  at 
Northampton  compelled  Mr.  Edwards  to  examine  it,  with  the  ut- 
most care ;  and  the  result  of  his  labours  has  rendered  all  farther 
investigation  needless.  At  the  same  time,  his  character,  and  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  gave  to  his  investi- 
gations a  degree  of  fairness  and  candour,  rarely  witnessed  in  works 
of  controversy. 

The  dismission  of  Mr.  Edwards  was  an  event  of  so  singular  an 
aspect,  as  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the  whole  American  Church, 
and,  of  course,  to  rivet  that  attention  to  the  question  in  controveray 
between  him  and  his  people.  It  was  necessarv,  not  only  that  the 
sulgect  should  be  ably  treated,  by  some  powerful  advocate  of  truth, 
but  that  the  Treatise  should  be  extensively  read.  This  re^uk  was 
thus  eflbctually  secured,  at  the  time.    Axid  the  fiu^  that  Mr.  Ed- 
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wards,  a  man  whose  cliaractcr  and  writings  have  been  ao  deepfy 
interesting  to  the  church  at  large,  was  on  this  ground,  and  in  sudi 
a  manner,  dismissed  from  his  people,  has  had  great  influence,  from 
tliat  time  to  this,  in  drawmg  the  attention  of  christians  to  tliis  sub- 
ject, on  botli  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  however,  was  not  enough.     It  was  necessary,  also,  that  the 
genuine  consequences  of  tliis  mode  of  admission,  its  legitimate  ef- 
fects on  the  character  of  the  church  of  Christ,  should  be  fully  de- 
veloped ;  and  no  where,  probably,  could  this  have  been  done,  in  a 
manner  so  clear  and  striking,  and  with  such  convincing  power,  as 
in  the  church  of  Northampton.    That  church  was  preeminently 
''  a  city  set  upon  a  hill."     Mr.  Stoddard,  during  an  uncommooljf 
succe^ul  ministry,  had  drawn  die  attention  of  American  christians 
towards  it,  for  fifty-seven  years.     He  had  also  been  advants^eously 
known,  in  the  modier  country.     Mr.  Edwards  had  been  their 
minister,  for  twenty-three  years.     In  the  respect  paid  to  him,  as  a 
profound  theological  writer,  he  had  had  no  competitor  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  colonies,  and,  even  then,  could  scarcely 
find  one  in  England  or  Scotland.     He  had  also  as  high  a  reputa- 
tion for  elevated  and  fervent  piety,  as  for  superiority  of  talents. 
During  the  preceding  eighty  years,  the  church  had  been  favoured 
with  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  revivals  of  religion,  than 
any  church  in  Christendom.     The  accounts  of  several  of  these 
revivals  had  circulated  extensively,  wherever  the  English  language 
was  spoken.     The  great  body  oi  the  church  had  been  gather^, 
under  the  ministry  of  Mr.  Edwards.    Thou*  union,  as  minister 
and  people,  had  been  eminendy  prosperous  and  happy ;  so  much 
60,  that,  had  the  voice  of  Prophecy  announced  such  an  event,  as 
about  to  take  place  somewhere  in  New-England,  probably  North- 
ampton would  have  been  last  selected,  as  die  place,  where  the 
predicdon  could  have  been  fulfilled.    Tlie  truth  of  God,  during 
the  preceding  eighty  years,  but  especiaUy  during  the  preceding  twen- 
ty-seven, had  been  preached  widi  great  power  and  faidifulness,  par- 
ticularly the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  of  heart  to  salvadon ;  and 
the  church  was  united  in  receiving  the  doctrines  of  grace.     Both 
Wr.  Stoddard,  and  Mr.  Edwards  also,  while  they  received  com- 
municants without  demanding  evidence  of  dieir  piety,  did  eveiy 
thing  else,  which  diey  could  do,  to  promote  their  piety,  and  Uiat 
of  the  church  at  large.     Never  probably  was  there  a  more  advan- 
tageous opiKjrtunit)',  to  exhibit  die  genuine  influence  of  the  lax 
mode  of  admission,  on  die  piety  and  purity  of  a  church,  when,  too, 
the  most  powerful  causes  were  in  operation,  to  prevent  and  coun- 
teract dial  influence,  diau  in  die  church  of  Nordianipton.     When, 
dierefore,  die  chrisuans  of  America  beheld  die  members  of  th«t 
church  uniung  in  one  body  against  their  once  loved  and  venerated 
minister,  whose  labours  had  been  so  much  honoured  of  God  ind 
man,  resolving  at  all  hazards  to  drive  liim  from  them,  refusing 
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thniaUj  to  hear  him  declnro,  from  the  desk,  what  tlie  Holy  Spirit 
had  taught  respecting  the  subject  in  controversy,  refusing  to  read  it 
when  he  had  declared  it  from  the  press,  and  even  refusing  him  an 
<ipportumty,  to  explain  his  views  concerning  it  in  private  friendly 
conversation ;  when  they  saw  them  circulating  "  gross,  scandalous 
and  injurious,  slanders,  against  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  particular 
friends),''*  descending  to  the  arts  of  political  chicanery  to  efiect 
dieir  purpose,f  endeavouring  b  every  possible  way  to  deprive  him 
of  a  known  acknowledged  right  in  the  choice  of  die  Council,  and, 
after  his  dismission,  not  suffering  him  to  preach  to  them,  even  when 
they  could  procure  no  one  else ;  they  had  the  highest  practical  evi- 
dence of  the  tendency  of  the  lax  mode  of  admission,  to  corrupt 
the  puri^,  and  destroy  the  peace  and  prosperity,  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  So  violent  was  the  shock  given  to  the  feelings  of  men,  by 
this  strange  and  surprising  occurrence,  that  it  produced  at  the  time, 
and  has  ever  since  produced,  a  powerful  reaction  agamst  that  mode 
of  admission,  as  well  as  against  every  species  of  lax  theology  in 
principle  and  practice.  Probably  no  one  event,  of  apparently  ma- 
fienant  lepect,  ever  did  so  much,  towards  reformmg  the  churches 
<x  New-Ijig!and. 

Many  difficult  subjects  of  theology,  also,  needed,  at  that  time,  to 
be  thoroughly  examined  and  illustrated ;  and  to  this  end,  some 
individual  of  expanded  views  and  profound  penetration,  as  well 
as  of  correct  faith  and  elevated  piety,  was  to  be  found,  who 
could  nve  the  strength  of  his  talents  and  his  time  to  these  investiga- 
tions. The  providence  of  God  had  selected  Mr.  Edwards  for  this  im- 
portant office ;  but  so  numerous  and  engrossing  were  the  duties  of  the 
ministry  at  Northampton,  that,  had  he  remained  there,  he  could  not 
have  fulfilled  it,  but  m  part.  To  give  him  abundant  opportunity 
and  advantage  for  the  work  assigned  him,  he  was  taken  from  that 
busy  field,  at  the  best  time  of  life,  when  his  powers  had  gained  their 
greatest  energy,  when  the  field  of  thought  and  enquiry  had  been 
already  extensively  surveyed,  and  when  the  labours  of  the  pulpit 
were  fully  provided  for  and  anticipated ;  and  was  transferred  to 
the  retirement  and  leisure  of  a  remote  frontier  village.  There  he 
prepared,  widiin  a  litde  period,  four  of  the  ablest  and  most  valua- 
ble works,  which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  in  its  possession. 

It  is  worthy  of  our  observation,  also,  that  the  consequences  of  Mr. 
Stoddard's  error  fell  with  all  their  weight  on  his  own  grandson^ 
and  his  numerous  family.  To  this  one  cause,  they  might  attribute 
the  heaviest  trial  and  calamity  of  life.  Tliis  is  very  often,  if  not 
usually,  the  course  of  God's  providence. 

Previous  to  this  event,  Mr.  Edwards'  life  had  been  eminently 


*  Letter  of  Mr.  Hawloy. 

f  Farticalarly  in  the  Precinct  meeting  deciding,  prtiviously^  on  the  measures 
to  be  adopted  by  the  Church. 
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prosperous.  He  had  been  eligibly  settled,  and  bad  numerous  md 
respectable  friends,  and  a  promising  fiunilj.  He  bad  been  greathr 
assisted  of  God  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  had  acquired  hi|^ 
reputation,  and  very  extensive  influence.  It  appears,  however,  tt) 
be  the  lot  of  the  children  of  Crod,  to  suflfer  alEBictiixis;  and  frpm 
this  species  of  discipline,  even  those  of  distinguished  piety  aie  ooc 
exempt.  This  affliction  was  most  severe.  Where  a  minister  and 
his  people  are  united  in  love,  no  earthly  connection,  if  we  except 
that  of  marriage  and  those  subsisting  between  the  nearest  relatiom 
by  blood,  is  so  near  and  intimate.  This  connection  had  subsisted 
bng,  and  had  been  of  the  happiest  character.  Yet,  with  no  fauk 
on  his  part  to  justify  alienation,  on  theirs,  when  he  merely  obeyed 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  the  express  commaad  of  God ; 
be  found  those,  who  had  long  manifested  the  highest  esteem  and 
affection  for  him,  and  had  publicly  acknowledged  him  as  their  spi- 
ritual father,  unidng  against  him  in  one  body,  '^  wickedly  slandering 
him,"*  rejecting  every  proposal  of  accommodation,  paying  no  regpffd 
to  his  feelings,  or  the  distress  brought  on  him  and  bis  iwaoiij^  and 
resortmg  to  low  management,  and  to  gross  injustice,  Id  drive  Hm 
from  the  midst  of  them.  All  this,  however,  was  the  appointment 
of  God;  and  he  received  the  chastisement  of  his  heavenly  Father, 
with  such  exemplary  submission,  that  it  would  seem  to  hAve  beeo 
sent  upon  him,  only  to  reveal  more  fully,  the  excellence  of  his 
character. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  evident,  that,  while  the  dismission  of  llr. 
Edwards  was,  in  itse^contidered^  an  event  gready  to  be  regretted, 
it  was  at  the  same  time,  in  every  part  of  it,  most  honourable  to 
himself,  and  proved,  in  its  ultimate  consequences,  an  essential 
blessing  to  the  Church  of  Crod. 


*  Mr.  Hawley^a  Letter. 
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jfttytoJlf  from  Stoekbridge  and  from  the  Commissioners. — Visit 
'  '  4o  ISiodmidffe.'^Indian  Mission. — Housatonnucks. — Mohawks. 


•^Dksensians  of  English  inhabitants, — Mr.  Hottis^  munificence. 

^^Letter  to  Mr.  HoMnf. — Reply  oj  Rev.  Solomon  WiUiams. — 
•  'JC«*ter  to  Mr.  ErsHne. — Letter  to  Mr.  QHlespie. — First  Letter 
' '  *t9  Mr.  BoUis. — Removal  to  Stoekbridge. — Latter  to  Hon.  Mr. 
BMrnd^r^Petitton  to  General  Court. 

\  lUliur  in  December,  1750,  Mr.  Edwards  received  proposals, 
fttm  ibe  church  and  congregation  m  Stoekbridge,  to  become  their 
MwHtpr ;  and  about  the  same  time,  similar  proposals  from  the 
^CofliktSflioinBRs,  at  Boston,  of  the  '^  Society  in  London,  for 

W^TAlaJ^TaSQTHZ  GoSPEL  IN  NeW  EnOLAND,  AND  THE  PARTS  AD- 

jicxIiTy'^tDbecomethe  Missionary  of  the  Housatonnucks^  or  River 
|pdSaD3f  a  tribe  ajt  that  time  located  in  Stoekbridge  and  its  imme- 
dbte  vidiuty:.  Before  deciding  on  these  proposals,  he  went  to 
StOQkbiidg^  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1751,  and  continued  there 
dqptme  the  r^ainder  of  the  winter,  and  the  early  part  of  the  spring, 
prewHJing  both  to  the  English  inhabitants,  and,  by  the  aid  of  an  mter- 
preter^  to  the  Indians.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  accepted  of  the 
jfrnfiUion  both  of  the  Commissioners,  and  of  the  people  of  Stock- 

Inie  Indian  Mission  at  Stoekbridge  commenced  in  1735 ;  when 
die  Rev.  John  Sergeant  was  ordained  their  Missionary.  He  con- 
imifid  to  redde  there  until  his  death,  July  27th,  1749.  His  Indian 
CMlgre^tion,  originally  about  fifty  in  number,  gradually  increased, 
by  accessions  from  the  neighbounng  settlements  on  the  Housaton* 
BQck  River,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty — the  actual 
number  in  1751.  Mr.  Sergeant  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
ste^  of  their  language ;  (the  Moheekanneew  ;*)  yet,  at  the  close 
of  Ins  life^  he  had  not  made  such  progress,  that  he  could  preach  in 
It,  or  even  pray  in  it,  except  by  a  form.  He  ultimately  regretted 
Ae  time  and  labour  thus  lost,  and  expressed  the  conviction,  that  it 
woidd  be  far  better  for  his  successor  not  to  learn  the  language,  but 
to  preach  by  an  interpreter,  and  to  teach  the  children  of  the  Indians 
die  English  language,  by  the  aid  of  schoolmasters.     Very  little 


*ni0  eommonluiffia^e  of  all  the  Indiaat  in  New  England,  New-York,  New 
'  j^  PenntyWania,  and  Delaware,  except  the  Iroqnoie. 
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success  appears  to  have  atlended  his  labours,  either  anumg  the 
dians  or  the  GngUsh  congregation. 

A  school  was  established,  for  the  instruction  of  the  Indian  c1 
dren,  at  the  commencement  of  the  mission,  and  placed  under  the 
care  of  Timothy  Woodbridge,  Esq.  one  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Stockbridge,  and  characterized  by  Mr.  Edwards,  as  "  a  man  of 
very  good  abilities,  of  a  manly,  honest  and  generous  disposition,  and 
as  having,  by  his  upright  conduct  and  agreeable  manners,  secured 
the  afTections  and  confidence  of  the  Indians."     He  was  supported 
by  the  government  of  llie  Piovince,  and  devoted  himself  faithfully^i 
the  business  of  instructing  the  Indian  children ;  yet  for  a  long  ~ 
riod,  like  Mr.  Sergeant,  he  had  to   lament  tliat  so  little   suci 
attended  his  labours.     This  was  owing  to  various  causes.     The 
dians  lived  in  a  village  by  themselves,  at  a  small  distance  from 
English  settlement.     Their  children  lived  at  home  with  their  par 
and  not  in  a  boarding  school ;  and  of  course  made  htile  or  no 
gress  in  the  English  language ;  and  they  had  no  books  la  th«r( 
The  Etiglish  traders  sold  large  quantities  of  ardent  spirits  lo 
Indians,  and  in  this  way  constantly  counteracted  the  eSbrts,  madi 
do  them  good.     There  were  also  unfortunate  dissensions  au 
the  people  of  Stockbridge.     The  settlement  of  the   town 
begun,  with  a   direct  reference  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provement of  the  Indians,  in  the  immediate  vicinity.     The  lands 
of  the  Indians,  comprizing  a  very  extensive  tract,  were  secured  ~' 
them ;  and  important  privileges  were  granted  lo  the  families  off 
original  seiders,  by  ilie  Provincial  Legi^alure,  widi  reference  to 
very  object.     Unlbrtunately,  one  of  the  most  wealthy  of  those 
tiers*  appears  to  have  removed  to  Stockbridge,  with  llie  di 
amassing  a  still  lai^er  foitune,  by  his  intercourse  with  the 
settlement.     With  tliis  view,  he  formed  a  large  trading  es 
ment  in  the  neighbourhood.     From  his  wealth  and  his 
aflairs  of  some  moment,  relating  to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge, 
on  various  occasions,  entrusted  to  his  management ;  in  one  of    _ 
Mr.  Woodbridge  regarded  him  as  doing  so  great  and  palpabte 
injury,  botli  to  the  Indians  and  liie  province,  that,  taking  n  a 
neetion  with  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  he  feh  liiiitself 
to  prevent,   as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  all  intercourse  betwee 
and  tlie  Indian  settlement,  as  well  as  all  influence  which  lis 
attempt  to  exert,  over  the  affairs  of  tlie  Indians.     In  return,  I 
deavoured,  in  the  first  instance,  lo  prevent  the  Indians  from  si 
their  children  to  the  school,  and  to  render  those  parents  who 
ally  sent  them,  dissatisfied  with  Mr.  Woodbridge ;  and  at  ten] 
procure  the  dismission ,  of  that  gentleman  from  his  Sf^xunl 
This  controversy  was  of  long  continuance,  and  affected  the 

—  funilf,  klrvKdj  d 
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settlement.  The  resuh  was,  that,  although  he  amassed  considera- 
ble weakh,  he  entirely  lost  die  confidence  of  the  Indians ;  and  so 
completely  alienated  the  nunds  of  the  English  inhabitants,  that  every 
family  in  the  place,  his  own  excepted,  sided  with  his  antagonist. 
This  controversy,  for  a  long  time,  had  a  most  inauspicious  efrect  on 
the  school  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  on  the  mission  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant 

In  1739,  Mr.  Sergeant,  despairing  of  any  considerable  success 
under  the  existing  plan  of  instruction,  attempted  the  establishment 
of  an  Indian  boarding-school,  to  be  kept  at  the  expense  of  the 
English.  He  proposed,  that  the  children  should  live  in  the  fami- 
ly of  then*  instructor,  and  learn  the  English  language,  and  that  their 
time  should  be  divided  between  work  and  study,  under  difTerent 
masters.  For  some  time,  he  made  but  little  progress  in  raising 
funds  for  this  purpose,  but  at  length  was  aided  in  his  design,  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hollis,  a  clergyman  near  London, 
who  most  generously  offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  board, 
clothing  and  instruction,  of  twelve  Indian  children.*  At  tlib  time, 
no  boarding  house  was  built ;  and,  for  a  long  period,  Mr.  Sergeant 
found  it  impossible,  to  procure  a  person,  duly  qualified,  to  take 
charge  of  the  school.  To  begin  the  work,  however,  Mr.  Sergeant 
hired  as  a  temporary  teacher,  unt'd  a  competent  one  could  be  pro- 
cured, a  Capt.  Martin  Kellogg,  an  illiterate  man,  originally  a 
farmer,  and  subsequendy  a  soldier,  about  sixty  years  of  age, 
very  lame  withal,  and  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  business  of  in^ 
struction.  His  sister,  Mrs.  A^ey,  the  wife  of  a  Capt.  Ashley  of 
Suffield,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  when  a  child,  by  the  Iro- 
quois, and  perfecdy  understood  their  language,  was  the  interpreter 
of  the  English  at  Stockbridge ;  and  her  brother  having  come  to  re- 
side there,  in  consequence  of  having  no  regular  business,  was  em- 
ployed temporarily  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  for  the  want  of  a  better  in- 
structor, because  he  was  on  the  spot.  A  school  had  just  been 
commenced  under  his  auspices,  (not  however  as  a  boarding  school, 
as  no  house  could  be  (nrocured  for  the  purpose,)  when  the  French 
war  of  1744  broke  it  up ;  and  Capt.  Kellogg,  that  he  might  coo- 


*  In  Uie  •pring  of  1732,  Mr.  HoU'u  remitted  £100,  Big.  to  the  fUr,  Dr.  Col- 
man,  for  the  instmction  of  Indian  children.  In  17:14,  hairing  aeen  the  minted 
account  of  thb  Ordination  of  Meeen.  Parker,  Hinsdale  and  Seemnbe,  and  their 
nuenon  to  the  Indian  tribes  on  the  Ea§ttm  and  fVettern  bordere  of  New  Rnf  • 
land ;  he  ofiered  Dr.  C.  XiO,  tg,per  annum,  ffeter,  for  the  rapport  of  a  fourth 
Diianonary  ;  but  Dr.  C.  diwuaded  him  from  rach  an  appropriation.  In  Nov. 
1736,  Dr.  C.  received  from  Mr.  H.  jS56,fftff.  (br  the  education  of  twelve  fodiaa 
boj9  at  Honeaionnuck,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  8crfeant ;  in  Auf ,  1736,  £343, 
currency  ;  and  in  Mmj,  1740,  J&447,  9e.  eorreocjr,  for  the  Mine  object.  After 
thie  heapivopnated,atlUst,j&M,fitf.  «iiiMM%,  IbrtheiMpportajidif^^ 
of  twelve  Indian  boye,  and  eabee^oentljr  X190,  ftf .  aaoualljr,  for  the  Mipport 
and  metraction  oftweBty-lbor  Indiaa  b^c,  at  theaaoM  pbce^-^te  tf  jnawMrA 
Ui.yMukabfDr.C0immmn4X  '^ 
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dnue  to  receive  the  money  of  Mr.  Hollis,  carried  several  of  the  In- 
dian boys  to  Newington  in  Connecticut,  where  be  bad  previous^ 
resided. 

After  the  close  of  the  war,  in  1748,  Mr.  Sergeant  began  tha 
erection  of  a  house  for  a  boarding  school.  He  also  wrote  a  tetter 
to  the  nation  of  the  Mohawks,  then  residing  on  the  Mohawk  River, 
about  forty  miles  west  of  Albany,  inviting  them  to  bring  their  chiK 
dren  to  Stockbridge,  for  instruction.  But  he  did  not  tive  to  see 
either  of  these  designs  accomplished.  At  his  death,  in  1749,  aeve- 
ral  Indian  boys  were  left  in  the  hands  of  Capt.  Kellqgg,  who,  in  the 
autumn  of  1750,  not  having  heard  from  Mr.  Hollis  for  a  considenh 
ble  period,  and  supposing  him  to  be  dead,  dismissed  them  for  i 
time,  and  gave  up  his  attempt  to  form  a  schooL 

In  consequence  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Sergeant  to  the  Mohawk  tnbe, 
which  had  been  accompanied  by  a  very  kind  bvitatton  from  the 
Housatonnuck  Indians,  offering  them  a  porticxi  of  their  lands,  for  ft 
place  of  setdement,  if  they  would  come  and  reside  in  Stockbridg«i 
about  twenty  of  them,  old  and  young,  came  to  that  place,  in  1750^ 
a  short  time  before  the  removal  of  ^Mr.  Edwards  and  his  hvaak* 
The  Provincial  Legislature,  learning  this  fact,  made  provisioD  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  children,  and  Capt.  KeUogg, 
unfortunately,  was  employed  as  the  instructor.  He  never  estahHsh- 
ed  a  regular  school,  however,  but  taught  the  boys  occasionAlIj,  and 
incidentally,  and  employed  them  chiefly  in  cultivating  his  own  lands. 
He  was  then  65  years  of  age. 

Near  tlie  close  of  Mr.  Sergeant's  life,  jhe  school  for  the  Housih 
tonnuck  children,  under  Mr.  Woodbridge,  became  much  mors 
flourishing.  His  salary  was  hicreased,  the  number  of  his  pinpils 
augmented,  and  himself  left  to  act  with  less  restraint.  The  Indiaiis 
also  became  less  inclined  to  intemperance.     The  influence  of  Ae 

• family  was  likewise  extinct:  the  English  mhabitants  having,  Id  ft 

man,  taken  the  opposite  side  in  the  controversy ;  and  the  Indiaas 
regarding  Mr.  Woodbridge  as  their  best  friend,  and  his  opponent  as 
their  worst  enemy.  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  also,  at  this  period,  ftUe 
to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  a  young  Housatonnuck,  educi^ 
ted  by  himself,  of  the  name  of  John  Jrontvanonpequunnonnt^  a 
man  of  uncommon  talents  and  attainments,  as  well  as  of  sincere 
piety ;  who  appears  to  have  been  raised  up  by  Providence,  that  he 
might  become  the  interpreter  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  preaching  to  his 
countr}*men. 

Mr.  Hollis,  having  heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  Mohawks  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  supposmg  that  a  regular  boarding  school  was  establish- 
ed under  the  care  oiCapt.  Kellogg,  wrote  to  him  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  children  to  twenty-four,  who  were  to  be  maintained 
and  instructed  at  his  expense.  During  the  winter  of  1750-51 ,  the 
number  of  Mohawks,  who  came  to  reside  at  Stockbridge,  was  in- 
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creascNl  to  about  ninety ;  among  whom  were  Hendridc,  and  JVtcAo- 
la$j  and  several  others  of  their  chiefe. 

Sodi  w^  the  state  of  things  at  Stockbridge,  and  such  the  stale 
of  th^  Indian  Missbn,  nkd  of  the  Indian  schools,  when  Mr;  Ed- 
wards was  invited  to  remove  to  that  place.    The family  at 

fim  exerted  their  whole  influence,  to  prevent  his  receiving  an  invi- 
Ititioo  from  the  peojrfe  of  Stockbridge  :  but,  finding  that  the  church 
fnd  pari^',  (themselves  excepted,)  were  unanimous  in  giving  the 
I,  and  very  anxious  that  he  should  accept  it,  that  there 
no  diance  of  producing  a  change  m  the  jnmds  of  the  Commis* 
in  Boston,  and  that  continued  opposition  must  terminate  in 
Am  owtt  utter  discomfiture ;  they  changed  their  course,  and  pn>« 
fssMt  to  be  highly  gratified  that  he  was  coming  among  them. 

Aftorfais  return  to  Northampton,  in  the  sfrnng  of  1751,  Mr 
JBdwarda,  before  coming  to  a  final  decision,  paid  a  visk  to  his  Ex 
eeUeao^  Sir  William  Pepperell,  at  Kittery,  to  learn  the  actual  views 
of  tiie  government,  with  regard  to.  the  Indian  establishment  at 
Shbdkbiidge ;  and  havmg  received  satisfactory  assurances  on  this 
•tfgeet,  he  soon  after  announced  to  the  people  of  Stockbridge,  and 
IB  uie  OomnMssiotiers  in  Boston,  his  acceptance  of  their  respective 
lOfiMms.    In  the  third  week  of  June,  he  went  again  to  Stock- 
Mdge,  and  remained  there  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ensuing 
■mriih.     Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  addressed  the  following  let- 
ttrjto  dte  Rev.  Mr.  Hobby,  one  of  the  mincmty  in  the  Council, 
wfaicli  kad  decided  on  Us  dismission,  m  consequence  of  an  occnr- 
Maee,  td»db  it  is  proper  briefly  to  detaS.    Immediately  after  the 
Fracest  of  ifae  Minori^,  against  the  Resuh  of  Council,  was  publish- 
ed, fbdr  of  the  clergymen  in  the  majority  prepared  a  pamphlet  at- 
tke  Protest,  entitled,  "  An  account  <k  the  conduct  of  the 
whidi  dismissed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards  from  the  pastoral 
of  the  first  church  at  Northampton.^    This  drew,  from  Mr. 
Hobby,  ^  A  Vindication  of  the  Protest  against  the  Result  of  the 
MordmoptOQ  Council ;"  iduch  called  forth,  fixnn  the  same  gende- 
wmm,  *^  A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hobby,  in  answer  to  his  Vindi- 
eatba^^  etc.    Ttis  Letter  contained  so  gross  and  palpable  a  mis* 
fliatement,  relative  to  the  actual  point  in  controversy  between  Mr. 
Edwards  and  his  people,  and  to  the  nature  of  the  profession,  which 
he  insisted  on  from  those,  who  were  to  be  received  to  the  commun- 
1011  of  ^  church ;  diat  Mr.  Edwards  feh  himself  eafied  upon  to 
O30tradict  it  from  the  press,  which  he  did  in  the  subsequent  Lietter. 

**To  die  Rev.  William  Hobby. 

"  Stockbridge,  June,  1751. 

^  8XV.  AND  DKAB  Sf B, 

**!  ifaiBk  myself  obliged,  in  the  most  public  manner  I  am  aUe,  to 
coneota  great  asd  very  n^ous  vmspresantation,  made  pfaMidy 
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concerning  me,  in  a  late  pamphlet,  entitled,  ^'  A  Letter  to  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Hobby,  m  answer  to  his  Vmdication  of  the  Protest  against  the 
Result  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  met  at  Northampton,  etc.  by 
the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robert  Breck,  Joseph  Ashley,  Timothy  Wood- 
bridge  and  Chester  Williams." 

"  These  gentlemen,  who  were  members  of  the  Council,  which 
dissolved  the  relation  between  me  and  the  church  at  Northamptoo, 
in  professing  to  give  an  account,  in  this  pamphlet,  of  what  dedarih 
tions  both  the  church  and  I  made,  before  that  Council,  of  our  prai- 
ciples,  say,  *'  that  Mr.  Edwards  declared,  that  he  could  not  id  con- 
science be  active,  in  admitting  any  into  the  church,  unless  they  fint 
made  a  profession.  That  thet  were  indeed  sanctivikd  :** 
Whereas  I  declared  the  reverse  of  this,  openly,  and  publicly,  and 
very  particularly,  before  that  Council,  in  the  meetmg-house,  a  grett 
multitude  being  present ;  for  this  reason,  because,  I  had  heard  thu 
such  reports  had  been  spread  abroad  of  my  opinion,  I  carefiilly 
commented  on  them,  and  expressly  denied  and  contradicted  them, 
and  told  the  Council  that  there  was  no  truth  m  such  reports.  I  di^ 
tbcdy  informed  them,  also,  that  I  did  not  insist  that  persons  should 
say  tnat  they  were  converted,  or  were  christians ;  that  this  was  oat 
what  I  had  intended  by  a  person  making  a  profession  of  godfii^ss; 
and  that  I  should  not  diink  it  became  persons  to  come,  and  make 
such  a  profession  as  this.  But  I  told  them  that  what  I  insisted  on, 
as  a  proper  profession  of  godliness  on  the  part  of  any  person,  was 
this : — either  his  professing  the  great  things  in  which  godliness  coo- 
sists ;  or  that,  in  his  own  full  belief,  he  saw  such  things  in  his  heart, 
which,  though  he  might  think  them  not  to  be  godliness,  yet  were 
truly  such  things,  as  the  Scriptures  represent  as  the  essentials  of 
true  piety. — ^I  added  that,  in  the  latter  case,  if  he  did  this  seriouaty 
and  understandingly,  I  should  think  he  ought  to  be  accepted ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  he  should  very  much  doubt  of  his  being 
converted ;  yea,  if  he  should,  through  melancholy  or  any  tempta- 
tion, determine  against  himself,  and  say  he  did  not  think  that  be 
was  converted  ;  if  his  own  scruples  did  not  hinder  him,  I  should 
think  he  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  should  be  ready  to  admit  faini* 

SMr.  Edwards  here  subjoined  the  testimonies  of  several  tespecr 
e  witnesses  to  the  point  in  question.] 

^^  But,  because  I  wished  to  take  the  utmost  possible  care,  that 
what  I  said  might  be  well  observed  and  understood  by  the  Council, 
and  this  false  report  sufficiently  corrected,  I  sent  the  same  thing  in 
to  the  Council  in  writing.  I  also  sent  in  an  extract  from  a  letter,  which 
I  had  previously  written  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark  of  Salem  Village,  in 
tlie  following  words,  viz. 

"  It  does  not  belong  to  the  controversy  between  me  and  my  peo- 
ple, haw  particular  J  or  large^  the  profession  should  be,  that  is  re- 
quired,   i  should  not  ch(x>se  to  be  confined  to  exact  limits,  as  to 
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Aat  aflUr.  But  rather  than  contend,  I  should  content  myself  with 
a  few  wcHtls,  briefly  expressing  the  cardinal  virtues,  or  acts,  implied 
in  a  hearty  compliance  with  the  covenant  of  grace ;  the  profession 
being  made,  (as  should  appear  by  enquiry  into  the  person's  doctrinal 
knowledge,)  understandingly ;  if  there  were  an  external  conversa- 
tion agreeable  thereto.  Yea,  I  should  think,  that  such  a  person, 
sdemnly  making  such  a  profession,  had  a  right  to  be  received,  as 
the  object  of  a  public  charity,  however  he  himself  might  scruple  his 
own  conversion,  on  account  of  his  not  remembering  the  time, 
or  not  knowmg  the  method,  of  his  conversion,  or  finding  so  much  re- 
maining an,  etc.  And,  (if  his  own  scruples  did  not  hinder,)  I 
ahoold  diink  a  minister,  or  a  church,  had  no  right  to  debar  such  a 
profesBCNr,  though  he  should  say  he  did  not  think  himself  converted. 
For  I  call  that  a  profession  of  godliness,  which  is  a  profession  of  the 
great  dungs  wherein  godliness  consists,  and  not  a  profession  by  an 
incKvidaal,  of  his  own  opinion  of  his  good  estate. 
**  AbrMomp^cm,  May  7, 1750." 

**  This  writing  was  handed  round,  and  particularly  taken  notice 
of  in  the  Council,  and  read  'by  the  members.  Such  abundant 
care  did  I  take,  that  the  Council  might  fully  understand,  that  I  by  no 
means  insisted,  that  a  man  should  profess  that  he  was  sanctified  or 
cooverted ;  and  that  I  was  so  far  firom  insisting  on  it,  that  I  disliked 
such  a  kind  of  profession,  and  such  terms  of  communion.  Yet 
now  tome  of  the  gentlemen,  who  were  members  of  that  Council, 
declare  to  the  world  from  the  press,  that  I  declared  this  very  thing 
to  the  Council,  that  /  could  not  in  conscience  admit  penonsj  unlest 
Aejf  fini  made  a  profession  that  they  were  indeed  sanctified.  It 
maybe  said  that,  although  I  produce  testimonies  to  the  contrary, 
yet  there  are  four  that  write  m  this  declaration,  which  is  sufiicient 
to  balance  all  my  testimonies.  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  extract 
from  mr  letter  to  Mr.  Clark  of  Salem  Village,  which  was  laid  in 
befefe  mis  Council,  wherein  the  contrary  was  expressly  declared, 
was  m  writing ;  and  the^  cannot,  and  do  not  deny,  that  tliis  ex- 
tract, m  these  very  words,  was  laid  before  them.  And  if  they 
flhould  deny  that  I  ever  wrote  such  a  letter,  the  original  is  in  Mr. 
Chric's  hands ;  which  wiU  speak  for  itself,  if  they  deny  that  I  have 
truly  represented  it. 

''That  they  should  make  such  a  declaration,  as  they  have  done, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  because  this  my  extract  fix>m  that  letter 
printed,  long  before,  in  the  Preface  to  my  Farewell  Sermon, 

a  designed  refutation  of  such  kinds  of  reports  of  my  opinion,  and 
was*  referred  to,  to  the  same  purpose,  m  the  printed  Result  of  the 
Council  which*  sat  at  Northampton,  which  these  gentlemen  (p.  18) 
ooofisss  that  they  had  seen.  And  these  things  from  the  press  were 
very  much  known,  and  taken  notice  of,  m  that  part  of  the  oountnr 
where  these  ministers  live,  long  before.     So  that,  if  it  were  possi- 
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ble  for  me  to  defend  myself  from  such  iajurious  representatioDSy  and 
reports,  and  assertions  on  the  part  of  those  gentlemen,  as  are  here 
made,  one  would  think  it  was  most  efiectually  done.  Tet,  notwitfa- 
standing  all  this,  they  now  boldly  assert  to  the  world,  that  I  declar* 
ed  tliat,  which,  instead  of  declaring,  I,  at  the  time,  expressly,  care- 
fully and  publicly  denied,  and  also  declared  the  very  reverse  of  it, 
by  word  of  niouth,  in  their  hearing,  and  m  writing  addressed  lo 
themselves,  and  afterwards  from  the  press,  before  the  worU*  If  1 
had  perfectly  held  my  peace,  and  made  no  declaration  of  any  land 
on  the  subject,  and  they  had  dien  published  to  the  world  that  I  de- 
clared this,  which  they  have  asserted,  it  would  indeed  have  bean 
strange ;  but  sdll,  it  would  have  been  far  less  surprising  and  injutir 
ous  than  now,  since  I  have,  with  so  much  pains,  deelajred  the  con- 
trary, and  taken  so  much  care,  that  they  should  have  fuU  notice  of 
my  denying  and  abhorring  the  thing,  which  they  say  I  asserted  and 
insisted  on. 

"  I  am  your  friend  and  brother, 

''Jonathan  Edwabds." 

In  the  course  of  the  spring,  the  Reply  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Wil- 
liams, of  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  to  the  Treatise  of  Mr.  Edwards^ 
on  the  Qualifications  for  Communion,  issued  from  the  press.*  The 
task  of  preparing  this  work  was  not,  originally,  of  the  author's  own 
seeking.  As  has  been  already  menti<»ied.  Ins  half-brother,  at  the 
request  of  some  of  the  opposers  of  Mr.  Edwards  m  Northampton, 
began,  in  1749,  to  collect  materials  for  this  reply.  In  this  work, 
he  had  proceeded  some  distance,  we  know  not  how  far,  when  the 
necessity  of  his  embarking  for  England  compelled  him  to  relin^- 
quish  it;  and  he  placed  his  papers  in  the  hands  of  his  brother,  in 
whose  name  the  work  appeared.  What  its  character  would  bkve 
been,  had  he  completed  it  himself,  cannot  now  be  known ;  but,  af^ 
ter  reading  it,  as  it  actually  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  the  two 
broUiers,  the  friends  of  the  lax  mode  of  admission,  conscious  as  they 
were  of  danger  to  tiieir  cause,  from  the  Enquiry  of  Mr.  Edwards, 
must  have  felt,  if  they  did  not  say,  ^^  JVon  tali  atixtlio^  nee  drfeniori- 
bus  istis,  iempus  egeiJ^  That  the  author,  though  he  styled  bis 
work  an  Answer  to  die  Treatise  of  Mr.  Edwards,  perceived  it  to 
be  no  easy  task  to  furnish  a  real  anstcer  to  his  arguments,  is  obvious 
from  die  fact,  Uiat  he  continually  misrepresents  its  design,  and  the 
nature  of  the  question  in  controversy.     He  often  asserts  it  to  be  die 


♦  Thr  title  of  this  famphlot  is,  »^  The  True  State  of  the  Qnestion  concerniBf 
the  Qualiticatioiiff  noi^essiary  to  lawful  Communion  in  the  Christian  8aa»- 


mentii ;  hemf[  an  Answer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwarda*  Book,  ^ntitlfiL 
•4n  Hnmhlf  Eni/uir^  into  the  Rules  </ the  H'ortt  tf  Go<L,  conetming  the  QvcolliS- 
eationa  rtquitite  to  a  e^mptete  ttandlnf^^  and  full  Cemjmmim,  tn  OkeFhJi 
Christitui  Chunk :  by  Solomon  WiUiams,  A.  Bf.**    BolltOi^  1751. 
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ptotetaed  and  declared  design  o^  Mr.  Edwards,  in  wrttiiig  die 
**  Humble  Enquirj,"  to  oppose  Mr.  Stoddard^  when  Mr.  Edwards 
declared)  in  die  Preface,  that,  in  consequence  of  die  necessity  he 
was,  laid  under,  of  opposing  what  his  grandfather  bad  strenuously 
maintained,  he  bad  engaged  in  preparing  it,  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
taneei  tbat  he  ever  undertook  any  public  service  in  his  life.  The 
main  question,  which  Mr.  Edwards  had  discussed  in  the  '^  Humble 
Eiimnry,''  was,  Whether  candiddtei  for  admission  to  the  Churchy 
m^/pdiomake  a  Credible  Profession  of  Piety  9  This  was  die  quesr 
tion  in  debate,  between  him  and  his  people.  They  insisted,  with 
111.  Stoddard,  that  the  Lord's  Supper  was  a  converting  ordbance, 
dMlimConverted  men,  as  such^  had  a  right  to  partake  of  it,  and  of 
conrse,  that  a  credible  profession  of  piety  was  not  necessary  to 
churdb-memlJer^p.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Edwards  differed  from 
.  them ;  aad  be  wrote  the  '*  Humble  Elnquiry,"  to  convince  them, 
that  their  opuiion  was  erroneous.  As  to  the  evidence,  necessary  to 
render  a  profession  credible^  he  expressly  states  it  to  be ''  some  out- 
ward niauUestation,  that  ordinarily  renders  the  thing  |7ro2>a6/e ;'' 
and  agaiD^  be  says,  '^  Not  a  certainty^  but  a  profession  and  visibility 
oiA^  things,  must  be  die  rule  of  the  church's  proceeding." — 
Ifer.  WiBiams,  on  the  contrary,  continually  represents  the  main 
qpeiOon  in  oootroversy  to  be,  fVhat  Degree  of  evidence,  the  church 
mnuthaot^  {^Ae piety  of  those,  she  receives  as  members^  He  says, 
Mr;  Edwitos  demands  the  highest  evidence,  which  a  man  can  give, 
o£  sinciBriQr }  and  that  he  himself  insists  only  on  the  lowest  evidedce, 
tbetatanotihe  thing  will  admit;  as  though  both  regarded  actv<il 
o«e^  as  necessary  to  such  a  profession.  He  then  represents  Mr. 
Edwards^  as  requiring  so  high  a  degree  of  evidence  of  the  candi- 
date's pfe^9  as  shall  render  the  church  certain  of  it,  and  enable 
theni  Id  come  to  an  absoltUe  and  peremptory  determination,  that  he 
it^uirfdy  godly  person  ;  and  that  his  principles  suppose  men  to  be 
Ssmn/iefs  of  each  others'  hearts. 

All  this  is  in  direct  contrariety  to  the  often  repeated  statements 
of  die  principles,  for  which  Mr.  Edwards  contended ;  and,  fis  every 
ioleliigent  reader  of  the  "  Enquiry"  anH  "Answer"  must  ultimately  - 
be  aware  of  this,  and  must  perceive  Uiat  Mr.  Williams  palpably  avoid- 
edtiiemain  point  in  controversy,  and  discussed  no  point,  but  a  sub- 
onfibate  one,  on  which  he  could  make  out  no  difference  between 
himself  and  Mr.  Edwards,  except  by  mis-stating  the  plainly  declared 
sentiments  of  the  latter;  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  why  he  should 
have  pursued  such  a  course,  when  he  had  so  acute  an  antagonist  to 
expose  the  obliquity  of  the  proceeding,  except  on  the  supposition, 
that,  having  publicly  announced  his  design  of  answering  Mr.  Ed- 
wardst  he  found  on  trial,  that  he  was  not  equal  to  the  tasK,  and  pur- 
med^dns  course,  to  deceive  the  spectator^  of  the  contest.  No  on^ 
who  has  courage  to  meet  a  real  antagoni^Rt,  will  occupy  hiqiself ' 
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with  a  man  of  straw.    What  notice  Mr.  Edwards  took  of  diis  B^ 
ply,  will  be  stated  on  a  subsequent  page. 

While  at  Stockbridge,  be  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Erskine, 

«  Stockbridge,  June  28,  1761. 

''  Ret.  akd  dear  brother, 

"  I  have  lately  received  the  *'  Treatise  on  the  Restoration  of  tbs 
Jews,"  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^*  A  Serious  Address  to  the  Church 
of  Scotland,"  and  a  ''  Sermon  on  the  Qualifications  of  the  Teach- 
ers of  Christianity,"  preached  by  you  before  the  Synod,  with  Glasses 
Notes  on  Scripture  Texts,  No.  5.  These  pamphlets  were  inclos- 
ed in  a  wrapper,  superscribed  by  your  hand.  There  was  also  in  the 
packet,  a  brief  adverdsement  concerning  one  of  tlie  pamphlets, 
written  in  your  hand,  tliough  without  any  date  or  name,  or  any  let- 
ter in  the  packet.  But  yet,  I  conclude  these  pamphlets  were  sent 
by  you,  and  accordingly  I  now  thank  you  for  them.  Your  di»- 
course  on  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers  of  Christianity,  is  a  veiy 
acceptable  present.  Glass's  Notes  on  Scripture  Texts  contain  some 
things  that  are  very  curious,  and  discover  close  study,  and  a  criti- 
cal genius.  The  *'  Treatise  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Jews,"  if 
written  by  a  christian  divine,  is  a  strange  and  unaccountable  tiling ; 
by  reason  of  there  being  nothing  at  all  said,  or  hinted,  about  the 
Jews'  conversion  to  the  Christian  faith,  or  so  much  as  one  mentioo 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  his  supporting  that  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel 
are  to  be  literally  fulfilled,  in  the  building  of  such  a  temple  and  citjr  u 
is  there  described,  and  the  springing  of  such  a  river  firom  the 
threshold  of  the  temple,  and  its  running  into  the  east  sea,  and  the  Jews 
offering  sacrifices,  and  observing  other  rites  spoken  of  in  Ezekiel ; 
and  that  die  Messiah  is  yet  to  come,  and  to  reign  in  Jerusalem  u 
a  temporal  prince,  etc.  And  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss,  as  to  the  au- 
thor's real  design,  whetiier  it  was,  to  promote  Judaism,  or  DeisoHy 
or  only  to  amuse  his  readers. 

"Since  I  received  these  pamphlets,!  have  received  letters  firom  all 
my  other  correspondents  in  ScoUand ;  but  none  from  you.  Mr. 
M'Laurin  speaks  of  your  writing,  or  designing  to  write;  but  sug- 
gests that  possibly  your  letter  would  not  arrive  so  soon  as  the  rest; 
so  that  I  hope  I  shall  yet,  ere  long,  receive  a  letter  from  you.  The 
letters,  I  have  received  from  my  other  correspondents,  make  men- 
tion of  a  great  revival  of  religion  in  Guelderland,  and  Mr.  M'Lau- 
rin has  sent  me  printed  accounts  of  it,  published,  as  I  understand, 
by  Mr.  Gillies,  his  son-in-law,  being  extracts  of  letters  firom  Hol- 
land. I  had  some  notice  of  it  before,  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Daven- 
port, who,  for  the  most  part,  resides  in  New-Jersey.  The  account 
he  wrote,  was  brought  over  irom  Holland,  by  a  young  Dutch  mviialiBr, 
whose  name  is  John  Frielmghausen,  bom  in  New-Jersey,  aeoood 
fOD  to  an  eminent  Dutch  minister  there.     His  elder  brother  is  aet- 


ded  at  Albany,  and  by  all  accounts,  Is  an  able  and  faithful  minister. 
This  second  son  has  been  in  Holland  two  years,  I  suppose  to  per- 
fect his  education  in  one  of  their  Universities,  where  his  brother  at 
Albany  had  his  education.  He  came  over  into  America  the  last 
summer,  having  just  been  married  and  ordained  in  Holland,  in  or- 
der to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of  some  of  the  places,  that  had  been 
under  his  father's  care. 

"  The  accounts,  Mr.  Davenport  gives  from  him,  are  not  so  particu- 
lar, as  those  that  are  published  by  Mr.  Gillies.  But  there  is  one 
material  and  important  circumstance,  which  he  mentions,  not  taken 
notice  of  in  the  accounts  from  Scotland,  viz.  that  the  Stadtholder 
was  much  pleased  with  the  work. 

"  At  the  same  time,  that  we  rejoice  in  that  glorious  work,  and 
praise  God  for  it,  it  concerns  us  cai;efully  to  pray,  that  (Jod's  min- 
isters and  people  there  may  be  directed  in  such  a  state  of  things, 
wherein  wisdom  and  great  discretion  are  so  exceedingly  needed, 
and  great  care  and  skill,  to  distinguish  between  true  and  false  reli- 
gion ;  between  those  inward  experiences,  which  are  from  the  savi^ 
influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  those  that  are  from  Satan,  trans- 
forming himself  into  an  angel  of  light.  Without  this,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  great  deceiver  will  gradually  insinu^ite  himself;' 
acting  under  disguise,  he  will  pretend  to  be  a  zealous  assistant  in 
building  the  temple,  yea,  the  chief  architect,  when  his  real  design 
will  be,  to  bring  all  to  the  ground,  and  to  build  Babel,  instead  of 
the  temple  of  Grod,  finally  to  the  great  reproach  and  grief  of  all 
true  friends  of  religion,  and  the  haughty  triumph  of  its  adversaries. 
If  I  may  be  allowed  my  conjecture  in  this  afiair,  there  lies  the  great- 
est danger  of  the  people  in  Guelddrland,  who  are  concerned  in  this 
work.  I  wish  they  had  all  theAenefit  of  the  late  experience  of 
this  part  of  the  Church  of  Grod,  here  in  America.  Mr-  M'Laurin 
informs  me,  dear  Sir,  that  you  have  a  correspondence  in  the  Ne- 
therlands ;  and,  as  you  know  something  of  the  calamities  we  have 
suflfered  from  this  quarter,  I  wish  you  would  give  them  some  kind 
admonitions.  They  will  need  all  the  warnings  that  can  be  given 
them.  For  the  temptation  to  religious  people,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  to  countenance  the  glaring,  shinmg  counterparts  of  religbn,, 
without  distinguishing  them  from  the  reality,  what  is  true  and  gen- 
uine, is  so  strong,  that  they  are  very  hardly  mdeed  restrained  from 
it.  They  will  at  last  find  the  consequences  not  to  be  good,  of  an 
abundant  declaring  and  proclaimbg  their  experience,  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  before  all  companies,  if  they  get  into  that  way,  ^  they 
will  be  very  likely  to  do,  without  special  caution  in  their  guides. 
1  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  any  danger,  the  interest  of  tbe 
revival  of  religion  m  Guelderland  may  be  hi,  from  vblem  open  oppo- 
sition as  fixxn  tbe  secret,  subtle,  oodiscenied  guile  of  the  Old  Ser- 
pent. I  perceive,  pious  ministers  b  tbe  Netheriaods  are  eoneem- 
ed  to  obtam  attestatiCDs  to  the  good  abiding  eftet  of  tiM  twakraiap 
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in  Scotland  and  America.  I  tiiink  it  is  fit  tliey  should  know  the 
very  trudi  of  the  case,  and  that  Uiings  should  be  represented,  nei- 
ther better  nor  worse  dian  diey  are.  If  they  should  be  represent- 
ed worse,  that  would  give  encouragement  to  unreasonable  oppo- 
sers ;  if  better,  that  might  prevent  a  most  necessary  caution,  of  the 
true  friends  of  die  awakening.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  very  ma- 
ny instances  in  New-England,  in  the  whole,  of  the  perseverance  of 
such,  as  were  thought  to  have  received  the  saving  benefits  of  the 
late  revival  of  religion  ;  and  of  their  condnuing  to  walk  in  newness 
of  life,  and  as  becomes  saints ;  instances,  which  are  mcontestible, 
and  which,  men  must  be  iuost  obsdnately  blind  not  to  see ;  but  I 
believe  the  proportion  here  is  not  so  great  as  in  Scodand.  1  can- 
not say,  that  the  greater  part  of  supposed  converts,  give  reason,  by 
dieir  conversation,  to  suppose  that  they  are  true  converts.  The 
proportion  may,  perhaps,  be  more  truly  represented,  by  the  pn^xv- 
tion  of  the  blossoms  on  a  tree,  which  abide  and  come  to  mature 
fruit,  to  the  whole  number  of  blossoms  in  the  spring. 
•  "  In  the  foremenUoned  letter,  which  I  lately  received  from  Mr. 
Davenport,  he  mentions  some  degrees  of  awakenine,  in  some  pla- 
ces of  New-Jersey.  The  following  are  extracts  from'  his  letter. 
^'  I  returned  last  month  firom  Cape  May,  where  I  had  been  labour- 
ing, some  time,  with  litUe  or  no  success,  as  to  the  unregenerate ; 
except  somewhat  encouraging,  the  last  day  of  my  preaching  amcxig 
them.  Yet,  blessed  be  Grod,  I  hear  of  the  success  of  several  min- 
isters in  die  Jerseys,  and  the  revival  of  religion  in  some  places; 
though  it  is  very  dull  dmes  in  most.  Mr.  Reed,  of  Boundbrook,  has, 
I  hear,  some  encouragement,  by  reason  of  a  few  in  that  place 
being  under  conviction.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  likely  to  settle  at 
Baskingridge,  I  hear,  has  still  more  encouragement;  and  Mr. 
John  Frielinghausen  more  yet,  among  the  Dutch.  He  is  the  se- 
cond son  of  the  Mr.  Frielinghausen,  mentioned  in  your  narrative, 
who  died  a  few  years  ago.  This  secoTid  son  came  over  from  Hol- 
land, where  he  had  been  two  years,  and  was  ordained  a  litde  before 
he  came  over,  the  last  summer.  Pious  ministers  among  the  Dutch, 
this  way,  I  Uiink  increase  faster  of  late,  than  among  other  people. 
I  was  at  the  house  of  such  an  one,  Mr.  Varbryk,  as  I  came  along 
in  this  journey ;  who  was  ordained  last  fall,  about  five  miles  beyond 
Dobbs'  Ferry,  in  New-York  government.  Mr.  William  Tennent 
told  me,  diat  Mr.  John  Light,  a  pious  young  Dutch  minister  in 
New-Jersey,  was  translating  the  accounts  fi-om  Holland  into  English. 
Mr.  Brainerd  has  had  some  special  success  lately,  through  mercy ; 
so  that  nine  or  ten  Indians  appear  to  be  under  conviction,  as  be 
tells  me ;  and  about  twelve  of  the  white  people  near  them,  thd 
used  to  be  stupid  like  the  very  heathen ;  and  many  others  moce 
ibougtttful  and  serious.  Mr.  Sacket  has  lately  been  fiitvoured  with 
pectmar  success,  in  reducing  a  number  drawn  away  and  infected 
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by  the  Separatists;  and  some  endeavours  I  have  used  since  tliat, 
and  with  turn,  have,  I  trust,  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  The  good 
Lord  grant,  that  false  religion  may  cease,  and  true  religion  prevail 
through  the  earth !"  This  letter  of  Mr.  Davenport  was  dated 
April  26,  1751. 

"  The  Dutch  people  in  tlie  provinces  of  New-York  and  New- 
Jersey,  have  been  famed  for  being  generally  exceedingly  ignorant, 
stupid  and  profane,  little  better  than  the  savages  of  our  American 
deserts.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that  things  should  now  begin  to  ap- 
pear more  hopeful  among  them,  about  the  same  time  that  religion 
IS  reviving  among  the  Dutch  in  tlieir  mother  country ;  and  certainly, 
the  revivals  of  religion  which  have  very  lately  appeared,  especially 
among  the  Dutch  in  Europe,  do  verify  God's  holy  word,  which  not 
only  gives  such  great  encouragement  to  those,  who  have  engaged 
in  the  Concert  for  United  Prayer,  begun  in  Scotland,  to  go  for- 
ward, but  binds  it  strongly  upon  them  so  to  do ;  and  shows  that  it  will 
be  an  aggravated  fault,  if,  after  God  does  such  glorious  things,  so  soon 
after  we  have  begun  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  ask  tliem,  we 
should  grow  cold  and  slack,  and  begin  to  faint.  And  I  think  what 
God  has  now  done,  may  well  cause  those,  who  seemed  at  first, 
with  some  zeal,  to  engage  in  the  afiair,  but  have  .grown  careless 
about  it,  and  have  left  off,  to  reflect  on  themselves  with  blushing  and 
confusion.  What  if  you,  dear  Sir,  and  other  ministers  in  Scotland, 
who  have  been  engaged  in  this  affair,  should  now  take  occasion  to 
inform  ministers  in  the  Netherlands  of  it,  and  move  them  to  come 
into  it,  and  join  with  us,  in  our  united  and  extraordmary  prayers, 
for  an  universal  revival  of  religion  ? 

"  As  to  my  present  circumstances,  I  came  the  last  week  to  this 
place,  having  undertaken  the  business  of  a  missionary  to  the  Indians 
here ;  having  been  chosen  the  pastor  of  this  church,  and  chosen 
missionary  by  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  in  Boston.  My 
instalment  is  appointed  to  be  on  the  second  Thursday  in  the  next 
month.*  I  don't  expect  to  get  ready  to  remove  my  family,  till 
winter.  But  I  must  refer  you,  dear  Sir,  to  my  letters  to  Mr. 
M'Laurin  and  Mr.  Robe,  for  a  more  full  account  of  my  circumstan- 
ces, and  of  the  thmgs  which  have  passed  relating  to  them.  I  have, 
with  this,  sent  you  the  Gazette,  containing  the  Result  of  the  late 
Council  at  Northampton,  and  intend  to  order  one  of  my  Farewell 
Sermons  to  be  put  up  for  you.  My  family  were  in  their  usual 
state  of  health  when  I  left  them,  excepting  my  youngest  child,  who 
had  something  like  an  btermitting  fever. 

"  Please  to  present  my  cordial  respects,  and  christian  love,  to 
your  dear  consort,  and  remember  me  in  your  prayers,  with  regard  to 

*  This  part  of  the  letter  raiisthave  been  written  in  July,  an  the  installation 
tAok  place  in  Aogost. 
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the  trials  and  changes  I  am  called  to  pass  through,  and  the  Mw 
iniportant  business  I  have  undertaken. 
**  I  am,  dear  Sb,  your  most 

"  united  and  obliged  iriend  and  brother, 

^^  Jonathan  Edwards." 

From  Mr.  Gillespie  he  received,  about  this  period,  a  letter  most 
grateful  to  his  own  feelings,  expressing  a  lively  and  afiectioimte 
sympatliy  in  his  afflictions,  as  well  as  surprize  and  astonishment  at 
the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Northampton.  Mr.  Edwards,  in  Us 
reply,  communicates  a  series  of  facts  respectmg  them,  which  not 
only  were  adapted,  at  the  time,  to  remove  these  impres^ons  of  ha 
friend ;  but  will  be  found,  also,  to  contain  a  most  important  and 
salutary  lesson  of  instruction,  to  every  clergyman,  and  every  church. 
The  solemn  caution  of  the  Aposde,  in  1  Cor.  iii.  10 — 16,  to  evwy 
minister,  to  take  care  how  he  builds  up  the  temple  of  God,  oi 
which  Jesus  Christ  is  the  foundation — a  caution,  which  refers  not 
only  to  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  which  he  teaches;  but,  also,  tod 
even  more  especially,  (as  will  be  obvious  from  verses  16  and  17,) 
to  the  character  of  the  members  whom  he  adds  to  the  chmtdi  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  temple  of  God ; — is  here  enforced  most  solemS' 
ly,  by  arguments  derived  from  experience. 

"  To  the  Rev,  Thomas  Gillespie,  Camock. 

'' Stockbridge,  My  1,  1751. 

"  Rev.  and  very  dear  Sir, 

•*  I  am  very  greatly  obliged  to  you,  for  your  most  kind,  a^ctioii- 
ate,  comfortable,  and  profitable  letter  of  Feb.  2,  1751.  I  thaidL 
you,  dear  Sir,  for  your  sympathy  with  me,  under  my  troubles,  aa 
amply  testified,  and  the  many  suitable  and  proper  consideratioDS, 
you  suggest  to  me,  for  my  comfort  and  improvement.  May  God 
enable  me  to  make  a  right  improvement  of  them. 

'<  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  dear  Sir,  that  you  are  shocked  and 
surprized,  atwhathas  happened  between  me  and  the  people  of  North- 
ampton. It  is  surprizing  to  all  impartial  and  considerate  persons 
that  live  near,  and  have  the  greatest  advantage  to  know  the  circum- 
stances of  the  af&ir,  and  the  things  that  preceded  the  event,  and 
made  way  for  it.  But  no  wonder,  if  it  be  much  more  so,  to  stran- 
gers at  a  distance.  I  doubt  not,  but  that  God  mtends  his  own  gloiy, 
and  tlie  safety  and  prosperity  of  Zion,  and  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  religion,  in  the  issue  of  this  event. 

"  But  it  is  best,  that  the  true,  state  of  the  case  should  be  known, 
and  that  it  should  be  viewed  as  it  is,  m  order  to  receiving  that  instmo- 
tkm  which  divine  Providence  holds  forth  in  it,  and  in  order  to  pio» 
per  reflectbns  and  right  improvement* 
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*^  As  there  is  a  difference  among  particular  persons,  as  to  their 
natural  temper,  so  tliere  is  some  difference  of  this  kind  to  be  ob- 
served in  different  countries,  and  also  in  different  cities  and  towns. 
The  people  of  Northampton  have,  ever  since  I  can  remember,  been 
famed  for  a  high  spirited  people,  and  of  a  difficult  and  turbulent 
temper.  However,  though  in  some  respects  they  have  been  a  stiff- 
necked  people,  yet  God  has  been  pleased,  in  times  past,  to  bestow 
many  distinguishing  favours  upon  them.  The  town  has  stood  now 
near  one  hundred  years.  Their  first  minister,  Mr.  Eleazar  Ma- 
ther, brother  to  Dr.  Increase  Mather  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Mather  of  Dublin,  Ireland ;  was  a  very  eminent  man  of  God. 
After  him  came  Mr.  Stoddard,  my  grandfather,  a  very  great 
man,  of  strong  powers  of  mind,  of  great  grace  and  great  author- 
ity, of  a  masterly  countenance,  speech  and  behaviour.  He  had 
much  success  in  his  ministry ;  diere  being  many  seasons  in  his 
day,  of  general  awakening  among  his  people.  He  continued  in 
the  ministry,  at  Northampton,  about  sixty  years.  But  God  was 
pleased,  in  some  respects,  especially,  to  manifest  his  power  in 
ifae  weakness  of  his  successor ;  there  having  been  a  niore  re- 
markable awakening,  since  his  death,'  than  ever  had  been  till 
then,  in  that  town:  although  since  that,  also,  a  greater  declen- 
sion, and  more  awful  departures  from  Crod,  in  some  respects, 
than  ever  before ;  and  so  the  last  minister  has  had  more  to  humble 
him,  than  either  of  his  predecessors.  May  the  effect  be  answera<^ 
Ue  to  God's  Just  expectatations. 

'*  The  people  have,  from  the  beginning,  been  weU  instructed  ; 
having  had  a  name,  for  a  long  time,  for  a  very  knowing  people ;  and 
many  have  appeared  among  diem,  persons  of  good  abilities ;  and 
many,  bora  in  the  town,  have  been  promoted  to  places  of  public 
trust:  they  have  been  a  people  distmguished  on  this  account. 
Tliese  things  have  been  manifestly  abused  to  nourish  the  pride  of 
their  natural  temper,  which  had  made  them  more  difficult  and  un- 
manageable. There  were  some  mighty  contests  and  controversies 
among  them,  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  day ;  which  were  managed  with 
neat  heat  and  violence :  some  great  quarrels  in  the  Church,  where* 
m  Mr.  Stoddard,  great  as  his  authority  was,  knew  not  what  to  do 
with  them.  In  one  ccclesiasual  controversy  in  Mr.  Stoddard's  day, 
wherein  the  church  was  divided  into  two  parties,  tlie  heat  of  spirit 
was  raised  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  came  to  hard  blows.  A  mem- 
ber of  one  party  met  the  head  of  the  opposite  party,  and  assaulted 
him,  and  beat  him  unmercifully.  In  latter  times,  the  people  have 
had  more  to  feed  their  pride.  They  have  grown  a  much  greater 
and  more  wealthy  people  than  formerly,  and  are  become  more 
extensively  famous  in  the  world,  as  a  people  that  have  ex- 
eeOed  in  gifts  and  grace,  andhad  Grod  extraordmarilv  amone  them ; 
which  has  insensibly  engendered  and  nourished  spiritual  pnde,  that 
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girnnd  inlet  of  tlie  devil  id  the  liearls  of  men,  and  avenueofallai 
iier  of  mischief  among  a  professing  people,     Spiricual  pride 
most  uionsirous  thing.     If  it  be  not  disceioed,  and  vigouroasly 
posed,  in  tile  beginning,  it  very  often  soon  raises  persons  above  tl 
teai-liers,  and  supiwsed  sptrittial  fathers,  and  sets  iliem  out  of  the 
reach  of  ull  rnle  and  instruction,  as  1  bnve  seen  in  innumerabte  in- 
stances.    And  tliere  is  this  inconvenience,  attending  the  publishing 
of  Narratives  of  a  work  of  God  among  a  people,  (siich  is  tlie  cor- 
ruption, tliat  is  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  even  of  good  men,)  thai 
tliere  is  great  ditnger  of  their  making  it  an  occasion  of  spiritual  juride. 
There  is  great  reason  to  think  diat  the  Northampion  people  hav^ 
provoked  God  greatly  against  tliem,  by  trusting  in  their  privilenifl 
and  attainments.     And  die  consequences  may  well  be  a  waniiDg^| 
all  God's  people,  liir  and  nebU-,  that  hear  of  diem.  ^| 

"Another  thing,  which  probably  has  contributed  in  some  measureU 
the  unhu|>[>incss  of  the  people's  manners,  was,  diat  A!r.  Stoddard, 
(hough  an  eminently  holy  man,  was  natnrally  of  a  dogmatical  temper; 
and  the  people  being  brouglit  up  under  him,  and  with  a  high  veoto— 
ration  for  him,  were  naturally  ted  to  imitate  him.  EspectaJly  tb<~* 
officers  and  leading  men,  seemed  to  think  it  an  excellency,  to  I 
like  him  m  this  respect. 

"  Ii  has  been  n  very  great  wound  to  the  Church  of  Nortban 
Ion,  tliat  there  has  been  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  a  sort  of  scided  i 
vision  of  tlie  people  into  two  parlies,  somewhat  like  the  Court  a 
Country  porltj,  in  England,  (if  I  may  compare  small  things  ¥ 
great.)  There  Jiave  been  some  of  die  chiul  men  in  the  town,  of 
chief  amliorily  and  wealth,  dial  have  been  great  proprietors  of 
tjieir  lands,  w)io  have  had  one  party  wiili  them.  And  the  odier 
party,  which  has  coiiunonly  been  die  greatest,  have  been  of  diose, 
who  have  been  jealous  of  them,  apt  to  envy  them,  and  afraid 
of  Uieir  having  loo  much  power  and  inlluence  in  town  and  church. 
Tltis  has  been  a  foundation  of  innumerable  contentions  i 
die  people,  from  time  to  time,  which  have  been  exceedingly  g 
ous  to  me,  and  by  which  doubtless  God  has  been  dreadfully  pi 
voked,  and  his  Spirit  grieved  and  quenched,  and  much  cor  * 
and  many  evil  works  have  been  introduced. 

"  Anoliier  thing,  diat  evidently  has  contributed  to  our  calai 
is,  that  the  people  had  got  so  established  in  certain  wrong  c 
and  waj-s  in  religion,  which  1  found  ihem  in,  and  could  i 
beat  iheni  out  of.     Partictiinrly ;  it  was  too  much  tlieir  met 
10  lay  almost'  all  the  stress  of   tJteir  hopes    in    religioi 
particular  shape  and  mettiod  of  dieir  first  work  ;  i.  e.  the   1 
^^'ork  of  the  S[Hrit  of  God  on   iheir  hearts,  in  iheir  convicli 
and  conversion ;  and  to  look  hut  little  at  the  abiding  sense  i 
temper  of  their  hearts,  and  the  course  of  their  exercises, 
trials  of  grace,  f«  evidences  of  their  good  esiatfl.     Nor  had  ti 
learned,   and  many  of  them  never  could  he  made  to  leani,  to  ti 
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tinguish  between  impressions  on  the  imagination,  andUveiy  spiritual 
experience,  and  when  I  came  among  them,  I  found  it  to  be  too 
much  a  custom  among  them  without  discretion,  or  distinction  of 
occasions,  places,  or  companies,  to  declare  and  publish  their  own 
experiences ;  and  oftentimes  to  do  it  in  a  light  manner,  without  any 
air  of  solemnity.  This  custom  has  not  a  little  contributed  to  spirit- 
ual pride  and  many  other  evils.  When  I  first  setded  among  the 
people,  being  young  and  of  litde  experience,  I  was  not  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  ill  consequences  of  such  a  custom,  and  so  allowed  or 
at  least  did  not  testify  against  it,  as  I  ought  to  have  done. 

'^  And  here  I  desire  it  may  be  observed,  that  I  would  be  far  firom 
so  laying  all  the  blame  of  the  sorrowful  things,  that  have  come  to 
pass,  to  the  people,  as  to  su[^se  that  I  have  no  cause  of  self-re- 
flection and  humiliation  before  Grod,  on  this  occasion.  I  am  sen- 
sible that  it  becomes  me  to  look  on  what  has  lately  happened,  as  an 
awful  frown  of  heaven  on  me,  as  well  as  on  the  people.  God 
knows  the  sinfiilness  of  my  heart,  and  the  great  and  sinful  deficien- 
cies and  oflfences,  which  1  have  been  guilty  of,  in  the  course  of 
my  ministry  at  Northampton.  I  desire  that  God  would  discover 
them  to  me  more  and  more,  and  that  now  he  would  effectually 
humble  me,  and  mortify  my  pride  and  self-confidence,  and  empQr 
me  entirely  of  myself,  and  make  me  to  know  how  that  I  deserve  to 
be  cast  away,  as  an  abominable  branch  and  as  a  vessd  wherein  is 
no  pleasure ;  and,  if  it  may  consist  with  his  holy  will,  that  he  would 
sanctify  me,  and  make  me  a  vessel  more  meet  for  my  Master's 
use ;  and  yet  improve  me  as  an  instrument  of  his  glory,  and  the 
good  of  the  souls  of  mankind. 

^^  One  thing,  that  has  contributed  to  bring  things  to  such  a  pass 
at  Northampton,  was  my  youth,  and  want  of  more  judgment  and 
experience,  in  the  time  of  that  extraordinary  awakening,  about  six- 
teen years  ago.^  Instead  of  a  youth,  there  was  want  of  a  giant, 
in  judgment  and  discretion,  among  a  peofde  in  such  an  extraordi- 
nary state  of  things.  In  some  respects,  doubdess,  my  confidence 
in  myself  was  a  great  injury  to  me ;  but  in  other  rejects  my  diffi- 
dence of  myself  injured  me.  It  was  such,  that  I  durst  not  act  my 
own  judgment,  and  had  no  strength  to  oppose  received  nodons,  and 
established  customs,  and  to  tesdfy  boldly  against  some  glaring  false 
appearances,  and  counterfeits  of  religion,  fill  it  was  too  late.  And 
by  this  means,  as  well  as  others,  many  things  got  footing,  which 
have  proved  a  dreadful  source  of  spiritual  pride,  and  other  things 
that  are  exceedingly  contrary  to  true  Christianity.  If  I  had  had  more 
experience,  and  ripeness  of  judgment  and  courage,  I  should  have 
guided  my  people  in  a  better  manner,  and  should  have  guarded 
diem  better  from  Satan's  devices,  and  prevented  the  spiritual  cala- 
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mity  of  many  souls,  and  perhaps  tlie  eternal  ruin  of  some  of  them; 
and  have  done  what  would  have  tended  to  lengthen  out  the  tranqiul- 
ity  of  the  town. 

"  However,  doubdess  at  that  time,  there  was  a  very  glorious  work 

^  ^^'  of  God  wrought  in  Nortliampton,  and  there  were  numerous  inslu- 

(xV    \  ees  of  saving  conversion;  diough  undoubtedly  many  were  deceived, 

>  and  deceived  others ;  and  the  number  of  true  ccHiverts  was  not  so 

^T^   great  as  was  then  imaguiied.   Many  may  be  ready,  from  things  that  are 

I         lately  come  to  pass,  to  determine,  that  all  Northampton  religioD  is 

j         conic  to  nothing ;  and  that  all  the  famed  awakenings,  and  revivab 

j         of  religion  in  that  place,  prove  to  be  nothing  but  strange  tides  of  a 

!         melancholy  and  whimsical  humour.     But  they  would  draw  no 

< —      such'  conclusion,  if  tliey  exacdy  knew  the  true  state  of  the  casBi 

!      and  would  judge  of  it  widi  full  calmness  and  impartiality  of  mind^ 

\         <'  There  are  many  tilings  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  Nordi- 

ampton : 

'^  1 .  That  many  of  tliose,  who  have  been  most  violently  engaged, 
and  have  chiefly  led  and  excited  others  b  it,  though  they  hafe 
been  leading  men  in  the  town,  and  have  been  esteemed  considera- 
ble for  their  knowledge,  estate  and  age,  and  have  been  professoni 
of  religion,  yet  have  not  been  the  most  famed  for  piety. 

''  2.  The  leading  men,  who  have  been  the  most  engaged  in 
this  matter,  who  have  taken  vast  pains  to  stir  up  others  that  are  ia- 
feriour,  have  had  this  great  advantage  in  dieir  bands,  that  the  coo* 
troversy  was  a  religious  controversy ;  that  tliat,  which  I  opposed,  was 
what  they  always  had  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  divine  truth,  a  pre* 
cious  and  important  doctrine  of  die  word  of  Crod ;  and,  that  the 
cause  of  my  opposers  was  the  cause  of  God.  This  has  led  the 
more  ignorant,  and  less  considerate  people,  to  look  on  their  zeal 
against  me  as  virtue,  and  to  christen  even  their  passions  and  bitter^ 
ness  hi  such  a  cause  with  sanctified  names,  and  to  let  them  loose, 
and  prosecute  the  views  of  their  bitterness  and  violence  without  a 
check  of  conscience. 

"  3.  They  have  also  had  the  great  advantage  of  the  vast  venenb* 
tion,  the  people  had  for  Mr.  Stoddard's  memory ;  which  \^as  such, 
that  many  looked  on  liim,  ahnost  as  a  sort  of  deity.  They  were  all, 
(«.  e.  except  the  young  people,)  bom  and  brought  up  under  his 
ministry,  and  had  been  used  from  their  infancy  to  esteem  his  sayii^ 
all  as  oracles.  And  he,  they  knew,  maintained  that  doctrine  which 
I  oppose,  with  great  posiuveness  and  aeal,  and  opposed  the  contra* 
ry,  which  I  maintain,  as  an  exceedingly  pernicious  doctrine.  Uih 
der  these  jcircumstances,  I  naturally  appear  as  a  dangerous  opposer 
of  the  cause  of  God,  and  my  teaching  and  insisting  on  the  doctrine^ 
which  Mr.  Stoddard  opposed,  appears  to  them  a  SOTt  of  horrid  pro- 
faneness. 

"  4.^  Crafty  designing  men  have  abundandy  filled  the  ears  of  the 
more  ignorant  with  suggestions,  that  my  opinion  tends  to  overthrow 
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all  religion,  and  to  ruin  the  present  and  future  generations,  and 
to  make  all  heathens,  sliutting  them  out  of  the  Church  of  Christ 

"  5.  Not  only  many  of  the  leading  men  of  Nortliampton  have 
used  their  utmost  endeavours,  to  engage  the  minds  of  the  common 
people  in  this  controversy,  but  they  have  also  been  put  forward,  by 
Uie  neighbouring  ministers  all  round.  My  opposers  have  also  been 
assisted  and  edged  on  by  some  at  a  great  distance,  persons  of  note ; 
and  some  great  men  in  civil  authority  have  had  a  great  hand  m  it. 

"  6.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  contrary  opinion  to  mine, 
bad  not  only  long  been  established  in  Northampton,  witliout  so 
much  as  one  opposer  to  it ;  but  it  had  also  been  fully  and  quietly 
established,  for  a  long  time,  in  all  the  neighbouring  churches  and 
congregations,  and  in  all  the  country  round,  even  to  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  so  that  my  opinion,  when  first  broached,  appeared  to  the 
people  exceedingly  singular.  Their  views  being  very  narrow,  it 
appeared  to  them,  that  all  the  world,  ahnost,  was  agauist  me.  And 
my  most  crafty  opposers  improved  tliis  advantage,  and  abundandy 
represented  me  as  all  alone  m  my  opinion. 

*'  7.  Many  of  the  people,  who  at  length  came  to  have  their  sfi- 
rits  much  raised,  and  were  brought  to  join  m  violent  measures,  yet 
came  slowly  into  it,  after  being  long  practised  with,  and  indefati- 
gable endeavours  used,  to  engage  and  influence  them. 

''  8.  There  are  about  twenty  heads  of  families,  besides  odiers, 
women  and  young  people,  who  ever  appeared  openly  against 
the  proceedings  of  the  town,  and  many  others  have  appeared 
friendly  to  me.  And  there  is  not  a  litde  reason  to  think,  that  there 
arc  many  more,  especially  women  and  youths,  that  would  ap|)ear 
so,  if  they  dare.  For  a  person,  by  appearing  my  friend  at  North- 
ampton, even  so  much  so  as  openlv  to  discountenance  my  being  turned 
out  of  the  pulpit,  exposes  himseli  to  the  immediate  persecution  of  his 
neighbours,  and  perhaps  of  his  nearest  friends.  I  mean,  he  falls 
under  their  great  resentment,  loses  all  their  friendship,  and  is  every 
where  the  object  of  reproach. 

^*  9.  It  is  to  be  considered,  that  these  things  have  happened  when 
God  is  gready  withdrawn,  and  religion  was  very  low,  not  only  at 
Northampton,  but  all  over  New-England. 

"  W.  I  believe  tlie  devil  is  gready  alarmed,  by  the  opposition 
made  to  the  lax  doctrine  of  admission  to  die  christian  church,  and 
to  the  corresponding  practice,  which  bad  been  so  long  establkhed 
at  Northampton,  and  so  extensively  in  the  country ;  in  which  he 
found  his  account,  and  hoped  for  more  important  consequences,  and  - 
more  agreeable  to  him.     And  God,  for  wise  ends,  has  suffered      1 
him  to  exert  himself,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  m  opposition ;       I 
as  God  ordinarily  does,  when  truth  is  in  the  birth. 

*^  But  I  am  drawn  out  to  an  unexpected  length,  in  my  observatioos 
on  these  diiugs,  and  have  not  left  myself  room,  nor  tmie,  &r  scmie 
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otlier  thiags,  that  1  would  vriUingly  write,  and  must  therefore 
yoti  to  my  letters  to  my  other  correspondents  in  Scotland  ; 
larly,  Mr.  M'Uurin,  Mr.  Robe,  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  Mr.  Efskii 
To  some  of  them,  I  have  sent  a  particular  account  of  my  prcf 
circumstances,  and  of  tilings  which  have  lately  passed,  reUticgl 
tliem.  I  would  only  say  in  general,  that  I  have  had  a  call  lo 
tie  in  Stockbridge,  a  place  in  ihe  western  borders  of  New-Engii 
next  10  the  province  of  New-York,  about  thirty-ds  miles  frtma 
bany,  and  about  forty  miles  from  Nortliampton,  the  plac»  wl 
Mr.  Sergeant  was  minister  and  missionarj-  to  the  Indians. 
both  called  by  tlic  church  here,  constituted  partly  of  Indians 
partly  of  English,  and  atn  appointed  missiooary  to  llie  Indians,' 
the  Commis^oncrs  of  Indian  affairs,  in  Boston ;  agreeably  tn 
you  suggest  in  your  letter,  as  Oiougli  you  had  been  able  lo  foi 
future  events,  when  you  say, — "  Perhaps  you  are  to  be  empl 
where  the  Gospel  has  been  little  understood,  or  attended  to.*' 
pose  this  place  will,  for  the  future,  be  the  place  of  my 
abode,  though  it  will  he  some  montlis  before  1  can  remove  mv' 
mily.  I  have  no  leisure,  at  present,  to  write  on  the  subject  ymi 
speak  of,  viz.  imprtsiiom,  tmd  ntppoied  immediate  rvtelationt, 
^Dugh  1  own  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject.  1  had  begun  lo 
write  sometliing  against  the  Arminians,  before  the  late  controversy ; 
and  now  lately,  Mr.  Williams  has  written  a  book,  in  answer  to  mme 
on  that  subject ;  which  1  think  myself  obliged  to  answer,  if  God 
give  roe  opportunity. 

"  I  have  much  to  leach  mc  to  behave  like  a  pilgrim  and  stran- 
ger in  the  earth.  But  in  the  midst  of  troubles  and  difficulties,  1 
receive  Tnasy  mercies.  Partitdarly,  I  have  great  reason,  with  abun- 
dant tliankfuliiess,  to  take  notice  of  tlie  great  kindness  of  my  friends 
in  Scotland.  Blessed  be  God,  who  never  forsakes  those,  that  trust 
in  him ;  and  never  wants  instruments,  for  llie  conveyance  of  his 
goodness  and  liberality  to  iliose,  wlio  suffer  in  his  cause ! 

"  I  shall  lake  care,  that  tliere  he  conveyed,  with  this  letteTi 
you,  one  of  ray  Farewell  Sermons,  and  the  Result  of  the  Council, 
that  sat  at  Nortliampton  the  last  May.     Remember  me,  dear  "' 
at  tlic  tJirone  of  grace,  with  regard  to  all  my  trials ;  and  with; 
gard  to  my  new  circumstances,  and  llie  imp<irtant  sen-jce  I "' 
undertaken  m  this  place — and  please,  in  your  next,  to  infonn' 
what  family  you  have,  and  of  their  slate. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most 

"  adectionaie  fnend  and  brother, 

"JoNiTHAH    EdWUUIS. 

The  following  letter  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  Hollis, 
the  patron  ofone  of  the  Indian  schools  at  Siockbridge,  will  explsin 
some  of  tlie  difficulties,  to  which  they  were  subjected.  ^^ 


fTi  to 
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"  To  Mr.  Hollis. 

"  StotMridge,  July  2,  1761. 

•*  RiT.  AND  HONOURED  SiR, 

"  Having  seen  your  late  letter  to  Mr.  Prince  of  Boston,  and 
Hnotber  to  Capt.  Kellogg,  received  this  summer,  and  having  lately 
been  appointed  Missionary  to  the  Indians  in  this  place,  I  diought 
myself  obliged  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  write  to  you,  whp 
have  exerted  yourself,  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner,  to  promote 
our  bterests  here,  to  serve  which  I  am  now  devoted ;  partly  to  of- 
fer you  my  thanks  for  what  you  have  done,  and  have  lately  offered 
to  do,  with  so  fervent  and  enlarged  a  heart,  and  bountiful  a  hand, 
for  the  advancement  and  enlargement  of  Christ's  kingdom  of  grace 
among  this  poor  people,  and  the  eternal  welfare  of  their  souls; 
whicB  may  well  excite  the  joy  and  admiration  of  all  good  christians, 
the  thanks  of  all  who  make  the  interests  of  2rion  their  own,  and 
especially  of  him  who  has  the  souls  of  the  Indians  committed  to  his 
own  more  immediate  care. 

"  I  write,  also,  pardy  to  inform  you  of  what  I  have  had  opportu- 
nity to  observe,  of  the  state  of  thmgs  here,  relatbg  to  the  anair  of 
the  instruction  of  the  Indians,  which  you  have  a  nght  to  knotv;  it 
being  an  affair  in  which  you  have  been  pleased  so  gready  to  inter- 
est yourself,  and  which  depends  so  much  on  the  effects  of  your 
most  generous  christian  beneficence.  1  have  had  considerable  op- 
portunity to  observe  the  state  of  things ;  for  though  it  is  but  about 
a  month  since  I  came  here,  after  I  had  undertaken  the  work  of  the 
ministry  here,  as  the  stated  Missionary,  yet  I  had  been  here  before, 
two  months  in  the  winter,  and  then  spent  much  time  with  the  In- 
dians, particularly  with  the  Mohawks  under  the  care  of  Capt. 
KeDogg. 

"There  are  here  two  schools  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  child- 
ren :  one  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Timothy  Woodbridee,  which  be- 
gan soon  after  Mr.  Sergeant  began  to  preach  to  these  Indians, — ^this 
school  consists  wholly  of  the  proper  Housatonnuck  Indians ;  the  other, 
under  the  care  of  Capt.  Kellogg,  which  he  began  with  the  Hausa- 
tonnucks^  on  the  plan  which  Mr.  Sergeant  projected ;  but,  in  the 
changeable  unsettled  state,  in  which  thincs  have  been  since  Mr. 
Sergeant's  death,  it  has  been  altered  from  tnat  form,  and  the  flem- 
satannuck  boys  have  left  it,  and  it  now  consists  wholly  of  Mohawk 
children,  which  have  been  brought  down  hither  by  their  parents, 
firom  their  own  proper  country,  about  eighty  miles,  to  this  end,  that 
they  might  be  taught  to  read,  and  write,  and  be  instructed  in  the 
christian  religion. 

"  There  are  some  things,  which  give  a  hopeful  prospect  with  re- 
gard to  these  Mohawk  Indians ;  particularly  the  forward  inclination 
of  the  children  and  their  aptness  to  learn.  But  that,  which  has 
e^dendy  been  the  greatest  defect  from  the  beginning  in  the  tne^MA 
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of  insmiction  here,  is,  that  no  more  proper  and  eS*ectual  mea- 
sures have  been  tnkea,  to  bring  tbe  children  tliat  are  here, 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue.  For  want  of  ihis, 
all  ihe  labour  and  cost,  which  have  been  expended  in  schools 
here,  for  about  fourteen  years,  have  been  con^equ^itly  to  but 
little  effect  or  benefit.  When  the  children  are  taught  to  re«d, 
many  of  them,  for  want  of  the  English  language  knotv  nothing  of 
what  they  read ;  tlieir  books  being  all  in  English,  They  merely 
]eam  to  make  such  atxi  such  sounds,  on  the  agbt  of  such  and  sucb 
marks,  but  know  not  Ihe  meaning  of  the  words,  and  so  have  neiti] 
profit  nor  pleasure  in  reading,  and  will  therefore  be  apt  . 
lose  even  what  they  iiave  learned,  having  no  benefit  or  enterti 
meut  in  the  use  of  it. 

"  It  is  on  many  other  accounts  of  great  importance,  thai  t 
siiould  be  brought  to  know  the  English  language.  This  xravH 
greatly  tend  to  lorward  their  instruction;  their  own  barbarous  lan- 
guages being  exceedingly  barren,  and  vei^-  unfit  to  express  u 
and  divine  things.  It  would  likewise  open  their  minds,  aiid,h 
means  of  their  acquaintance  and  conversation  with  the  F 
would  tend  to  advance  them  m  knowledge  and  civilizatioD. 
pains  has  been  taken  to  teach  the  children  the  English  tongue,  bii^ 
nothing  very  considerable  has  been  accomplished.  And  I  can 
think  of  but  two  ways  in  which  it  can  he  effected :— either  by  iniro- 
ducmg  a  number  of  English  children  into  the  schools,  to  leam  v ' ' 
them,  and  he  tiieir  mates ;  or  by  distributing  the  Indian  children  i| 
English  families,  to  hve  there  a  year  or  two,  where  ihey  mui 
allowed  to  speak  the  Englisli  and  nothing  else,  and  Uicn  return  ■ 
the  Indian  schools,  to  perfect  them  in  reading  and  writing,  and  I 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  ail  oilier  uselul  lend 
€dge.  The  latter,  if  their  parents  can  be  persuaded  to  cca 
it,  as  probably  they  may,  ivill  he  much  the  most  effectual. 

"I  would  therefore,  Sir,  humbly  propose,  that  some  sudiL 
thod  should  be  taken  with  regai'd  to  the  children,  who  have  tlicS 
nefit  of  your  liberality;  and  that  part  of  your  benefaction  shouldfl 
expended  in  this  way,  under  the  care  of  prudent  and  faithful  Tnf 
tees ;  for,  in  order  to  tlie  business  being  managed  thoroughly  ia, 
ture,  a  great  deal  of  care  and  activity  will  be  necessary,  vai 
more  tiian  the  schoolmaster  cau  have  leisure  for.  There  are  n 
ny  tilings,  pertaining  to  the  regulation  of  the  aSiurs  of  the  ii 
tioa  of  ilie  Indian  children,  which  seem  gready  to  require  the  c_ 
ofa  number  of  persons,  who  shall  be  entrusted  to  dispose  things  ■ 
cording  to  the  best  of  their  discretion ;  sending  from  time  to  ti 
particular  and  exact  account  of  tbe  manner,  in  which  they  )iav«  % 
out  your  money. 

"I  tiiouglit  myself  obliged  to  grve  you  these  intimations ;  yotib 
iig  nl  a  great  disiancr,  and  not  capable  of  knowing  the  exact  aM 
[f  things,  any  pllit:rvvise,  than  by  ihc  Infonuation  of  those  whojf 
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on  the  qx>t;  and  it  being  fit  that  you  should  know  those  circumstan- 
ces, which  are  of  so  much  importance  to  the  affiur,  that,  without  a 
proper  regard  to  them,  the  great  expense,  which  you  incur,  is  liable 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  in  vain. 

^*  I  humbly  request  your  prayers  to  the  Fountain  of  all  light  and 
grace,  for  his  guidance  and  assistance  m  this  important  service, 
which  I  have  kliely  undertaken  in  this  place. 
^I  am,  Honoured  Sir, 

**  Your  most  humble  servant, 
^^  And  aflbcdonate  brother  in  the  gospel  ministry, 

^'Jonathan  Edwards. 

A  conference  was  apfXMnted,  to  be  held  at  Albany,  the  last  week 
IB  June,  1751,  between  the  Commissioners  of  the  governments  of 
BlaflBacbusetts,  Connecticut  and  New-York,  and  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  treaty.  Tlie 
Commignoners  of  Massachusetts  were  directed  to  pass  throu^ 
Scockbridge,  on  their  way  to  Albany,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  Mohau4cs,  already  there,  about  then*  setdement  in  New- 
Etigland.  On  their  arrival,  they  found  that  Hendrick,  and  almost 
aD  the  heads  of  families,  on  account  of  their  disgust  at  the  neglect 
of  their  children,  on  the  part  of  Capt.  Kellogg,  had  returned  to 
their  own  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  uey  requested  Mr. 
Edwards  to  eo  to  Albany,  and  be  present  at  the  conference ;  whith- 
er he  accordmgly  went,  the  first  week  in  Jidy.  In  an  interview 
with  Hendrick  and  Nicholas,  be  endeavoured  to  persuade  them,  to 
influence  as  many  of  the  Mohawk  Chiefs,  as  possible,  to  go  to  Stock- 
bridge,  and  there  treat  of  their  removal  to  New-England.  This 
being  urged  upon  them  afterwards,  by  the  Commissioners  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  agreed  to  by  them  and  the  other  Chiefs;  and  a  con- 
ference appointed,  to  be  held  at  Stockbridge,  in  August.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards then  returned  to  Stockbridge,  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  July, 
to  his  family  in  Northampton. 

The  first  week  in  August,  be  removed  his  family  and  effects  from 
Nordiampton  to  Stockbridge;  and  on  Thursday,  Aug.  8th,  was 
regidarly  installed  as  the  minister  of  the  congregation  m  that  place, 
and  inducted  into  the  o&ce  of  Missionary^  to  the  Indians  residing 
in  its  vicinity.  His  salary  was  derived  from  three  sources :  from 
the  parish  of  Stockbridge ;  from  the  Society  in  London,  for  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  in  New-England,  and  the  parts  adjacent,  whose 
missionary  he  was,  through  their  Conunissioners  at  Boston ;  and  from 
the  Legislature  of  the  Colony,  as  a  part  of  the  annual  fund  devoted 
to  the  ciyilisadon  of  the  Indians.  This  latter  sum  was  paid,  of  course, 
to  the  individual,  who  held  the  office  of  minister  and  missionary  at 
Stockbridge,  although  the  government  had  no  voice  in  his  appoint- 
ment. 

On  Tnesday,  Aug.  13th,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawks  cameCraKSL 
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th«r  two  principal  settlemcuu,  lo  Stockbridge,  and  met  the  Coai^ 
missioDers  of  llie  province.     The  Cliiefs  expressed  a  very  strong- 
desire,  tliat  iheir  cliildren  might  be  instructed  ;  but  objected  to  th« 
removal  to  Siockbridge,  on  ihe  ground,  that  the  affairs  6f  the  Mo* 
hawks  ihi'Te  were  left  in  the  utmost  confireion,  that  no  regular  schoat 
was  eatablislied,  and  no  tliorough  means  taken  for  the  education  oj 
their  children.     After  reminding  tlie  Comnuaaioners,  how  otVeo  thai 
English  hnd  failed  to  fultil  their  promises,  and  disappcinted  the 
hopes,  which  tliey  had  encouraged  them  lo  entertain,  they  request- 
ihem  (ff  promise  UQlhing,  bvt  what  the  government  tcoidd  etrtainlf 
perform.     The  Commis^oners  agreed  among  tiiemselves,  thai,  ia 
consequence  of  tlie  uiter  incompetency  of  Capi.  Kellogg,  another 
instnicter,  a  man  of  leam'mg  and  skill,  must  be  procured  for  (he 
Mohawk  school ;  and  promised  the  Chiefs,  thai  a  regular  acbool 
should  be  established  for  their  children,  and  a  competent  mstructg^ 
speedily  procured.     After  this,  the  Chiefs  declared  their  accej 
tance  of  tlie  proposals  made  lo  tliem,  of  sending  their  children 
Stockbridge  for  instruction,  and  of  coming,  a  number  of  them, ' 
reside  there ;  and  tendered  a  belt  of  wampum  to  the  Coram' 
ers,  in  confirmation  of  die  agreement,  which  was  accepted. 
Thursday,  Aug.  22,  tlie  Council  was  dissolved,  and  ihe  CIb 
went  home.  i 

The  Mohawh,  at  this  time,  discovered  a  very  strong  denre  U 
promote  the  education  of  their  children,  and  an  unusual  wiUingne! 
to  receive  religious  instruction  ;  as  did  also  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  lb 
Oneit/utns,  or  Oneidai,  residing  at  Onohohrpuivga,  or  Onohqaaw 
ga,  a  setdement  on  the  Susqueliannah.  The  French,  having  beei 
apprised  of  the  effort*  making  by  the  English,  in  behalf  of  the  Mo 
hawks,  were  busily  occupied  in  seducing  them,  and  the  other  O  ' 
of  the  Iroquois,  to  emigrate  into  Canada ;  and  were  actually  ei 
ii^  a  chain  of  forts,  extending  from  Canada,  through  New-York 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  wilderness  beyond,  to  the  Mis^ssippi.  Mr 
Edwards,  beUenng  that,  if  the  utmost  good  faith  was  not  kept  with 
the  Mohawks,  the  whole  plan  of  instructing  them  would  be  defeat 
ed ;  and  regarding  the  period,  as  a  most  critical  one  for  the  welfan 
of  the  British  Colonies ;  addressed  a  letter,  on  the  subject  of  tb 
Indians,tothc  Hon.  Thomas  Hubbard,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Ai 
semhiy.  In  this  letter,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  Council  heh 
widi  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawks,  at  Stockbridge,  and  their  agreaJ 
ment  to  encourage  die  education  of  their  children  ai  that  place) 
mentioned  die  interest  felt  in  the  subject  by  the  Mohawks  and  tf 
Oneiyutas,  and  by  some  of  the  Tuscaroras ;  stated  ibe  vast  impc 
tance  of  the  existing  crisis,  for  securing  the  friendship  of  the  f 
Nations ;  recited  ilie  machinations  of  the  French,  to  seduce  tl 
from  the  English  interest,  and  their  hostile  movements  in  the  v 
pointed  out  the  religious  and  literary  instruction  of  the  Indians,  ■ 
die  only  means  of  securing  their  attachment  to  the  BHtJ^  c 
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and  detailed  the  measures  necessary  to  be  pursued  at  Stockbridge, 
to  promote  these  great  objects.* 

When  Mr.  Edwards  had  removed  his  family  to  Stocjvbridge,  he 
found  himself  exceedingly  embarrassed,  from  tlie  difficulty  of  pro- 
curing the  land,  necessary  for  his  own  immediate  accominodadon. 
When  the  town  was  first  setded,  it  was  granted  to  the  Housaton- 
micks,  except  six  portions^  to  the  late  missionary,  the  school-mas- 
ter, and  four  other  setders.  These  portions  were  now  distributed 
among  ybur/een  proprietors,  and  could  be  purchased,  only  at  a  veiy 
high  price.  He  therefore  presented  a  Petition  to  the  General 
Court,  at  their  session  in  October,  1751,  asking  leave  to  purchase 
the  necessary  lands,  for  his  own  acconmiodation — a  homesieud  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  a  piece  of  wood-land  in  the  outskirts. 
The  Legislature  granted  him  leave  to  purchase  the  homestead,  and 
recoounended  to  the  English  inhabitants,,  to  provided  the  necessary 
wood-land  for  their  minister.  < 

On  the  tract  of  land,  which  he  purchased,  near  the  centre  of  the 
town,  Mr.  Edwards,  soon  after,  erected  a  commodious  dwelling, 
which  is  sdll  standing. 

*■■!  I  ■■■■■I  ■ »■  I*  ■  ■  ■■■|i«*  ■■-■  ■  ■  > 

f 

. '   '  *  I  TOffToi  that  thei  longrth  of  thia  intere8t;n|v  letter  renders  its  insierticiii  im- 
.  practicablb. 
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Letter  to  Sir  W.  Pqifperell. — Letter  to  Lady  Pepperett. — Letter 
to  his  father, — Arrived  of  Mr.  Hawley. — hureanrig  in^partance 
oflnaian  Establishment. — Schemes  of  its  enemies. — Firm  stand 
taken  by  Mr.  Edwards. — Letter  to  Mr.  Oliver. — Letter  to 
Commissioners. — Difficulties  of  the  Mission. — Answer  to  Mr. 
WHliams. — Letter  to  the  people  of  J^orthampton.r-'^arriagt 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burr. — Letter  to  Mr.  Erskine. — Letter  to 
Mr.  HoUis. — Letter  to  Mr.  Hubbard. 

The  Indian  establishment  at  Stockbridge,  being  gradually  more 
and  more  known,  excited  more  and  more  the  attention,  and  interest^ 
of  the  benevolent  in  England.  Among  these,  Joshua  Paine,  Esq^ 
of  London,  addressed  a  Letter  to  Sir  William  Pepperell,  the  Go- 
veniour  of  the  Province ;  requesting  information,  as  to  the  proper 

f)lan  of  a  ^hool  for  Indian  girls  at  that  place.  An  extract  from  mat 
etter  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Edwards  from  Sir  William,  throu^ 
die  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners,  with  a  request  that  he  would 
write  to  Sir  William  on  the  subject.  He  accordingly  addressed  to 
him  the  following  Letter. 

"  Stockbridge,  J^ov.  28,  1751. 
"  Honoured  Sir, 

"  When  1  had  the  opportunity  the  last  spring  of  waiting  on  your 
Excellency  at  your  seat  at  Kittery,  and  was  there  gratified  and  ho- 
noured by  the  kind  and  hospitable  entertainment  of  your  house,  I 
was  favoured  with  some  conversation  with  you,  concerning  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  and  the  business  of  the  mission 
here,  to  which  I  had  tlien  been  invited.  And  you  were  then 
pleased  generously  to  assure  me  of  your  good  offices,  in  ajQbrding 
me  any  assistance  in  Ihis  employment,  which  you  could  render  me, 
through  your  acquaintance  and  correspondence  in  London. 

"  I  have  lately  been  favoured  witli  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  An- 
drew Oliver,  of  Boston,  wherein  he  was  pleased  to  send  me  an  Ex- 
tract of  a  letter  to  you  from  Joshua  Paine,  Esq.,  of  London,  con- 
cerning a  proper  plan  of  a  school  for  Indian  girls  in  this  place,  and 
to  propose  to  me  to  \\Tite  to  you  on  die  subject  of  the  said  Extract. 
Tins  encourages  me  to  hope  that  a  letter  from  me,  on  this  subject, 
to  your  Excellency  wiU  be  kindly  received. 

*'  With  this  hope,  I  would  take  leave  to  say,  that  I  think  that,  as 
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the  boarding-sohoob  here  are  now  in  their  commencement,  and  are 
yet  to  receive  their  form  and  character,  and  that  among  a  people 
hitherto  unaccustomed  to  any  method  of  instruction  whatever,  it  is 
a  great  pity  but  that  the  method  actually  adopted  should  be  free 
from  the  gross  defects  of  the  ordinary  method  6f  teaching  among 
the  English. 

^'  One  of  these  grand  defects,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  is  this,  that 
children  are  habituated  to  learning  without  understanding.  In 
the  conunon  method  of  teaching,  so  far  as  my  observation  extends, 
children,  when  they  arc  taught  to  read,  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
reading,  without  any  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  what  they 
read,  that  they  continue  reading  without  understanding,  even  a  long 
tixoe  after  they  are  capable  of  understanding,  were  it  not  for  an  ha* 
bit  of  making  such  and  such  sounds,  on  the  sight  of  such  and  such 
letters,  with  a  perfect  mattentiveness  to  any  meaning.  In  like 
manner  they  are  taught  their  catechism,  saying  over  the  words  by 
rote,  which  they  began  to  say,  before  they  were  capable  of  easily 
and  readily  comprehending  them.  Being  long  habituated  to  make 
sounds  without  connecting  any  ideas  with  them,  they  so  continue, 
until  they  come  to  be  capable  of  well  understandbg  the  words,  and 
would  perhaps  have  the  ideas,  properly  signified  by  the  words,  na- 
turally excited  in  their  minds  on  hearing  the  words,  were  it  not  for 
an  hdbitual  hearing  and  speakmg  them  without  any  ideas ;  so  that,  if 
the  question  were  put  in  phraseology  somewhat  new,  to  which  diey 
have  not  been  accustomed,  they  would  not  know  what  to  answer. 
Thus  it  happens  to  children,  even  with  regard  to  the  plainest  printed 
catechisms,  even  those,  which  have  been  contrived  with  great  care 
and  art,  so  that  they  might  be  adapted  to  the  lowest  capacities. 

'^  I  should  theref(H*e  think  that,  m  these  boarding-schods,  the 
children  should  never  read  a  lesson,  without  the  master  or  mistress 
takmg  care,  that  the  child  be  made  to  attend  to,  and  understand, 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  sentences  which  it  reads ;  at  least 
after  the  child  begins  to  read  without  spelling,  and  perhaps  m  some 
degree  before.  And  the  child  should  be  taught  to  understand 
thingij  as  well  as  tpords.  After  it  begins  to  read  in  a  Psalter,  Tes- 
tament or  Bible,  not  only  the  words  and  phrases  should  be  ex- 
plained, but  the  things  which  the  lesson  treats  of  should  be,  in  a 
familiar  manner,  opened  to  the  child's  understanding ;  and  the 
master  or  mistress  should  enter  into  conversation  with  the  child 
about  them.  Familiar  questk)ns  should  be  put  to  the  child,  about 
the  subjects  of  the  lesson ;  and  the  child  should  be  encouraged,  and 
drawn  on,  to  speak  freely,  and  in  his  turn  also  to  ask  questions,  for 
the  resolution  of  his  own  doubts. 

<<Many  advantages  would  arise  from  this  method.  By  this 
means,  the  child's  learning  will  be  rendered  pleasant,  entertaining 
and  profitable,  as  his  mind  will  gradually  open  and  expand  with 
knowledge,  and  his  ci^mci^  for  reasoning  be  improved.    His  le^iocw 
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will  cease  to  be  a  dull,  uearisome  task,  without  any  suitable  plea- 
sure or  benefit.  This  will  be  a  rational  way  of  teaching.  Assist* 
ihg  tlie  cliild's  reason  enables  him  to  see  the  use,  and  end,  and  be- 
nefit of  reading,  at  the  same  time  that  he  takes  pains  from  day  to 
day  to  read.  It  is  the  way  also  to  accustom  the  child,  from  its  in- 
fancy, to  iliink  and  reflect,  and  to  beget  in  it  an  early  taste  for 
knowledge,  and  a  regularly  increasing  appetite  for  it. 

"  So  also,  with  regard  to  the  method  of  catechizing  children ;  be- 
side obliging  tliem  to  give  die  answers  in  the  printed  catechism, 
or  in  any  stated  form  of  words,  questions  should  be  asked  them 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  familiar  manner,  as  they  are  asked 
quesUons  commonly  about  their  ordinary  afiairs,  with  familiar  in- 
structions, explanations,  and  relicarsals  of  diings,  intermixed ;  and, 
if  it  be  possible,  the  child  sliould  be  led,  by  wise  and  skilful  man- 
agement, into  the  habit  of  conversation  on  divine  things,  and  should 
gradually  be  divested  of  tliat  shyness  and  backwardness,  usually 
discovered  in  children,  to  converse  on  such  topics  \villi  their  supe- 
riors. And  when  the  printed  catechisms  are  used,  as  I  am  far 
from  diinking  tliey  ought  to  be  entirely  neglected,  care  should  be 
taken,  that  the  child  should  attend  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  words,  and 
be  able  to  understand  them  ;  to  this  end,  not  only  explaining  the 
words  and  sentences,  but  also  from  time  to  time  varying  the  phra- 
seology, putdng  the  question  in  different  words  of  the  same  sense, 
and  also  intermixing  widi  die  questions  and  answers,  whether 
printed  or  not,  some  improvement  or  applicadon,  in  counsels  and 
warnings  given  to  them,  founded  on  the  answers  diat  have  been 
given. 

"  Beside  die  diings  already  mendoned,  there  are  other  things, 
which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  ought  to  be  done,  widi  regard  to  the 
education  of  cliildren  in  general,  wherein  die  common  methods  of 
instruction  in  New-England,  are  grossly  defective.  The  teacher, 
in  familiiir  discourses,  might,  in  a  little  time,  give  the  children  a 
short  general  scheme  of  die  Scriptural  history',  beginning  with  the. 
creation  of  the  world,  and  descending  through  die  various  periods 
of  diat  histor}',  informing  them  of  the  larger  divisions,  and  more  im- 
|)ortant  events  of  the  story,  and  giving  diem  some  idea  of  their  oon- 
ncction  one  with  anodier ; — first,  of  die  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  dien  of  die  New.  And  when  the  children  had  in  their 
heads  this  general  scheme,  then  the  teacher  might,  at  certain  times, 
entertain  them,  in  like  familiar  discourse,  with  the  particular  stories 
of  die  Scriptures,  sometimes  with  one  story,  and  then  with  another, 
before  they  oou  obtain  die  knowledge  of  them  diemselves,  by  read- 
ing ;  for  example,  at  one  time  tlie  story  of  die  creation,  at  another 
time  the  story  of  die  flood,  then  the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  the 
calling  of  Abraham,  die  storyof  Joseph,  die  bringing  of  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  Egypt :  And  in  die  New  Testament,  the  birth  of 
Christ,  some  of  die  chief  acts  of  his  life,  his  deadi,  his  resurrection. 
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bis  ascension,  the  efRision  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, and  some  of  tlie  cliief  of  the  acts  of  the  Apostles ;  widial, 
pointing  out  to  them  the  place  which  each  event  has  in  the  general 
scheme,  and  the  connection  it  has  wiUi  other  main  parts  of  it. 
The  teaclier,  in  a  familiar  manner,  sliould  apply  the  events  of  the 
story  discoursed  upon,  with  the  design  of  informing  the  child's  un- 
derstanding, influencing  his  heart,  and  directing  his  practice.  A 
child,  who  is  able  to  read  his  Bible,  might  be  set  to  read  a  particu- 
lar Scriptural  history,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another,  dili- 
gently observing  it,  and  examining  for  himself,  all  that  is  said  con- 
cerning it.  And  when  he  has  dcme,  he  might  be  called  to  the  mas- 
ter or  mistress,  and  enquired  of,  concerning  the  particulars  of  the 
hisU^ry,  to  see  that  he  has  paid  attention,  and  is  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  it. 

"  And  I  can  see  no  good  reason,  why  children  in  general,  be^ 
side  the  Scriptural  history,  should  not,  in  a  like  familiar  manner 
of  conversation,  be  taught  something  of  the  great  successive  chan- 
ges and  events,  in  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  world  at  large,  which 
connect  the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Thus,  they 
might  be  informed,  in  short,  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Four 
Crreat  Monarchies  succeeded  each  other,  the  persecutions  which 
the  Jews  suffered  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  the  principal 
changes  which  happened  to  their  Church  and  State,  before  the 
coming  of  Christ.  And  they  might  be  shown,  how  such  and  such 
events  were  a  fulfilment  of  such  and  such  prophecies.  And  when 
they  learn  the  history  of  the  New  Testament,  they  might,  with 
much  profit  and  entertainment,  have  pointed  out  to  them,  many 
plain  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  have  their  fulfilment 
m  him.  And  I  can  see  no  good  reason,  why  children  cannot,  or 
may  not,  be  taught  something  in  general  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
and  be  informed  how  things,  with  regard  to  the  State  of  Religion 
and  the  Church  of  God,  have  gone  on,  as  to  some  of  the  main 
events,  from  the  time  when  the  Scriptural  history  ended,  to  the 

E resent  time ;  and  how  given  Prophecies  of  the  Scriptures  have 
een  fulfilled  in  some  of  these  events ;  or  why  they  may  not  be 
told,  what  may  yet  be  expected  to  come  to  pass,  according  to  the 
Scriptiural  Prophecies,  from  this  time,  to  die  end  of  die  world. 

**  It  appears  to  me  obvious,  also,  that,  in  connection  with  all  this, 
they  should  be  taught  somewhat  relating  to  the  chronology  of  events, 
which  would  make  the  story"  so  much  the  more  distinct  and  enter- 
taining. Thus,  they  may  be  taught  how  long  it  was  from  the  Cre- 
ation of  the  world  to  the  Coming  of  Christ ;  how  long  from  the 
Creadon  to  the  Flood ;  how  long  from  the  Flood  to  the  calling  of 
Abraham,  etc. ;  fiow  long  David  lived  before  Christ ;  how  long  be- 
fore the  Captivity  in  Babylon ;  how  long  the  Captivity,  before 
Christ,  etc. ;  how  bng  since  the  birth  of  Christ ;  how  old  he  was 
wlien  he  began  to  preach,  and  when  he  was  crucified  ;  bovi  \o\\^ 
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after  his  resurrection,  before  lie  ascended ;  how  long,  also,  afier 
Uie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  ^buchadueszar,  until  Babyloa 
was  destroyed  by  Cyrus ;  how  long  after  the  beginuing  of  the  Per- 
sian Empire,  before  diat  empire  was  overtUrown  by  Alexander; 
when  was  llie  great  oppression  of  tlie  Jews  by  AiKiochiu  Epiplianes; 
when  Judea  was  conquered  by  the  Romans ;  how  long  after  Chris's 
resurrection,  before  tlie  destruction  of  Jeruialeca ;  and  bow  losg 
before  the  empire  became  Christian ;  how  long  after  Chrisi,  before 
the  Popes  claimed  such  acd  such  powers;  when  the  worship  gf 
images  was  introduced  ;  how  long  before  the  ReformaboD,  etc.  etc. 
All  children  are  capable  of  bciug  informed,  and  having  an  klesof 
lliese  things,  and  can  much  more  easily  learn  tliem,  if  endeavDnis 
were  used  to  that  end,  than  many  things  which  they  do  learn. 

"  And  with  like  ease,  and  with  equal  benefit,  they  udgFit  be 
taught  some  of  the  main  things  in  Geography :  which  way  ibe  land 
of  Canaan  lies  from  tliis ;  bow  far  it  is;  which  way  Egypt  lay  from 
Canaan;  which  way  Babylon  lay  from  Jerusalem,  anrf  how  fur; 
which  way  Padan-Aram  was  from  Canaan ;  where  Rome  lay  frotn 
Jerusalem;  where  Antioch ;  etc.  etc. 

"  And  1  cannot  but  think  it  might  be  a.  pretty  easy  thing,  if  prcpa 
means  were  taken,  to  teach  children  to  spell  well,  and  girU  »  wed 
as  boys.     1  should  thbk  it  may  be  worth  tlie  while,  on  vaniiB  to- 
counts,  to  teach  them  to  write,  and  also  to  leach  them  a  linle  ol 
arithmetic,  some  of  the  first  and  plainest  rules.     Or,  if  it  bv  judgied, 
that  it  is  needless  to  teach  all  die  children  all  these  things,  somi;  dif- 
ference might  be  made  in  ciiildreu  of  diffirent  genius,  and  childten 
of  [he  best  genius  might  be  taught  more  things  Uian  others,    i 
all  would  serve,  the  more  sjieedily  and  cfTeclualty,  to  change! 
taste  of  Indians,  and  to  bring  them  off  from  tlieir  barbaristu  i 
brulali^,  to  a  relish  for  those  things,  which  belong  to  civilizaiion  i 
refinement. 

"  Another  thing,  which  properly  belongs  to  a  christian  edi 
and   which   would  be  unusually  popular  ivith  tliem,  and 
would  in  several  respects  have  a  powerful  influence,  in 
the  great  end  in  view,  of  leading  them  to  renounce  the  c 

and  filth  and  degradation,  of  savage  life,  for  cleanliness,  i 

and  good  morals,  is  teaching  them  to  sing.    Music,  especially] 
music,  has  a  powerful  efficacy  to  soften  the  heart  into  totidi 
to  hannoniEe  die  aiTectioiis,  and  to  give  the  mind  a.  reludi  fori 
jecis  of  a  superiour  character. 

"  In  order  to  promote  die  sidvatJon  of  the  children,  Avhicb  b 
main  design  of  the  whole  Indian  establishment  ni  tliis  placv,  1 
tliat,  beside  tlieir  attending  public  worsliip  on  die  sabbath,  an  _ 
diuly  worsliip  of  the  family,  and  catechi/Jng  in  die  sc)icx>l,  luiill 
queni  counsels  and  warnings  given  dieni,  when  all  together,  by '' 
teachers ;  each  child  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  dealt  w-Hh 
ly,  particularly  iai  closely,  about  the  sUls  and  coticerus 
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soul ;  and  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  teach  and  direct  each 
child,  concerning  the  duty  of  secret  prayer^  and  the  duty  pressed 
and  enforced  on  every  one ;  and  care  should  be  taken,  that  all  may 
have  proper  opportunity  and  convenience  for  it. 

^^  I  need  say  nothing  concerning  buildings,  lodgings,  household, 
stulB^  cattle,  servants,  husbandry  instruments,  and  utensils  for  the 
children's  work ;  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  these  are  neces- 
sary; and  the  providing  of  them  will  doubtless  be  left  to  the  care 
and  discretion  of  the  Trustees,  that  shall  be  appomted. 

^'  But  I  would  beg  leave  to  say  forther,  with  regard  to  methods 
to  forward  the  proficiency  of  the  children  in  their  leammg,  that  I 
cannot  but  think  measures  might  be  devised,  greatly  to  encourage 
and  animate  them  in  it,  and  excite  a  laudable  ambition  to  excel. 
One  thbg  I  have  thought  of,  which,  as  appears  to  me,  might  have 
a  happy  tendency  this  way,  in  each  of  me  boardmg-scbools :  at 
certain  periods,  there  should  be  a  sort  of  public  examination  in  the 
school,  oir  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose,  which  shall  be  attended 
by  all  the  Trustees,  and  all  in  the  town  who  are  in  any  respect  con- 
nected with  Indian  affiurs,  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers, 
and  gentlemen  and  ladies ;  and  also  that  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians 
be  invited  to  attend  ;  at  which  there  shall  be  a  public  trial  of  the 
proficiency,  which  each  one  has  made,  in  the  various  branches 
which  have  been  taught,  as  in  readmg,  writing,  spelling,  arithmetic, 
knowledge  in  the  principles  of  religion,  knowledge  of  church  histo- 
ry, etc ;  and  that  a  premium  shall  be  given  to  such  as  are  found  to 
excel,  which  may  be  done  in  something,  that  will  very  much  please 
Indian  children,  with  but  Ktde  expense.  And  likewise,  timt  the 
works  of  the  children  be  then  produced,  to  be  judged  of,  that  it 
may  be  determined  who  has  made  the  greatest  proficiency  in 
learning  to  sew,  to  spin,  to  knit,  etc ;  and  that  a  reward  be  given  to 
such  as  have  excelled.  And  perhaps,  also,  that  a  reward  be  then 
given  to  such,  as,  by  the  testimony  of  dieir  teachers  and  governors, 
have  exceUed  in  virtue  or  diligence,  in  care  to  speak  the  truth,  in 
strictlv  observing  the  sabbath,  in  good  manners,  in  respect  to  their 
supenours,  etc.  And  that,  in  the  day  of  public  trial,  there  be 
somewhat  of  an  entertainment  made  for  the  members  of  the 
school,  and  those  who  are  invited  to  attend.  This  not  only  might 
tend  greatly  to  stimulate  the  children  in  their  learning,  but  would  be 
very  pleasing  and  animating  to  the  tribes  of  Indians,  and  would 
have  great  influence  in  rendering  them  very  favourably  disposed  to 
the  affiurs  of  the  schools. 

**  But  your  Excellency  will  easily  see  that,  in  order  to  the  prac- 
ticableness  of  these  things,  in  any  tolerable  degree  and  manner,  it  is 
'neceasary  that  the  chil(hren  should  be  taught  the  English  tongue  ; 
and^indeedithis  is  of  the  most  absolute  necessity,  on  almost  every 
aooount.  The  Indian  languages  are  extremely  barbarous  and  bar- 
renj'jjiA  very  ill  fitted  for  coramumcating  things  moral  and  diwk^^ 
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or  even  things  speculatire  and  abstract.  In  shorty- thejr  are  vAeBy 
unfit  for  a  people  possessed  of  civilization,  knowledge  and  re- 
finement. 

'*  Besides,  widiout  their  learning  EkigHsh,  their  kaming  to  read 
will  be  in  vain ;  for  the  Indians  have  not  die  Bible,  nor  anj  other 
book,  in  their  own  language.  Without  this,  their  teaehen  cannot 
converse  with  them,  and  so  can  have  no  advantage  tor  instroct 
them.  Hence,  all  posidble  means  must  be  usedj  in  the  first  jdaoe, 
to  introduce  the  English  tongue  among  the  childreiK  To  ibis  end, 
much  pains  should  be  taken  to  teach  them  the  English  name  fcr 
eveiy  thing,  and  Englidi  words  that  signiffr  such  and  such  aotiovf 
and  an  Interpreter  might  be  used  for  a  wlule,  to  interpret  their  lei^ 
sons  to  them,  and  to  teach  them  to  construe  them,  or  turn  them  inta 
Indian.  And  a  number  of  English  children  might  be  put  into  die 
school  with  the  Indian  children.  But  the  most  Actual  mediod  of 
all  would  be,  to  put  out  some  of  the  Indian  children,  first,  into 'some 
gpod  English  families,  one  at  a  pltoe,  to  live  there  a  year  or  two, 
before  they  are  brought  into  the  schod;  which  would  not  onhrbe 
above  all  others  the  most  successful  method,  but  woidd  be  umo- 
lutely  hecessyy,  at  least  at  first;  but  truly  a  great  deal  of  cam 
must  be  taken  to  find  good  places  fi)r  them,  and  to  look  wel  a» 
them,  and  to  see  that  they  are  well  taken  care  of^  m  the  famiKea  to 
which  they  are  sent.  It  is  probable,  that  the  parents  of  the  dbifat 
ren  might,  with  proper  endeavours,  be  persuaded  to  such  a  mnir 
sure. 

**But  it  will  doubdess  be  very  easily  aiid  quickly  determined,  bj 
your  Excellency,  that,  if  such  methods,  as  those  which  have  bean 
mendpned,  or  an^  Hke  them,  or  indeed  any  other  effectual  maa- 
sures,  are  taken,  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  school 
Aould  be  under  the  constant  care  and  inspection  of  Truateest 
who  live  upon  the  spot,  or  very  near  at  hand.  It  will  be  io 
vain  for  any  to  expect,  that  any  woman  can  look  after  such  a  adbooif 
and  provide  for  and  govern  so  large  a  family,  and  take  care  con* 
tinually  to  order  and  regulate  so  many  and  great  afiairs  pertaimng 
to  it,  widiin  doors  and  without,  without  much  assistance  of  some 
alwa3rs  at  hand,  who  are  able  and  faithful,  and  are  interested  and 
duly  empowered.  If  she  has  under  her  a  second,  or  a  kind  of 
usher,  and  has  servants  of  bodi  sexes,  yet  stiU  she  will  be  under 
the  necessity  of  having  some  superiour  assistance.  And  as  to  the 
precise  method  of  teaching,  and  regulating  the  discipline  of  the 
school  and  family,  it  must  be  left  very  much  to  dieir  diacretioB; 
for  experience  alone  can  certainly  determine,  the  fittest  methods 
of  ordering  such  an  establishment,  so  new  and  untried,  thou^  veijr 
probable  conjectures  may  be  made.  And  eiqaerience  will  douhl* 
fesB  direct  to  some  new  measures,  whichcannot  now  be  thoi^^'of. 
Hoping  that  your  ExceUmicywiU  excuse  die  peiticidaiiQrAnljB»« 
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nolenessy  into  which  I  have  unintentionally  been  led,  on  a  subject, 
about  which  I  cannot  but  feel  the  deepest  interest, 

"I  remain, 

"  With  very  high  respect, 

'^  Your  most  humble  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards.'' 

In  the  package  to  Sir  William,  Mr.  Edwards,  in  consequence  of 
hjcr  own  request,  forwarded  to  Lady  Pepperell,  who  was  then  in 
very  deep  affliction,  the  following  letter ;  which  will  probably  be  re>- 
garded  as  one  of  the  happiest  specimens  of  christian  sympathy  and 
condolence,  to  be  found  m  epistolary  writing. 

"  To  Lady  Pepperell.      ' 

"  BioMmdgt,  Nw.  28,  1751. 

«<liADAM, 

^  When  I  was  at  your  houso  m  Kittery,  the  last  spring,  among 
other  instances  of  jrour  kind  and  condescending  treatment  to  me, 
was  this,  that,  when  I  had  some  conversadon  with  Sir  William, 
concerning  Stockbridge  and  the  afiirs  of  the  Indians,  and  he  ge- 
nerously offered  me  any  assistance,  m  the  busmess  of  my  mission 
^lifBre,  which  his  acquaintance  and  correspondence  in  London  ena- 
Ued  him  to  affimi  me,  and  proposed  my  writing  to  him  on  our  af- 
fairs ;  you  were  also  pleased  to  invite  me  to  write  to  3rou,  at  the  same 
time.  If  I  should  neglect  to  do  as  you  then  proposed,  I  should  fail 
not  only  of  discharging  my  duty,  but  of  dobg  myself  a  great  honour. 
But  as  I  am  well  assured,  even  from  the  small  acquaintance  I  had 
with  you,  that  a  letter  of  mere  compliments  would  not  be  agreeable 
la  a  lady  of  your  disposition  and  feelings,  especially  under  your 
pesent  melancholy  circumstances ;  so  the  writing  of  such  a  letter 
Ml  vcoT  far  from  my  btention,  or  inclination. 

^  When  I  saw  the  evidences  of  your  deep  sorrow,  under  the  aw- 
fU  frown  of  heaven  in  the  death  of  your  only  son,  it  made  an  im- 
pression on  my  mind  not  easily  forgotten ;  and  when  you  spoke  of 
my  writing  to  you,  I  soon  determined  what  should  be  the  subject  of 
my  letter.  It  was  that,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  proper 
siugect  of  contemplation,  for  one  in  your  circumstances;  that,  which 
I  thought,  above  sdl  others,  would  furnish  you  a  proper  and  sufficient 
source  of  consolation,  under  your  heavy  affliction ;  and  this  was  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ : — particularly  the  amiableness  of  his  character, 
which  renders  him  worthy  that  we  should  love  him,  and  take  him 
kx  our  only  portion,  our  rest,  hope  and  joy ;  and  his  great  and  un- 
paralleled bve  towards  us. — ^And  I  have  been  of  the  same  mind 
ever  since ;  being  determined,  if  God  favoured  me  with  an  oppor- 
tumtj  to  write  to  your  Ladyship,  that  those  things  should  be  the 
subject  of  my  letter.  For  what  other  subject  is  so  well  Calculated 
to  prove  a  ludm  to  the  wounded  spirit. 

Vol.  I.  61 
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**  Let  ut  tlien,  dear  Madam,  contemplate  the  bveliDess  of  our 
bloMnod  Redeemer,  which  enthles  him  to  our  highest  bve ;  and, 
wht)u  cluurly  seen,  leads  us  to  find  a  sweet  complacency  and  satis- 
iuctiou  of  soul  in  him,  of  whatever  else  we  are  deprived.  The 
Scriptures  assure  us  that  He,  who  came  into  the  world  m  our  na- 
tures nnd  freely  laid  down  his  life  for  us,  was  truly  possessed  of  all 
the  fuhioss  of  tlio  Godhead,  of  his  infinite  greatness,  majesty  and 
icluryi  his  infiuito  wisdom,  purity  and  holiness,  his  infinite  ri^iteou»- 
nt>$^  und  goodness.  He  is  called  ^*the  brightness  of  God's  ^oiji 
»hd.lho  (^xnrt^ss  imago  of  his  person."    He  is  the  Image,  the  Ex- 

IM't^^i^oUi  01  infinite  beauty ;  in  the  contempladon  of  which,  God  the 
^Vlhor  hud  ull  his  unspeakable  happiness  from  eternity.  That 
t^lt^riml  luul  uus|Hmknble  happiness  of  the  Deity  is  represented  as  a 
kind  ul  !tiH>i»l  hanuiness,  in  the  society  of  the  persons  of  the  Trini^; 
tVw,  viii,3i>,  *•  1  hen  1  was  by  him  as  one  brought  upwith  him,  I 
wai  daily  his  delight  rejoicing  always  before  him."  This  glorious 
Person  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  *'  the  Lieht  of  the  wortd,** 
that  by  him  the  beauty  of  the  Deity  might  shine  forth,  in  the  bri^- 
est  and  fullest  manner,  to  the  children  of  men. 

'^  Infinite  Wisdom  also  has  contrived,  that  we  should  behold  dw 
glory  of  the  Deity,  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage, in  such  a  manner  as  should  be  best  adapted  to  the  capackjr 
of  poor  feeble  man ;  in  such  a  manner,  too,  as  is  best  fitted  toengage 
our  attention,  and  allure  our  hearts,  as  well  as  to  inspire  us  with  tbe 
most  perfect  complacency  and  delight.  For  Christ,  having,  by  his 
incarnation,  come  down  from  his  Infinite  exaltation  above  us,  has  be- 
come one  of  our  kinsmen  and  brothers.  And  his  glory  shining  up- 
on us  through  his  human  nature,  the  manifestauon  is  wonderfidljr 
adapted  to  the  strengtli  of  the  human  vision ;  so  that,  though  it  ap> 
pears  in  all  its  effiilgence,  it  is  yet  attempered  to  our  sight.  He  is 
indeed  possessed  of  infinite  majesty,  to  inspire  us  with  reverence  and 
adoration  ;  yet  that  majesty  need  not  terrify  us,  for  we  behold  it  blend- 
ed with  humility,  meekness  and  sweet  condescension.  We  nmf 
feel  the  most  profound  reverence  and  self-abasement,  and  yet  our 
hearts  be  drawn  forth,  sweetly  and  powerfully,  into  an  indmacy  the 
most  free,  confidential  and  delightful.  The  dread,  so  naturally  ii^ 
spired  by  his  greatness,  is  dispelled  by  the  contempladon  of  his  gefr* 
tleness  and  humility ;  while  the  familiarity,  which  might  otherwise 
arise  from  the  view  of  the  loveliness  of  his  character  merely,  is  evw 
prevented,  by  the  consciousness  of  his  infinite  majesty  and  ghxy; 
and  the  sight  of  all  his  perfections  united  fills  us  with  sweet  surpriie, 
and  humble  confidence,  with  reverential  love,  and  delightful  adorfr- 
Hon. 

^<  This  glor}'  of  Christ  is  properly,  and  m  the  highest  sense,  dhmu 
He  shines  in  all  the  brightness  of  glory,  that  is  inh^^nt  in  tbe  D&tf* 
Such  is  the  exceeding  brightness  of  this  Sun  of  Rig))tieoiMneM»  tlwli 
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arison  of  it,  ihe  light  of  the  Natural  Sun  is  as  darkness ; 
ce,  whfin  he  shnll  appeal'  in  his  glory,  the  briglitiiL-ss  of  Uut 
Sun  shall   disappear,  as  the  hrightiiess  of  the  little  stars  do,  When 
the  Sun  rises.     So  says  tlic  prophet  Isaiah,  "  Then  tlie  Moon  sh&U 
be  confounded,  and  the  Sun  shall  be  ashamed,  when  the  I.<ord  of 
HosU  shall  reign  in  Mount  Zion,  and  before  his  ancients,  gloriously," 
]sa.  xxiv.  23.     But,  although  his  light  is  thus  bright,  and  his  beania 
I   go  forth  with  infinite  strength ;  yet,  as  they  proceed  from  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  shine  ilirough  his  meek  and  lowly  human  naiure,  ibey 
I  are  supremely  soft  and  mild,  and,  Instead  of  dazzling  and  over- 
nwering  our  feeble  sight,  like  a  smootli  ointment  or  a  gentle  eye- 
alve,  are  vivifying  and  healing.     Thus  on  them,  who   fear  God's 
le,  "  the  Sun  of  Rigbleonsoess  arises,  with  healing  in  his  beams," 
I.  ir.  2.     It  is  like  tlie  light  of  the  morning,  a  morning  without 
louds,  as  tlie  dew  on  tlte  grass,  under  whose  influence  the  souls  of 
kis  people  are  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth,  by  clear 
iiining  after  rain.     Thus  are  the  beams  of  his  beauty,  and  bright- 
'  fiess,  fitted  for  the  support  and  reviving  of  the  afflicted.     He  heali 
the  broken  in  spirit,  and  bmdetb  up  their  wounds.     When  the  spi- 
rits of  his  people  are  cut  down  by  tlie  scythe,  he  comes  down  upon 
ibem,  in  a  sweet  and  heavenly  influence,  like  rain  on  the  mown 
I    pass,  and  Uke  showers  that  water  the  earth.{P3.  Ixsil.  6.) 
I  ^    "  But  especially  are  tlie  beams  of  Christ's  glory  infinitely  soften- 
W  «d,  and  sweetened,  by  his  love  to  men,  the  love  that  passeiii  know- 
ledge.     The  glory  of  liIs  person  consists,  pre-eminendy,  in  that 
infinite  goodness  and  grace,  of  wlilch  he  made  so  wonderful  a  man- 
ifestation, in  his  love  to  us.     The  apostle  John  tells  us,  that  God  is 
Light;  (I  John,  I.  5.)  and  again,  that  God  is  Love;  (1  Jolin,  tv.  8.) 
uid  tlie  light  of  his  gbry  is  an  infinitely  sweet  light,  because  it  is 
the  light  of  love.     But  especially  does  it  appear  so,  in  the  person 
ctf  our  Redeemer,  who  was  infinitely  the  most  wonderfid  example 
of  love,  that  was  ever  witnessed.     All  the  perfections  of  the  Deity 
have  tiielr  highest  manifestation  in  the  Work  of  Redemption,  vastly 
more  than  in  the  Work  of  Creation.     In  other  works,  we  see  him 
indirecdy ;  but  here,  we  see  the  immediate  glory  of  his  face.   (3 
Cor.  iii.  16.)     In  his  other  works,  we  behold  him  at  a  distanco; 
but  in  this,  we  come  near,  and  behold  the  infinite  treasures  of  hia 
bearL  (Eph.  iii.  8,  9, 10.)     It  isu  work  of  love  to  uj,  and  a  work 
I    of  which  CAn>(  is  the  author.     His  kivelincss,  and  his  love,  have 
h<iXMh  their  greatest  and  most  ofiecting  manifestation  in  Uiose  suder- 
BjBg>,  which  he  endured  for  lu  at  his  death.     Therein,  above  all, 
k  «f)peared  his  holiness,  his  love  to  God,  and  his  hatred  of  sin,  in  that, 
when  he  desired  to  save  sinners,  rather  than  that  a  sensible  lestinio 
ny  should  not  be  seen  against  sin,  and  ilie  justice  of  God  be  vindi- 
cated, he  chose  to  become  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of 
rsss.     Thus,  in  the  same  act,  he  manifests,  in  llie  highest  con- 
le  degree,  his  infinite  hatretl  of  sin,  and  his  infinite  bve  ta 
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sinners.  His  lioliness  appeared  like  a  fire,  burning  with  infinite 
vehemence  iigiiinst  ein ;  ai  the  same  lime,  tlial  his  love  to  sinoen 
appeared  like  a  sweet  flame,  burning  willi  an  infinite  fervency  of 
benevolence.  It  is  the  glory  and  beauty  of  his  love  to  us,  poUuied 
^nners,  that  it  is  an  infinitely  pure  love ;  end  it  is  the  peculiar 
sweetness  and  endearment  of  liis  holiness,  that  it  has  jts  most  glo- 
rious manifestation  in  such  an  act  of  love  to  us.  All  the  exrellea- 
cies  of  Christ,  both  divine  and  human,  have  their  highest  Tnanifes- 
lation,  in  this  wonderful  act  of  his  love  to  men — his  offering  up  him- 
self a  sacrifice  for  us,  under  these  extreme  sufferings.  Herein 
have  abounded  toward  us  the  riches  of  his  grace,  in  all  wisdom  aut 
prudence.  (Eph.  i.  8.)  Her^n  appears  his  perfect  justice.  Hereio 
loo,  was  the  great  display  of  his  humility,  in  being  wilGng  to  de- 
scend so  low  lor  us.  In  his  last  sufierings,  appeared  bis  obediencv 
to  God,  his  submis^on  to  his  disposing  will,  his  patience,  and  fail 
meekness,  when  he  went  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  and  opeoed 
not  his  mouth,  but  in  a  prayer  that  God  would  forgive  his  cruc^en. 
And  how  affecting  this  manifestation  of  his  excellency  and  amia- 
bleness  to  our  minds,  when  it  chiefly  shines  forth  in  such  an  act  of 
love  to  us. 

"  The  love  of  Christ  to  men,  in  another  way,  sweetens  and  en- 
dews  all  his  excellencies  and  virtues ;  as  it  has  brought  lum  into 
so  near  a  relation  to  us,  as  our  Friend,  our  elder  Brother,  and  oui 
Redeemer ;  and  has  brought  us  into  so  strict  an  union  with  turn, 
tliat  we  are  his  friends,  yea,  members  of  his  body,  of  his  flesli,  and 
of  his  bones.  (Eph.  v.  30.) 

"  We  see  then,  dear  Madam,  how  rich  and  how  adequate  is  tht 
provision,  which  God  has  made  for  our  consolation,  in  all  our  tt 
flictions,  in  giving  us  a  Redeemer  of  such  glory,  and  such  love ;  » 
pecially,  when  it  is  considered,  what  were  the  ends  of  this  OBU 
manifestation  of  beauty  and  love,  in  his  death.  He  sufiered,  thii 
we  might  be  delivered.  His  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  even 
unto  death,  to  take  away  the  sting  of  sorrow,  and  to  impart  cta- 
tnsting  ccHisolalion.  He  was  oppressed  and  afflicted,  thai  we  ipigt* 
be  supported.  He  was  overwhelmed  in  the  darkness  of  dwiK 
that  we  might  have  the  light  of  life.  He  was  cast  into  the  (anmc* 
of  God's  wrath,  that  we  might  drink  of  die  rivers  of  his  pleawint- 
His  soul  was  overwhelmed  witlv'a  flood  of  sorrow,  that  our  he&f* 
might  be  overwhelmed  with  a  flood  of  eternal  joy. 

"We  may  also  well  remember,  in  what  circumstances  our  Re- 
deemer now  is.  He  was  dead  ;  but  he  is  alive,  and  ho  fives  (btw 
er  more.  Death  may  deprive  us  of  our  friends  here,  hut  it  caiMt 
deprire  us  of  this  our  best  friend.  We  have  Uiis  best  of  fnokht 
this  mighty  Redeemer,  to  go  to.  in  all  our  afiUctions ;  and  be  is  M> 
one,  who  cannot  be  touched  vAtli  the  feeling  of  our  inlinnities.  B> 
lias  suffered  far  greater  sorrows,  than  we  have  ever  sufltired ;  wai 
if  wc  are  actually  united  to   him,  the  union  can  never  be  hroi(c% 
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bm  wSi  continue  when  we  die,  aad  when  heaven  and  eardi  are 
diflsohwd.  Therefore,  in  diis,  we  may  be  confident,  thou^  the 
earth  be  removed,  in  him  we  shall  triumph  with  everlasting  joy. 
Now,  when  storms  and  tempests  arise,  we  may  resort  to  him,  vmo 
m  a  hicfing  place  from  the  storm,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest. 
When  we  wint,  we  may  come  to  him,  who  is  as  rivers  of  water  in 
a  diy  {dace.  When  we  are  weary,  we  may  go  to  him,  who  is  as 
die  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weaiy  land*  Having  found  him, 
iriio  is  as  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  we  may  sit 
wmdet  Us  shadow  with  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  will  be  sweet  to 
Qor  taste*  Christ  said  to  his  disciples,  **  In  the  world  ye  shaU  have 
tribohtbn ;  but  in  me  ye  shall  have  peace."  K  we  are  united  to 
him,  we  shall  b^  like  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that  spread- 
eth  out  its  roots  by  the  river,  that  shall  not  see  when  heat  cometh^ 
Init  Its  leaf  shall  ever  be  green,  and  it  shall  not  be  careful  in  the 
year  of  drought,  neither  shall  it  cease  from  yielding  fruit.  He  will 
now  be  our  li^  in  darimess ;  our  morning-star,  shining  as  the 
stare  harbinger  of  approachmg  day.  In  a  httle  time,  he  will  arise 
on  our  souls,  as  the  Sun  in  hb  glory;  and  our  Sun  shall  no  more  go 
down,  and  there  shall  be  no  interposing  cloud — no  veil  on  his  face, 
or  on  our  hearts ;  but  the  Lord  ^all  be  our  everlasting  light,  and 
onr  Redeemer  our  glory. 

'<  That  this  ^orious  Redeemer  would  manifest  his  glory  and  love 
to  your  mind,  and  apply  what  little  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  to 
your  consolation,  in  all  your  afflictions,  and  abundantly  reward  your 
kindness  and  generosi^  to  me,  while  I  was  at  Kittery ;  is  tBe  fer* 
vent  prayer.  Madam,  of 

"  Your  Ladyship's  most  obliged  « 

^*  and  affectionate  friend, 
**  and  most  huadble  servant, 

^Jonathan  Edwabos." 

The  repeated  afflictions  of  a  widowed  aster,  m  the  beginning  of 
the  next  year,  occasioned  the  following  letter  to  his  father,  con- 
ttunii^  some  allusions  to  the  state  and  circumstances  of  hb  own 
^  fiunily. 

<<To  tibe  Reverend  Timothy  Edwards,  East  Windsor. 

"  SiodAridgej  Jan.  27,  1752, 

•*  HoNouBXD  Sir, 

**  We  have  lateW  heard  the  sorrowful  tidmgs  of  the  death  of  two 
of  Sster  Backus'^  children,  as  we  are  informed  both  at  your 

*  Bfm.  Badm  the  fifth  swtor  of  Mr.  Edwardi  wm  now  a  widow.-  Her  hiw- 
hp^  the  Ker:  Simon  Bftekof  of  N(iwiii|ton,  fWotlionield,)  wm  dmmguUtd 
lllif  mi  CoiiMKliG«t  LofisUtmi«iM'chaplam  t«  tba  tioo^ 
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house;  which  is  the  occasion  of  Cousin  Eunice  returning  fron 
Stockbridge  at  this  time ;  she  having  a  desire  to  see  her  modier 
and  surviving  sisters  at  Windsor,  on  this  melancholy  occasion^  We 
are  much  affected  with  sister's  great  and  heavy  afflictions,  and  \f^ 
mentthe  death  of  two  such  likely  proiAising  children,  in  their  early 
youth.  It  is  my  earnest  desire,  that  it  may  be  sanctified  to  us  df 
this  family.  I  desire  your  prayers,  that  it  may  be  so ;  particulariy 
to  those  that  are  young  in  the  family ;  that  they  jnay  be  awakened 
by  it  to  diligent  preparation  for  death ;  and  that  we  all  may  take 
notice  of  our  di^nguished  mercies,  with  a  becoming  thankiulneas 
to  God.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  favour  of  Heaven,  that  you,  niy 
Parents,  are  still  preserved  in  the  land  of  the4iving,  to  so  great  an 
age.  I  hope,  by  the  leave  of  Divine  Providence,  to  make  you  and 
sister  Backus  a  visit  in  the  spring.  We  are,  through  mercy,  b 
our  ordinary  state  of  health,  except  that  little  Betty  don't  seem  ef 
late  to  be  so  well,  as  she  was  in  the  summer.  If  she  lives  till  sprii^^ 
I  believe  we  must  be  obliged  to  come  again  to  the  use  of  the  coU 
bath  with  her.  My  wife  and  children  are  well  pleased  with  our 
present  situation.  They  like  the  place  far  better  than  they  expectF- 
ed.  Here,  at  present,  we  live  in  peace;  which  has  of  long  time 
been  an  unusud  thing  with  us.  The  Indians  seem  much  pleased 
with  my  family,  especially  my  wife.  They  are  generally  moie 
sober  and  serious  than  they  used  to  be.  Be»de  die  Stockbridge 
Indians,  here  are  above  sixty  of  the  Six  Nations,  who  live  here  for 
the  sake  of  instruction.  Twenty  are  lately  come  to  dwell  berei 
who  came  from  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond  Albany.  We 
expect  our  son  and  daughter  Parsons  will  remove  hidier  in  a  short 
time.     Many  of  their  goods  are  already  brought  up." 

[After  alluding  to  the  mdigent  circumstances  of  his  sister  Mrs. 
Backus,  and  her  family,  and  mendoning  that  himself  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards had  done  every  thing  for  his  niece,  which  was  in  their  power, 
he  proceeds.] 

<<  I  hope  some  of  her  friends  will  be  kind  to  her  in  this  respect; 
There  are  perhaps  none  of  her  uncles,  but  are  much  better  able  to 
help  her,  than  I  am  at  this  time ;  who,  by  reason  of  lately  manying 
two  children,  and  the  charge  of  buying,  building  and  removing,  am, 
I  suppose,  about  £2000  in  debt,  in  this  Province  money.*     I 


1746,  to  prevent  iU  recapture  by  the  French.  He  died  there  soon  ailer  hii 
Arrival.  The  vessel,  containing  his  eflnscts,  and  a  considerable  sum  contributed 
by  the  ^ntlemen  of  the  army  for  his  family,  was  cast  away  on  its  retain;  aad 
the  family  were  lefl  in  very  indigent  circumstances. 

*  I  suppose  that  this  means  £2000  old  Un&r,  as  it  was  then  eaUed  ;  the  value 
of  which  ^ontinaally  varied,  but  has  been  commonly  estimated  at  6t.  Bd,  ~^^ 
jiqg  to  the  pound.  .      «, 
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should  be  glad  if  sister  S^ary  would  suggest  it  to  brother  ElWotth 
to  do  something,  for  ber.  If  she  don't  care  to  do  it  io  hot  own 
name,  let  her  do  it  m  mine,  as  doing  the  errand  from  me»  Please 
to  give  my  duty  to  my  mother,  and  my  bve  to  sister  Mary.  My 
wife  is  at  this  moment  from  home.  My  children  give  their  duQr  to 
their  Grandparents,  and  aimts,  and  love  and  affectionate  condolence 
to  their  mournful  surviving  cousms. 

^'  I  am,  honoured  Sir, 

"  Your  dutiful  son, 

^^  Jonathan  £dWab]>s." 

The  allusion  to  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  made  by  Mr.  Ed* 
wards  in  the  preceding  letter,  requires  explanation.  What  was  the 
actual  amount  of  his  salary  at  Northampton,  I  have  not  been  aUe 
to  ascertain ;  but  he  speaks  of  it,  in  one  of  his  letters,  as  '^  the 
largest  saIbsj  of  any  country  minister  in  New-Elngland.''  Soon 
after  his  setdement  there,  he  purchased  a  vahiable  homestead,  with 
the  requisite  lands  for  pasturage  and  Aiel,  and  erected  a  commodi- 
ous dwelling-house.'  These,  by  the  strictest  economy,  had  all 
been  paid  for,  before  his  dismission.  It  was  several  years^  however, 
after  his  removal  to  Stockbridge,  before  he  could  sell  his  proper^ 
at  Northampton.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  tinder  the  necessity  of 
purdiasing  another  homestead,  and  of  erecting  another  dtvellmg- 
house  at  Stockbridge.  The  debt  thus  incurred,  added  to  the  ex- 
pense of  removing  his  family,  subjected  them  for  a  tim^  to  rety  se^ 
nous  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  Ins  daughters,  who  had  recen 
ved  not  only  an  enlightened,  but  a  polished,  educadon,  readily  lent 
their  aid,  to  relieve  tibe  family  from  the  existing  pressure.  For  this 
purpose,  they  occupied  their  leisure  in  making  lace  and  embroidering, 
m  tambouring  and  other  ornamental  work,  and  in  making  and 
painting  fans :  all  of  which,  in  the  existing  state  of*  the  country, 
found  a  ready  market  at  Boston.*  At  length,  the  sale  of  his  pro- 
perty in  Northampton  relieved  him  from  debt,  and  placed  his  fami- 
ly in  more  pleasant  circumstances. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  O.  S,  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  a  young 
gendeman  of  a  liberal  education,  and  of  great  prudence,  firm- 
ness and  integrity,  arrived  m  Stockbridge.  He  had  been  ap- 
pointed,' by  the  Commissioners,  the  school-master  of  the  Mohawk 
and  other  Iroquois  children,  and  entered  immediately  on  the  duties 
of*  hb  office.  He  was  ordained  as  a  minister  and  missionary,  July 
31,  1754,  N.  S.     Mr.  Edwards  found  him  a  most  faithful  and  use- 


*"  So  severe  was  this  pressure,. for  a  considerable  time,  that  Mr.  Edwards 
found  himself  necessitated  to  practice  the  most  rigid  eoonomji  in  eveij  thing- 
even  in  the  article  of  pofkr.  MwAk  of  what  lie  now  wrote,  for  his  own  use, 
was  written  on  the  marguis  of  useless  ijamphlets,  the  covers  of  lettam,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  silk  paper  used  in  making  fans. 
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ful  coadjutor.     He  also  occasionally  preached  to  the  lnx]uots,  I 
(lid  Mr.  Edwards  once  every  Sabhath. 

Soon  after  Uie  removal  of  Mr.  Edwards  to  Stockbridge,  in  co«i- 
se<]uence  of  the  mistiDderstan dings  and  jealousies,  subsisting  be- 
tween some  of  the  principal  English  inhabitants  of  the  towa,  and 
the  confusion  in  which  lie  saw  Ibe  Indian  aftairs  involved,  be  was 
led,  in  a  letter  to  tlic  Hon.  Mr.  Hubbard  of  Aug.  31,  1751,  to 
recommend  the  appointment  of  two  or  more  Trustees,  "  men  per- 
fectly impartial,  no  way  interested  in,  related  to,  or  engaged  witb, 
the  contending  parties,"  The  absolute  necessity  of  this  step,  to  the 
welfare  of  the  mission,  and  of  the  Indian  schools,  soon  became  ap- 
parent.*^ In  consequence  of  the  increasing  importance  of  the  In- 
dian establishment  at  Stockbridge,  and  the  increas'mg  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  Mission  and  the  Schools ;  the  benefactions  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  uidividuals,  were  increasing,  and  still  likely 
to  increase.  By  tho  augmented  numbers  of  tlie  Hotuatonntickt, 
and  the  accession  of  a  Mohawk  colony,  it  had  become  the  princi- 

Eal  mission  of  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel  in  New  Eng- 
ind,  and  appeared  destined  to  receive  the  chief  amount  of  its  re- 
venue; Mr.  HoUis  had  increased  his  annual  stipend  to  £160,  stg. ; 
Mr.  Paine  was  proposing  to  support  a  female  boarding  school ;  ihe 
Legislature  of  the  Province  had  just  voted  £500,  provincial  cur- 
rency, for  the  school-house,  and  would  probably  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  mistress ;  an  adequate  support  was  now  given  to  the  instruo- 
tor  of  the  Housatonnuck  school;  an  annual  stipend  was  ^ven  to 
the  Homatonnuckt,  to  be  expended  at  Stockbridge  for  their  be- 
ne6t ;  a  similar  stipend  was  to  be  paid  for  the  Mohaw/a,  if  they  re- 
moved in  considerable  numbers  to  Stockbridge ;  a  school,  to  be 
supported  by  the  colony,  for  the  education  of  their  children,  was 
not  only  pledged,  but  actually  begun ;  and  hopes  were  indulged  that 
the  yearly  stipend  of  £500,  stg.  granted  by  the  King,  to  the  Mohawks, 
might  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  an  agent,  residing  at 
Stockbridge,  and  not  as  before  at  Albany.  It  needed  no  great  dis- 
cernment to  discover,  diat  the  amount  of  these  numerous  items  must 
be  great;  and  the  bare  possibility  of  engrossing  the  agency,  through 
which  this  targe  aggregate  must  pass,  and  of  turning  it  into  a  source 
of  great  private  emolument,  might  easily  excite  the  strong  cupidiQr 
of  individuals,  and  lead  them  to  resort  to  every  measure  in  llieir 
power,  to  secure  that  enralument  to  tliemselves.  The  op- 
ponent of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  (whose  influence  in  llie  town,  and 
with  the  Indians,  had  been  long  chieHy  extinct,)  in  consequence 
of  the  strong  recommendation,  given  of  him,  by  his  nephew,  while 


*  A   Nprpanntilion  havini;  b 
tills  rBCaminDiitl&lion,  tlimeTri 
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in  London,  to  the  Directors  of  the  Society  for  propagating  tiie 
Grospel  in  New  England,  had  been  appointed  one  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  that  Society ;  as  had  tlie  nephew  himself,  an- 
oUierofthe  same  Board;  one  of  his  fajnily  tlirough  the  same  recom- 
mendation, had  been  conditionally  nominated  as  die  teacher  of  the 
female  school  ;*  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indian  establishment 
was  about  to  connect  himself  wid)  die  family ;  and,  if  die  nomi- 
nation should  be  confirmed,  it  was  his  intention  to  remove  to 
Stockbridge,  in  order  to  take  a  superintendence  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, which,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleagues,  would  be  sole 
and  exclusive.  So  fair  was  the  prospect  at  this  time,  in  die 
view  of  these  individuals,  of  engrossing  the  profit  and  die  di- 
rection of  the  whole  establishment  in  their  own  hands,  diat  they 
threw  off  their  wonted  cauUon,  and  made  known  their  purpose  of 
removing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  designs. 

Mr.  Edwards  well  knew,  that  die  influence  of  diese  individuals 
was  most  formidable:  two  of  diem  being  now  members  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners,  on  which,  as  Indian  missionary,  he 
was  dependent;  one  of  ibem  being  one  of  die  Trustees  for  die  Li- 
dians  at  Stockbridge ;  one  of  them  being  personally  acquainted  widi 
the  Directors  in  London ;  and  two  of  them  having  considerable  in- 
fluence with  the  principal  n\^n  in  the  Provincial  government.  Yet 
he  saw,  just  as  clearly,  that,  if  their  plans  succeeded,  the  funds  aji- 
propriated  to  the  literary  and  moral  improvement  of  the  Indians, 
would  be  perverted  to  the  puqiose  of  individual  aggrandizement.  , 
In  such  a  state  of  thuigs,  he  was  not  at  a  loss,  as  to  his  own  duty. 
The  question,  whether  the  individual  nominated  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  in  London,  as  die  teacher  of  die  female  school,  should  be  ap- 
pointed, having  been  thus  submitted,  for  final  decision,  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  in  Boston ;  their  Secretary  wrote  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, for  an  explicit  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  subject. 
Thus  called  upon,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  present  die  whole  case,  in 
a  reply  to  the  Secretary,  bearing  date  Feb.  IB,  1752. 

In  this  letter,  after  stating  it  to  be  absohitely  necessary,  diat  his 
correspondent  should  be  let  into  some  of  the  secrets  of  die  aliairs  of 
Stockbridge,  and  after  alluding  to  his  having,  on  account  of  die 
controversy  there  subsisting,  recommended,  formerly,  the  aji- 
pointment  of  "  two  or  more  impartial  Trustees,  no  way  interested 
in,  or  related  to,  the  contending  parties,"  to  inspect  those  affairs  ; 
he  states,  among  odier  diings,  die  following  particulars : — When  he  re- 
commended the  appointment  of  diese  trustees,  he  litde  suspected, 
that  one  of  them  would  prove  the  farthest  of  any  person  whatever, 
from  possessing  the  indispensable  qualification  of  impartiality,  in 


*  Thut  is,  proviilod  tliu  ConiiiiUifiuncrH,  in  Botttoii,  approved  of  the  appoint- 
mcnt. 
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consequence  of  his  being  about  to  become  tlie  son-in-law  of  one  of 
the  contending  parties. — ^The  preceding  year,  a  ver}-  formal  paciB- 
cation  took  place,  between  Mr.  Woodbridge  and  his  opponent,  with 
solemn  promises  made  by  the  latter,  that  he  would  tliencefonvard 
live  peacefully  with  Mr.  W.,  and  no  more  speak  ill  of  him,  nor  jn 
any  wise  molest  him.     But  the  proposed  alliance,  the  nomination 
of  one  of  his  family  as  teacher  of  the  female  school,  and  the  a}>- 
pointment  of  himself  and  liis  nephew  to  the  Board  of  Commission- 
ers, had  so  elated  him,  that  those  promises  appeared  to  be  wliolly 
forgotten.     A  sudden  and  strange  alteration   had  also  appeared, 
in  the  temper   and   conduct  of  his  intended   son-in-law,   who, 
in  the  absence  of  his  colleagues,  claimed  the  sole  management 
of  all   Indian   afiairs,   so  that  nothing  was  done,  but  he   was 
the   doer  of  it. — ^The  Indians  had  a  most  unfavourable  opinion 
of  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  the  deepest  prejudice 
against  him,  in  consequence  of  his  having  often  molested  them, 
with  respect  to  their  lands,  and  other  affiiirs,  and,  as  they  thought, 
having  done  very  unjustly  by  them.     This  prejudice  was  extended 
to  the  family ;  and  that  to  such  a  degree,  that,  after  offering  to 
feed  and  clothe  such  of  their  children,  as  should  be  sent  to  the 
school,  attempted  to  be  established,  only  four  could  be  procured, 
three  Housatonnucks  and  one  Mohawk ;  and  the  parents  of  these 
four  complained  loudly  of  the  treatment  of  their  children.     Whe- 
ther this  prejudice  was  well  or  ill  founded,  it  was  too  deep  to  be 
eradicated. — ^Very  improper  use  had  been  made  of  the  money  gjven 
by  Mr.  Hollis.     He  had  made  large  remittances,  and  to  no  good 
purpose ;  and  was  kept  in  entire  ignorance,  as  to  the  actual  state  of 
things  at  Stockbridge.     The  individual  who  received  his  money, 
and  boarded,  and  professed  to  instruct,  the  children,  had  never  es- 
tablished a  regular  school,  and  had  never  kept  any  regular  accounts 
of  his  expenditures.     No  goveniment  was  maintained,  little  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  manners  of  the  children,  and  all  was  suffered  to  go 
on  in  wildness,  filth  and  confusion,  to  the  great  offence  of  such  as 
visited  the  place.     The  generous  design  of  Mr.  Hollis  had  been 
totally  defeated,  and  tlie  large  sums  of  money  he  had  given,  bad 
been  wholly  lost,  and  worse  than  lost.     The  same  boys,  without 
this  additional  expense,  would  have  been  far  better  instructed,  and 
governed,  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Woodbridge.     There,  they  would 
have  been  taught  reading,  cleanliness,  good  manners,  and  good  mo- 
rals ;  all  of  which  had  been  wholly  neglected,  on  the  part  of  their 
professed  instructer,  who  had  himself  been  absent  from  Stockbridge, 
for  a  long  period. — ^This  irregularity,  and  disorderly  management, 
led  the  Mohawks  to  take  all  their  children  away  from  him,  after 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Hawley,  and  to  place  them  under  the  care  of 
the  latter.     Yet  the  former,  wishing  some  pretext  for  drawing  the 
money  of  Mr.  Hollis,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  any  of  the  Indian 
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boys  to  form  a  school,  went  regularly  into  the  school  kept  by  Mr.  Haw- 
ley,  and  proceeded  to  treat  the  boys,  as  if  they  were  under  his  own 
care ;  alleging,  that  he  was  the  superintendent  of  the  male  school. — 
No  one  had  been  more  open  and  abundant,  in  speaking  of  his  use- 
lessness,  his  exceeding  unfitness  for  the  business  of  an  instructer, 
and  the  disorder  and  filthiness  in  which  things  were  kept  under  his 
care,  or  in  declaring,  that  it  was  high  time  that  he  was  dismissed 
from  the  employment,  than  die  resident  trustee ;  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  new  connecdon,  he  had  suddenly  changed  his  mind, 
and  now  declared,  that  he  must  be  retained. — ^A  similar  change 
bad  taken  place,  in  his  treatment  of  Mr.  Edwards.  For  many 
years,  he  had  constantly  professed  the  highest  respect  for  him,  far 
beyond  what  the  latter  could,  with  any  modesty,  expect.  He  had 
often  expressed  a  higher  esteem  of  him,  than  of  any  nunister  in 
New-England,  as  well  as  a  very  strong  desire  of  living  under  his 
ministry.  Yet,  although  Mr.  Edwards  had  never  had  a  word  of 
difference  with  him,  or  his  new  connections,  his  whole  conduct  was 
suddenly  and  entirely  changed,  and  he  had  sided  with  them,  in  all 
their  measures  of  opposition  and  violence. 

Very  singular  management  had  been  used,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Hawley.  Before  his  arrival,  dark  representations  were  carried  to 
him, — misrepresentations  of  the  actual  state  of  things  at  Stockbridge, 
— to  discourage  him  from  accepting  his  appointment.  Soon  after 
his  arrival,  it  was  openly  given  out,  that  he  would  soon  be  removed. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  firmness,  prudence,  and  steadiness  of  tem- 
per, he  would  have  been  laid  under  great  and  permanent  disadvan- 
tages. The  resident  trustee  had  warned  him  not  to  depend  on 
Mr.  Edwards,  and  challenged  to  himself  the  whole  authority  of  di- 
recting the  school,  and  the  afiairs  of  the  Indians. — ^When  the  So- 
ciety in  London  recommended  the  proposed  teacher  of  the  female 
school,  they  could  not  have  been  aware,  that  her  nearest  kinsmen 
were  to  be  the  committee  to  examine  her  accounts.  But  the  ac- 
tual state  of  things  was  soon  to  be  stiU  more  preposterous.  She 
being  the  mistress,  her  nearest  relatives  were  to  be  her  council,  and 
her  husband  the  sole  committee  to  examine  her  accounts,  and 
make  report  to  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Edwards  then  adds,  "  I  write  these  things,  honoured  Sir, 
because  I  am  satisfied  you  have  not  heretofore  been  enlightened, 
in  the  true  state  of  things,  as  you  ought  to  have  been.  It  was  my 
knowledge  of  some  of  these  matters,  though  but  little  in  compari- 
son, which  occasioned  me,  when  last  in  Boston,  so  earnesdy  to 
press  the  Commissioners  frequendy  to  visit  this  place.  I  have  been 
aik>w  to  speak.  My  disposition  has  been,  entirely  to  suppress  what 
I  koew,  that  would  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  any  of  the  people 
here.  But  I  dare  not  hold  my  peace  any  longer.  You  doubdess 
will  own,  Siif  that  it  is  but  doing  you  justice,  for  somebody  or  other 
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lo  let  yoii  know  the  true  state  of  things,  in  a  matter  of  such  vast  im- 
j)ortancc,  which  is  under  your  care,  and  which  you,  being  at  so 
great  a  distance,  never  can  know,  but  by  the  information  of  some 
that  live  here ;  and  I  know  of  no  one,  from  whom  you  can  more 
reasonably  expect  it,  than  from  the  missionary  you  have  sent  here, 
to  have  the  special  care  of  the  interests  of  religion  among  die  In- 
<lians.  I  did  not  intend  to  interfere  with -the  affair  of  the  teacher 
of  the  female  school,  or  to  say  any  tiling  that  should  tend  to  hinder 
it ;  and  therefore  avoided  every  thing  of  that  nature,  in  my  letter 
to  Sir  William  Pcpperell.  But,  being  now  questioned  again  by  the 
honourable  Commissioners,  and  the  tendency  of  the  measure  more 
and  more  appearing,  I  thought  that  this  was  the  time,  when  Grod 
called  on  me  to  speak,  and  that,  if  I  should  hold  my  peace  now, 
I  should,  perhaps,  lay  a  foundation  for  great  uneasiness  to  my  con- 
science, all  my  life  after ;  when  I  might  deeply  lament  the  contin- 
ued consequences  of  my  silence,  and  when  it  would  be  too  late 
to  speak." 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Boston,  in  which,  afer  announcing  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Haw- 
ley,  and  the  high  gratification  of  the  Mohawks,  at  the  establishment 
of  a  regular  school  for  tlieir  boys,  he  states  the  numberof  his  scholars 
to  be,  at  that  time,  thirty-six,  mentions  his  happy  qualifications  as 
an  instnicter,  and,  in  compliance  with  their  request,  gives,  very 
suiiimarily,  his  own  views,  respecting  a  proper  teacher  for  the  fe- 
male? boarding-school. 

During  the  spring  of  1752,  the  state  of  affeirs  in  Stockbridgc, 
instead  of  improving,  only  grew  worse.  Tlie  interference  of  the 
former  school-master  ^^^th  the  school  of  Mr.  Hawley,  produced  so 
much  confusion,  that,  in  the  laUer  part  of  April,  one  half  of  the 
Mohawks  left  Stockbridgc,  in  utter  disgust  with  him  and  his 
friends,  and  fuUy  resolved  never  to  return.  A  few  days  after  their 
departure,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  former  school-master  and 
his  associates,  \isiting  the  male  Mohawk  school,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Hawley,  struck  a  child  of  die  chief  Sachem  of  the  Onoh- 
quaugas  on  the  head,  with  his  cane,  without  any  manner  of 
provocation.  The  mother  of  diis  child  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
piety.  This  unhappy  occurrence  excited  the  universal  indignation 
of  the  remaining  Iroquois ;  and  they  appeared  resolved,  all  of  them, 
to  pack  up  their  effects  immediately,  and  be  gone.  Mr.  Hawley 
and  die  interpreter,  finding  it  impossible  to  calm  them,  came  to 
Mr.  Edwards  for  advice  ;  but  he,  having  been  often  blamed  for  in- 
terfering with  the  affairs  of  the  Iroquois,  and  told  that,  in  doing  so, 
he  meddled  with  that  which  was  none  of  his  business,  referred  them 
to  the  resident  trustee  ;  advising  them  to  represent  the  whole  affiiir 
to  him,   that  he  might  use  proper  means  to  prevent  the  fatal 
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consequences,  which  were  feared.  Their  doing  so  was,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  the  resuk  of  a  dispoi^tion  to  find  fault  with  him, 
and  his  friends.  The  chiefs  of  the  Onohquaugas,  finding  no 
redress,  went  to  Mr.  Edwards  to  make  their  complaint  for  this 
violent  assault.  There  they  found  the  aggressor ;  who,  in  order  to  pa- 
cify them,  was  persuaded  to  pay  them  a  sum  of  money.  The  resi- 
dent trustee,  angry  at  what  had  occurred,  went  to  the  boarding 
school,  and  proceeded  to  abuse  Mr.  Hawley  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  school,  in  a  very  fervid  manner ;  telling  him  that  he  was  a 
man  of  no  judgment,  and  of  no  prudence,and  that  he  was  unfit  for 
the  business  he  was  in ;  and  continued  this  abuse  for  three  hours  to- 
gether. As  his  conversation  was  very  loud,  the  Iroquois  heard  it, 
and  came  to  the  spot,  expressing  their  fears  for  the  personal  safety 
of  Mr.  Hawley,  to  whom  they  had  become  much  attached.  Ap- 
prehending that,  in  consequence  of  this  violence,  he  might  be  in- 
duced to  leave  Stockbridge,  they  declared,  in  a  body,  that,  if  he 
went  away,  they  would  go  also.  By  these  occurrences,  the  In- 
dians were  as  efi[ectually  alienated  fi*om  the  resident  trustee,  as  they 
had  previously  been  from  his  new  friends. 

In  consequeuce  of  these  unhappy  measures,  and  of  a  settled  de- 
termination, on  his  part,  to  take,  in  the  absence  of  his  colleagues, 
the  whole  management  of  Indian  affairs  on  himself;  they  also  were 
disgusted.  One  of  them  relinquished  all  connection  with  the  busi- 
ness, and  ceased  to  visit  Stockbridge  altogether.  The  other  openly 
announced  his  entire  discouragement,  and  declared  that  he  would 
do  his  utmost  to  induce  the  government  to  withdraw  their  support 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Iroquois.  This  led  to  an  attempt  to 
procure  the  dismission  of  the  latter,  and  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
nection of  the  resident  trustee ;  which  however  proved  unsuccess- 
ful. At  the  same  time,  it  was  publicly  and  repeatedly  announced, 
that  Mr.  Edwards  himself  would  be  removed  from  his  mission ;  and, 
as  soon  after  appeared,  a  vigourous  attempt  was  actually  made  to 
accomplish  this  object.* 

Having  stated  these  facts,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
missioners, of  May,  1752,  Mr.  Edwards  proceeds, — '^  But  sdll  I 
think  there  is  no  necessity  of  the  Iroquois  establishment  being  bro- 
ken up,  unless  its  enemies  are  resolved  to  have  it  so.  The  de- 
pendence   of   the  establishment,   as   to   continuance   and  pros- 

♦With  reluctance  1  have  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  this  minuteness  of  detail; 
bat  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Edwards  had  no  very  marked  success  in  his  Stockbridge 
mission,  cannot  otherwise  be  adequately  explained  ;  and  the  failure  of  the  Iro- 
quois establishment  at  Stockbridge  cannot  otherwise  be  accounted  for.  Unhap- 
pily the  Indians  at  that  place,  like  all  other  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
whites,  were  exposed  to  the  impositions,  the  seductions  and  the  oppressions,  of 
their  civilized  neinrhbours.  In  these  counteracting  causes,  both  the  friends,  and 
the  enemies,  of  Indian  Missions  may  learn,  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  reform  and 
christianize  savages. 
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perity,  is  chiefly  on  the  Onohquaugas,  who  are  much  the  best 
<lisposed  of  any  of  the  Iroquois,  and  most  likely  to  come  in  cooa- 
(iorable  numbers.  They  have  not  been  here  so  long  as  the  others, 
to  see  so  much  to  discourage  them,  and  they  alone  are  wtlEng  to 
settle  at  the  Hop-lands.  The  affair  is  not  at  all  desperate  as  to 
them,  nor  as  to  some  of  the  Mohawks,  if  there  be  a  speedy  alteratioii. 
But  if  the  n¥o  individuals,  who  challenge  to  themselves  the  whole 
direction  of  tlie  aflSiirs  of  the  Iroquois,  continue  here,  there  is  do 
hope  of  the  continuance  of  Mr.  Hawley,  or  of  Mr.  Ashley  and  his 
wife.  They  will  not  continue  under  one,  whom  they  regard  as  so 
despotic  an  inspector.  And  there  will  be  no  way  to  retain  any  of 
the  Indians,  unless  it  be  some  who  are  entirely  mercenary,  wbo 
may  be  persuaded  to  stay,  for  the  sake  of  the  presents  dial  are 
made  tliem,  and  to  be  maintained  and  live  here  in  mere  idleness. 
This,  it  is  now  very  apparent,  is  all  that  moves  many  of  the  Con- 
neenchees,  in  being  and  continuing  here." 

"  The  resident  trustee*  has  plainly  discovered  many  deigns, 
tending  to  bring  money  into  his  own  pocket :  viz.  a  design  of  ta- 
king care  of  Mr.  HoUis'  boys  himself;  a  design  of  being  steward 
of  both  boarding-schools,  by  which  he  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
supplying  the  Indians  out  of  his  own  shop,  and  of  getting  his  pay 
from  the  British  funds ;  a  de^gn  of  introducing  his  son,  as  the 
master  of  the  boarding-school,  under  the  idea  of  a  present  supply, 
another  propei>  person  not  appearing;  and  an  expectation  of  divert- 
ing tlie  King's  bounty,  of  £500  sterling  to  the  Six  Nations,  from 
New- York.  The  former  school-master  has  given  hints  of  an  agree- 
ment, between  himself  and  him,  to  resign  the  care  of  Mr.  HoUis' 
scholars  to  him,  when  tilings  are  ripe  for  it;  he  providing  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  taking  care  of  their  instruction  by  his  son.  Beside 
these  tilings,  his  wife  is  to  be  mistress  of  the  female  school ;  and 
two  of  their  sons  to  be  maintained  and  educated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  and  two  of  their  girls,  in  like  manner,  to  be  maintained  in  the 
female  school ;  and  one  of  his  family  to  be  his  wife's  usher ;  and 
liis  servants  to  be  paid  for,  under  the  character  of  servants  employed 
in  the  afiairs  of  the  female  school ;  and  the  house  for  the  boarding- 
school  set  on  his  wife's  land ;  and  then  the  farm  to  be  bought  by 
the  country  for  the  school,  with  the  advantage  of  selling  it  at  a  high 
rate  ;  and  yet  tlic  family  in  a  great  measure  to  be  maintained  on 
the  produce  of  it ;  beside  the  advantage  of  carrying  on  a  trade, 
both  with  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  and  the  Mohawks.  A  man  had 
need  to  have  a  great  stock  of  assuredness,  to  urge  a  public  affiur, 
under  so  manifold  temptations  of  private  interest." 

The  time  of  Mr.  Edwards  had  been  so  much  occupied  by  his 

*  I  have  regarded  the  use  of  thn  antonomasia  as  correct,  in  this,  aiid  Komc 
other,  quotations. 
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removal  from  Northampton,  the  comfortable  establishment  df  hb 
family  at  Stockbridge,  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  parish  and  liis 
mission^  the  claims  of  the  Mohawks,  the  concerns  of  die  various  In- 
dian schools,  and  the  unhappy  contentions  of  tlie  whites ;  that  he  had, 
at  first,  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the  Reply  of  IVfr.  Williams.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  spring,  however,  he  began  an  answer  to  that  gentleman, 
which  he  sent  to  the  press,  the  beginning  of  July,*  with  tlie  foUowing 
title :  "Misrepresentations  Corrected,  and  Truth  Vindicated,  in  a  Re- 
ply to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Solomon  Williams'  Book,  entitled.  The  TVtte 
State  of  the  Question,  concerning  the  QualijicationSy  necessary  to  Imw- 
fid  Cmnmuniony  in  the  Christian  Sacraments.^^  It  was  read  with 
deep  interest  by  both  parties,  was  admitted  by  both,  to  be  a  trium- 
phant answer  to  the  ''True  State  of  the  Question,"  and,  taken  in 
axinecdon  with  the  "  Humble  Attempt,"  was  regarded  by  the 
friends  of  Strict  Communion,  at  that  time,  as  it  has  ever  since 
been,  as  an  unanswerable  defence  of  their  system.  If  the  oppo- 
sers  of  that  system  have  not  so  regarded  it,  they  have  not  publicly 
avowed  the  opposite  opmion ;  as  no  attempt  to  answer  it  has  hith- 
erto appeared.  Mr.  Williams  is  said  to  have  asked  the  advice  of 
some  of  his  friends,  aihong  the  clergy,  whether  he  had  better  com- 
mence a  reply  ;  but,  finding  that  no  one  would  encourage  him  to 
an  attempt,  which  must  end  in  reiterated  defeat,  he  is  reported  to 
have  sat  down  in  mortified  silence. 

Appended  to  this  publication,  was  a  Letter  fix)m  Mr.  Edwards, 
to  his  late  flock  at  Northampton.  They  had  published  Mr.  Wil- 
liams' pamphlet,  at  their  own  expense,  and  distributed  it  to  every 
family  in  the  town.  That  pamphlet,  though  so  unsuccessful  an  at- 
tempt to  answer  Mr.  Edwards,  was  yet  filled  with  many  lax  and 
sceptical  notions,  derived  from  the  writings  of  Dr.  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  and  apparently  adopted  by  Mr.  Williams,  in  the  existing 
emergency,  though  in  direct  oppo^tion,  not  only  to  Mr.  Stoddard, 
whom  he  professed  at  once  to  venerate  and  defend,  but  to  his  own 
fofmer  publicatbns.  Though  Mr.  Edwards  knew  tliat  the  work  of 
Mr.  W.  must  soon  go  to  its  proper  place,  yet  he  also  knew  the 
state  of  fervid  excitement,  in  which  his  former  congregation  had 
long  been ;  that  they  had  printed  and  dispersed  the  pamphlet  of  Mr. 
W.,  (even  without  knowing  its  contents,)  as  an  answer  to  his  own 
Treatise,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  had  adopted  it  before  the  world,  as 
their  own  work.  These  circumstances  led  him  to  fear,  that  tlie  fa- 
tal errors,  abounding  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Williams,  might,  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  principles  of  Dr.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  were  gaining 
many  converts  in  the  colonies,  mislead  many,  especially  of  the 
young,  among  his  former  people.     To  save  them  from  this  danger, 

*  It  wa«  not  published,  until  November. 
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he  addressed  to  them  an  affectionate,  and  truly  pastoral,  Letter, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  the  Answer  to  Mr.  Williams.* 

On  the  29th.  of  June,  1752,  Mr.  Edwards  married  his  third 
daughter,  Esther,  to  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  of  Newark,  Presi- 
dent of  theCollege  of  New- Jersey,  then  established  in  that  town, 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  removed  to  Princeton. 

In  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  which  is  rich  m  intelli- 
gence, as  well  as  thought,  the  reader  will  find  one  fact«  not  gene- 
rally known, — ^that  Mr.  Edwards,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer 
of  1751,  was  applied  to,  with  much  earnestness,  by  some  parish  in 
Virginia,  to  go  and  setde  with  them  in  the  ministry.  They  offered 
him  a  handsome  support,  and  sent  a  messenger  with  the  offer,  but 
liis  instalment  at  Stockbridgc  had  taken  place,  before  his  arrival. 

"  To  the  Rev.  John  Erskine. 

'' Stockbridge,  July  7, 1752- 

^^Rev.  and  dear  Brother, 

''The  last  spring  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  dated,  at  the  be- 
guming,  July  17,  and  at  the  end,  Sept.  5,  1751;  and  the  wedc 
before  last  1  received  another  letter,  dated  Feb.  11,  1752,  with  t 
packet,  containing  Amauld  De  la  fr^quente  Communion;  Good- 
win's Sermon  at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Pickering;  Mr.  Jarvis'  Ser- 
mon on  methods  for  reviving  religion ;  Reasons  of  dissent  from  the 
sentence  of  the  General  Assembly;  Edwards  on  Clirist,  Grod-man, 
Mr.  Hartley's  Sermon ;  Parish  on  the  Assembly's  Catechism ;  and 
Dr.  Gill's  Sermon  on  Isaiah  1 1,  12.     I  heartily  tliank  you  for  these 
letters  and  pamphlets.     Arnauld  on  firequent  communion  will  not 
be  very  profitable  to  me,  by  reason  of  my  not  understanding  the 
French.     But  several  of  the  rest  have  been  very  agreeable  to  me. 
That  letter  which  yoa  mention,  in  your  last  dated  Feb.  1 1,  as  sent 
about  a  twelve-month  before,  containing  some  Remarks  on  the 
decay  of  the  power  of  the  Papal  Clergy,  and  an  Abstract  of  Vene- 
ma's  Reasonings  to  prove,  that  Judas  was  not  present  at  the  Lord's 
supper,  I  never  received,  and  regret  it  much  that  I  missed  it,  and 
request  that  you  would  still  send  me  those  remarks  on  the  Decay 
of  the  Papal  Clergy. 

^^  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  particular  information,  you  have 
given  me,  concerning  Mr.  Adam  of  Falkirk's  affair.  Though  it  is 
a  pity  so  deserving  a  person  should  suffer  at  all  from  his  brethren, 
only  for  not  acting  contrary  to  his  conscience ;  yet  it  is  matter  of 
thankfulness,  that  the  Assembly  of  the  year  51  showed  so  much 
better  temper,  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.     I  shall  be  glad  to 


tThiB  excellent  Loltor,  oniitod  here  for  wuni  of  room,  will  bo  found  in  VoL 
IV.  pp.  697-- C09,  aJid  should  be  read  in  Uiis  place. 
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hear,  ooncencdng  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the  Assennbly  of  thb 
preseniyear,  '52. 

**'I  am  sorry  to  learn,  that  there  is  so  much  reason  to  fear,  that 
tl»  Reyival  of  religion  in  the  Netherlands,  wiD  be  hindered,  and 
brought  under  a  cloud,  through  the  prevailing  of  imprudences.  It 
is  wfafflit  I  was  afraid  I  should  hear.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
Paslond  LiCtter  you  mention  against  Fanaticism,  thoui^h  written  by 
one  disa&cted  to  the  revival.  I  wish  I  could  see  a  History  ofEu" 
Ausiasnij  through  all  ages,  written  by  some  good  hand,  a  hearty 
fiiend  of  vital  religion,  a  person  of  accurate  judgment,  and  large 
tequabtance  with  ecclesiastical  history.  Such  a  history^  well 
written,  might  doubdess  be  exceedingly  useful  and  instructive,  and 
of  grdat  benefit  to  the  Church  of  God:  Especially,  if  there  were 
unbed  with  it  a  proper  account  and  history  of  true  religion.  I 
should  therefore  choose,  that  the  work  should  be  a  history  of  true, 
vital  md  experimental.  Religion,  and  Enthusiasm:  bringing  down 
the  history  from  age  to  age,  judiciously  and  clearly  making  the  dis- 
tbction,  between  one  and  the  other ;  observing  the  difference  of 
source,  progress  and  issue;  properly  pointing  out  the  limits,  and 
doing  justice  to  each,  in  every  age,  and  at  each  remarkable  period. 
I  don't  know  that  there  is  any  such  thing  extant,  or  any  thing  that 
would,  in  any  good  measure,  answer  the  same  purpose.  If  there 
be,  I  should  be  glud  to  hear  of  it. 

"  I  thank  you  for  the  account,  you  give  me  of  Mr.  Taylor's  wri- 
tings,  and  of  die  thbgs,  which  he  is  doing  to  propagate  his  opinions.  It 
DOW  appears  to  be  a  remarkable  time,  in  the  christian  world ;  per- 
haps such  an  one,  as  never  has  been  before :  things  are  going  doyft 
bill  so  fast,  and  tnitfa  and  religion,  both  of  heart  a»d  practice,  ar^  de- 
parting by  such  swift  steps,  that  I  think  it  must  needs  be,  that  a  cri* 
flb  is  not  very  far  off,  and  what  will  then  appear,  I  will  not  pretend 
to  determme. 

•*  The  hst  week,  Isent  away  my  Answer  to  Mr.  Williams.  If  I 
five  till  it  is  published,  I  will  endeavour  to  send  one  to  you, 
aad  some  other  friends  in  Scodand.  I  hope  now,  in  a  short  ume, 
to  be  at  leisure  to  resume  my  design,  of  wridng  something  on  the 
Amnntah  controversy.  I  have  no  thought  of  going  through  with 
•II  parts  of  the  controversy  at  once ;  but  the  subject,  which  I  inten- 
ded, God  willing,  first  to  write  something  upon,  was  FreeufiU  and 
Moral  Agency;  endeavouring,  with  as  much  exactness  as  I  am 
ible,  to  connder  the  nature  of  that  freedom  of  moral  agents,  which 
makes  them  the  {n-oper  subjects  of  moral  government,  moral  pre- 
cepts, councils,  calls,  motives,  persuasions,  promises  and  threaten^* 
ingSy  praise  and  blame,  rewards  and  punishments :  strictly  exanai- 
ing  tbe^  modem  nodons  of  these  things,  endeavouring  to  demon- 
straie  their  most  palpable  inconsistency  and  absurdity ;  endeavour- 
ing also  to  bring  the  late  great  objections  and  outcries  a^abst  Cal- 
ranstie  fivinity,  from  Ume  topics,  to  the  test  of  the  iXOK^Mt  t^^- 
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soning ;  and  particularly  that  great  objection,  in  nluch  the  modem 
writers  liave  so  inucli  glorii^d,  so  long  triumphed,  witli  so  great  a 
degree  of  insult  towards  the  most  excellent  divines,  and  in  effe 
against  llie  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ: — viz.  That  the  Calvinistic 
tions  of  God's  moral  government  are  contrary  to  the  common  91 
of  mankind.  In  this  essay,  1  propose  to  take  particular  notice 
the  writings  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  Mr.  Chubb,  and  the  writiiigs 
some  otiiers,  who,  tliough  not  properly  Pelagians,  nor  Arminians, 
yet,  in  their  nodons  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  have,  in  the  main, 
gone  into  the  same  scheme.  But,  if  1  live  to  prosecute  my  dt 
sign,  1  shall  send  you  a  more  particular  account  of  my  plan,  after' 
is  perfected. 

"  I  suppose  there  has  been  a  trial  before  now,  whether  a  m 
collection  can  be  obtained  in  ScoUand,  for  New-Jersey  College: 
tmless  it  has  been  thought  prudent,  by  such  as  arc  IHends  of  the 
afiiur,  to  put  it  03"  a  year  longer ;  as  some  things  1  have  seen, 
seem  10  argue.  There  was  a  design  of  Mr.  Pemberton's  going  to 
England  and  ScoUand.  He  was  desired  by  the  Trustees,  aud  it 
was  his  settled  purpose,  to  have  gone  the  last  year ;  but  lus  people, 
and  his  colleague,  Mr.  Cummings,  hindered  it.  His  intention  of, 
gcung  occasioned  great  uneasiness  among  his  peopl 
some  dbsatisfacdon  towards  him,  in  die  mmds  of  some  of 
Since  that.  President  Burr  has  been  desired  to  go,  by  the 
mous  voice  of  the  Trustees.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  there  is  Ul 
probability  of  his  consendng  to  it;  panly,  on  die  Hccouni  of 
having  lately  entered  into  a  married  state.  On  the  29Ui  of  last 
be  was  married  to  my  diird  daughter. 

"What  you  write  of  the  appointment  of  a  geoUeman,  to  llie  office 
of  Lieut.  Govemour,  of  Virginia,  who  is  a  friend  of  religion,  is  an 
event,  that  the  friends  of  religion  in  America  have  great  reason  10 
rejoice  in ;  by  reason  of  the  late  revival  of  religion  in  that 
vince,  and  die  opposition  that  has  been  made  against  it,  and  the  j 
endeavours  to  crush  it,  by  many  of  the  chief  men  of  tlie 
Mr.  Davies,  in  a  letter  I  lately  received  from  him,  dated 
'52,  mendons  the  same  thing.  His  words  are,  "  we  have 
Govemour ;  wIm  is  a  candid,  condescending  gendeman. 
he  has  been  educated  inihechurchof  Scotland,  he  has  a  respect 
llie  Presbyterians ;  which  i  hope  is  a  Imppy  omen."  I  was  ' 
latter  part  of  the  last  summer,  applied  to,  with  much  earn* 
and  importunity,  by  some  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  to 
seiUe  among  them,  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  wlio  s 
handsomely  for  my  encouragement  and  support,  and  sem  a 
senger  to  me  with  their  request  and  subscriptions;  but  I  wi 
stalled  at  Stockbridge,  before  the  messenger  came.  1  have 
ten  some  account  of  the  state  of  things,  at  Stockbiidgo,  m 
McLaurin ;  which  you  douhUess  will  have  opportunity  to  »©«. 

"  July  24.   The  people  of  Northampton  are  still  destau|» 
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minister,  and  in  broken,  sortowfiil  circumatances.  They  Imd  the 
last  ^winter,  Mr.  Farrand,  a  young  gendeman  from  New-Jersey 
College ;  but  contended  much  about  him,  so  that  he  has  left  them. 
•Tbey  are  now  m  a  state  of  contention ;  my  warmest  opposers  are 
quairelfing  among  themselves.  I  hear  they  have  lately  sent  for  a 
you^  pfeacher,  a  Mr.  Green  of  Barnstable,  who  is  soon  expected ; 
but  I  mow  nodni^  of  his  character. 

"  Another  minister  has  lately  been  dismissed  from  his  peojde, 
on  die  same  account  that  I  was  dismissed  from  Northampton :  viz. 
Mt.  'Bilfings,  of  Cdid  Spring.  Many  of  the  CkM  Spring  peoide 
were  o^inaJDy  of  Nordiampton,  were  educated  in  the  principles, 
and  hitte  £)l]owed  the  example,  of  the  peo{de  diere. 
*  ^  I  heartQy  thaidc  you,  for  the  accounts  you  have  from  time  to 
tfane  sent  me  of  new  books,  that  are  published  in  Great  Britam.  I 
desire  ^rou  would  continue  such  «  favour.  I  am  fond  of  knowing 
jhow  thm^  are  gome  on  in  the  literary  world. 

'^Bfr.  John  Wright,  a  member  of  New-Jersey  College;  who  is 
Id.  take  die  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  next  September ;  is 
now  at  my  bouse.  He  was  bom  in  Scodand;  has  lived  in  Vii^i- 
Q&i ;  is  a  friend  and  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Davies ;  has  a  great  mter- 
-est  in  the  esteem  of  the  religious  people  of  Virginia,  and  is  peculiar- 
hfr  esteemed  by  Preadent  Burr;  has  been  admitted  to  special  inti- 
ihacy  with  him;  and  is  a  person  of  very  good  character  for  his 
understandings  prudence,  and  piety.  He  has  a  desire  to  have  a.  . 
correspondence  widi  some  divme  of  his  native  country,  and  has., 
chosen  you  for  his  correspondent,  if  he  may  be  admitted  to  such  a 
favour.  He  intends  to  send  you  a  letter,  with  this,  of  which  I  would 
ask  a  finrourable  reception,  as  he  has  laid  me  under  some  special 
obligations. 

^My  wife  joins  with  me  in  affectionate  salutations  to  you,  and 
Birs.  firskine.     Hoping  that  we  shall  continue  to  remember  each 
other  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  I  am, 
"  Dear  Sir, 

*'  Your  afiectionate  and  obliged 
"  Brother  and  Servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwakds." 

Soon  after  he  had  entered  on  the  mission  at  Stockbridge,  Mr. 
Edwards  addressed  the  Rev.  Mr.  HoUis,  by  letter,  concerning  the 
Indian  schook,  and  the  state  of  the  mission  at  large.  The  obser- 
vations of  a  year  had  now  brought  him  far  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  actual  state  of  things,  and  particularly,  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  annual  benefactions  of  thatgentieman  had  been 
expended;  and  he  felt  himself  bound,  at  whatever  hazard,  to  make 
the  fruits  known.  In  domg  this,  he  presented  him,  in  a  letter  bear- 
mg  date  July  17,  1752,  with  a  succinct  and  well  drawn  history  of 
the  misaon,  and  stated,  in  general  terms,  the  unhai^^^  ^\^^ee- 
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luent,  subsisling  tiinong  the  English  inliabiuiats  of  Siockbridgc,  u 
well  Bs  Tarious  other  circumstances  of  maligoant  aspect,  wlitch 
threnlened  ruin  to  the  mission,  and  to  the  lodiau  schools.  Want 
of  room  Ibrbids  iu  ioseruon.  Willi  tills  letter,  he  fonvardcd  to  )ir. 
Hollis  a  certificate,  from  a  large  number  of  tlie  most  respectable 
people  of  the  toivn,  stating  tlie  actual  coaduct  of  iiis  agent  or  in- 
structor, the  condition  of  the  Indiian  boys,  and  llie  manner  in  which 
his  bencfaciioits  had  been  perverted. 

Tlie  firm  and  iindeviating  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  Mr. 
Edwards,  with  regard  lo  tlie  Indian  schools,  and  tiic  general  con- 
cerns of  the  mission,  at  length  convinced  the  resident  trustee,  and 
his  nen-  friends,  that  they  had  noiliing  to  hope,  from  any  compli- 
ances on  his  part.  They  resolved,  therefore,  if  possible,  lo  effect 
his  removal  from  Stockbridge.  With  this  view,  that  gentleman  re- 
paired to  Boston,  and  endeavoured,  in  conversauon,  not  only  with 
tiie  Commissioners,  but  with  some  of  the  principal  men  in  the  go- 
vernment, (and  among  others,  ivith  the  Secretary  of  the  Province,) 
to  produce  in  tliuir  minds  very  unfavourable  impressions  concera- 
ii)^  him  :  particularly,  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  unyielding  cha- 
racter, and  uunilling  to  be  reconciled  to  tliose,  from  whom  he  had 
difiered  j  and  tliai,  by  this  course,  he  was  likely  lo  ruin  Uie  Indian 
mission.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  Boston,  giving;  him 
timely  notice  of  this  attempt ;  he  addressed  a  letter  to  tiie  Hod. 
Mr.  Willard,  in  his  own  defence,  bearing  date  July  17,  1752  ;  in 
wiiicb,  he  so  effectually  refuted  these  representations,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  that  eeaOeatao  was  penuaaeady  secured,  io  favour  a£ 
the  mission,  and  ito  real  frieods. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

Vote  tf  thanh  of  Canumssianen. — Sermon  at  JSTewark. — Mea* 
iures  of  the  enemies  oj  the  Mission  defeated. — Letter  to  Mr. 
(Hiver. — Freedom  of  the  WiU. — Letter  to  Mr.  Erskine. — De- 
position of  Mr.  Gilleme. — Lett^  to  do. — Letter  to  Mr. 
MfCvMom. — Report  of  Indian  A^ent. — Reply  of  Mr.  Ed- 
vfords. — Further  defeat  of  the  enemnes  of  the  Mission. 

Oir  the  29ib  of  June,  the  Secretary  of  the  Commissioners  in 
Boston,  fonv^ded,  by  their  direction,  to  Mr.  Edwards  and  Mr. 
Hawley,  an  official  expression  of  the  approbation,  entertained  by 
diat  Board,  of  the  firmness  and  integrity  manifested  by  them,  in 
their  conduct  relative  to  the  Stockbridge  mission.*  The  Comrais- 
snooers  knew  of  the  attempt  made,  to  shake  their  own  confidence, 
and  that  of  the  public,  in  their  agents  in  that  mission;  and,  doubt- 
less, intended,  by  this  prompt  and  unequivocal  act  of  justice,  at 
ODce  to  sustain  the  hearts  of  these  gentlemen,  under  their  severe 
trials,  and  to  make  it  manifest  to  all  men,  that,  notwithstanding  that 
attempt,  they  continued  to  repose  in  them  an  undiminished  confi- 
dence. In  bis  reply,  bearing  date  Aug.  27,  1752,  Mr.  Edwards, 
after  returning  his  thanks  to  those  gentlemen,  for  this  very  deci- 
sive expression  of  their  favourable  opinion,  made  to  their  Secretary 
his  regular  Report  of  the  state  of  the  mission. 

After  observmg,  that  the  people  of  the  town,  both  English  and 
Indians,  notwithstanding  repeated  and  vigorous  effi)rts,  to  break  up 
theilr  union,  and,  particularly,  to  excite  a  disaffection  in  them  to- 
wards their  ministers,  were  all  happily  united  in  opinion  and  afi[ec- 
lion,  except  one  individual  and  his  family;  he  mentions  the  alli- 
ance of  the  resident  trustee  with  his  family,  which  took  place 
90on  after  the  arrival  at  Stockbridge  of  his  nephew  irom  Con- 
necticut. The  latter  gendeman  soon  called  on  Mr.  Edwards, 
and,  after  alluding  to  the  fact,  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  his  cousb,  as  superintendent  of  the  female  board- 
ing-school, insisted,  as  a  member  of  the  Socie^  in  London, 
and  of  the  board  of  Commissioners,  on  knowing  his  reasons ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  ofiered  to  be  the  instrument  of  set- 
dbg  the  dififerences  subsisting  at  Stockbridge.     Mr.   Edwards, 

*  The  copy  dengned  for  Mr.  Hawley,  wu  incloeed  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards. Probably  aftimilar  vote  was  forwarded  dircclljf  to  Mr.  Woodbridgc,  ae 
that  genUeman  alwayi  enjoyed  their  fhlleet  confidence. 
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prciferniig  to  answer  this  demnnd  by  letter,  declined  to  make  a 
iiresentEktioii  of  tlie  case  before  him,  but  ofTercd  to  join  with  b 
la  an  earnebl  representation  to  the  board  of  CominissicHiers,  ( 
they  would  appoint  a  Comniinoe,  lo  come  on  the  spot,  to  eD<|t 
into  the  existing  dillictddcs ;  on  die  ground,  that  it  was  more  pn>- 
I>er  to  have  such  a  Committee,  asjud^s  or  mediators,  than  an  in- 
dividual, who  was  very  nearly  related  to  the  family,  chiefly  inter- 
ested in  these  contentions ;  and  proposed,  that  the  Commissions! 
hy  tlieir  Committee,  should  be  desired  to  look  into  tlie  manafl 
■Rent  of  the  afiklra  of  Stockbridge,  from  the  be^nning,  hy  aU  4 
living  inhabitants  and  residents  of  the  town,  wbo  had  had  any  hi 
in  diem,  in  any  respect;  declaring  himself  ready,  to  open  him 
with  freedom,  before  such  a  Committee. — His  corresi»ondoni,  i 
reply,  declined  tins  proposal,  reasserted  liis  right  to  know  the  o\n 
tbns  to  the  proposed  teacher  of  die  boarding-school,  and  indnw 
the  regret  which  he  should  feel,  if  obliged  to  inform  the  Socie^^ 
London,  of  the  csisting  slate  of  things  ai  Stockbrklge. — Mr.  Edwiij 
in  his  answer,  insisted  anew  on  bis  formerpropcml,  of  referring  d 
case  to  the  Commissioners,  declared  himself  not  sadsfied,  that  tusofl 
respondent,  acting  singly,  had  authority  to  demand  the  reasons  of j| 
judgment,  as  to  the  teacher  of  die  female  school,  whatever  the  Si 
ciety  in  London,  or  their  Commissioners  in  Boston,  acting  as  a  body, 
ini^t  have;  and  concluded,  by  referring  himself  again  to  ihe 
Commissioners,  wlio  were  his  constituents,  and  wlio  had,  a  Utde  be- 
fore, informed  him,  that  they  looked  upon  tlieir  agents,  i 
able  to  tkeia  only. 

The  arrival  of  diis  genderoan,  and  llie  assurances  he  gave  tJ 
of  bis  Influence  wIUi  die  Society  In  London,  revived  for  a  time,  I 
drooping  courage  of  his  friends,  particularly  of  the  resident  U 
and  of  die  agent  of  Mr.  Hollis,  who  had,  just  before  that  event,  ^ 
solved  on  removing  from  Slockbrldge. — Having  thus  alludedS 
die  inlsehievous  consequences,  growing  out  of  this  unhappy  state  o 
things,  Mr.  Edwards  proceeds, — "  Thus  diings  go  on,  in  a  state  of 
confusion,  of  which  those  at  a  distance  can  scarcely  have  any  idea. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  affair  of  Uie  Six  Nations  Is  languisliiuj^  to 
death.  The  ai&ir  of  ttic  Alofuiwks  Is,  I  fear,  past  recovery,  and  in 
a  manner  dead.  They  seem  to  he  discouraged,  are  most  of  iheoi 
gone,Euid  I  do  not  expect  will  come  up  again ;  unless  it  be  to  get 
',ii-c3cnts,  and  sadsfy  their  hunger,  in  the  present  dme  of  great  scsi- 
tily  in  their  own  country.  They  have  apparendy  very  much  ^ven 
up  the  idea,  of  combg  hither  for  instruction.  The  Onohqua«g<a 
have  not  been  here  so  long,  to  he  discouraged  by  oi 
inont.  But  if  things  go  on  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  expected  i 
they  will  be  discouraged  also.  The  management  of  things  Ii 
^reat  while  been  in  wrong  hands.  They  ought  lo  be  conducted  i 
cluMvely  by  the  Commissioners,  who  have  had  the  care  of  S 
bridge  affairs ;  but  here  are  others,  who  seem  to  aim  I 
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to  themselves,  to  be  indefatigably  active  in  prosecuting  their 
particular  designs,  and  impatient  of  every  thing  tiiat  stands  in  their 
way. 

''  Very  much  depends  on  the  appointment  of  a  teacher  of  the 
female  school.  Ii  that  affiiir  is  setded  to  their  minds,  dieir  influ- 
ence here  is  well  established.  They  are  sensible  that  affiurs  de- 
pend very  much  on  this  simple  point,  and  therefore  diis  is  the  point 
they  drive  at  with  all  their  might.  The  wisdom  of  the  Commis- 
sioners will  easily  discover,  that  this  is  the  juncture,  in  which  the 
foundation  b  to  be  laid  of  the  future  state  of  things  in  Stockbridge  : 
of  dieir  prosperity  or  adversity ;  and  perhaps  with  no  opportunity 
of  future  redress.  I  look  upon  myself,  as  called  upon  to  speak 
somewhat  freely,  at  such  a  juncture ;  and  therefore  I  hope  my  so 
i.oing  will  be  candidly  interpreted  by  the  Commissioners.  I  do 
not  tibink  that  our  affiurs  will  ever  prosper,  if  they  must  be  under 
the  hands  of  the  resident  trustee  and  his  friends." 

In  the  month  of  September,  Mr.  Edwards  went  into  New  Jer- 
sey, and,  on  the  '28th  of  that  month,  preached  a  sermon  from 
James  ii.  19,  before  the  Synod  at  Newark,  entided,  ''True  Grace 
distinguished  from  the  Experience  of  Devils ;"  which  was  published 
at  their  request.  It  isya  clear,  condensed  and  powerful,  exhibition 
of  the  differences  betWeen  real  religion  and  its  counterfeits,  and  will 
be  found  eminentiy  useful,  as  a  criterion  of  christian  character. 

In  the  unhappy  controversy,  between  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  his 
opponent,  perhaps  no  one  circumstance  had  been  more  mortifying  to 
the  latter,  or  had  had  a  more  direct  tendency  to  defeat  all  his 
measures,  than  the  fact,  that  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  town,  (his 
own  immediate  family  connections  excepted,)  as  well  as  the  Indians 
of  both  nations,  were,  to  a  man,  opposed  to  himself,  and  friendly 
to  his  antagonist.  This  rendered  his  daily  life  uncomfortable ;  it 
discouraged  every  attempt  to  forward  his  plans  at  the  public  meetings 
of  the  town ;  and  when  any  point  in  controversy  was  to  be  decided, 
or  any  measure  attempted,  at  Boston,  he  found  that  Mr.  Woodbridge 
had  a  host  of  substantial  witnesses  on  the  spot,  who  gave  in  their 
testimony  without  fear.  In  this  way,  hitherto,  every  important  de- 
sign had  been  frustrated. 

The  wmter,  that  was  approachmg,  was  regarded  by  both  parties 
as  a  most  important  and  mteresting  period ;  during  which,  in  all 
probability,  the  affairs  of  the  mission,  and  of  the  town,  would  be 
brought  to  a  crisis.  Those  opposed  to  Mr.  Woodbridge,  were  not 
ignorant,  that,  if  Mr.  Edwards  were  continued  as  the  missionary  at 
Stockbridge,  such  was  his  influence  at  Boston,  and  his  general 
weight  of  character,  there  was  too  much  probability,  that  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  would  be  continued  the  school-master  of  the  Housaton- 
nucks,  and  Mr.  Hawley  of  the  Iroquois.    In  that  case,  there  was 
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but  little  uliance  of  ilie  feniaL-  bcIiooI  bemg  placed  in  the  desa 
hands;  if  thnt  tidied,  the  stewardship  of  all  die  schools  would  (oO; 
nnd  then  the  whole  ^sieni  of  measures,  apparently  so  happily  con- 
ceived, would  be  defeated.  But  if  Mr.  Edwards  could  be  removed 
from  Slockbritige,  tbe  removal  of  Mr,  Woodhridge  would  be  at- 
tended with  less  difliculty ;  tlmt  of  IVIr.  Hawley,  a  young  man, 
would  foUow  of  course,  which  would  make  way,  for  the  son  of  d)e 
resident  trustee ;  these  changes  would  almost  necessarily  ensure 
the  female  school,  as  well  as  the  stewardship  and  agency,  in  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  then  the  other  objtu^is  in  view,  could  scarcely  fail  to  be 
accomplished.  Aa  so  much  depended  on  the  fact,  whether  Mr. 
Edwards  was  continued  at  Stockbridge,  or  not ;  there  seemed  to 
be  held  out,  to  minds  capable  of  being  influenced  by  them,  very 
strong  inducements,  to  make  one  vigourous  efibrt  to  efiert  his  re- 
moval. This  was  accordingly  resolved  on,  and,  by  some  of  the 
persons  concerned,  incautiously  proclaimed. 

One  of  the  steps,  taken  lo  accomplish  ibis  so  desired  object,  is 
mentioned  in  the  following  letter.  Whether  it  was  one  of  the 
measures  concerted,  or  was  the  telf-mggetted  plan  of  die  individual, 
who  attempted  to  execute  it,  does  not  cert^ly  appear.  Could  he 
have  succeeded,  cotild  the  English  iidiabiiants  of  tlie  town  hai'e 
been  changed,  and  a  new  set  of  inhabitants  have  been  introdaced, 
ali  of  them  his  adherents  ;  no  event  probably  would  have  so 
much  furthered  the  objects  in  view.  Tbe  almost  utter  impossi- 
bilily  of  its  success,  connected  witli  its  total  and  immediate  disc 
fiture,  rendered  the  attempt  supremely  ridiculous,  and  covered  t 
individual  making  it,  and  his  party,  wiili  confusion. 


"  Sir, 


"  To  Andrew  Oliver,  Esquire. 

'•  Stocklmdge,  Oct.  ITSi.-J 
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"  Since  my  letter  of  Aug.  27,variou3  things  have  occurred  amon^ 
us,  of  which  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inibrm  you,  Ii  seems  as 
though  there  was  a  resolution,  in  the  people  on  the  hill,  to  carry 
ihcu-  schemes  bto  effect,  though  the  earth  should  be  removed 
for  it.  The  opponent  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  has  lately  made  a 
vigourous  and  vehement  attempt,  suddenly  lo  change  the  Eng- 
lish inhabitants  of  tlie  town,  by  huying  out,  at  once,  ilie  old 
inhabitants  in  general.  To  this  end,  he  arose  very  early  in  the 
morning,  and  went  out  before  day,  and  called  some  of  them 
out  of  their  beds,  offering  to  hvy  their  farms.  In  this  manner, 
be  went  from  one  to  another,  until  he  had  been  to  almost  all 
the  inhabitants,  in  that  forenoon ;  offering  wry  high  prices,  and 
aah  in  hand ;  vehemently  pressing  that  the  bargain  should  be 
immediately  closed,  and  the  writings  drawn,  and  the  aifeir  com- 
pleted, vrithout  delay ;  urging  it  most  press'mgly  on  each  one. 
One  of  the   inhabitants  completed  and   finished   the   affair  with 
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tum.  Some  others  came  to  a  Verbal  agreement,  on  conditions. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  great  and  extraordinary  vigour,  with  which 
this  matter  was  carried  on,  yet  the  design  was  discovered,  before 
it  could  be  completed,  and  so  disappointed ;  and  then  his  friends, 
and  he  himself  too,  were  glad  to  lay  this  conduct  to  distraction, 

"  A  scheme  is  plainly  laid,  entirely  to  thrust  Mr.  Hawley  out  of 
the  schools ;  let  his  friends  and  constituents  do  what  tiiey  will  to 
prevent  it.  The  resident  trustee  has  told  Mr.  Hawley,  that  it  is 
the  design  of  Mr.  Mollis'  former  school-master,  to  set  up  a  distinct 
independent  school,  under  another  teacher,  whom  he  shall  provide 
to  keep  the  school  on  Mr.  HoUis'  behalf,  and  that  he  intends  to  take 
up  all  boys  who  come,  to  board  thenr  and  clothe  them  welP,  better 
than  heretofore.  Probably  he  presumes,  that  the  clodiing  and  pre- 
sents that  will  be  offered,  will  tempt  them  all  to  subject  diemsclves 
to  himself,  rather  than  to  Mr.  Hawlev. 

"  I  have  lately  been  a  journey  to  Newark,  in  New-Jersey,  where 
I  saw  Mr.  Haauuurd,  a  merchant  in  New-York,  who  told  me  that 
he,  the  last  June,  received  and  answered  two  biUs  from  him, 
drawn  on  Mr.  HoUis,  of  £80  sterling  apiece.  By  this,  it 
appears,  that  he  has  drawn  full  pay  from  Mr.  Hollis,  for  the  two 
years  past,  as  much  as  he  had  in  the  preceding  years,  witliout 
clothing  the  boys  in  the  least :  imposing  on  Mr.  Hollis,  in  an  almost 
unprecedented  manner,  considering  the  greatness  of  the  injury,  the 
plainness  of  the  case,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  has  proceed* 
ed  to  such  a  step,  after  this  part  of  the  country  had  been,  so  long  a 
time,  so  full  of  objections  to  his  being  here  at  Mr.  Hollis'  expense, 
without  being  engaged  in  die  business  to  which  Mr.  Hollis  ap- 
pointed him,  and  for  which,  he  agreed  to  send  him  his  money.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  before  last,  he  professedly  threw  up  Mr. 
Hollis'  school,  and  dismissed  all  his  boys,  supposing  that  Mr.  Hollis 
was  dead ;  it  having  been  long  since  he  heard  any  thing  from  him. 
In  what  he  did  afterwards,  in  teaching  the  Mohawks,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  proceed  on  Mr.  Hollis'  plan,  or  with  any  expectation  of 
any  pay  from  him.  And  he  never  pretended  to  take  up  any  boys 
on  Mr.  Hollis'  account,  till  about  a  year  afterwards,  viz.  the  last 
autumn,  after  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hollis ;  and  it  is 
but  litde  he  has  done  since.  The  charge  he  has  been  at,  in  cloth- 
ing the  boys,  b  but  a  trifle.  He  has  never  really  kept  any  school 
at  all,  though  sometimes  he  has  pretended  to  teach  some  cliildren 
to  read,  in  a  most  confused  manner.  But,  through  a  great  part  of 
the  last  year,  he  has  not  done  even  that.  He  has  bcc*n  absent,  at 
least  one  third  of  the  year ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  diat 
he  has  been  here,  he  has  not  had  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  8 
school,  nor  been  in  any  business  whatsoever. 

^^  I  some  time  ago  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hollis,  giving  him  some 
account  of  the  state  of  his  afikirs  here,  accjotnpanicd  with  letteH* 
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from  some  ol'  tiie  inhabitants  of  Stockbridge.     I  desired  Mr.  Ffinc 
lo  show  tliose  letters  to  some  of  the  Commis^ners. 

"  One  of  the  Trustees  has  lately  been  here,  but  Said  only  I' 
or  diree  days.  While  he  was  here,  there  was  little  else  but  alte 
cation,  and  warm  contest,  between  his  colleague  and  him,  concern- 
ing the  mode  of  managing  aiHtirs,  and  concerning  the  female  school. 
And  tie  is  gone  away  entirely  discouraged,  with  a  resolution  to  hare 
no  more  to  do  widi  the  affairs  of  Stockbridge,  which,  he  says,  a  "~ 
bbwn  up  already.  If  it  be  not  altogether  so,  yet  I  think  ii  ' 
time  the  Hon.  Conunissioners  had  full  information  of  the  state  <i 
things  among  us.  We  have  long  wailed  for  an  opportunity  t 
send,  but  none  has  presented.  Mr.  Hawley  nieets  with  many 
tilings  to  discaurHge  bim ;  his  circumstances  here  are  very  diflict^ 
and  precanous;  he  greatly  needs  tlie  advice  of  the  CommisaiooerB : 
he  has  a  strong  inclination  to  see  the  Commissioners  himself,  and  ig 
COTifer  with  them,  freely  and  fnlly,  about  the  aHairt  in  which  he  i| 
concerned ;  and  it  appears  to  me  necessary  that  he  should  do  tl 
both  for  the  pubUc  interest,  and  on  his  own  account.  He  is  k^ 
out  of  business,  and  probably  very  good  business,  in  which  be 
might  settle  elsewhere ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  that  he  is  imessy, 
and  thinks  it  necessary  to  talk  with  the  Commissioners.  We  b 
had  thoughts  of  his  staying,  until  Mr.  Woodbridge  went  to  the  ( 
neral  Court,  the  necessity  of  whose  going  appears  more  and  met 
apparent;  but  the  Court  being  prorogued,  and  we  not  knowing  H 
liow  long  a  lime ;  and  the  important  matters  of  intelligence  to  the 
Commissioners,  and  to  Mr.  Mollis,  having  been  so  long  delayed  for 
want  of  opiwrltinity,  whicJi  so  much  reijuire  their  speedy  notice  ; 
our  calamities  also  continuing,  and  growing  worse  and  worse ;  I 
it  being  now  a  time,  wherein  most  of  the  Mohawks  are  gone, 
so  a  time  in  which  Mr,  Hawley  can  be  absent,  with  far  less  idc 
venience  tlian  some  time  hence,  when  many  of  tlie  Mohawks  1 
expected  down,  in  consequence  of  tiie  want  of  provisions  in  thei^ 
own  country ;  and  considering  that  probably  the  Commisdoners 
might  have  a  more  free  opportunity,  to  hear  and  consider  Mr.  Haw- 
ley's  representations  now,  than  in  the  time  of  the  String  of  the 
Court ;  and  likewise,  that  it  might  be  some  convenience  to  tlie 
Commiasioners,  lo  have  notice  of  die  state  of  our  aUkirs,  so  as  lo 
ripen  their  thoughts  with  regard  to  ihem,  before  the  ^ng  of  the 
Court ; — I  say,  considering  these  things,  it  was  thought  advisable 
for  Mr.  Hawley  not  lo  delay  his  journey.  That  the  Most  Higti 
ponld  give  wisdom,  and  counsel  and  success  to  the  Commission- 
ers, in  their  consultations  on  our  sfTairs,  and  direct  and  aid  L 
who  are  here  employed,  in  so  important  a  service,  is  the  hui 
and  earnest  prayer  of 

"  Their  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards." 
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Fbok  these  scenes  of  unsuccessful  intrigue,  and  disappointed 
avarice,  all  notice  of  which,  could  the  life  of  Mr.  ikiwanls,  as  a 
missionary  at  Stockbridge,  have  been  fairly  exhibited  without  thus 
detailing  them,  would  have  been  most  gladly  dispensed  with ;  the 
reader  will  turn  with  pleasure,  even  for  a  short  interval,  to  commu- 
nications prompted  by  friendship,  and  relating  to  the  more  general 
interests  of  the  Church. 

Some  years  before  this,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Erskine, 
he  had  received  the  writings  of  some  of  the  more  considerable 
Arminian  writers,  particularly  of  Dr.  Taylor  of  Norwich,  and 
Dr.  TumbuU ;  which,  with  those  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  those  of 
Chubb  and  Tindal,  already  in  his  possession,  furnished  bun  with 
the  means  of  examining  their  whole  system.  This  examination  he 
commenced,  in  form,  a  considerable  time  before  he  left  Northamp- 
ton ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1747,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  he  an- 
counced,  in  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  the  general  plan  of  a 
Discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  and  Moral  Agency.  This 
subject  drew  his  attention,  even  while  he  was  a  member  of  Col- 
lege; and,  from  an  investigaticMi  of  the  nature  of  Power,  to  which 
he  was  led  by  reading  the  article,  in  the  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding,  relating  to  that  subject,  be  derived  the  all  important 
principle.  That  Men,  in  a  proper  sense,  mat  be  said  to  have 

POWER    TO    abstain    FROM    SIN,    AND    TO   REPENT,   TO    DO    GOOD 

WORKS,  AND  TO  LIVE  HOLiLY ;  BECAUSE  IT  DEPENDS  ON 
THEIR  WILL. — ^After  Mr.  Edwards  had  thus  announced  his 
plan,  his  attention  was  necessarily  diverted  fixxn  its  execution,  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Northampton,  by  the  controversy  respecting 
the  Qualifications  for  Communion — his  Treatise  <hi  that  subject, 
and  the  many  perplexities  and  embarrassments,  which  terminated 
in  his  dismission.  His  removal  from  Northampton,  the  establish* 
ment  of  his  family  at  Stockbridge,  the  Answer  to  Mr.  Williams, 
and  his  ordinary  auties  as  minister  and  missionary,  and  the  unhap- 
py controversy  subsisting  respecting  the  mission,  engrossed  his 
whole  time,  until  July,  1752.  In  August  following,  he  entered  up- 
on the  work,  and  pursued  it  a  short  time ;  but  the  violence  of  that 
eontroversy,  and  the  attempts  of  the  party  hostile  to  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  to  force  him  firom  Stockbridge,  compelled  him  to  intermit 
his  labours.  Some  of  these' circumstances  are  alluded  to,  in  the 
following  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  m  which  the  reader  willalso  find 
some  interesting  details,  relative  to  the  Dutch  Church,  and  to  the 
state  of  religion  in  New-Jersey. 

"  Stockbridge,  Jiotember  23,  JV.  S.  1752. 

'*  Rev.  AND  DEAR  Brother, 

"  In  August  last,  I  wrote  to  you,  and  sent  away  the  letter,  (with 
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leuCTs  lo  some  of  my  olhcr  correspoiideiils,)  to  Boston,  to  be 
veyed  to  Scotlund.     Tliereiii  1  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  two 
Letters  from  you,  one  of  July  17,'51;  aiKiUier  of  Feb.  ll,'.'~ 
with  the  pamuhtets,  put  wiili  the  last  letter ;  and  now  ackuowlei 
the  receipt  oi  aootlier  letter  firom  you  of  May  14,  '52;  and 
pamphlets  you  sent  with  llie  last.     The  letter  I  received  the  li 
end  of  September:  tlie  painphk-ts  I  did  not  receive  till  very 

Iv:  they  were  foisottcii  by  Mr.  Prince.     The  Treatise  ag) 

Fanatic  ism,  I  shall  liHve  no  benelit  from,  because  I  atn  not  ar- 
qiiULiited  with  the   French  language.     What  the  Jewish  Convert 
has  published  of  his  conversion,  etc.,  is  very  agreeable.     And  * 
now  heartily  thank  you  for  this  letter  and  packet.     I  am  very    *" 
to  see  what  you  write  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
iherlands.     But  I  believe  lliere  is  more  of  a  mixture  of  whi 
bad  with  ihe  good,  that  appears  in  that  land,  than  Mr-  Keaaeiy, 
and  many  otiier  ministers  there,  are  aware  of;  and  that  tliey  will 
find,  that  tlie  con  sequences  of  their  not  carefully  and  critically  dis- 
Unguishing  between  tlie  good  and  had,  and  guarding  with  ^e  ut- 
inpst  caution  and  diligence  against  the  latter,  will  prove  worse  than 
they  now  conceive  of.     By  your  account,  it  is  now  exactly  with 
Mr.  Kennedy,  as  it  was  with  many  pious  ministers  in  America, ' 
the  time  of  the  great  religious  moving  here.     They  looked 
critical  enquiries,  into  tlie  difference  between  true  grace  a 
counterfeits,  or  at  least  a  being  very  busy  in  such  enquiries, 
spending  time  in  them,  to  be  impertinent  and  unseasonable ;  t 
ing  rather  to  damp  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  (jod,  dian  promote  it 
diverting  their  own  minds,  and  tlie  mmds  of  olliers,  as  lliey  sii|>po- 
scd,  from  that  to  which  God,  at  audi  an  extraordinary  lime,  did 
loudly  call  tliem  more  especially  to  attend.     The  cry  was,  O,  tht^^M 
it  no  Hanger,  if  we  art  but  livdy  in  religion,  nwi  ftiU  of  Ga^^f 
Spiril,  and  live  by  faith,  of  being  mUkri!     If  we  do  but  /"liH^M 
God,  there  is  no  danger  of  being  led  wrong  !     'Tis  the  cold,  aa^^ 
wd  and  lifeless,  that  are  most  likely  to  be  blind,  and  walk  in  dark- 
nesi.     Ijet  v»  preM  forward,  and  not  stay  and  hinder  the  good 
workf  by  standing  and  spendiTig  time  in  these  criticisttu  and  carnal 
reatoning  !  etc.  cle.     This  was  tlie  language  of  many,  till  tliey  ran 
on  deep  tnio  tiie  wildeniess,  and  were  taught  by  the  briars  and 
ihoniB  of  tlie  wildeiness.     However,  "'tis  no  wonder  that  divines  in 
Europe  will  not  lay  very  much  weif^lit  on  Ihe  admonitions  they  re- 
ceive from  so  obscure  a  |iart  of  the  world,     Otlicr  parts  of  ilie 
church  of  God,  must  be  taught  as  we  have  been  ;  and  when  they 
see  and  feel,  Uien  they  tvill  believe.     Not  that  I  apprehend  thei 
is  in  any  measure  so  much  enttiusiasm  and  disorder,  mixed  with  d 
work  in  Holland,  as  was  in  many  parts  of  America,  in  the  time  J 
the  last  revival  of  religion  here.     But  yet !  believe  tlie  work  ml 
be  more  pure,  and  the  people  more  tlioroughly  guarded  from  I 
mies,  who  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty,  and  who  corrupts  d 
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tninds  of  zeabus  people  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ,  befinr^ 
the  work  goes  on  to  a  general  conquest,  and  is  mabtaincfd  in  its 
power  and  glonr  for  a  great  length  of  time.  But  God  will  have  his 
own  way  : — "  Who,  being  his  counsellour,  hath  taught  Him  ?"  We 
must  expect  confusion  and  uproar,  before  we  have  that  abundance 
of  peace  and  truth,  which  the  Scriptures  speak  of:  many  must  run 
to  and  fro,  and  knowledge  will  be  increased. 

^^The  Dutch  ministers  in  America,  whom  you  mention,  whom 
I  have  acquaintance  with,  are  some  of  the  younger  ministers,  and 
such  as  were  bom  in  America,  though  several  of  them  have  had 
part  of  their  education  in  Holland.  I  have  not  acquaintance  enough 
with  them,  to  know  their  sentiments,  particularly,  about  those  corrupt 
mixtures  above  mentioned,  and  the  care  which  is  to  be  used  in 
guarding  against  them.  However,  'tts  not  very  likely,  if  some  of 
them  should  write  to  their  brethren  in  Holland,  that  their  letters 
would  have  more  influence  upon  them  than  letters  from  you,  and 
some  others  of  the  ministers  of  Scodand.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
prospect,  that  there  will  io  time  be  very  happy  effects  of  the  grow- 
ing acquaintance  and  union,  there  is  between  a  very  considerable 
number  of  very  hopeful  and  pious  Dutch  ministers,  in  the  province 
of  New-York  and  New-Jersey,  and  many  English  and  Scotch 
ministers  in  America.     The  number  of  well  disoosed  Dutch  mi- 

A 

nistersin  these  provinces,  has  of  l^te  remarkably  increased;  so  tliat 
I  think  when  they  meet  together  in  their  Coetus,  they  make  the 
major  part.  Some  of  the  elder  ministers  seem  to  be  of  quite  con- 
trary sentiment  and  disposition,  not  appearing  friendly,  as  the  others, 
to  what  they  esteem  the  power  of  religion,  nor  approving  of  awa- 
kening, searching,  strict  and  expei-imental,  preaching:  which  has 
occasioned  various  contests  among  them.  However,  the  stricter 
sort  being  the  prevailing  part,  are  like  to  carry  the  day« 

"  The  Dutch  churches  in  these  provinces,  have  hitherto  been  so 
dependent  on  the  Classis  in  Holland,  that,  whenever  any  among 
them  have  been  educated  for  the  ministry,  and  any  churches  have 
been  desirous  of  their  administrations,  they  could  not  receive  their 
orders  on  this  side  of  the  water,  but  have  been  obliged  to  go  to 
Holland  for  ordination :  which  has  been  a  great  incumbrance,  that 
has  attended  the  settlement  of  minbters,  among  them,  and  has  un- 
doubtedly lieen  one  occasion  of  such  multitudes  of  the  Dutch,  be- 
ing wholly  without  ministers.  Application  was  made  not  long  since, 
through  the  influence  of  the  forementioned  serious  young  ministers, 
(as  I  take  it,)  by  the  Coetus  here,  to  the  Classis  in  Holland,  for 
their  consent,  that  they  might  unite  themselves  to  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  New-York,  which  now  consists  of  English  and  Scotch. 
But  the  success  of  their  application  was  prevented,  by  a  letter 
written  by  one  of  the  elder  ministers,  remonstrating  against  it,  very 
falsely  representing  the  New-York  Synod,  as  no  proper  Presbyte* 
rian  Synod,  but  rather  a  company  of  Independents.     On  which, 
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the  Glassis  of  Holland  advised  them,  by  do  means,  to  unite  them* 
selves  with  that  S}T[iod. 

"The  last  September  I  went  a  journey  into  New-Jersey,  and  had 
opportunity,  in  ray  journey,  of  seeing  some  of  these  young  ministers, 
and  conversing  with  them  on  the  subject.  They  seem  resolved,  by 
some  means  or  other,  to  disengage  themselves  and  dieir  churches, 
from  the  forementioned  great  incumbrance,  of  being  obliged  to  croas 
ihe  ocean,  for  the  ordination  of  every  minister.  Iwas  much  grati- 
ned,  during  the  little  opportunity  1  had,  to  observe  the  agreeable 
disposition  of  these  ministers. 

"  There  were,  also,  many  oilier  things  I  had  opportuni^  to  ob- 
serve, in  those  parts,  which  were  very  agreeable.  I  was  there,  at 
the  time  of  the  public  Commencement  in  the  College,  and  the 
time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  the  time  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Correspondents  of  the  Society  for  propagating  chrisl- 
ian  knowledge,  and  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  New-York  Sy- 
nod ;  so  that  I  had  opportunity  to  converse  with  ministers  fipom 
Long-Island,  New-York,  New-Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virgtiiia. 
The  college  is  in  flourishing  circumstances ;  increases  apace ;  and 
is  happily  regulated.  The  Trustees  seem  engaged  to  their  utnmt 
to  promote  learning,  virtue,  and  true  religion,  in  it ;  and  none  more  so 
than  Governour  Belcher ;  who  is  the  President  of  the  Trustees,  and 
was  at  the  Commencement,  and  at  the  Trustees'  meeting.  But  tbey 
very  much  want  farther  supplies,  for  the  convenient  support  of  the 
college.  I  had  considerable  opportunity  to  converse  with  Govern- 
our Belcher ;  and  was  several  times  at  his  house  at  Elizabethtown. 
He  labours  under  many  of  die  infirmities  of  age,  but  savours  raudi 
of  a  spirit  of  religion,  and  seems  very  desirous  of  doing  all  the  good 
he  can,  while  he  lives.  The  New-York  Synod  is  in  flourishing 
circumstances  :  much  more  so  than  the  Philadelphia  Synod.  They 
have  tHe  greatest  body  of  ministers  now,  and  increase  much  faster 
than  the  other.  They  are  in  higher  credit  with  the  people  in  al- 
most all  purls,  and  are  chiefly  sought  to  for  supplies  by  distant  coi>' 
gregalions.  With  respect  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Correspond- 
ents, tliey  have  dismissed  Mr.  Horton  from  his  mission  on  Long- 
Island,  and  he  is  about  lo  settle  in  a  congregation  in  New-Jersey. 
He  was  dismissed,  by  reason  of  his  very  much  failing  of  employ- 
ment :  many  of  the  clans  of  Indians,  he  used  to  preach  to,  having 
dwindled  away,  by  death  or  dispersion,  and  there  being  but  little 
prospect  of  success  among  others  that  remain,  and  some  being  so 
situated,  that  they  may  conveniently  be  taken  care  of  by  other 
ministers.  The  CoiTespondents  have  it  in  their  view  to  empk>y 
the  money,  by  which  he  used  to  be  supported,  to  support  a  misskm 
among  the  Six  Nations;  after  they  have  found  a  suitable  person  to 
undertake  the  business  of  such  a  mission,  and  he  is  fitted  for  it  by 
learning  the  language.  They  used  endeavours  to  obtain  a  suitabte 
person  for  the  business,  in  New-Jersey :  but,  meeting  with  no  sue* 
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•ess,  diey  voted  to  empower  Mr.  BeUamy,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Shef- 
field, and  myself,  to  procure  a  suitable  person,  if  we  can  find  such 
an  one,  in  New-England,  for  the  present,  to  come  and  live  at 
Stockbridge,  to  be  here  learning  the  Mohawk  language  with  Mr. 
Hawley,  our  school-master  for  the  Mohawks,  to  fit  him  for  the 
mission.  Persons  proper  to  be  emplojred,  and  such  as  may  be  ob-  «• 
tained,  are  very  scarce ;  and  'tis  doubtful  whether  we  shall  be  able  ' 
to  obtain  one. 

"  There  is  a  very  dark  cloud,  that  at  present  attends  the  affair,  re- 
lating to  the  Indians  at  Stockbridge,  occasioned  very  much  by  one 
of  the  Agents  for  the  Province,  (who  lives  at  Stockbridge,)  pur- 
suing measures,  very  contrary  to  the  measures  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  Society  in  London.  The  opposition  is  maintained,  not 
with  a  small  degree  of  sdffiiess  and  resolution ;  and  the  contest  is 
become  so  great,  that  it  has  brought  things  into  very  great  confusion. 
This  gentleman  is  a  man  of  some  note ;  and  his  wife's  relations 
earnestly  engage  with  him,  and  many  of  them  are  persons  of  ccm- 
siderable  figure  in  the  country.  The  Commissioners  all  very 
much  dislike  his  conduct.  This  contest  occasions  no  misunder- 
standings among  the  people  in  Stockbridge,  in  general :  all,  ex- 
cepting those  nearly  related  to  the  family,  both  English  and  Indi- 
ans, are  happily  united  to  me  and  my  family.  It  would  be  very 
tedious  for  me  to  write,  and  for  you  to  read,  all  the  particulars  of 
this  uncomfortable  afiair.  The  conmiissioners  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  relieve  us  of  this  calamity ;  and  it  is  probable  they  will  b# 
successful. 

^^  I  thank  you  for  the  account  you  give  of  some  valuable  books  pub- 
lished :  I  desire  you  would  continue  to  favour  me  in  this  manner.  I 
began  the  last  August,  to  write  a  little  on  the  Arminian  controversy, 
but  was  soon  broke  off:  and  such  have  been  my  extraordinary  avoca- 
tions and  hindrances,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  set  pen  to  paper 
about  this  matter  since.  But  I  hope  that  God,  in  his  providence,  will 
favour  me  with  opportunity  to  prosecute  the  de^gn.  And  I  desire 
your  prayers,  that  God  would  assist  me  in  it,  and  m  all  the  work  I 
am  called  to,  and  enable  me  to  conduct  my  life  to  his  glory  and 
acceptance,  under  all  difficulties  and  trials. 

^^  My  wife  joins  with  me,  in  most  hearty  and  affectionate  saluta- 
tion to  you,  and  Mrs.  Erskine. 
*4  am,  dear  Sir, 

'^  Your  afifectwnate  and  obliged 
'<  brother  and  seiVant, 

^^  Jonathan  Edwards. 

'^  P.  S.  I  propose  with  diis,  to  send  you  Mr.  Hobart's  Second 
Address  to  the  members  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  New-England, 
^od  my  Answer  to  Mr.  Wflfiams,  which  I  would  desre  you  to  give 
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your  neighbours,  my  correspondents,  opportunity  to  read,  if  diejr 
desire  it." 

The  correspondence  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Gillespie  of  Camock,  in  Scotland,  has  already  interested  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader.     This  Gendeman  was  bom  in  1708,  pursued 
his  theological  studies  under  Dr.  Doddridge,  and  was  ordained  and 
settled  in  the  parish  of  Camock,  in   1741.     He  was  a  faidn 
ful  and  indefatigable  minister. — ^^  I  never,   (says  Dr.   EnddnCi 
who  was  several  months  his  stated  hearer  at  Camock,  and  often 
heard  his  occasional  efforts  in  other  places,)  sat  under  a  minister  bet* 
ter  calculated  to  awaken  the  thoughdess  and  secure,  to  caudon  con- 
vinced smners  against  what  would  stifle  their  convictions  and  pre- 
vent their  issuing  in  conversion,  and  to  point  out  the  diflferences, 
between  vital  Christianity  and  specious,  counterfeit  appearances  of 
it." — His  popularity  and  usefulness,  were  very  great,  not  only  id 
his  own  parish,  but  in  Edinburgh  and  the  west  of  Scodand.    h 
1752,  an  event  occurred,  which  forms  an  aera  in  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal history  of  that  country.     The  Rev.  Andrew  Richardson,  of 
Broughton,  was  presented  to  the  charge  of  the  town  of  Inv^k^ 
thing,  by  the  lay  patron  of  the  parish — theindividudl  who  had  that 
living  in  his  g0. — ^The  inhabitants  refused  to  receive  him  as  their 
minister.    The  case  was  appealed  fix>m  court  to  court,  cmtil  dm 
General  Assembly,  in  May,  1762,  directed  the  Presbvtery  of  Dun- 
fermline to  admit  Mr.  R.  to  the  charge  of  Inverkeithing,  and  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Gillespie  to  preside  on  die  occasion.     Mr.  Gillespie, 
and  several  others  in  the  Presb}rteiy,  had  conscientious  scruples  od 
the  subject  of  lay-patronage,  and  fully  believed  that  no  one,  on  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel,  could  have  any  right  to  place  a  clergy- 
man over  a  parish,  but  the  people  themselves.*     He  therefore, 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  declined  obedience  to  the  man- 
date :  and  while  they  were  subjected  to  various  ecclesiastical  cen- 
sures, he  was  deposed  from  the  ministry,  and  removed  from  the 
parish  of  Camock.     When  called  to  the  bar,  to  receive  his  sen- 
tence, he  replied,  "  Moderator,  I  receive  this  sentence  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  with  reverence  and  awe.     But  I  rejoice,  that  it  9 
given  to  me,  on  the  behalf  of  Christ,  not  only  to  believe  on  his 
name,  but  to  suffer  for  his  sake." 

For  about  a  year,  he  preached  to  his  people,  out  of  doors,  hch- 
ping  that  the  sentence  would  be  reversed  ;  at  the  close  of  whichi 
a  church  having  been  purchased  for  him  in  Dunfermline,  a  short 
distance  from  Camock,  he  preached  there,  as  an  independent! 


*  Lay.patronage  was  wholly  rejected  by  the  Scotch  Reformer!,  and  wmimI 
iced  by  law,  until  1711.  For  a  lon^  period,  tbe  Jaw  waa  regaidtd  m  • 
irrieranco,  bat  is  now  fnbroitted  to. 
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about  six  jrears,  imcomiected  with  any  associate  in  the  ministry. 
In  1758,  he  united  with  the  Rev.  Thomas  Boston,  Jr.,  and  fonned 
a  new  establishment,  called,  The  Presbytery  of  Relief  ^  to  which 
some  dissenting  ministers  of  England  soon  acceded.  The  congrega- 
Uons  at  present  ccmnected  with  tliem,  and  known,  as  an  ecclesiastical 
body,  by  the  name  of  the  Relief,  are  65  in  number,  are*  found 
in  'aU  the  principal  towns,  and  many  of  the  country  parishes,  of 
Scotland,  and  are  computed  to  consist  of  towards  60,000  individu- 
als.* They  provide  ministers  for  the  inhabitants  of  those  parishes, 
which  do  not  submit  to  ministers  introduced  by  lay  patronage  ;  and 
rewiily  admit  to  ministerial  and  church  communion,  evangelical 
Bunisters  of  the  Church  of  Scodand,  and  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Umd. 

The  correspondents  of  Mr.  Edwards,  had  forwarded  to  him  va- 
rioua  publications  relative  to  the  Deposition  of  Mr.  Gillespie ;  and 
tbe  views  which  he  formed  with  regard  to  it,  as  expressed  in  the 
fellowing  JLettei^  while  they  must,  at  the  time,  have  been  consoling 
and  supporting  to  the. excellent  man,  to  whom  they  were  sent,  will 
abo  probably  harmonize  with  those  of  every  reader  of  diese 
ptges- 

"To  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gillespie,  Camock. 

'*Stockbridge,JVov.  24,  \752. 

**  Ret.  A5D  DEAR  BROTHER, 

"In  letters. and  pamphlets,  lately  forwarded  to  me,  by  some  of 
my  corre^ndents  in  Scotland,  I  have  received  the  affecting  and 
surprising  account  of  your  deposition,  for  not  assisting  in  the  settle^ 
roent  of  Mr.  Richardson,  at  Inverkeithing.  The  circumstances  of 
which  a&ir  seem  to  be  such,  as  abundantly  manifest  your  cause  to 
be  good ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  plainly  show  the  persecuting 

r'  't,  with  which  you  have  been  proceeded  against.  It  is  strange, 
a  Protestant  Church  should  condemn  and  depose  one  of  her 
{PQinisters,  for  conscientiously  declining  to  act  in  a  forced  setdement 
af  p.  minister,  over  a  congregation  that  have  not  chosen  him  as  their 
pastor,  but  are  utterly  averse  to  his  administrations,  at  least  as  to  a 
ibite^  attendance  upon  them.  It  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  a 
churchy  at  this  time  of  day,  after  the  cause  of  liberty  in  matters  of 
conscience  has  been  so  abundandy  defended,  should  arrogate  to 
herself  such  a  kind  of  authority  over  the  consciences  of  both  min<- 
iatei:s  and  people^  and  use  it  in  such  a  manner,  by  such  severity,  to 
establish  that,  which  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  liberty  of  chrisdans, 
wherewith  Christ  has  made  them  free ;  but  so  direcdy  contrary  to  her 
dwn  {ffofessed  principles,  acts  and  resolutions,  entered  on  public  re* 
oojrd.   The  several  steps  of  this  proceeding,  and  some  singular  meas- 

'^  ^Mr.  GUleApie  die<l,  Jftn.  19lh,  1774,  in  serenity  of  mind,  and  good  .hop# 

Ihroul^  grwte.** ^For  the  preceding  facts,  I  am  indebted  to  tbe  Qaarteidy 

Mmwm. 
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ures  takes,  and  the  hsjiiiiiess  and  vehemence  of  the  proceeding,  are 
fluch,  as  savour  very  strongly  of  die  very  spirit  of  persecution,  and 
must  be  greatly  to  the  dishonour  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  are 
such,  a&jvill  naturally  engage  the  friends  of  God's  people,  abroad  in 
the  world,  in  your  favour,  bs  suffering  very  injuriously.  It  is  wonder^ 
fill,  that  a  church,  which  has  itself  suifered  30  much  by  persecu- 
tion, should  be  guilty  of  so  much  persecution.  This  proceeding 
gives  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  Church  of  Scotland,  which  was 
once  so  famous,  is  nol  what  it  once  was.  It  appears  probable  to 
me,  at  this  distance,  that  there  is  something  else  at  t)ie  bottom,  be- 
sides a  zeal  to  uphold  die  authority  of  the  church.  Perhaps  many 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand  have  their  minds  secretly 
mfected  wiUi  those  lax  principles  of  the  new  divinity,  and  have  im- 
bibed the  l^eral  doctrines,  as  they  are  accounted,  which  are  so 
much  in  vogue  at  the  present  day,  and  so  contrary  to  the  strict, 
mysterious,  spiritual,  soul-hunibliiig  principles  of  our  forefathers.  I 
have  observed,  that  these  modem  fashionable  opinions,  however 
called  noble  and  liberal,  are  commonly  attended,  not  only  with  a 
haughty  contempt,  but  an  inward  malignant  bitterness  of  heart,  to- 
wards all  the  zealous  professors  and  defenders  of  llie  contrary  sjB- 
ritual  principles,  that  do  so  nearly  concern  the  vitals  of  rehgicm, 
and  the  power  of  experimental  godliness.  This,  be  sure,  has  been 
the  case  in  this  land.  I  have  known  many  gentlemen,  (especiallv 
in  the  ministry,)  tainted  with  these  liberal  principles  ;  who,  though 
none  seem  to  he  such  warm  advocates  as  they,  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  thought,  or  condemn  a  narrow  and  persecuting  spirit  so 
much  as  they ;  yet,  in  the  course  of  things,  have  made  it  manifest, 
that  they  themselves  had  no  small  share  of  a  persecuting  spirit 
They  were,  indeed,  against  any  body's  restraining  tkeir  liberties,, 
and  pretending  to  controul  them  in  their  thinking  and  professing  as 
they  please  ;  and  that  is  what  they  mean,  truly,  when  tliey  plead  for 
liberty.  But  they  have  that  inward  enmity  of  spirit  towards  those 
others  mentioned,  that,  if  they  see  an  opportunity  to  persecute  theffl 
under  some  good  cloak,  and  \vith  some  false  pretext,  they  will 
eagerly  embrace  it,  and  procei'd  ivith  greot  severity  and  vehemence. 
Thus  far,  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were  known,  it  would  appear,  thai 
some  of  your  most  strenuous  persecutors  hate  you  much  more  for 
something  else,  than  they  do  for  your  not  obeying  llie  orders  of  the 
General  Assembly.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  the  case  is,  I 
only  speak  from  what  I  have  seen  and  found,  here  in  America,  in 
cases  somewhat  similar.  However,  it  is  beyond  doubt,  that  this 
proceeding  will  stand  on  the  records  of  future  time,  for  die  lastii^ 
reproach  of  your  persecutors;  and  your  conduct,  for  which  you 
have  suffered,  will  be  to  your  lasdng  honour  in  the  Church  of  God. 
And  what  is  much  more,  that,  which  has  been  condemned  in  you 
by  man,  and  for  which  you  have  suffered  from  him,  is  doubtless 
approved  by  God,  and  I  trust  you  will  have  a  glorious  reward  from 
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himr    For  the  cause,  you  sufier  in,  is  the  cause  of  Ood;  and  if 
God'bd  for  us,  tvho  can  be  against  us?   If  he  justifies,  what  need 
we  care  who  condemns  ?  Not  only  is  the  mercy  of  God,  dear  bro- 
ther, manifested,  in  its  being  granted  you  to  suffer  for  his  sake,  but 
his  mercy  is  to  be  taken  notice  of,  in  many  of  the  circumstances  of 
Hois  suflbring.    Particularly,  that  he  has  excited  so  many  to  appear 
for  you :  that  you  had  the  major  part  of  the  Presbjrtery,  which  you  . 
belong  to,  witn  yoti  |n  die  anair,  though  God  has  honoured  you 
dxive  all  die  rest,  m  calling  you  to  suffer  for  his  name :  that  the 
nuLjoft  part  of  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly  did  inr  effect 
mppnve  of  die  conduct  of  the  Presbjrtery,  judging  it  no  cen-^ 
flonble  ftult:  that  no  greater  part  of  the  Assembly  had  a  hand 
81  your  deposition ;  that  so  many  of  God's  people  have,  on  this  oc- 
easkm,  very  boldly  appeared  to  befriend  you,  as  suffering  in  a 
righteous  cause,  qpenly  condemning  the  conduct  of  your  most  bit- 
t^  prosecutors,  and  testifying  an  abhorrence  of  their  conduct :  and 
diat  many  have  appeared,  liberally  to  contribute  to  your  outward 
support ;  so  that,  oy  what  I  understand,  you  are  likely  to  be  no  loser 
IB  uiat  respect;  by  which,  your  enemies  will,  perhaps,  be  entirely 
disappointed.    And,  above  all,  that  you  have  been  enabled,  through 
Ae  whole  of  this  a£&ir,  to  conduct  yourself  widi  so  much  christian 
meekness,  decency,  humility,  proper  deference  to  authority,  and 
composure  and  fortitude  of  mind ;  which  is  an  evident  token  that 
€iod  will  appear  for  you,  and  also,  diat  he  will  appear  against  your 
enenues*     when  I  received  your  kind  letter,  soon  after  my  dis- 
missioo  from  Northampton,  so  full  of  expressions  of  sympadiy  to- 
wards me  under  what  I  suffered,  I  litde  thought  of  your  being 
brought  so  soon  under  sufferings  so  similar.     But,  seeing  God  has 
80  ordered  it  in  his  providence,  my  prayer  and  hope  is,  that  he 
would  abundandy  reward  your  sjonpathy  in  ray  case.     "  Blessed 
are  thk  mercifutjfar  they  shall  obtain  mercy. *^ 

"As  to  myself,  I  still  meet  with  difficulties  in  my  new  station,  which 
arise  pardy  bam  private  views,  (as  it  is  to  be  feared,)  of  some  par- 
ikaidar  persons  of  some  note  and  distinction,  who  are  concerned 
with  the  affiiirs  of  the  Mohawks  here,  and  pardy  from  the  same 
qporki  and  the  same  persons,  and  others  nearly  related  to  them, 
iraio  fomented  the  contention  with  me  at  Northampton.  However, 
aQ  the  people,  both  Indians  and  English,  except  the  very  few  of 
die  abovementioned  connection,  are  firmly  united  to  me  :  and  the 
Commissipners  in  Boston,  who  are  my  constituents,  and  from  whom 
I  have  my  support,  are  altogether  on  my  side ;  and  are  endeavour- 
Hig  to  the  utmost,  to  remove  the  difficulties  that  attend  our  afiairs ; 
by  which  the  cause  of  religion  here,  especially  among  the  Mohawks, 
naSeirs  much  more  than  I  do,  or  am  like  to  do,  in  my  personal  and 
temporal  bterests.  These  difiiculties,  which  have  arisen,,  have 
mi^ed,  almost  brought  the  Mohawk  afifair  to  ruirf,  which  the  last 
yeair  was  attended  with  so  glorkms  a  prospect.    It  would  be  very 
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tedious  to  relate  the  particulars  of  this  unhappy  ^ir*  I  think  that 
God,  by  diQse  sufferings,  calls  me  to  expect  no  other,  dian  to  meet  Wilb 
difBcukies  and  trials  while  in  this  world.  And  what  am  I  better 
than  my  fathers,  that  I  should  expect  to  fare  better  in  the  worid^ 
than  the  generality  of  Christ's  followers  in  all  past  generatioiub 
May>a]l  our  trials  be  for  our  justification,  ai  d  our  being  more  and 
more  meet  for  our  Master's  use,  and  prepared  to  enter  into  the 
joy  of  our  Lord,  in  a  world  where  all  tears  shall  be  wiped  iroai 
the  eyes  of  God's  people.  Let  us,  dear  Sir,  eamesdy  pray  om 
for  another,  that  it  may  be  thus  with  us;  and  that,  bowerer  we 
may  be  called  to  labour,  and  to  suffer,  we  may  see  peace  on  GodV 
Israel,  and  hereafter  eternally  glwy  and  triumph^  with  his  inheri* 
tance.  God  has  of  late  mercifully  preserved  my  wife  and  youngs 
est  daughter,  in  time  of  very  sore  and  dangerous  sickness,  and  re^ 
stored  them  again.  My  eldest  daughter  has  also  been  sick,  and  ii 
restored  in  a  considerable  degree. 

^^  The  Northampton  People  remain  in  sorrowful  circumstancesip 
destitute  of  a  settled  minister,  and  without  any  prospect  of  a  se^ 
dement ;  having  met  with  many  disappointments.  But  all  don't  as 
yet  seem  to  be  effectual,  to  bring  them  to  a  suitable  temper  of 
mind.  I  much  desire  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  be  informed  of 
your  present  circumstances. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  affectionate  Brother 
"  in  the  Gospel, 

'^Jonathan  Edwabds. 

With  the  preceding  letter  was  sent  the  following  to  Mr. 
M'Culloch. 

«  Stockbridge,  Abv.  24,  1752. 

*'  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  Marcli  3,  1762,  which  I  receiv^- 
ed  this  fall.  I  thank  you  for  yonr  friendly  and  instructive  observa- 
tions, on  God's  dealings  with  me  and  my  family.  Though  Grod^s 
dispensations  towards  me,  have  been  attended  with  sortie  distin- 
guishing trials,  yet  the  end  of  the  Lord  has  been  very  gracious. 
He  has  ever  manifested  himself  very  pitiful  and  of  tender  mercy,in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  we  have  met  with,  in  merciful  circumstances 
with  which  they  have  been  attended,  and  also  in  the  event  of  dieni. 
Our  circumstances,  here  at  Stockbridge,  are  in  many  respects  com- 
fortable. We  here  live  in  peace  and  friendship,  with  the  generality 
of  the  people.  But  we  are  not  without  our  difficulties  and  troubm 
here.  The  Indian  afikir,  which  the  last  year  was  attended  with  so 
pleasing  and  glorious  a  prospect,  has  since  been  unspeakably  €lmr 
barrassed,  through  the  particular  schemes  of  certain  individuaik^ 
who  are  apposed,  in  their  counsels  and  measures,  to  the  Comnifs^ 
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skmers  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  are,  to  their  utmost,  striving  to 
accomplish  their  designs  in  oppositicm  to  them,  and  in  this  great 
contest  I  am  k)oked  on  as  a  person  not  a  little  obnoxious.  They 
bdong  to  a  family  of  some  note,  who  vigourously  abetted  and  set 
forward  my  opposers  at  Northampton,  and  were  a  chief  occasion  of 
ray  removal  from  that  town ;  to  whom  my  settlement  at  Stock- 
bridge  was  very  grievous,  who  now  take  occasion  to  exert  them- 
selves to  the  utmost  to  weaken  my  interest  and  influence ;  and  I 
have  afl  reason  to  think,  would,  if  it  were  possible,  undermine  me, 
and  procure  my  removal  far  hence.  Many  endeavours  have  been 
used  to  disaffect  my  people  towards  me,  but  all  in  vain.  They  are 
an  firmly  united  to  me,  excepting  the  forcmentioned  family.  En- 
deavours have  been  used  also,  to  disaffect  some  of  the  Commis- 
gioners;  but  wholly  in  vain.  They  seem  to  have  their  eyes  very 
wide  open,  as  to  their  particular  designs  and  schemes,  and  the  true 
nxing  of  their  opposition.  We  hope  for  an  end  of  this  lament- 
able contest  before  long.  But  its  effects,  hitherto,  have  been  very 
sorrowful,  especially  with  regard  to  the  Mohawks.  Some  other 
dangs  have  happened,  which  have  much  prejudiced  the  cause  of 
reUgion  among  the  Indians ;  and,  among  other  things,  the  discovery 
of  the  famous  Tartarian  root,  described  in  Chambers'  dictionary, 
called  Ginsengj  which  was  found  in  our  woods  the  last  summer, 
and  is  since  found  in  the  woods,  in  many  of  these  western  parts  of 
New  England,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  traders 
in  Albany  have  been  eager  to  purchase  all,  that  they  could,  of  this 
root,  to  send  to  England ;  where  they  make  great  profit  by  it. 
This  has  occasioned  our  Indians  of  all  sorts,  young  and  old,  to 
n»end  abundance  of  time  in  wandering  about  the  woods,  and  some- 
times to  a  great  distance,  m  the  neglect  of  public  worship,  and  of 
tbeir  husbandry;  and  also,  in  going  much  to  Albany,  to  sell 
their  roots,  (which  proves  worse  to  them  than  their  going  into  the 
woods,)  where  they  are  always  much  in  the  way  of  temptation  and 
drunkenness ;  especially  when  they  have  money  in  their  pockets. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  many  of  them  have  laid  out  their 
money,  which  they  have  got  for  their  roots  of  Grinseng,  for  rum ; 
wherewith  they  have  intoxicated  themselves. 

'^  God  has  been  very  gracious  to  my  family  of  late,  when  some 
of  them,  have  been  visited  with  sore  sickness.  My  wife  has  lately 
been  very  dangerously  sick,  so  as  to  be  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  the  grave.  She  had  very  litde  expectation  of  Hfe,  but  seemed  to  be 
assisted  to  an  unweaned  resignation  to  the  divine  will,  and  an  un- 
shaken peace  and  joy  in  Grod,  in  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  de- 
parture. But  God  was  pleased  to  preserve  her,  and  mercifully  to 
restore  her  to  a  pretty  good  state  of  health.  My  youngest  daugh- 
ter also,  who  hais  been  a  very  infirm  child,  was  brought  nidi  unto 
death,  by  a  sore  fit  of  sickness,  and  is  now  also  restored  to  her  for- 
mer state.    My  daughter  PmaaSf  my  eldest  daughter,  who  with 
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her  husband  has  removed  from  Northampton,  and  dwells  in  SlociE-» 
bridge,  has  also  very  lately  beeoTeiy  sick,  but  is  m  a  conaiderabte 
measure  restored.  My  daughter  Ewer's  marriage,  with  President 
Burr,  of  Newark,  seems  to  be  very  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  min- 
.'  isters  and  people  in  those  parts,  and  also  of  our  friends  in  Boetoo, 
and  cdier  parts  of  New  England. 

''As  to  the  state  of  religion  in  America,  I  have  but  little  to  write 
that  is  comfortable ;  but  diere  seems  to  be  better  appearances  m 
some  other  colonies,  than  m  New  England.  When  I  was  lately 
in  New  Jersey,  m  the  time  of  the  Synod  &ere,  I  was  informed  of 
some  small  movings  and  revivals  in  some  places  on  Long  Island, 
and  New  Jersey.  I  there  had  the  comfort  of  a  short  interview 
with  Mr.  Davies  of  Virgmia,  and  was  much  pleased  with  him  and  Ins 
conversation.  He  appears  to  be  a  man  of  very  solid  understandings 
discreet  in  his  behaviour,  and  polished  and  gendemanly  in  his  man- 
ners, as  well  as  fervent  and  zealous  in  religion.  He  gave  an  aoooam 
of  the  probability  of  the  settlement  of  a  Mr.  Todd,  a  young  man  of 
good  learning  and  of  a  pioiis  disposition,  in  a  part  of  Virginia  near  to 
him.  Mr.  Davies  represented  before  the  Synod,  the  great  necessities 
of  the  people,  in  the  back  parts  of  Virginia,  where  multitudes  were  re- 
markably awakened  and  reformed  several  years  ago,  and  ever  smce 
have  been  thirsting  after  the  ordinances  of  Grod.  The  people  are 
chiefly  from  Ireland,  of  Scotch  extraction.  The  S]mod  appointed 
two  men,  to  go  down  and  preach  among  these  people  ;  vis.  Mr. 
Henry,  a  Scotchman,  who  has  lately  taken  a  degree  at  New-Jersey 
College,  and  Mr.  Greenman,  the  young  man,  who  was  educated  at 
the  charge  of  Mr.  David  Brainerd. 

''  The  people  of  Northampton  are  in  sorrowful  circumstances, 
are  still  destitute  of  a  minister,  and  have  met  with  a  kni 
series  of  disappointments,  in  their  attempts  for  a  re-setdement  oi 
the  ministry  among  them.  My  opposers  have  had  warm  conten- 
tions among  themselves.  Of  late,  they  have  been  wholly  destitute 
of  any  body, to  preach  steadily  among  them.  They  sometimes  meet  to 
read  and  pray  among  themselves,  and  at  other  times  set  travellers 
or  transient  persons  to  preach,  that  are  hardly  fit  to  be  employed. 

^'  My  wife  joins  with  me,  in  most  respectful  salutations  to  you  and 
yours.  Desiring  your  prayers,  that  God  would  be  with  us  in  all 
our  wanderings,  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world, 

'^  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  affectionate  brother,  in  the  labours  of 
the  gospel,  Jonathan  Edwarbs." 

The  chagrin  and  mortification,  and  entire  loss  of  influence  and 
respect,  consequent  upon  the  indiscreet  attempt  to  force  Mr.  Ed- 
wards from  Stockbridge,  by  buying  out  all  the  English  inhabitants, 
and  upon  its  utter  discomfiture,  had,  in  its  connection  with  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  such*  an  efifect  upon  the  individual  who  made  it, 
that  he  was,  soon  after,  induced  to  part  with  his  property  in  that 
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town,  and  remove  to  a  distance.  Ifis  children,  though  somewhat  dis- 
heartened by  so  untoward  an  ereot,  and  now  assured  tliat,  if  help 
came  to  them,  it  could  not  come  from  Stockbridge ;  appear,  howe- 
ver, to  have  resoK'ed,  that  they  would  not  lose  all  their  labour,'  and 
all  their  hopes,  without  a  struggle.  The  Commissioners  in  Boston, 
of  the  Society  in  London,  were  now  to  a  man,  firmly  opposed  to 
diem,  and  resolved  to  resist  them  to  the  utmost.  But  their  kins- 
man, who  was  a  member  of  the  Society  in  London,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  its  Board  of  Directors,  and  had  ^^Titten  to  them  in 
behalf  of  his  cousin.  He  had  also  applied  to  Mr.  Hollis,  to  secure 
to  her  husband  the  management  of  his  benefactions.  The  latter 
gendeman,  also,  and  the  brother  of  the  former,  had  considerable  in- 
fluence at  Boston,  and  this  influence  had  now  been  exerted  for  a 
considerable  period,  to  procure  the  removal  of  Mr.  Edwards.  At 
the  opening  of  the  Creneral  Court,  in  the  autumn,  all  the  influence 
and  all  the  efibrts  of  the  family,  and  its  firiends,  were  brought  to  bear 
on  this  one  point;  and  representations,  most  unfavourable  to  the 
character  and  qualifications  of  Mr.  E.  were  made  to  many  of 
die  principal  men  of  the  province.  The  Annual  Report  of  the 
readent  trustee  was  drawn  up  with  a  direct  and  immediate  refe- 
rence to  this  subject,  and  was  read  to  the  Legislature,  when  Mr. 
Edwards  knew  nothing  of  its  contents,  and  when,  being  at  the  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  he,  of  course,  could  not  at  once 
answer  it.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  however,  was  on  tlie  spot,  as  were 
die  Honourable  Commissioners  of  the  Society  in  London,  find  they 
made  such  counteracting  statements,  as  die  circumstances  rendered 
proper.     Of  this  Report,  we  shall  take  notice  further  on. 

While  Mr.  Woodbridge  was  at  Boston,  he  was  informed,  and 
that  too  most  incautiously,  by  the  son  of  his  opponent,  who  went 
thither  in  company  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  autiior  of  the  Re- 
port, that  the  latter  had  solicited  his  Excellency,  Sir  William  Pep- 
perell,  Govemour  of  the  Provmce,  to  write  to  England,  and  to  use 
tus  influence,  with  the  Corporation  in  London,  that  Mr.  Edwards 
might  be  removed  from  the  office  of  missionary ;  and  tiiat  Sir  Will- 
iam had  engaged  to  do  it.  On  this  information,  coming  so  directly, 
Mr.  Edwards  felt  himself  bound,  from  a  regard  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion, and  to  the  welfare  of  his  family,  to  address  Sir  William  on  die 
subject ;  which  he  did  in  a  letter,  bearing  date  January  30,  1753.* 
In  this  letter,  after  reciting  the  preceding  facts,  as  his  apology  for 
writing  it,  and  mentioning  the  great  disadvantage,  under  which  he 
lay,  hi  attempting  to  defend  himself,  at  such  a  distance,  when  he 
did  not  know  what  had  been  said  to  his  prejudice,  he  states,  among 
other  things,  the  following :  That,  since  the  revival  of  religion  in 
1734,  the  family,  with  which  the  writer  of  the  Report  was  now 


*  Thii  letter  ii  too  long  for  insertion. 
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.  '  :«^   ,    connected,  had  discovered  4m- tMceasing  hosdlitjr  towards  himwilf, 
''^*     .      and  hb  own  family,  notwit^niidt^        best  endeavours  he  oouU 
y  '   \,  .;    iise  to  remove  it ;  .that  th^jfim^  engaged  themselves  in  the 
m'  .  '.^ .  V  ; '  controversy,  at  Northampton,  on  the  side  of  his  opposers,  upbokting, 
•'  ^-M*      directmg,  and  animating  them,  in  all  their  measures ;  that  two  gf 
them,  especially,  had  been  the  confidential  advisers  of  the  oppom" 
tion,  in  procuring  his  dismis»on ;  that  when  his  removal  to  Sum^ 
bridge  was  proposed,  the  whole  femily,  there  and  elsewhere,  cfjpfth 
sed  it,  with  grea^  vehemence,  though,  when  they  saw  an  entm 
union  and  universal  engagedness  in  all  the  rest  of  the  inbal»tanl% 
both  English  and  Indians,  for  his  settlement  there,  and  that  tbera 
was  no  hope  of  preventing  it,  they  appeared,  as  though  their  minda 
were  changed ; — that  the  author  of  the  Report,  during  the  whole 
controversy  at  Northampton,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  iamiljr, 
with  which  he  was  now  connected,  had  remained  his  zealous  fneod 
and  advocate ;  that  he  warmly  advocated  his  removal  to  Sfeo^ 
bridge,  and  expressed  a  strong  desire  of  livmg  under  his  minigbji 
'for  the  evidence  of  which  facts,  he  refers  Sir  William  to  two  cf 
e  most  respectable  gendemen  in  the  Province ;)  that  this  oooft* 
dential  fiiendship  lasted,  until  his  connection  with  that  famihr,  and 
then  was  suddenly  changed,  first  into  secret,  and  afterwards  inle 
open,  (n)posidon ;  that  he  had  personally  blamed  him  for  preachiqa 
to  the  Mohawks,  as  intermeddling  with  what  was  none  of  hii  bum* 
ness,  although  Mr.  E.  produced  the  Note  of  the  Commissioneni 
expressly  desiring  him  to  preach  to  the  Mohawks^  until  a  ditiind 
Missionary  was  appointed  over  them:  that  the  reason,  openly  assigned 
for  the  very  great  resentment  of  the  author  of  the  Report,  and  that 
of  his  friends,  against  Mr.  Edwards,  was,  his  having  opposed  the  ap" 
pointment  of  the  wife  of  that  gendeman,  as  teacher  of  the  female 
school,  aldiough  he  neither  said  nor  did  any  thing  respecting  it,  imtil 
his  opmion  was  expressly  desired  in  writing  by  die  Commissioiien^ 
and  then,  that  he  opposed  it  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  impossible  fiir 
an  individual,  who  had  the  care  of  two  numerous  families  of  chil- 
dren, to  instruct  and  govern  the  children  of  an  Indian  schod  ;- 
that,  as  to  his  qualifications  for  the  business  of  a  missionary,  hisi 
nicativefacultyy  etc.,  which  were  now  denied,  he  could  only  appeal  to 
those,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  judging,  from  their  own  ex- 
perience,— particularly,  to  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  Stocks 
bridge,  that  had  any  understandbg,  both  English  and  Indians,  ex* 
cept  the  families  of  the  opponent  of  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  of  the 
author  of  the  Report.     Mr.  Edwards  then  adds,  "  Now,  Sir,  I 
humbly  request,  that,  if  you  had  resolved  on  endeavouring  to  hate 
me  removed  from  n>y  present  employment,  here,  you  would  once 
more  take  the  matter  into  your  impartial  consideration.'    And^  I 
would  pray  you  to  consider.  Sir,  what  disadvantages  I  am  under; 
not  knowing  what  has  been  said  of  me  in  conversation ;  not  kodvp- 
ing,  therefofei  the  accusation,  or  what  to  answer  to.    The  ruin  of 
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uiy  usefulness,  and  the  ruin  of  uiy  family,  which  has  greatly  suffer- 
ed in .  years  past,  for  righteousness'  sake,  arc*  not  indeed  diings  of 
equal  consideration  with  the  public  good.  Yet  certainly,  I  should 
first  have  an  equal,  impartial  and  candid,  hearing,  before  I  am  exe- 
cuted for  die  public  good.  1  nuist  leave  the  matter,  dear  Sir,  to 
your  justice  and  christian  prudence;  committing  the  affair  to  him, 
who  knows  all  the  injuries  I  have  suffered,  and  how  wTongfully  1 
now  suffer,  and  who  is  the  Great  Protector  of  the  innocent  and  op- 
pressed ;  beseeching  him  to  guide  you  in  your  determination,  and 
mercifully  to  order  the  end." 

In  the  mondi  of  Februar}^  1753,  the  building  erected  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  Moiiawk  boys,  usually  denominated  the  hoarding- 
school^  took  fire  in  a  way  unknown,  and,  with  considerable  furniture 
in  it,  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Mr.  llawley  had  furnished  a  cham- 
ber in  tlie  building,  and  resided  in  it.  By  this  calamity,  he  lost 
his  clothing,  books  and  furniture.  It  was  supposed,  widi  some 
grounds,  to  have  been  set  on  fire  by  desigi] ;  and  its  destruction 
was,  for  the  time,  a  very  serious  interruption  to  the  labours  of  ftlr. 
Hawley. 

The  Report  of  the  Indian  Agent  was  read  early  in  the  session. 
It  contained  various  insinuations  and  charges,  of  a  general  nature, 
against  Mr.  Edwards.  Other  charges  were  busily  circulated 
among  the  members,  witli  tlie  hope  of  procuring  his  removal.  But 
it  was  well  understood,  that  Mr.  Edwards  was  at  a  great  distance, 
and  had  had  no  notice  of  these  charges.  He  had  likewise  a  cha- 
racter for  integrity,  too  well  established,  to  be  shaken  by  general 
insinuations,  or  coveit  attacks.  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  the  Com- 
missioners, were  also  on  the  spot,  and  took  care  Uiat  ihe  real  state 
of  things  should  be  made  known,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Edwards 
adequately  defended.  So  effectually  and  satisfactorily  was  this 
done,  that,  when  Mr.  Edwards  received  a  copy  of  the  Report  b} 
Mr.  Woodbridge,  he  appears  also  to  have  been  apprised,  by  his 
firiends  in  Boston,  that  the  design  of  his  enemies,  in  this  attack, 
had  been  completely  frustrated.  What  these  insinuations  anrf 
charges  were,  we  learn  from  his  letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  written  for  tlH^  purpose  of  being  communi- 
cated, if  he  thought  necessary,  to  the  Legislature.  It  deserves 
here  to  be  mentioned,  as  a  singular  and  very  kind  dispensation  of 
Providence,  that  the  author  of  the  Re|K)rt  had,  some  time  before, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Rh*.  Edwards,  while  he  was  his  friend,  and 
when  he  hoped  for  his  co-operation ;  particu'arly,  in  the  ap|)oint" 
ment  of  his  son  as  school-master  to  the  Mohawks ;  in  which,  he 
had  eiUier .  furnished  the  means  of  contrailicting  the  statements 
made  in  the  Re|X)rt,  or  had  expressly  requested  Mr.  Edwards  to 
do  tlie  very  things,  which  he  now  complained  of,  and  iw^de  >>afc 
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groinul  of  complaint.  Of  this  letter,  Mr.  Edwards  enclosed  a  copy; 
offering  to  forward  the  original,  if  desired,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  substantiate  every  part  of  his  own  statement,  by  nmneroiis  wit- 
nesses, of  the  most  unexceptionable  character. 

From  his  letter  to  tlie  Speaker,  it  appears,  that  the  writer  of  tlie 
Report  charged  him — with  introducing  Mr.  Hawley  into  the 
school; — with  introducing  a  master,  in  his  absence,  and  when  there 
was  rejison  to  expect  his  return ; — with  doing  this,  when  he  had 
been  at  the  cxj»ense  of  a  journey  of  his  son  of  260  miles,  to  procure 
Mr.  Hawley  as  master  of  the  boys ; — with  introducing  Mr.  AshleVf 
the  interpreter,  as  assistant  iiistruclor ; — and  with  opposing  the  ap- 

f)ointnicnt  of  his  wife,  as  teacher  of  the  female  school ; — and  that 
le  also  alleged,  that  the  school  was  in  very  desirable  circumstances, 
imtil  Mr.  Hawley  took  it,  and  that  it  then  declined ; — tliat  tbe  Mo- 
hawks had  been  discouraged,  through  the  conduct  of  the  agents  of  tin; 
mission ; — and  that  Ah*.  Edwards  was  not  qualified  for  liis  office, 
because,  on  account  of  his  age,  he  could  not  learn  the  language  of 
the  Indians. 

To  these  charges,  Mr.  Edwards  replied, — that  he  introduced  Mr. 
Hawley,  because  he  was  directed  so  to  do,  by  the  letter  of  tlie 
Conmiissioners,  of  Dec.  ol,  1751  ; — that  he  introduced  a  master, 
in  the  absence  of  the  author  of  the  Report,  for  two  reasons,  1,  Be- 
cause he  knew  not  when  he  was  to  return ;  and,  2,  Because  die 
author  of  the  Report,  himself,  in  a  letter  sent  him  by  his  son,  re- 
quchtod  him,  (ft  that  very  time,  to  introduce  a  master  into  the 
school;  of  whifh  Itttcr  he  inc](ised  a  copy,  with  the  offer  of  for- 
WJU'dinu;  llio  original,  if  desiriMl ; — that,  when  die  author  of  the  Re- 

Soit  seiit  his  sou  on  the  sjx^cified  journey,  It  uuts  not  to  procure  Mr,- 
fa^cl^y,  to  1)(.'  a  master  lor  the  boys,  hul  it  w(f,s,\\vdi  the  son  himself 
miij;})!  Ix*  tlio  master;  for  evidence  of  whirit,  appeal  is  also  made  to 
the  copy  of  th<i  same  letter; — that,  as  to  the  appointment  of  teach- 
er of  tlie  female  school,  he  said  notliin^;  ahoni  it,  until  expressly  re- 
quested to  tiv(»  his  opinion  l)\  the  Commi^sIoners  ; — that  so  far  was 
the  school  frcMii  being  in  ilcsirable  circumstiuices,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Air.  Hawley,  that  the  author  of  the  Report  had,  him- 
self, represented  it  ashavinic  henn,  until  that  time,  in  most  lamenta- 
ble circumstances,  in  the  very  letl(?r  of  which  he  enclosed  a  copy, 
in  which  he  requested  Mr.  Edwards  to  introduce  bis  son  into  the 
school,  in  the  room  of  the  former  master; — that  the  school  con- 
tinued to  flourish  under  Mr.  Hawley,  until  his  opposers  used  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  destroy  it;  for  evidence  of  which,  he  offer* 
the  testimony  of  the  substantial  inhabitants  of  the  town  ; — that  Hen- 
drick,  and  die  odier  Chiefs,  and  the  Mohawks  generally,  had  ex- 
pressly assigned  their  dissatisfaction  widi  the  conduct  of  these 
individuals,  as  the  reason  of  their  leaving  Stockbridge  ;  for  evi- 
dence of  which,  he  offers  die  same  testimony ; — and,  as  to  his 
learning  thellousatonnuck  language,  that  the  author  of  tlie  Re- 
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port  knew  liow  the  case  would  be,  before  he  recomnienJed  him  to 
tiie  ofliee  of  missionary ;  and  tiiat  Mr.  Sergeant,  after  fourteen 
years  study,  had  never  been  able  to  preach  in  it,  nor  even  to  pray 
ID  it  except  by  a  fonn,  and  liad  often  expressed  the  opinion,  pre- 
vious to  his  deatli,  that  his  successor  ought  not  to  trouble  himself, 
in  learning  the  language.  He  then  requests,  that  tiie  Speaker 
ivould  commuQicate  his  letter  to  die  Assembly,  and  prays  that  hon- 
ourable body,  if  they  proposed  to  take  any  order  on  tjie  case,  first 
to  give  him  opportuni^  to  meet  iiis  accuser  face  to  face. 

I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  whetlier  the  preceding  letter 
was,  or  was  not,  read  to  the  Legislature.  If  not ;  it  was  because 
the  Honourable  Speaker,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, found  it  to  be  wholly  unnecessary.  And  it  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  inform  tlie  reader,  that  the  attack,  made  thus  directly 
upon  Mr.  Edwards,  and  indirectly  upon  all  his  associates  in  tlie 
mission,  not  only  failed  altogether  of  its  intended  effect ;  but, 
by  leading  to  a  developement  of  the  m.ercenary  scheme,  de- 
vised to  divert,  to  the  purposes  of  private  eniolument,  the  con- 
secrated charities  of  the  Province  and  of  individuals,  recoiled  with 
increased  violence  upon  its  audiors. 

Thus  far  the  individuals,  opposed  to  the  Stockbridge  missiona- 
ries, had  met  with  little  success,  to  encourage  dieir  efforts.  They 
had  looked  for  help  to  various  sources :  to  the  Indians  and  to  the 
people  of  Stockbridge,  to  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  Provincial 
Lfegidature,  to  Mr.  Hollis  and  to  the  Society  in  London :  and  in 
every  instance,  so  far  as  the  result  was  known,  they  had  looked  in 
vain.  The  Housatonnucks  had  refused  all  intercourse  with  diem. 
From  disgust  at  their  management,  a  part  of  the  Mohawks  had  ac- 
tually retired,  and  the  rest  were  threatening  to  retire,  to  their  own 
country.  The  people  of  Stockbridge  had,  to  a  man,  united  against 
them.  The  Commissioners  were  equally  unanimous,  in  sustaining 
the  individuals,  whose  overthrow  diey  had  attempted.  And  now, 
before  the  Provincial  legislature,  they  had  made  their  great  and 
united  effort,  and  had  failed.  In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Edwards  was 
even  more  (irmly  established,  as  die  Indian  ]\Iissionary,  and  Mr. 
Woodbridge  as  the  school-master  of  the  Housatonnucks ;  Mr. 
Hawley  had  not  been  compelled  to  resi;^ii  his  place  to  the  son  of 
the  resident  trustee ;  the  female  school  had  not  as  yet  been  secured 
to  Iiis  wife,  and  obviously  could  not  now  be,  unless  secured  to  her 
in  London  ;  and  the  stewardship  of  the  three  schools  was  not  likely 
to  be  conferred  on  himself.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
spring  of  1753.  It  looked  as  diou^h  the  great  sirug^l*-  ^vns  over  ; 
and  that  the  party,  which  had  i hitherto  acted  on  the  offensive, 
would  thenceforwanl  be  quiet,  from  a  <'onviction,  that  every  hos- 
tile movement  must  issue  in  defeat.  The  result  justified  tliis  con- 
elusion. 
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To  Mr.  Edwards,  and  his  associates  in  the  mission,  as  well  as  to 
their  friends,  this  result  must  have  been  in  a  high  degree  satisfactory. 
On  his  arrival  in  Stockbridge,  he  found  this  controversy  waging, 
and  soon  discovered  tliat  it  was  a  controversy  between  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  mission ;  between  those  who  aimed  at  the  real 
welfare  of  the  Indians,  and  those  who  endeavoured  to  use  them  as 
insti'uments  of  tlieir  own  private  emolument ;  that  one  party  relied 
on  wealth,  and  office,  and  influence,  to  carry  its  measures ;  and  the 
other,  on  personal  integrity,  a  conscientious  discharge  of  duty,  and 
the  protection  of  God.  For  a  time  he  avoided  taking  any  part  in 
it }  and  his  own  temporal  comfort,  and  the  welfare  of  his  family, 
seemed  to  require,  that  he  should  persevere  in  the  same  course. 
But  his  conscience  forbade  it.  He  must  either  sit  quietly  by,  and 
see  the  charities  of  the  Province,  of  the  Society  in  London,  and  of 
ftlr.  Hollis,  diverted  from  their  appointed  course,  to  fill  the  cofiers 
of  private  avarice ;  or  he  must  unite  with  those  who  were  exerting 
their  whole  influence  to  prevent  it.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  he 
could  not  deliberate ;  and,  through  the  divine  blesang,  he  and 
his  associates  were  now  permitted  to  see,  that  they  had  not  toiled 
and  suffered  in  vain. 
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Lteiter  to  his  eldest  Son. — Return  of  grentvr  part  of  the  Mohawh. 
— Letter  to  Commutsioners, — Mis.non  ofJMr.  ihiwley  to  Onoh-' 
quauga. — Remainder  of  Mohawks  directed  to  return. — Freedom 
of  the  Will. — Letter  to  Mr.  Erskinc. — Proposal  of  Society  in 
IdOndon. — Letter  to  Mr.  Gillespie. — Design  and  Chnroctcr  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  fVill. — I  setters  from  Mr.  ]-ollis, — Sur- 
render of  Mohawk  ScJiool  to  Mr.  Edwards. — Entire  Defeat  of 
Enemies  of  Mission. — Return  of  remaining  Mohawks. 

Early  in  die  ensuing  spring,  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Edwards,  then 
a  lad  of  fourteen,  went  to  New- York,  and  thence  to  New-Jersey; 
and  on  his  way,  was  inucli  exposed  to  the  sniall-pox.  On  liis  re- 
turn to  New-York,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever.  His  father 
hearing  tliis,  and  not  knowing  w- hether  it  was  an  ordinar}*-  fevnr,  or  the 
small-pox,  addressed  to  him  the  following  letter ;  which,  hkc  all  his 
letters  to  his  children,  indicates  that  his  cliief  anxiety  was  for  their 
salvation. 

"  To  Master  Timothy  Edwards,  at  New- York. 

"  StockhridgCy  ,.^prily  IToo. 

"My  dear  Child, 

"  Before  you  will  receive  this  letter,  the  matter  will  (loubtloss 
be  determined,  as  to  your  having  the  small-pox.  You  will  either 
be  sick  with  that  distemper,  or  will  he  past  danger  of  having  it,  from 
any  infection  taken  in  your  voyage.  But  whether  you  are  sick,  or 
well,  like  to  die,  or  like  to  live,  I  hope  you  are  earnestly  seeking 
your  salvation.  1  am  sure  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  it  should 
be  so,  considering  tlie  warnings  you  have  had  in  word  and  in  pro- 
vidence. That  which  you  met  with,  in  your  passage  from  New 
York  to  Newark,  which  was  the  occasion  of  your  fever,  was  uuleed 
a  remarkable  warnuig,  a  dispensation  full  of  instruction,  imd  a  very 
loud  call  of  God  to  you,  to  make  haste,  aiid  not  to  delay  in  the 
great  business  of  religion.     If  you  now  have  that  distemper,  which 

irou  have  been  threatened  with,  you  are  separated  from  your  earthly 
riends,  as  none  of  them  can  come  to  see  you  ;  and  if  you  should 
die  of  it,  you  have  already  taken  a  final  and  everlasting  leave  of 
tliem  while  you  arc  yet  alive,  so  as  not  to  have  the  comfort  of  their  pre- 
sence and  immediate  care,  and  never  to  see  tliem  again  in  the 
land   of  the   living.      And  if  you  have  escaped  that  distemper, 
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il  is  bv  a  romarkablo  providence  thai  you  are  preserved.  And  your 
lKiviiiL,l)C!Oii  so  exposed  to  il,  imist  certainiy  be  a  load  call  of  Uod, 
iiol  lo  triisl  in  cartlily  friends,  or  any  thing  here  below.  Young; 
persons  are  very  apt  lo  trust  in  parents  and  friends,  when  they  think 
of  Ijeiiij:  on  a  death  bed.  Hut  this  |)ro\idence  remarkably  teaches 
vou  tli<'  ncMid  of  a  l)etier  ?^nend,  and  a  better  Parent,  than  earthly 
paunis  are  ;  one  \\ho  is  every  where  present,  and  all-sufficient,  that 
cannot  be  kept  off  Ijy  infectious  distempers,  who  is  able  to  save 
from  ik'ath,  or  to  ninke  happy  in  deatii,  to  save  from  eternal  misery, 
ami  to  bestow  Cituiral  lite.  It  is  indeed  comfortable,  when  one  is  in 
g:re!.i  ])ain,  aiul  lanj;uishin;i;  under  sore  sickness,  to  have  the  presence, 
and  kimi  rare,  of  nt^ar  and  dear  earthly  friends  ;  but  this  is  a  ver\' 
small  tWr'Z,  in  comparison  of  what  il  is;  to  have  the  presence  of  an 
heavfMdy  Tather,  and  a  compa«?sionate  and  almiu^hty  Redeemer. 
In  Ciod's  favour  is  life,  and  his  loving  kindness  is  bener  tlian  life. 
WIfcther  you  are  in  sickness  or  heahh,  you  infmitely  need  this. 
J>ut  you  must  know,  however  great  need  you  stand  in  of  it,  vou  do 
not  dos(TV(^  it :  neithcT  is  God  the  more  obliged  lo  bestow  it  iipon 
you,  for  yniu- stMudini:  in  need  of  it,  your  earnest  desiring  of  it, 
your  rryniic  to  him  constantly  for  it  from  fear  of  misery,  and  taking 
much  pains.  Till  you  have  savingly  believed  in  Christ,  all  your 
desires,  and  pains,  and  prayers  lay  God  under  no  obligation  ;  and, 
if  they  were  ten  thousand  times  as  great  as  they  are,  you  must 
still  know,  thai  you  would  be  in  the  hands  of  a  sovereign  God,  who 
hath  mcrcv  on  whom  in;  will  have  mercv.  Indeed,  God  often 
hears  tin*  jioor  iiiis^rable  cri(?s  of  sinful  vile  creatures,  who  have  no 
niiinntr  of  true  regard  to  Ilim  in  their  hearts;  for  he  is  a  God  of 
infniite  mercv,  and  lu?  dciliirlits  to  show  mercv  for  his  Son's  sake, 
wlio  is  worlliv,  tiiounh  vou  are  unworthy,  who  camelo  save  the  sin- 
fnl  and  tin*  mi«<erai)li»,  yea,  srnne  of  the  chief  of  sinners.  Tliere- 
fore,  there  is  your  only  iiope;  and  in  him  mustl)e  your  refuge,  who 
invitf*^  vou  to  come;  lo  him,  and  savs,  "  Him  that  comethto  me,  1 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out."     \Vhat»^vc?r  your  ciicumstances  are,  it  is 

w 

your  dul}  not  to  despair,  but  to  liope  in  infinite  mercy,  through  a 
KedecMuer.  For  God  makes  it  your  duty  to  pray  to  him  for  mer- 
cv ;  which  would  nMbe  vom'dulv,  if  it  was  allowablt*  for  you  to  des- 
pair.  We  are  i*X[)ressly  commanded  to  call  ui)on  God,  in  the  day 
of  trouble,  and  win-n  we  are  jifllirtcMl,  tlun  to  pray.  But,  if 
I  hear  that  you  have  (reaped, — cither  that  you  have  not  been 
sick,  or  are  n.^torctl, — thoui:;h  I  shall  rejoice,  and  have  great 
fau>e  of  tliankl"uhu;-s,  vj't  I  shall  be  concerned  for  vou.  If  vour 
»^\<cap»*  -linnhl  hr  folloued  with  carele>sness  and  security,  and  lor- 
iieulng  th«.'  n  niark;il>ie  warning  yr)u  have  had,  and  God's  great 
nuM'cy  inyuur  dclivrruice,  it  would  in  some  respects  be  more  awful 
tiian  sore  >icknehs.  It  would  b<^  very  provoking  to  God,  and  would 
probably  i^sue  in  an  in(M-easing  hardness  of  heart ;  and,  it  may  be, 
divine  \  fUKcaure  mav  ^oon  overtak<'  vou.     I  havr'  known  various  in- 


ataiicesof  persons  being  remcirkably  warned,  in  Providence,  byl)ping 
broiif!;lil  into  very  dangerous  circumstances,  and  escaping,  and  aiter- 
wai-ds  death  has  soon  followed  in  another  way.  I  earn(!stlv  desire, 
that  God  would  make  you  wise  to  salvation,  and  that  he  would  be 
merciful  and  gracious  to  you  in  every  n*s|)(M-t,  according  l^s  he 
knows  your  circumstance^s  rciiuire.  And  this  is  tho  daily  prayer  iif 
"  Your  airectionafo  and  tender  falher, 

"  JoN.vrnAX  EnwARUb. 

''  P.  S.  Your  mother  and  all  the  familv  send  their  love  to  vou, 
as  bcins;  tenderlv  concerned  for  vou/' 

At  length  the  event,  so  long  predicted  by  Mr.  Eihvards,  actually 
took  place.  The  Mohawks,  who  had  manif(?sted  exemplary  jia- 
tience,  under  the  vexations  and  embarrassments,  to  which  thev  had 
been  subjected  by  the  whites,  were  at  last  wearied  out ;  and,  in  the 
month  oi  April,  the  greater  part  of  them  re]in(piishe(l  their  lands 
and  settlements  at  Stockbridge,  and  returned  tinall)  to  their  own 
country.  After  a  brief  allusion  to  this  fact,  in  a  letter  to  the  Com- 
missioners, ]\h'.  Edwards  connnunicated  to  them  a  variety  of  in- 
teresting intelligence  relative  to  the  Iro([uois,  and  to  the  missioH 
j)roposed  to  be  established  among  them. 

"  To  the  Commissioners  in  Boston. 

"  Stockbridge,  April  12,  1753. 

'*  Gentlkmkn, 

"  The  last  Tuesday,  about  two  tliirds  of  the  IMohawks,  young  and 
old,  went  away  from  Stockbridge,  and  are  never  likely  to  return 
again.  They  have  loiig  manifested  a  great  uneasiness,  at  the  ma- 
nagement of  aHairs  here,  and  at  the  conduct  of  those  persons,  on 
whom  their  affairs  have  almost  wholly  fallen;  and  have  shown 
themselves  very  much  grieved,  that  others,  who  used  to  be  con- 
cerned, have  been  excluded.  They  have,  once  and  again,  repre- 
sented the  grounds  of  their  uneasiness,  to  tlie  provincial  agent,  but 
without  redress.  They  hare  been  dissatisfied  with  his  answers, 
and  there  has  a])pcared  in  them  a  growing  dislike  of  the  family, 
who  have  lately  left  their  own  house,  and  taken  up  dieir  constant 
abode  among  them,  in  the  female  boarding-school. 

"The  Corresfwndents,  in  New-York  and  New  Jersey,  of  the  So- 
ciety in  Scotland,  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge,  have 
determined,  if  Providence  favours,  to  settle  a  mission  among  the 
Six  Nations.  To  that  end,  they  have  chosen  Mr.  Gordon,  a  piouk 
yoinig  gentleman,  who  has  lately  been  a  Tutor  at  New-Jerse\ 
( -ollege,  to  come  to  Stockbridge,  and  remain  here  with  Mr.  Haw- 
ley,  to  learn  thci  Mohawk  language  with  him,  in  order  to  his  being 
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nueil  for  the  business.     Mr.  Gordon  is  expected  here  to  prosecute 
this  design,  in  the  beginning;  of  May. 

"  in  addition  to  this,  Mr.  Brainerd,  the  l^astor  of  the  Indian  Con- 
c;re^ati()n  at  Bethel  in  New- Jersey,  who  is  supported  by  the  Cor- 
resjumdents,  having;  met  with  nuich  trouble  from  tlie  enemies  of 
religion  in  those  parts;  and  his  Indians  being  greatly  disturbed,  with 
regard  to  the  possession  and  iin[)rovenient  of  their  lands;  llie 
Correspondents  have;  of  late  had  :i  disposition,  that  he,  with  his 
school-master  and  whole  congregation,  sliould  remove,  if  a  door 
might  be  opened,  and  take  up  a  new  setdement,  somewhere  in  tlie 
country  of  the  Si\  Nations.  INlr.  Hawley  has  seen  Mr.  Brainerd, 
and  conversed  widi  liim  on  the  subject,  this  spring.  He  manifesti^ 
an  inclination  to  surli  a  removal,  and  says  his  Indians  will  be  ready 
for  it.  If  such  a  thing  as  this  (tould  be  bro-ight  to  pass,  it  would 
probably  tend  greatly  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  religion,  among  the  Six  Nations;  as 
his  congregation  are,  I  suj)pose,  tiie  most  virtuous  and  religious 
collection  of  Indians  in  America,  and  some  of  tliem  have  now  been 
long  established  in  religion  and  virtue. 

"  According  to  the  best  information,  I  can  get,  of  the  country  of 
the  Six  Nations,  the  most  convenient  place,  to  be  chosen  as  the 
chief  seat  of  missionary  operations,  is  the  country  about  OnohqitaU" 
gtty  near  the  head  of  the  Susquehaimah  River. 

"I  apprehend,  from  some  things,  of  which  Mr.  Woodbridge 
informed  incj,  that  the  Commissioners  have  had  very  wrong  inform- 
ation concerning  the  Onohquauga  Indians,  as  though  they  were  a 
very  despicable  compjniy,  a  kind  of  renegadoes,  scarcely  to  be 
reckoned  as  of  the  Six  Nations,  living  out  of  the  countr\*  of  those 
nations.  There  are,  indeed,  some  here,  who  have  sometimes 
spoken  very  contemj)tuously  of  them  ;  which  seems  to  have  been, 
not  from  any  maniior  of  ground  in  fact,  or  so  much  as  any  colour 
of  reason;  but  merely  because  these  Indians  appeared  peculiarly 
attached  to  Ah*.  Ashley  and  his  wife,  and  under  Uieir  influence. 
But  iImm'c  are  other  persons  in  Stockbridge,  who  have  had  as  much 
opportunity  to  know  what  is  the  true  state  of  these  people,  as  they. 
The  Onohqumifra  Indians,  who  have  been  here,  are  properly,  not 
only  of  die  Six  Nations,  but  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  are  the 
original  united  tribes  of  the  Iroquois.  All,  but  one  or  two  of  them, 
are  of  the  nation  of  the  Oncintas  ;  and  they  ap|)ear  not  to  be  look- 
ed upon  as  (^onttnnptible,  by  the  rest  of  the  Five  Nations,  from 
what  was  once  openly  said  of  them,  at  a  public  Council,  by  the 
Sachems  of  die  Conncenchresy  or  proper  Alohawk^^  who  advised 
us  to  treat  die  Onohquaugas  with  peculiar  care  and  kindness,  as 
excelling  their  own  tribe  in  religion  and  virtue;  givnig  at  the  same 
timcj  many  instances  of  dieir  virtue.  We  have  found  the  testimo- 
ny, which  they  gave  of  them,  to  be  true.  They  appear  to  be  far 
the  best  di<?posed  Indians,  with  which  we  have  had  any  connection. 
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They  would  be  inclined  to  the  utmost,  to  assist,  encourage  and 
strengthen,  the  hands  of  missionaries  and  instructors,  should  any  be 
sent  among  them,  and  to  do  all  they  could  to  forward  tlicir  success, 
among  themselves,  and  the  other  Indians  round  about. 

"  There  seems  to  be  no  room  for  a  missionary,  in  the  country  of 
the  Conneenchees.  The  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  in 
foreign  parts,  have  long  since  taken  tliem  under  their  care,  and 
pretend  to  support  a  mission  among  tliem.  A  mission  from  the 
Commissioners  in  Boston  would  not  be  borne  by  them,  nor  by  the 
Dutch,  who  are  always  among  them.  And  as  to  the  country  of 
the  Quinquas,*  and  tJie  original  seat  of  the  Qnclutas,  they  seem 
not  to  be  convenient  places  for  settling  a  mission,  on  two  accounts. 
They  are  in  tlie  road  to  Oswego,  where  the  Dutch  are  incessantly 
passing  and  repassing  with  their  rum ;  with  which  they  are  con- 
tinually making  them  drunk,  and  would  be,  in  many  other  re- 
spects, a  continual  hindrance  and  affliction  to  a  missionary ;  for 
ihey  are  exceedingly  opposed  to  the  New-England  people  having 
any  thing  to  do  witli  the  Iroquois.  The  nation  of  the  Quinqnasy 
also,  are  mosdy  in  the  French  interest,  as  well  as  many  of  tlie 
OnwttcLs;  so  that  a  missionary  would  there  be  afflicted,  and  j)er- 
haps  in  danger,  by  the  French.  And  it  is  very  evident,  that  the 
country  of  the  Onooniat^gas,  is  no  country  for  our  missionaries  to 
attempt  to  establish  a  mission  in.  It  would  be  like  establishing  a 
mission  in  Canada ;  for  that  nation  have  entirely  gone  over  to  the 
French  interest.  They  are  in  the  rond  of  die  French,  as 
tliey  go  up  a  trading  to  Mississippi,  and  their  distant  settlementSi 
and  the  nations  on  the  Great  Lakes ;  and  the  French  have  of 
late  built  a  fort  in  their  country,  and  have  in  effect  annexed  it  to 
Canada.  And  the  country  of  the  Senecas  will  not  be  much  more 
xxNivenient  for  the  purpose,  both  by  reason  of  its  very  good  dis- 
tance, and  also  because  most  of  the  nation  are  Hrmly  united  10  the 
French,  who  constantly  maintain  their  missionaries  among  them. 

"  Onohquauga  is  within  the  territory  of  the  Five  Nations,  and 
not  so  far  from  the  other  settlements,  but  that  it  may  be  convenient  for 
making  excursions  to  tlie  several  tribes  ;  as  convenient  perhaps  as 
aoy  place  that  can  be  found.  It  is,  1  suppose,  as  near  to  the  heart 
of  the  country,  as  any  place,  unless  Onnuta  and  (^{nt/unh.  They 
are  also  much  out  of  the  way  of  the  French,  and  considerably  out 
of  die  way  of  the  Dutch,  are  in  a  pleasant  fruitful  country,  surround- 
ed by  many  settlements  of  Indians  on  every  side,  and  where  the 
way  is  open  by  an  easy  passage  down  die  river,  which  runs  through 
one  of  tlie  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  parts  of  America,  for  four  or  fivu 
hundred  miles,  exceedingly  well  peopled  on  both  sides,  and  on  it.-; 
several  branches  by  Indians.     Onohquauga  is  the  road,  by  which 


a^.. 
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several  ol'  tiie  nations  pass,  as  they  go  to  war  with  the  Soutiieni 
nations.  And  there  will  be  this  advantage,  which  missionaries  ^I 
have,  tliat  the  Onohquauga  Indians  are  fast  friends  to  the  English ; 
and  though  some  of  tlie  Dutch  have  tried  much  to  disafTect  them 
to  the  English,  their  attempts  have  been  in  vain.  Tliey  are  verjr 
desirous  of  instniction,  and  to  have  the  gospel  established  in  their 
country. 

"There  are  several  towns  of  the  Onohquaugas ;  and  several  mission- 
aries niigiit  probably  find  sufficient  employment  in  tliose  parts. 
If  Mr.  Brainerd  should  settle  somewhere  in  tliat  country,  with  his 
christian  Indians,  and  one  or  two  more  missionaries,  not  at  a  great 
distance,  they  might  be  under  advantage  to  assist  one  another ;  as 
they  will  greatly  need  one  another's  company  and  assistance,  in  so 
difficult  a  work,  in  such  a  strange  distant  land.  They  might  be  un- 
der advantage  to  consult  one  another,  and  to  act  in  concert,  and 
to  help  one  anotlier,  in  any  case  of  peculiar  difficulty.  Many 
English  people  would  be  found  to  go  from  New  England,  and  set- 
tle there  ;  and  the  greatest  difficulty  would  be,  diat  there  would  be 
danger  of  too  many  English  settlers,  and  of  such  as  are  not  fit  for 
the  place. 

"  But,  in  order  to  accomplish  tliis ;  especially  in  order  to  sach  a 
body  of  new  Indians  coming  from  the  Jerseys,  and  settling  in  the 
country  of  the  Six  Nations ;  the  consent  of  those  nations,  or  at  least 
of  several  of  them,  must  be  obtained.  Tlie  method  which  Mr. 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  Hawley,  and  I,  have  tliought  of,  which  we  sub- 
mit to  the  wisdom  of  the  Commissioners,  is  this, — ^that  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  and  Mr.  Ashley  and  his  wife,  should  go,  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, into  the  country  of  the  Conneenchees ; — they  being  the  first 
tribe  in  honour,  though  not  in  nujnbers ; — iind  there  spend  some 
weeks,  j)crhaps  a  montli,  among  tliem,  to  get  acquainted  with  them, 
and  endeavour  to  gain  their  approbation  of  a  mission,  for  settling  the 
gospel  in  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations. — Mr.  Hawley,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  keep  Mr.  Woodbridge's  school.  Then,  that  Mr. 
Hawley  and  Mr.  Gordon  should  Join  them  there,  and  go  with  them 
from  thence  to  Onohquauga ;  and  when  tliey  have  acquainted  diem- 
selves  well  with  the  people,  and  the  state  of  the  country,  and  find 
things  agreeable,  and  see  a  hopeful  prospect,  then  for  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge  to  return,  and  leave  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Gordon  there,  and 
forthwith  send  word  to  Mr.  Brainerd,  and  jiropose  to  him  to  come 
up,  witli  some  of  his  chief  Indians,  to  see  the  country.  And  if,  on 
the  observations  they  make,  and  the  acquaintance  they  get  with  the 
people  and  country,  they  think  there  is  an  encouraging  prospect, 
then  to  endeavour  to  gain  a  conference  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  at  an  appointed  time,  to  know  whedier  they  will 
consent,  to  their  coming  to  settle  in  Uieir  territories.  All  this  will 
occupy  some  considerable  time  ;  so  that,  if  they  can  obtain  their 
consent,  Mr.  Brainerd  must  return  home ;  and  he  and  his  chief  In- 
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dians  must  come  agun  to  the  Treaty,  at  the  time  and  place  ap- 
pointed. 

"  You  will  easily  perceive,  Gentlemen,  that  these  tilings  will  re- 
quire time,  and  tliat,  in  order  to  carry  these  various  measures  hito 
efiect  this  year,  there  will  be  need  of  expedition,  which  may  show 
the  reason  why  we  tliink  it  necessary,  that  Mr.  Hawley  should  come 
to  Boston  ;  for,  if  these  things  are  to  be  done  this  year,  we  had 
need  speedily  to  know  the  minds  of  the  Conmiissioners,  and  there- 
fore that  the  case  would  not  allow  of  waiting  for,  and  depending  on, 
uncertain  accidental  opportunities,  of  sending  to  them,  and  hearing 
from  them.  It  is  also  proper,  that  the  Commissioners  should  have 
opportunity  to  agree  with  Mr.  Hawley,  concerning  the  reward  of 
his  services. 

"  Mr.  Brainerd  told  Mr.  Hawley,  that,  if  he  removed  with  his 
Indians,  he  should  choose  to  do  it  speedily ;  and  tliat,  the  longer  it 
was  delayed,  the  more  difficult  it  would  be,  by  reason  of  his  build- 
ing, and  the  Indians  increasing  their  buildings  and  improvements  at 
Bethel.  Probably,  if  ilie  remo\'aI  cannot  be  brought  about  the 
next  year,  it  never  will  be.  And  if  his  Indians  remove  the  next 
veaTj  it  will  be  necessary  tliat  tliey  remove  as  early  as  the  spring, 
in  order  to  plant  there  that  year.  And  if  so  much  needs  to  be 
done  this  summer,  it  is  as  much  as  it  will  be  }X)ssible  to  find  time 
for. 

"Thoueh  we  project  the  measures  mentioned  above,  we  are 
sensible  they  will  be  attended  with  much  uncertainty.  Man's 
heart  deviseth  his  way.  but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps.  Many  are 
the  desires  of  Men's  hearts,  but  the  counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall 
stand.  Unthought  of  difficulties  may  arise,  to  confound  all  our 
projects ;  as  unforeseen  difficulties  have  dashed  all  the  pleasing 
hopes  we  entertained,  and  the  fair  prospects  we  had,  concerning 
the  affiurs  of  the  Mohawks  at  Stockbridge,  tlie  year  before  last. 
And  I  would  humbly  propose  it  for  consideration,  whether  it  will 
not  be  necessary,  to  leave  these  affairs,  in  some  measure  at  discre- 
tion, to  be  determined,  as  the  complicated,  uncertain,  changing 
state  of  tilings  shall  require ;  to  save  the  trouble  and  expence  of 
frequently  going  or  sending  to  Boston,  for  new  instructions ;  and 
to  prevent  the  disadvantages,  under  which  our  affairs  may  be  laid, 
through  the  lengthy,  uncertain  way  of  sending  for  and  receiving 
new  orders,  by  occasional  opportunities. 

"There  will  be  a  necessity  of  Mrs.  Ashley's  going  as  an  inter- 
preter, and  of  her  husband  going  with  her.  He  will  be  qualified 
to  instruct  the  Indians,  in  their  husbandry ;  having  been  well  in- 
Itructed  in  it  himself.  1  believe  he  vi\\[  not  be  very  diflicult  as  to 
his  wages,  though  probably  he  expects  to  know  what  they  will  be. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Grentlemen, 

"Your  obliged  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Jonathan  Edwards.'* 
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During  the  month  of  April,  Mr.  Hawley  received  a  letter  froni 
the  Commissioners,  directing  him  to  go  to  Onohquauga,  for  the 
purpose  of  commencing  a  new  mission  at  tiiat  place.  He  left 
Stockljridge,  May  22d,  in  company  with  Mr.  Woodbridge,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ashley,  travelling  through  the  wilderness,  and  on  the  4th 
of  June,  arrived  at  the  place  of  tlieir  destination.  The  Indians  re- 
ceived the  intelligence  of  their  proposed  mission,  with  strong  ex- 
pressions of  satisfaction.  Mr.  VVoodbridge  returned  soon  after  to 
Stockbridge.  Mr.  Hawley  appears  to  have  remained,  with  his  in- 
terpreter ;  and  his  labours,  as  a  missionary,  were  attended  with 
considerable  success. 

Li  the  course  of  the  summer,  not  long  after  tlie  return  of  the 
larger  part  of  die  Mohawks,  from  Stock  bridge  to  their  own  coun- 
try, a  General  Council  of  the  nation  was  held,  at  their  principal  set- 
tlement on  the  Mohawk;  in  which,  after  due  examination  of  the 
facts,  it  was  decided.  That  the  rest  of  the  Mohawks,  at  Stock- 
lM*idge,  should  return  early  in  the  spring,  as-  soon  as  the  hunting 
season  was  over.  Instructions,  to  this  effect,  were  immediately 
transmitted,  from  the  Chief  Sachem  of  the  tribe,  to  the  residue  erf 
the  little  colony,  and  made  known  to  the  people  of  Stockbridge. 

About  this  time,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Mollis,  discouraged,  doubtless^ 
by  the  state  of  things,  as  far  as  it  was  known,  and  probably  auguring 
no  very  favourable  result  to  himself,  or  his  friends,  from  tlie  applica- 
tion to  Mr.  Hollis ;  quitted  Stockbridge,  and  went  back  to  ?ifew- 
ington :  leaving  the  lew  boys,  whom,  by  offering  to  board  and 
clothe  them  gratuitously,  he  had  persuaded  to  live  with  him,  in  the 
hands  of  the  resident  trustee. 

This  unhap])y  controversy,  now  drawing  to  its  close,  which, 
during  its  continuance,  had  threatened  to  subvert  the  whole  Indian 
mission,  and  to  destroy  the  prosperit}'  of  the  village,  and  tlie  tem- 
poral welfare  of  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  family,  must  have  occupied 
so  much  of  his  attention,  that  when  our  readers  remember,  that  be 
preached  two  discourses  a  week  to  tlie  whites,  as  well  as  one,  by  an 
interpreter,  to  the  Hoiisatonnucks,  and  one  to  the  Moliawks  ;  and  al- 
so catechised  the  children  of  tiie  whhes,  the  Housatonnurks,  and  the 
Mohaxvlcs;  diey  will  be  ready  to  believe,  that  he  found  no  time  for 
any  additional  labours.  And  when  they  also  recollect,  that,  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1752,  he  says,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,— 
"  I  began,  the  last  August,  to  write  a  little  or  the  Arminian  Contro- 
"  versy,  but  was  soon  broken  off:  and  such  have  been  my  extraor- 
"  dinary  avocations  and  hindrances,  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  set 
"  pen  to  paper,  about  this  matter,  since.  But  1  hope  God,  in  his 
"  providence,  will  favour  me  with  opportunity  to  prosecute  the  d^ 
"  sign,  and  I  desire  your  prayers,  that  God  would  assist  me  in  it ;" 
— and  that  this  proposed  work,  on  the  Arminian  controversy,  was 
none  other,  than  the  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will; 
they  will  conclude,  of  course,  that  the  execution  of  it  must  have 
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been  deferred  to  some  happier  period,  when,  amid  the  leisure  and 
tranquility  of  retirement,  he  could  give  his  uninternipted  attention, 
and  his  individual  strength,  to  its  accomplishment.  What  then  will 
be  their  surprise,  when  tliey  find  him  opening  his  next  letter  to  Mr. 
Erskine,  under  the  date  of  April  14th,  1753,  witli  the  following 
annunciation, — ^^  After  many  hindrances,  delays  and  interruptions, 
"  Di\'ine  Providence  has  so  far  favoured  me,  and  smiled  on  my  de- 
"  sign  of  writing  on  the  Arminian  controversy,  that  I  have  almost 
"  finished  tlie  first  draft  of  what  I  first  intended ;  and  am  now  send- 
"  ing  the  proposals  for  subscription,  to  Boston,  to  be  printed." 
Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will, 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dugald  Stewart,  raises  its  author  to  the 
same  rank,  as  a  metaphysician,  witli  Lockjc  and  Lcibnitz,  was 
written  witliin  the  space  of  four  months  and  a  half ;  and  those,  not 
months  of  leisure,  but  demanding  the  additional  duties  of  a  parish, 
and  of  two  distinct  Indian  missions,  and  presenting  also,  all  the 
cares,  perplexities  and  embarrassments  of  a  furious  controversy, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  deprive  the  author,  and  his  family,  of 
their  daily  bread.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  similar  example,  of 
power  and  rapidity  united,  is  to  be  found  on  the  annals  of  Mental 
effort.* 

"  Stockbridge,  April  14,  1753. 

"  Rev.  A.ND  DEAR  Sir, 

"After  many  hindrances,  delays,  and  interruptions.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence has  so  far  favoured  me,  and  smiled  on  my  design  of  wri- 
ting on  the  Arminian  controversy,  that  I  have  almost  finished  the 
first  draught  of  what  I  first  intended  ;  and  am  now  sending  the  pro- 
posals for  subscription  to  Boston  to  be  printed  ;  with  a  letter  of  Mr. 
Foxcroft,  to  send  thirty  of  those  proposals  to  Mr.  M'Laurin,  with  a 
letter  to  him ;  in  which  I  have  desired  him  to  deliver  half  of  them 

*  Sir  FIcnry  Moiicrieff  Wcllwood,  who  had  the  MS  Lotlers  of  Mr.  Edwards 
to  Dr.  Erskine  in  his  poHscBsion,  while  writing  his  Life  of  the  latter,  obRorvet, 
*^It  was  not,  however,  till  the  month  of  July,  175'2,  that  he  [Mr.  Edwardr !  ap« 
"  pears  to  have  resumed  his  studies,  on  the  subject  of  Free-will ;  for,  on  the  7th 
*^  of  that  month,  he  writes  Dr.  Erskine,  that  he  hoped  soon  in  be  at  leisure,  to  re- 
**  s'ttne  his  design.''''  He  then  adds,  **  Whatever  opinion  may  be  held,  with  re- 
*^gard  to  Mr.  Edwards^  argument,  it  must  appear  astonishing  to  those,  who 
'^  aro  capable  of  appreciating  the  difhculty  of  his  subject,  that,  in  7iine  months 
•^from  the  date  of  tliis  letter,  (on  tlie  14th  of  April,  1753,)  he  could  write  Dr. 
•*  Erskine,  that  he  had  almost  ^finished  thejirst  draft  of  irhat  he  orit^tiaUi/  intend- 
^^  ed."''  TJie  passage,  in  Mr.  Edwards^  letter  of  Nov.  2.3,  1752,  announcing,  that 
he  began  to  write  in  August,  but  was  soon  broke  off*;  and  had  not,  from  that 
time,  been  able  to  put  pen  to  paper,  about  the  matter ;  and  that  he  lioped.  that 
God,  in  his  providence,  would  favour  him  with  an  opportunity  to  prosecute 
the  design ;  obviously  escaped  Sir  Ilonry^s  notice.  If  he  regarded  it  as  aston- 
ishing, that  Mr.  Edwards  should  have  been  able  to  write  the  work  in  nine 
months;  what  would  have  been  his  views  of  the  subject,  if,  after  first  reading 
the  details  of  the  Stockhridge  controversy,  ho  had  then  discovered,  that  it  was 
written,  not  in  nine  monthB,  bvt  in/otir  and  a  haff^ 
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to  you,  as  you  have;  manifested  yourself  ready  to  use  endeavoun 
to  get  subscriptions  in  Scotland.  The  printing  will  be  delayed  ID 
wait  for  subscriptions  from  thence.  I  therefore  request  that  you 
endeavour  to  promote  and  expedite  the  afiair. 

<'  Stockbridge  afiairs,  relating  to  the  Indians  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, under  a  very  dark  cloud.  The  afiair  of  the  IroquoiSi  or 
Six  Nations,  here,  is  almost  at  an  end,  as  I  have  given  a  more  pa^ 
ticular  account  to  Mr.  M'Laurin.  The  Commissioners  in  Bosm, 
I  believe,  are  discouraged  about  it,  and  have  thoughts  of  sending 
and  settling  a  missionary  in  tlieir  own  Country.  The  Conrespond- 
ents  of  the  Society  in  Scodand,  have  also  determined  to  send  t 
missionary  there,  and  have  chosen  Mr.  Grordon,  a  tutor  of  the  Col- 
lege at  Newark,  for  that  end.  Mr.  Gordon  is  expected  here  at  the 
beginning  of  May,  to  live  at  my  house  with  Mr.  Hawlcy,  in  order 
to  Team  the  Iroquois  language  with  him.  It  is  probable  that  he 
and  Mr.  Havvlcy  will  go  up,  and  spend  die  summer,  in  the  Iro- 
quois country. 

"  The  Correspondents  have  also  a  disposition,  that  Mr.  Brainerd 
should  remove,  with  his  whole  congregation  of  Indians,  to  settle 
somewhere  in  tlie  country  of  the  Six  Nations';  and  he  liimself  and 
his  Indians,  are  ready  for  it.  'Tis  probable  that  something  will  be 
done,  to  prepare  die  way  for  it ;  and  at  least  to  see,  whether  the 
way  can  be  prepared,  or  any  door  opened  for  it,  this  summer. 
Some  of  diese  Indians  have  a  great  desire,  that  the  Gospel  should  be 
introduced  and  settled  in  their  country. 

"  Some  of  die  Stockbridge  Indians  have  of  late  been  imder  con- 
siderable awukenings, — two  or  three  elderly  men,  Uiat  used  to  be 
vicious  persons.  Sly  family  is  now  in  usual  healUi.  My  daughter 
Burr,  in  New-Jersey,  has  been  very  ill,  all  the  ivintcr  past.  We 
last  heard  from  her  aliout  five  weeks  ago ;  when  it  was  hoped 
there  was  some  amendment. 

"My  wife  joins  with  me,  in  respectful  and  affectionate  salutauons 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Erskine.  Desiring  a  remembrance  in  your 
prayers, 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"Your  affectionate  brother, 

"  and  obliged  friend  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

The  representations  of  the  nephew  of  die  opponent  of  Mr. 
Woo(U»ridge,  and  those  of  the  Commissioners  of  Boston,  to  the 
Society  in  Liondo)),  the  former  hostile,  and  die  latter  friendly,  to 
Mr.  Edwards  and  his  associates,  were  sent  forward,  and  arrived 
at  their  place  of  destination,  in  due  season.  That  gentleman  had 
entertained  an  overweening  estimate  of  his  own  influence,  vnih 
the  I^oard  of  Directors  of  the  Society  in  London.  They  gave 
full  credit  to  the  statements  of  their  own  Commissioners,  and 
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sustaiDed  them,  in  upholding  dieir  missionaries  and  instructers. 
Perceiving,  however,  that  an  unhappy  controversy  subsisted  at 
Stockbridge,  relative -to  the  mission,  and  knowing  that  tlieir  Com- 
missioners at  Boston  were  150  miles  distant ;  they  endeavoured  to 
devise  a  plan,  by  which,  the  existing  evils  might  be  remedied. 
Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Mauduit,  one  of  tlieir  number, 
had  observed,  '^  What  renders  it  the  more  necessary,  that  tilings 
'*  here  should  be  under  tlie  immediate  care  of  Trustees  on  the  spot, 
**  is,  the  misunderstanding  and  jealousy  here  subsisting,  between 
**  some  of  the  chief  of  the  present  English  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
**  which  is  one  bl  our  greatest  calamities.  Things,  on  this  account, 
'^  do  much  need  careiiil  inspection ;  and  therefore,  the  gentlemen 
**  intrusted  ought  to  be  such,  as  are  perfectly  impartial,  and  no  way 
"  interested  in,  or  related  to,  these  contending  parties."  The  plan, 
suggested  by  the  Directors,  was  tliis,  That  eleven  persons — two 
in  New-York,  two  in  Albany,  one  in  Wethersfield,  two  in  Hart- 
ford, one  in  Windsor,  one  in  Suffield,  one  in  Hadley,  and  one  in 
Stockbridge, — should  be  a  Board  of  consultation,  to  advise  their 
agents  at  Stockbridge,  and  to  act,  by  correspondence,  with  tlie 
Commissioners;  and  they  counted  upon  the  preceding  extract,  as 
what  bad  con6rmed  them  in  the  measure.^  At  the  request  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Bromfield,  one  of  tlie  Commissioners,  Mr.  Edwards,  in 
a  letter,  dated  Oct.  19,  1753,  expressed  his  own  views  of  the  plan, 
and  pointed  out  its  inconvenience,  if  not  utter  impracticability. 
The  Commissioners  havuig  expressed  similar  views  to  the  Direct- 
ors ;  the  plan  was  relinquished.  This  was  tlie  result  of  the  appli- 
cation to  the  Society  in  London.f 

The  General  Assembly  of  die  Church  of  Scotland,  for  the  year 
1753,  having  refused,  by  a  very  small  majority,  to  restore  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie to  the  ministry  in  the  kirk,  and  to  his  parish  of  Carnock ; — 
an  act  of  plain  justice,  which  he  would  not  ask  them  to  render  him ; 
—Mr.  Edwards  addressed  to  him  the  following  letter ;  a  part  ol' 
which,  must  have  been  sweet  and  consoling,  to  the  feelings  of  suf- 
fering piety. 

''Stockbridge,  October  18,  1753. 

"Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

*•  The  last  November,  I  wrote  you  a  letter,  and  desired  Air. 


*Tbe  Directoni,  knowing  the  characterd  of  tlie  rcupectivo  inciividualfi  rcsid- 
ing  in  thene  places,  whom  they  designated  ;  and  perceiving,  from  un  inspcctiun 
ofthe  map,  that  Stockbridge  was  nearly  central  to  mont  of  the  places  nien- 
tioned;  appear  to  have  supposed,  that  tliey  nii;rht  all  meet  there,  without  in- 
eoDVanience. 

t  On  this  account  only,  is  the  plan  worthy  of  being  mentioned  hen*. 
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Foxcroft  to  put  up  with  it,  for  you,  one  of  my  Answers  to  Mr.  Wil- 
lianis.  After  tliat,  in  tiic  latter  part  of  the  winter,  I  received  a 
letter  from  you,  dated  June  15th,  1752,  with  Milton  on  Hirelings; 
and  duplicates  of  a  Letter  frojn  a  Gentleman  in  town,  etc. ;  and 
Answers  to  the  Reasons  of  Dissent,  etc.  1  now  return  you  my 
hearty  thanks  for  these  things.  Since  that,  I  have  receivedletten 
from  Mr.  McLaurin  and  Mr.  Erskine,  witli  various  pamphlets  and 
prints  relative  to  your  extraordinary  affair.  I  think,  dear  Sir,  al- 
though your  sufferings  are  like  to  continue,  die  (xeneral  Assembly 
having  refused  to  restore  you  to  your  former  station  and  employ- 
ments, in  the  church  of  Scodand ;  yet  tliey  arc  attended  with  many 
manifestations  of  the  goodness,  and  fatherly  kindness,  and  favour  of 
the  great  Governor  of  the  world,  in  the  many  alleviations  and  sup- 
porting circumstances  of  your  persecutors ;  in  diat  so  many  of 
God's  ministers  and  people  have  appeared  to  be  so  much  ccHicem- 
ed  for  you ;  and  have  so  zealously,  and  yet  so  properly,  exerted 
themselves  in  your  behalf;  and  have  so  many  ways  given  their 
testimony  to  the  goodness  of  the  cause  ui  which  you  suffer,  and  the 
unrighteousness  of  die  hardships  which  you  have  been  subjected 
to  ;  and  that  even  so  great  a  part  of  the  General  Assembly,  them- 
selves, have,  in  effect,  given  this  testimony  for  you,  there  bemg  btit 
a  very  small  majority,  but  what  openly  appeared  for  the  taking  off 
of  the  censure  of  the  former  Assembly,  without  any  recantation  on 
your  part,  or  so  much  as  an  application  from  you,  desiring  them  so 
to  do.  You  have  some  peculiar  reasons  to  rejoice  in  your  suffer- 
ings, and  to  glorify  God  on  account  of  them.  They  having  been 
so  greatly  taken  notice  of,  by  so  many  of  the  people  of  God ;  and 
there  being  so  much  written  concerning  them ;  tends  to  render 
them,  with  taeir  circumstances,  and  particularly  the  patience  and 
meekness  with  which  you  have  suffered,  so  much  the  more  exten- 
sively and  durably,  to  the  glory  of  the  name  of  your  blessed  Lord,  for 
whom  you  suffer.  God  is  rewarding  you  for  laying  a  foundation, 
in  what  has  been  said  and  done  and  written  concerning  your  suffer- 
ings, for  glory  to  his  own  name,  and  honour  to  you,  in  his  church, 
in  future  generations.  Your  ncinie  will  doubUess  be  mentioned 
hereafter  widi  peculiar  respect,  on  the  account  of  these  sufferings, 
in  Ecclesiastical  History  ;  as  they  are  now  the  occasion  of  a  pecu- 
liar notice,  which  saints  and  angels  in  heaven  take  of  you,  and  of 
Uieir  praises  to  God  on  your  account ;  and  will  be  tlie  occa«on  oft 

eculiar  reward,  which  God  will  bestow  upon  you,  when  you  shall 

e  united  to  their  assembly. 
'^  As  to  my  own  circumstances,  I  still  meet  with  trouble,  and 
expect  no  other,  as  loi^g  as  I  live  in  this  world.  Some  men  of  in- 
fluence have  much  opposed  my  continuing  a  missionary  at  Stock- 
bridge,  and  have  taken  occasion  abundantly  to  reproach  me,  and 
endeavour  my  removal.  But  I  desire  to  bless  God,  he  seems  m 
seme  respects  to  set  me  out  of  their  reach.     He  raises  me  up 
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&iends,  who  are  exerting  themselves  to  counteract  iJie  designs  of  my 
opposers ;  particularly  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  affairs  in  lios- 
ton ;.  with  whoju  innumerable  artifices  have  been  used,  to  disafiecl 
tliem  towards  me ;  but  altogether  in  vain.  Governour  Belcher, 
also,  has  seen  cause  mucii  to  exert  himself,  in  my  behalf,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  opposition  made  to  me.  My  people,  both  English  and 
Indians,  steadfastly  adhere  to  me  ;  excepting  the  family  with  whom 
the  opposition  began,  and  those  related  to  them;  which  family 
greatly  opposed  me  while  at  Northampton.  Most  numerous,  con- 
tinued and  indefatigable,  endeavours  have  been  used,  to  undermine 
me,  by  aitiMn})t;iig  to  alienate  my  people  from  me ;  innumerable 
mean  ariiiices  have  been  used  with  one  and  another,  with  young  and 
old,  men  and  women,  Indians  and  English  :  but  hitherto  they  have 
been  greatly  disappointed.     But  yet  they  are  not  weary. 

'*  xVs  we,  dear  Sir,  have  great  reasfjn  to  sympathize,  one  with  an- 
other, with  i)eculiar  tenderness ;  our  circuuistances  being  in  many 
respects  similar ;  so  I  hope  1  shall  partake  of  the  benefit  of  your 
fervent  prayers  for  me.  L#et  us  then  endeavour  to  help  one  ano- 
ther, tliough  at  a  great  distance,  in  travelhng  tlirough  this  wide  wil- 
derness :  that  we  may  have  the  more  joy  fill  meeting  in  the  land  of 
xest,  when  we  have  finished  our  weary  pilgrimage. 
"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 
"  and  fellow  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards. 

"  P.  S.  My  \vife  joins  in  most  affectionate  regards  to  you  and 
yours." 

The  proposals,  for  publishing  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the 
Will,  were  issued  in  Massachusetts,  in  1753 ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
the  kind  offer  of  Mr.  P>skine  and  Mr.  McLaurin,  to  circulate  the 
papers,  and  procure  subscribers  for  it,  in  Scotland,  the  printing  was 
post}K)ned,  until  die  success  of  their  effoils  was  known.  What  that 
success  was,  probably,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  The  work  was 
published  early  in  the  year  1754,  under  the  title  of  "  A  careful  and 
strict  Enquiry  into  the  modern  prevailing  notions  of  that  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  which  is  supposed  to  l)e  essential  to  Moral  Agency, 
Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and  Punishment,  Praise  and  Blame." 
This  work  is  justly  considered,  as  the  most  labomed  and  important 
of  the  metaphysical  investigations,  undertaken  by  the  auUior.  The 
subject,  as  will  be  obvious  from  the  preceding  title,  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  all  religion,  and  of  all  morality.  That  it  was  also  a  sub- 
ject of  no  ordinary  difficulty,  appears  generally  to  have  hcvn  i'eli, 
and  in  effect  acknowledged  ;  for,  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Edwards,  it 
had  never  been  thoroughly  investigated^  either  by  philosophers  or 
tlieologians,  though  it  was  constantly  recurring,  in  their  reasonings  on 
the  great  principles,  connected  widi  tlie  moral  government  of  God, 
and  the  character  of  nrian.     Calvin,  m  liis  chapter  on  the  Slavery 
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of  tlic  Will,  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  most  that  had  bee* 
done,  to  settle  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox,  and  refute  their  oppo- 
sers,  on  this  snijject,  before  this  period.  His  defect,  and  that  oi  his 
followers  until  the  time  of  Mr.  Edwards,  is  seeu  in  this  one  diing: 
that  tli(jy  insisted  on  the  .ir;reat  fact,  merely,  that  the  will  of  man  was 
not  in  a  stale  of  indiirerence,  but  so  strongly  fixed  in  its  choice,  as 
to  recjuire  sMpenialural  j^race  for  conversion  ;  overlooki*ig,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  nature  of  monil  agency,  and  what  is  essential  to  ix% 
njituro.  Their  op|»osers,  on  the  contrary,  were  constandy  afllrming, 
that  freedom  of  will  was  necessary  to  moral  agency,  and  carried 
their  vi(»ws  to  the  extent,  that  the  will  detervuned  iiselj\  and  could 
not  be  cnslnved.  In  this  state  of  ethical  and  theolos;ical  science, 
Mr.  Edwards  set  himself  to  the  task  of  examininj^  the  great  subjccC 
of  Moral  A2;ency,  as  connected  with  the  hum-m  will :  and,  by  the 
precision  ot'  his  defmitions  and  statements,  the  coi^ency  of  his  rea- 
sonin<2;s,  the  fulness  of  his  illustrations,  the  dioroiigh  handling  of  aU 
objections,  and  the  ajijilication  of  his  views  to  many  scriptural 
truths,  he  placed  die  grand  points  of  his  subject  in  a  light  so  over- 
w^hulmingly  convincing,  as  to  leave  linle  room  for  any  doubt  or  dis- 
pute afterwards. 

In  this  Treatise  it  is  contended,  that  i/ie  power  of  choosing j  or 
willing^  does  itself  constitute  freedom  of  agency;  and  that  particu- 
lar acts  of  will  are  determined,  i.  e.  are  rendered  certain,  or  be- 
come such  as  they  are,  rather  than  otherwise,  by  some  sufficient 
cause  or  reason,  in  perfect  consistency  with  their  being  acts  of  will, 
or  in  pHrfect  consistency  with  thnt  power  of  willing  which  consli- 
tulcs  rnMHJom  of  agency.     On  the  groinid  that  the  pouer  of  willing 
pertnins  to  man,    the  autlior  asserts  a  Matured  Jlbillhj^  which  is 
die  jiisi  occasion  oi  prccejit,  invitiition,  etc.,  or  oi  the  will  of  God  be- 
ing aciJifssod  tu  him ;  and  on  the  ground,  tliut  his  acts  of  will  are 
rciuNired  certain,  by  a  suiiicient  ciuise,  the  author  asserts  a  Moral 
Inahi/iti/,     The  |uin<i|)al  point  contended  lor,  and  which  is  most 
essential  to  the  delenct^  of  the  C.'ulvinistic  sclieme  of  I'aidi,  in  dis- 
tinction iVoui  the  Ar::iinian,  is  the  latter  one,  (hat  1  he  acts  of  the  will 
arc  rendered  etrtnin^  hy  some  other  cause  than  (he  were  poicer  of 
wiU'inu;,     AN'liat   tin*  pariif.-ul:n*  cause,   or  causes,  n»ay  be?,  is  not 
particularly  consitlered  ;  but  this  question  is  dismissed  with  a  few 
brief  remarks.     The  i'acl,  thiit  dn-rtJ  is",  and  ujust  be,  some  such 
cause,  is  the  peat  subject  iugned,  and  most  powerfully  demonstra- 
ted.    This  cause  he  wsscris  is  the  i'ouiidation  of  nece^sltyy  in  the 
sense  merely  of  certainty,  of  action,  and  does  not  therefore  destroy 
natural  ability,  or  die  power  of  choice,  nor  imply  that  man  act^ 
otherwise  than   electively,  or  by  choic'c ;  so  tlitit  it  is  a  necessity 
consistent  widi  accoiniiability,  demerit,  or  the  contrary,   and   so 
with  rewards  and  punishments.     He  asserts  dial  nil  such  terms  as 
mxi^t^  cannotn  im/tos'iUe^  unable^  irrcshtible^  nnavoidabh^  inrinei^ 
hhj  etc.,  whcu  applied  here,  are  not  applied  in  their  proper  signifi- 
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nation,  and  are  eitlier  used  nonsensically,  and  witli  perfect  insignifi- 
cance, or  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  proper  and  original 
meaning,  and  their  use  in  common  s|)ecch ;  and  that  such  a  ne- 
cessity, as  attends  die  acts  of  men's  wills,  is  more  properly  called 
certainty,  tlian  necessity. 

Rightly  to  understand  this  controversy,  it  must  be  observed,  Uiat 
he  and  his  op})onents,  alike,  considered  sin  to  consist  in  acts  of  will. 
Had  this  not  been  the  case,  it  would  have  been  idle  for  Mr.  Ed- 
wards to  have  confined  himself,  in  his  whole  treatise,  to  acts  of 
choice,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  determined,  i.  e.  ren- 
dered certain.  He  must,  in  tliat  case,  have  agitated  the  previous 
question,  respecting  acts  of  choice  themselves  ;  and  have  asserted 
and  maintained,  that  something  else  of  specifically  a  different  na- 
ture, enters  into  moral  character,  and  forms  the  ground  of  praise, 
and  blame,  or  retribution.  But  the  question,  whicli  he  considered 
to  be  at  issue,  is  this :  Does  the  mind  will,  in  any  given  manjier, 
mnthout  a  motive,  cause  or  ground,  which  renders  the  given  choice, 
rather  than  a  different  choice,  certain.  Whitby,  the  writer  whom 
he  especially  has  in  view,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Freedom  of  Man, 
asserts,  that  man,  by  his  own  activity  alone,  decides  the  choice. 
Mr.  Edwards  acknowledges  that  man  chooses,  but  asserts,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  Wlytby,  and  tliose  who  side  with  him,  that 
there  must  be  some  other  ground  or  cause,  beside  the  mere  activity 
of  man,  or  his  power  of  choosing,which  occasions  his  choosing  in  one 
manner,  rather  tlian  another.  He  asserts  that,  "  doubtless  common 
sense  requires  men's  being  the  audiors  of  their  own  acts  of  will,  in 
order  to  their  being  esteemed  worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise,  on  ac- 
count of  them."  The  very  act  of  volition,  itself,  is  doubdcss  a  de- 
termination; i.  e.  it  is  tlie  mind's  drawing  up  a  conclusion,  or 
coming  to  a  choice,  between  two  things  or  more,  proi)osed  to  it. 
But  determining,  among  external  objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same, 
as  determining  the  act  of  choice  itself,  among  various  possible  acts 
of  choice.  The  question  is.  What  influences,  directs  or  determines, 
the  mind  or  will,  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choire  as  it  does  form  ? 
Or  what  is  the  cause,  ground,  or  reason,  why  it  concludes  thus,  and 
not  odierwise?     This  is  the  question,  on  his  own  statement. 

In  die  latter  part  of  February,  1751,  a  letter  was  received  from 
Mr.  HoUis,  by  Mr.  Edwards,  containing  his  explicit  directions,  as  to 
the  School,  for  which  he  had  expended  so  much  money,  to  so  lit- 
tle purpose.  By  Uiis  letter,  Mr.  Hollis  withdrew  the  care  of  the 
school,  and  the  expenditure  of  his  benefactions,  from  die  hands  of 
those,  who  had  had  the  charge  of  them,  and  placed  them  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Edwards.^     On  the  25di,  Mr.  Edwards  enclosed  a 

*  Many  benevolent  men,  on  UoAutr  a]>i)rixo<l  of  such  a  wanton  and  Hbameful 
perversion  ol'tlie  fundu,  apitropriuted  by  thenitfelvcB  to  a  jrivcn  charitJ[^  woulJ, 
at  once,  have  wholly  discontinued  their  hcnf^factionH;  hut  the  benovolciico  oi* 
Mr.  Hollis,  like  a  living  and  copious  fount nin,  could  neither  be  dried  up.  uox 
obstructed. 
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copy  of  tliis  Icltor,  in  a  note  to  the  provincial  agent,  requesting, 
frojn  hiiiK  an  account  of  the  existing  slate  of  the  schqpl,  and  of  ihis 
furniture  and  books,  belonging  to  it.  On  the  27th,  he  went  to  the 
school,  to  examine  into  its  actual  condition,  and  found  in  it  sut  In- 
dian l)Qy.s.  Thi^  followiiii;  day,  he  mentioned  this  fact,  in  a  second 
note  totlic  a^ent,  and  informed  him,  that,  as  llie  Mohawks  had 
louvr  hatl  die  resolution  to  leave  Stockbridge,  early  in  the  sprinis;,  he 
hud  appt)iMtc(l  a  conference  with  them,  on  the  lat  of  Alarcii,  to 
learn  whedier  they  still  persisted  in  that  resolution;  to  the  end, 
diat,  if  they  did  so,  he  might  suspend  any  faither  exjiense  Ui^on 
them,  on  iMr.  lloUis'  account.  At  liiis  conference,  whicii  was  held 
widi  all  die  MolKuvks,  men,  women  and  children,  in  tlie  presence 
of  many  of  the  people  of  the  town,  Uiey  iniorined  hiin,  dial  ihey 
had  all  airreed  in  tlie  autumn,  that  thiy  would  return,  in  die  spring, 
to  their  own  counny  ;  and  that  this  apeement  was  owing  to  the  de- 
terminadon  of  tiie  Comicil  of  their  nation,  the  SacluMiis  ol  the 
Conneenchccs^  and  could  not  be  alteMcd,  unle>s  by  a  new  determi- 
nation  of  their  Sachems.  Of  tliis,  he  gave  the  agent  due  notice, 
the  day  following,  as  well  as  of  his  purpose  to  cK|)cnd  none  of  Mr. 
Hollis'  money  upon  them,  so  long  as  they  persisted  in  that  reso- 
lution. 

As  die  General  Court  had  interested  themselves,  in  the  affairs  of 
Mr.  Ilollis,  and  had  waited  to  know  iiis  mind  concerning  them, 
that  they  might  order  their  own  measures  accordhigly  ;  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, in  a  letter  to  die  Secretar}^  of  die  Province,  dated  March 
8th,  inclosed  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Mollis,  and  inforni- 
od  him  of  the  actual  state  of  the  school,  of  the  determinaUon  of  [he 
Council  of  tiie  Mohawks,  and  the  cons<^qnenl  resolution  of  the  lit- 
tle colonv,  to  return  to  their  own  countrv,  and  of  the  notice  he  had 
given  the  a;;ent,  that  he  should  widihold  any  sidisequent  expense 
of  Mr.  Mollis'  money  upon  them.  He  likewise;  informed  him,  that 
some  of  the  .Mohawks  had,  since  the  conference,  brought  dieir 
children  to  him,  and  earnestly  nquested  that  they  might  be  instruct- 
ed ;  odering  to  take  the  charge  oi'  their  maintenance  themiiclves; 
and  dial  he  had  consented  to  receive  diem."*^  Me  also  asks  the  ad- 
\ice  of  the  Secretary,  whether  he  might  still  occupy  the  school- 
house,  whicIi  had  been  built  on  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  at  die  ex- 
pense of  the  Province,  for  tlu^  benefit  of  Mr.  Mollis'  school. 

The  individuals,  ()})posed  to  Mr.Edwards  and  Mr.Woodbridge,thus 


*  TIii'Mo  rliiiilriMi  of  the  ]NT«»li:i\vkM.  and  tho  rhiidrni  of  the  Onohqiiau^ft, 
(■niisliuitinl,  Irnni  liii-  liinr,  I'm-  iii:i'<'  Irmiuois  bonrdiii^^-MchnoU  at  Stockhrid^e. 
Howlo;ii;  It  w;iHr(iiit.ii-irfl.  i  i  .iv««  n*.*  Iioi'ii  .ihii;  to  UMTrlnin  ;  hul  Mup|H>«e  iL 
w:isi  romovoi!  to  Dnoj.qiMu^a,  :,<umi  i\\\vt  llic  cstulilivhinciit  of  tho  miBviaii  «f 
Mr.  Hdwluy,  at  that  piuce.  ~ 
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found  every  plan,  which  they  had  formed,  of  connecting  themselves 
with  tJie  Stockbridge  Mission,  deieated,  and  their  last  liopc  cxtin- 
guislied.  In  1750,  the  prospects  of  the  mission,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  the  two  detachments  of  the  Mohawks  and  Onohquau- 
gas,  wliich  seemed  to  be  mere  harbingers  of  still  larger  colonies 
ol  tlieir  countrymen,  were  uncommonly  bright  and  promising.  And, 
could  tiie  benevolent  intentions  of  Mr.  Mollis,  of  the  Society  in 
London,  and  of  the  Provincial  legislature,  in  behalf  of  the  Iro- 
quois, have  been  carried  forward  to  their  full  completion,  witli  no 
obstructions  thrown  in  their  way,  by  greedy  avarice,  or  unhallowed 
ambition ;  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  amount  of  good,  which 
might  have  been  accomplished.  A  large  and  flourishing  colony 
of  the  Iroquois  would  soon  have  been  established,  at  Stockbridge, 
drawn  thitiier  for  the  education  of  dieir  children,  and  brought  di- 
rectly within  the  reach  of  the  means  of  Salvation.  What  would 
have  been  the  ultimate  effect  o'  such  a  colony,  on  their  countrymen 
at  home,  and  on  the  more  remote  Indian  Tribes,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. By  the  steadfast  resolution  of  those  persons,  to  oppose 
these  plans  of  benevolence,  unless  the  management  of  the  funds, 
-by  wliich  they  were  to  be  accomplished,  could  be  placed  in  their 
own  hands,  tliis  vvhole  system  of  beneficence  towards  the  Iroquois, 
which  would  only  have  enlarged  with  the  op|X)rtimity  of  exerting  it, 
was  trustrated  tinally  and  lorever.  We  will  not  cherish  the  belief, 
that  the  disappointed  individuals  found  any  thing,  in  this  melancho- 
ly result,  to  console  them,  under  the  shame  and  mortification  of 
their  own  defeat :  although  they  thus  effectmdly  prevented  tlie  be- 
nevolent efforts  of  their  op|)onents,  by  driving  the  intended  objects 
of  them  beyond  their  reach.  A  short  time  after  the  letter  of  Mr, 
Mollis  was  received,  the  individual,  in  whose  hands  the  INIohawk 
scliool  had  been  left  by  the  former  teacher,  removed  widi  his  fami- 
ly, to  his  former  place  of  residence;  leaving  behind  him  only  one 
of  his  associates  at  Stockbridge. 
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TrtaiisE  on  Original  Sin. — Ijetter  to  his  Father^^-^ljttter  t9 
.Mr,  Erskina, 

\s  Jiilv  1754,  j\Ir.  Edwards  had  a  most  severe  attack  of  the 
iiiriic"  mid  lover,  which  lasted  until  January.  It  wholly  disquali6ed 
iiidi  iVoni  writinj;,  even  to  his  corres|K)ndents,  and  greatly  enfeebled 
his  coiistiiiiiion.  In  the  course  of  the  ifpring  following,  he  began 
the  |>rej)uration  of  two   other  Treatises,  which  were  entitled  "A 

DiSSKKTATlOS,  CONCKKMNO  TlIK  EnD  FOR  WHICH  GoD  CREATED 

THE  WORLD ;"  and  "A  Dissertation',  concerning  theNatube 
OK  Trik  Virtue."  These  two  subjects  are  fundamental,  in  a 
SystiJin  of  Theolop:y.  On  the  first,  many  wTiters  had  hazarded 
o((  ;isia!i::l  remarks;  yet  it  has  rarely  occupied  the  space  even  of  A 
cli  .jHer,  or  a  seciioii,  in  theological  systems;  and  I  know  not 
whether  any  WTiter,  before  IVIr.  Edwards,  had  made  it  the  subject  of 
A  lorinal  and  separate  Treatise.  From  the  purest  principles  of  rea- 
son, ns  well  ns  from  ihe  fountain  of  revealed  truth,  he  demonstrates, 
that  the  f///V/and  ultimate  end  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  works 
of  Creution  and  Providt!nri',\\as  the  manifestation  of  his  own  glory, 
in  the  hi!i;hest  hnp|)iness  of  iiis  creatures.  The  treatise  was  left,  by 
the  author,  as  at  lirst  written,  without  being  prepared  for  the  press; 
yet  it  exhibits  the  suhjeet,  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  convincing, 
that  it  has  been  the  manual  of  theologians  from  the  time  of  its 
publication  to  the  |)resent. 

The  Nature  of  \'irtue  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion, 
among  ethical  writers  of  almost  every  class, — heathen,  infidel  and 
christian.  Aristotle,  and  otiier  ancient  moralists,  sup|)oscd  virtue 
to  consist  in  avoiding  c.it nines,  and  in  following  the  mean  in  every 
thill?.  Others  of  the  ancients,  defined  virtue  to  be  living  accord" 
in^i^  to  JWtture,  I5ide;uy  and  Doddridge  represent  it  as  consisting 
in  acting  agreeably  to  the  Moral  Fitness  of  things,  WolJaston 
places  it  in  regard  to  Truth,  Hutcheson  defines  it  to  be  "  a  quality 
appnhended  in  some  actions,  which  produces  approbation  and  IwfS 
towards  the  actor,  from  those  who  receive  no  benefit  from  the  acfianS 
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Many  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  have  placed  virtue  in  Lnilat'on 
of  Ciod ;  and  many  olliers  in  Obedience  tu  the  ft' ill  of  iiud,  Wa- 
terland,  Kuihcrfortli  and  (John)  l^iovvn,  have  ))lac(:d  it  in  a  wi^e 
regard  to  Our  oivn  Interest.  Bisliop  liuller  says,  tliat  "  a  due 
concern  about  our  own  interest  or  lr.i|)pin<»ss,  and  a  reasonable  en- 
deavour to  promote  it,  is  Virtue ;"  and  that  "  Benevolence,  singly 
considered,  is  in  no  sort  the  wiiole  ot*  Virtue."  ilunie,  wiio  appears  to 
have  read  several  ol*  tlie  works  ol  Kdwards,  and  to  have  made  use  of 
tliem  in  accommodation  to  [iis  own  views,inchidcs  in  his  description  ot* 
virtue,  whatever  is  jjgreeidjle  and  L'srfnl  to  ourselcts  and  others, 
Adam  Smith  refers  it  to  the  principle  of  Sympathu,  Fa  ley,  who 
read  Edwards  with  care,  defines  Virtue  to  be  "  The  JJointr  Gaud 
to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  ft  ill  of  (tod,  and  fur  the  sn/:r  of 
everlasting  /tappiness.^^  Cumberland,  in  his  Laws  ofA'ature,  justly 
regards  it  as  consisting  in  the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  fellou^ 
creatures;  and  explains  himself  ll;us ;  "The  foundation  of  all  na- 
tural law  is  the  greatest  benevolence  of  every  rational  agent  to-' 
wards  all. 

Mr.  Edwards  represents  Virtue  as  founded  in  Happinf.ss;  and 
as  being  Love  to  the  greatest  Happiness,  or  Ijt)ve  to  the  Happiness 
of  Universal  Being.  He  describes  it,  as  leading  its  possessor  to 
desire,  and  to  promote,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  the  happiness  of  all  be- 
ings, and  a  greater  degree  of  happiness  in  preference  to  a  less.  His- 
account  of  the  subject  is  in  exact  accordance,  with  the  decision  of 
Reason.  Happinicss  is  the  end,  for  which  intelligent  beings  were 
made,  the  perfecdon  of  their  existence :  and  Uierefore  Virtue,  or 
Moral  Excellence,  must  be  love  to  that  Ifappiness.  It  is  also  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  Scriptures.  The  Sum  of  our  duty  is 
unquestionably  Virtue.  J^it  A  loses  sums  up  our  duty  in  the  two 
commands,  "TAom  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart j^"^ 
and  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neii^hbouras  thyself:^'*  In  other  words, 
Thou  shtdt  love  the  Happiness  of  Lnivvrsal  Being. 

When  the  Scriptures  had  so  plainly  [jointed  out  the  Nature  of 
Virtue,  as  consisting  in  Ix>ve;  and  its  Foundation,  as  being  Happi- 
ness ;  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  so  many  acute  writers,  with 
the  Scriptures  in  tlieir  hands,  should  have  formed  views  either  so 
obscure,  or  so  erroneous,  of  these  subjects;  and,  perhaps  not 
less  remarkable,  that  Mr.  Edwards  should  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover its  true  Nature,  and  its  real  Foundation,  at  a  very  early  age, 
as  clearly  as  he  did  in  after  life.  That  diis  was  the  case,  no  one 
will  want  evidence,  who  reads  the  various  articles,  under  the  head 
of  Excellency,  particularly  the  last,  in  the  Notes  on  the  Mind.* 


*See  Appendix.  H.  In  several  of  (lif*  articles  undnrtlju  lioud  ofK^t  ki.- 
LSNcr,  the  reader  will  find,  if  I  ini;>tul:o  not,  as  striUitif;  r^prcinM  iit«  of  pow- 
erful raetBphyt;ical  reaooning,  r«  buy  to  he  found  in  the  Kssnv  on  th(*  Frrc- 
Hom  of  the  Will. 
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These  two  treatises  were  first  pul)li?hed  togetfier  in  a  pampliletf 
ill  Boston,  ill  17b8,  witliout  alt'M-alion  Iroiii  the  rough  draft  of  the 
niuhor.  He  designed  iliein  Initli  !br  publiciilion,  but  never  prepar- 
ed either  of  them  lor  the  press.  '  Thoiie^h  conceived  and  expressed 
with  great  persj)icnity,  they  treat  of  subjects,  winch  demand  close 
tliouji;hi  in  the  reader,  as  well  as  the  writer ;  and,  on  this  account,  have 
oflt-n  lieen  inij)erfectly  comprehended,  even  by  divines.  But  wher- 
ever tliey  have  been  read  and  understood,  lliey  have,  to  such  a  de- 
gree formed  and  regulated  the  views  of  theologians,  wiili  regard  to 
the  subjects  of  which  they  treat,  that  other  treatises  are  consulted, 
rather  as  objects  of  curiosity,  or  history,  tlian  as  guides  of  opiniois 
and  princijjles.* 

In  February,  or  early  in  March,  this  year,  Mr.  Edwards  sent  his 
second  son,  Jonathan,f  then  a  lad  of  nine  years  of  age,  to  Onohquau- 
ga,  to  reside  with  Mr.  Hawley,  thiit  he  might  learn  more  perfectly  the 
language  of  the  Iroquois.  He  continued  there  about  a  twelve- 
month :  when,  in  consequence  of  the  war  with  France,  the  danger 
of  attack  from  tlie  Indians  became  so  innninent,  diat  Mr.  Hawley 
returned  with  him  to  his  father's  house. 

The  war  of  1754  was  most  disastrous  to  the  colonies  ;  and  the 
frontier  settlements  of  New  England,  of  which  Stockbridge  was 
one,  were  exposed  to  unceasing  anxiety  and  alarm,  from  their  con- 
stant liability  to  attack  from  the  French  and  savages.  In  the  au- 
tumn, stiveral  of  the  inhabitants  of  Stockbridge  were  killed  by 
these  marauders;  in  consequence  of  which  it  became  a  garrisoned 
town;  and  every  family  had  quartered  upon  it  its  own  quota  of  the 
soltliers,  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  place.  The  state  of 
things,  in  this  respect,  may  be  learned  from  the  following  letter  of 
Mr.  Edwards,  to  the  ollicer  who  had  the  command  of  Uie  troops 
in  that  part  of  the  county. 

''Stockbridge  Feb.  2G,  1755. 

"Sir, 

We  have  not  lodgings  and  provisions,  so  as  to  board  and  lodge 

more  than  four  soldiers ;  and  being  in  a  low  state  as  to  my  health, 

«nd  not  able  to  p;o  much  abroad,  and  u]x>n  that  and  other  accounts, 

under  much  greater  disadvantages,  than  others,  to  get  provisions,  it 

IS  for  tliis  reason,  and  not  because  I  have  a  disposition  to  make  dif- 


*Bisliop  l]utl».'r  hiii*  K-tt  a"  Di^sfrt ation  on  tiik  N.ati  rf  of  Vir- 
Ti  E  "  which  tlio  curious  reailor  will  do  well  to  <!xamiiio  iu  connexion  with 
Mr.  Kdwarda'  "  Dijjskrtation  o>  tiir  N\ti'iu*  of  Tkvk  Virtue;"  if 
he  wighos  to  compare  tlio  powers  of  these  two  distinguished  men,  when  en- 
deavouring to  grasp  the  saiuo  subject. 

t  Allerwards  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  President  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  lie  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Housaton- 
nuck  aad  the  Iroquois ;  in  early  life,  more  bo  than  with  the  Engliek. 
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ficulty,  tliat  I  told  the  soldiers  of  this  province,  who  had  hidierto 
been  provided  for  here,  that  we  could  not  board  them  any  longer. 
I  have  often  been  told  that  you  had  intimated,  that  you  have  odier 
business  for  them  in  a  short  time.  Capt.  Hosmer  has  sent  Uiree  of 
his  men  to  lodge  at  my  house,  whom  I  am  willing  to  entertain,  as 
I  choose  to  board  such,  as  are  likely  to  be  contuiued  for  our  defence, 
in  times  of  danger.  Stebbins  has  manifested  to  us  a  desire  to  con- 
tinue here.  Him,  therefore,  I  am  willing  to  entertain,  with  your 
consent.  Requesting  your  candid  construcdon  of  tliat,  which  is  not 
intended  in  any  inconsistence,  widi  my  having  all  proper  honour 
and  respect,  I  am 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

The  subsequent  letter  to  Mr.  Erskinc  will  show,  still  more  fully, 
tlic  state  of  alann  and  terror,  then  existing  at  Stockbridge. 

"  Stockbridge,  April  15,  1755. 

**  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"Tlie  last  year,  in  the  spring,  I  received,  without  a  letter,  a 
pacquet,  containing  the  following  books:  Casaubon  on  Endiusiasm; 
VVarburton's  Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion;  Mer- 
rick on  Christ  the  True  Vine;  Cam])bcirs  Aik)sUcs  no  EnUiusiasts ; 
Discourse  on  the  Prevailing  evils  of  die  present  time ;  Remarks  on 
Apostles  no  Enthusiasts ;  Moncrief 's  Review  and  Examination  of 
some  principles  in  Campbeirs  Apostles  no  Enthusiasts ;  Gilbert  on 
the  Guilt  and  Pardon  of  Sin;  Hervey  on  die  Cross  of  Christ; 
An  account  of  the  Ori)han  School,  etc.  at  Edinburgh ;  Memorial 
concerning  the  Surgeon's  Hospital ;  Gairdner's  Account  of  die  Old 
People's  Hospital ;  State  of  the  Society  in  Scodand  for  propagating 
Chnisdan  Knowledge  ;  Abridgement  of  the  Rules  of  said  Society ; 
Regulations  of  the  Town's  Hospital  at  Glasgow;  and  Annals  of  the 
Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  France. 

"  In  die  beginning  of  last  December,  I  received  anodier  pacquet, 
without  a  letter :  the  wrapper  superscribed  widi  your  hand.  In 
tliis,  were  the  following  ])amphlets:  A  Sermon  by  a  Lay  Elder, 
before  the  Commission ;  A  Letter  to  a  gentleman  at  Edinburgh  ; 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Assembly,  of  May  22d,  1736 ;  Rudier- 
fbrd's  Power  of  Faith  and  PrJiyer ;  Enquiry  into  die  mediod  of 
setding  Parishes ;  The  nature  of  the  Covenant  and  Constitution  of 
the  Church  of  Scodand ;  Essay  on  Gospel  and  I^gal  Preaching ; 
Necessity  of  Zeal  for  the  Truth ;  A  Vindication  of  the  Protestant 
Doctrine  of  Justification,  against  the  charge  of  Antinomianism. 
Tlielast  week,  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  dated  1 1th  July,  '54  ; 
which  was  found  at  Mr.  Prince's,  by  one  that  went  to  Boston  from 
hence,  and  had  lain  dierc,  !\Ir.  Prince  could  not  tell  how  long.  In 
this  letter,  you  make  mention  of  diese  last  mentioned  pamphlets, 
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received  last  Deceiiiljor.  1  now  relnrn  you  my  hearty  ihauks  for 
this  letter,  and  tliese  generous  presents.  I  should  have  WTitten  to 
you  lonii;  aiijo,  had  I  not  been  prevented,  by  the  longest  and  most 
tedious  sickness,  that  ever  I  had  in  my  life :  I  being  followed  ivith 
fits  of  ague,  wliicli  came  upon  me  about  the  middle  of  last  July, 
and  were,  for  a  long  time,  very  severe,  and  exceedingly  wasted  my 
flesh  and  strength,  so  that  I  became  like  a  skeleton.  I  had  seve- 
ral hitermissions  of  the  fits,  by  tlie  use  of  tlie  Peruvian  bark;  but 
they  never  wholly  left  me,  till  tlie  middle  of  last  January.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  several  times  attempted  to  write  letters  to  some  of  my 
friends,  about  affairs  of  importance,  but  found  that  I  could  bear 
but  little  of  such  writing.  Once,  in  attempting  to  write  a  letter  to 
Mr.  liurr,  a  fit  of  the  ngue  came  upon  me,  while  I  was  writing,  so 
tliat  I  was  obliged  to  lay  by  my  pen.  When  my  fits  left  me,  they 
left  me  in  a  poor,  weak  state,  so  that  I  feared  whetlier  I  was  not 
going  into  a  dropsy.  Nevertheless,  I  have,  of  late,  gradually 
gained  strength. 

"I  lately  received  a  letter  from  llr.  M'Lamin,  dated  Aug.  13, 
'54 ;  which  ifr.  Prince  sent  me,  with  a  letter  from  himself,  where- 
in ho  informed  me,  that  a  Captain  of  a  ship  from  Glasgow,  then 
lately  arrived,  brought  an  account  of  Mr.  M'Laurin's  death,  tliat  he 
died  verj'  suddenly,  with  an  ajwplexy,  a  htlle  before  he  left  Glas- 
gow. Since  I  received  diat  letter,  I  sent  to  Mr.  Prince,  desiring 
to  know  more  of  the  certainty  of  the  account.  This  is  an  affecting 
piece  of  news.  It  is  an  instance  of  death,  which  I  have  much 
raii.sc  to  lament.  Ho  has  loner  shown  himself  to  be  a  very  worthy, 
kind  wnd  oi)liii;ini!;,  fricMul  and  correspondent  of  mine.  -^Vnd  doubt* 
k^.ss,  tiie  Church  of  Scrotlaiul  has  much  cause  to  lament  his  death. 
There  is  n  ason  to  think,  that  lie  was  one  of  them  that  stood  in  the 
gap,  to  uiako  np  the  liodj^c,  in  tlicse  evil  times.  He  was  a  wise, 
steady  and  most  faithful,  friend  of  Gospel  truth,  and  vital  piety,  in 
these  days  of  great  corruiHion.  I  wish  tliat  I  may  take  warning  by 
it,  as  well  as  by  my  own  late  sickness,  to  prepare  for  my  owti  de- 
parture hence. 

"  I  have  nothiii2;  very  comfortable  to  write,  respecting  my  own 
success  in  tliis  i)lace.  The  business  of  the  Indian  mission,  since  I 
have  been  here,  has  been  attended  with  strange  embarrassments, 
such  as  I  never  could  have  expected,  or  so  much  as  once  dreamed 
of:  of  such  a  nature,  and  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  that  I  take 
no  delight  in  heiriu;  very  particular  and  explicit  upon  it.  But,  be- 
side what  I  espe<'ially  refer  to,  some  things  have  lately  happened, 
that  have  occasioned  great  disturbance  among  the  Indians,  and 
have  tended  to  alienate  them  from  the  English.  As  particularly, 
die  killing  of  one  of  them  in  the  woods,  by  a  couple  of  travellers 
white  men,  who  met  him,  and  contended  with  him.  And  though 
the  men  were  apprehended  and  imprisoned ;  yet,  on  their  trial 
they  escaped  the  sentence  of  death  :  one  of  them  only  receiving  a 
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lighter  punishment,  as  guihy  of  manslaughter :  by  which  tliose  hi- 
dians,  and  also  tlie  Indians  of  some  other  tribes,  were  prer.tly  dis- 
pleased, and  disaffected  towards  the  Enghsli.  Since  the  last  fall, 
some  Indians  from  Canada,  doubtless  instigated  by  the  Frencli, 
broke  in  upon  us,  on  the  Sabbath,  between  meetings,  and  fell  upon 
an  English  family,  and  killed  three  of  them  ;  and  about  an  hour 
after,  killed  another  man,  coming  mto  the  town  from  some  distant 
houses ;  which  occasioned  a  great  alarm  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
country.  Multitudes  came  from  various  parts,  for  our  defence, 
that  night,  and  the  next  day ;  and  many  of  tliese  conducted  very 
foolishly  towards  our  Indians,  on  tliis  occasion,  suspecting  them  to 
be  guilty  of  doing  the  mischief,  charging  tliem  with  it,  and  threaten- 
ing to  kill  them,  and  the  hke.  After  this,  a  reward  being  offered 
by  some  private  gentlemen,  to  some  that  came  this  way  as  soldiers, 
if  they  would  bring  them  tlie  scalp  of  a  Canada  Indian ;  two  men 
were  so  extremely  foolish  and  wicked,  that  they,  in  the  night,  dug 
up  one  of  oiu"  Indians,  that  had  tlien  lately  died,  out  of  his  grave, 
to  take  off  his  scalp ;  that,  by  pretending  that  to  be  a  scalp  of  a 
Canada  Indian,  whom  they  had  met  and  killed  in  the  woods,  they 
might  get  the  promised  reward.  When  this  was  discovered,  the 
men  were  punished.  But  this  did  not  hinder,  but  that  such  an  act 
gready  increased  the  jealousy  and  disaffection  of  the  Indians,  to- 
wards the  English.  Added  to  these  things,  we  have  many  white 
people,  that  will,  at  all  times,  witliout  any  restraint,  give  them  ardent 
spints,  which  is  a  constant  temptation  to  their  most  predominant  lust. 
"  Though  I  have  but  little  success,  and  many  discouragements, 
here  at  Stockbridge,  yet  Mr.  Hawley,  now  a  missionary  among 
the  Six  Nations,  who  went  from  New-England  to  Onohquauga,  a 
place  more  than  200  miles  distant  from  hence,  has,  of  kite,  had 
much  encouragement.  Religion  seems  to  be  a  gro\^'ing,  spreading 
thing,  among  tlie  savages  in  that  part  of  America,  by  his  means. 
And  there  is  a  hopeful  prospect,  of  way  being  made  for  imother 
missionary  in  those  parts,  which  may  have  happy  consequences, 
unless  the  Six  Nations  should  go  over  to  the  French  ;  which  there 
is  the  greatest  reason  to  expect,  unless  the  English  should  exert 
themselves,  vigorously  and  successfully,  against  the  French,  in 
America,  this  year.  They  seem  to  be  waiting,  to  see  whether  this 
will  be  so  or  no,  in  order  to  determine,  whether  they  will  entirely 
desert  the  English,  and  cleave  to  the  French.  And  if  the  Six  Na- 
tions should  forsake  the  English,  it  may  be  expected,  that  the 
Stockbridge  Indians,  and  almost  all  the  nations  of  Indians  in  North 
America,  will  follow  them.  It  seems  to  be  the  most  critical  sea- 
son, with  die  British  dominions  in  America,  Uiat  ever  was  seen, 
&nce  the  first  settiement  of  these  colonies ;  afld  all,  probably,  will 
depend  on  the  warlike  transactions  of  the  present  year.  What 
will  be  done,  I  cannot  tell.  We  are  all  in  commotion,  from  one 
end  of  British  America,  to  the  other ;  and  various  expeditions  «t^ 
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projected,  and  preparing  for ;  one  to  Ohio,  another  to  the  French 
Forts  in  Nova  Scotia,  anotlier  to  Crown  Point.  But  these  aflairs 
are  not  free  from  embarrassments :  great  difficulties  arise,  in  our 
present  most  important  affairs,  through  the  dispirited  state  of  the 
several  governments.  It  is  hard  for  them  to  agree  upon  means 
and  measures.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  think,  that  we  French 
are  behind  us,  in  tlieir  activity  and  preparations.  A  dark  cloud 
seems  to  hang  over  us :  we  need  the  prayers  of  all  our  friends,  and 
all  friends  to  the  Protestant  interest.  Stockbridge  is  a  place  much 
exposed ;  and  what  will  become  of  us,  in  the  struggles  that  are 
coming  on,  Grod  only  knows.  I  have  heard  that  Messrs.  Tennent 
and  Davies  are  arrived  in  America,  having  had  good  success,  in 
the  errand  they  went  upon.  Mr.  Bellamy  is  not  likely  to  go  to 
New-York,  principally  by  reason  of  tlie  opposition  of  some  of  the 
congregation,  and  also  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  ministers.  I 
have  heard,  they  have  lately  unanimously  agreed  to  apply  them- 
selves to  Mr.  M'Gregor,  of  New-Londonderry,  alias  Nuffield,  m 
New-England,  to  be  their  minister ;  who  is  a  cendeman,  that,  I 
diink,  if  Uiey  can  obtain  him,  will  be  likely  to  suit  them,  and  com- 
petent to  fill  the  place.  And  I  have  heard,  that  there  has  been 
some  difference  in  liis  own  congregation,  that  has  lately  made  his 
situation  there  uneasy.  If  so,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  consent  to 
the  motion  from  New-York. 

'^  My  wife  joins  witli  me,  in  respectful  and  affectionate  saluta- 
tions, to  you  and  Mrs.  Erskine. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affccUonate  and  obliged  brother, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

"  P.  S.  In  a  journey  I  went  to  Northampton,  the  last  April,  I  carried 
the  foregoing  letter,  wiili  olliers  for  Scotland,  so  far,  seeking  an  op- 
portunity' to  send  them  from  dience  to  Boston ;  and  there  I  met 
another  letter  from  Mr.  Prince,  with  a  joyful  contradiction  of  his 
former  account  of  Mr.  M'Laurin's  death ;  which  occasioned  my 
bringing  my  pacquet  home  again.  Nevertheless,  after  I  had  broken 
open,  and  perused  this  letter,  I  diought  best  to  send  it  along,  en- 
closed in  a  wrapper  to  Mr.  M'Laurin ;  who,  I  hope,  is  yet  living, 
and  will  convey  it  to  you.  "  J.  E, 

•*  Stockbridge,  June  2, 1755." 

In  die  beginning  of  September,  the  danger  became  so  imminent, 
that  Mr.  Edwards,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  the  toi;\Ti,  ad- 
dressed the  following  urgent  letter  to  the  Colonel  of  die  County. 

"ToCol.  Israel  Williams. 

^^  Siockhridgej  SepL  6,  1765. 
«  Sir, 

"  Yesterday  the  English  inhabitants  of  the  town  sent  away  a  let- 
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ter,  directed  to  you,  to  be  conveyed  to  Hatfield,  respecting  the  state 
of  tlie  town,  stating  that  it  was  left  very  greatly  ex|>osed,  by  the  drawing 
off  of  all  the  Connecticut  soldiers ;  that  (Jov.  Slihley,  by  his  urgency, 
had  persuaded  away  almost  all  the  Indian  inhabitants,  fit  for  war, 
who  objected  much  against  going,  on  that  account,  tliat  the^  depar- 
ture of  so  many  would  leave  the  town,  and  their  wives  and  children 
too,  defenceless;  that  the  (jovemour  removed  their  objection,  by 
promising,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  English  soldiers  sliould  be 
maintained  here,  during  their  absence,  for  the  defence  of  die 
town ;  and  also,  that  we  had  just  now  information  sent  in  writing, 
from  Mr.  Vanschaak,  that  two  large  parties  of  Indians  are  lately 
gone  out  of  Crown  Point,  against  our  frontiers :  and  so  entreating 
that  soldiers  may  be  speedily  sent.  But  being  informed  to-day,  that 
you  are  gone  vom  Hatfield,  and  not  knowing  whether  you  wiU 
seasonably  receive  the  aforementioned  letter,  I  now,  at  the  desire 
of  the  people,  give  you  this  brief  information  of  what  was  therein 
written ;  earnestly  desiring,  that  we  may  not  be  left  so  easy  and  open 
a  prey  to  our  enemies,  who,  we  have  reason  to  think,  have  the 
means  of  learning  our  situation,  and  are  certainly  preparing  to  at- 
tack some  of  the  most  defenceless  of  the  frontier  villages.  We 
hope  that  the  troops  may  be  forwarded  immediately ;  for,  having 
no  adequate  means  of  repelling  an  attack,  we  have  no  security  for  a 
single  day. 

"I  am,  respectfully, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edwards." 

In  1751,  an  anonymous  work  was  published  in  Edinburgh,  enU- 
tled  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  and  Naturajl 
Religion,"*  of  which  Henry  Home,f  Esq.  soon  avowed  himself  the 
author.  These  Essays,  tliough  written  by  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Scodand,  were  regarded  as  decidedly  sceptical  in  their  tenden- 
CT,  and  brought  the  author  into  some  difficulties  with  the  particular 
ciiurch  with  which  he  was  connected.  Tliis  led  to  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  character  of  the  work  at  large — ^particularly  of  the 
Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity.  When  this  discussion  was 
commencing,  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  arri- 
ved in  Scodand.  It  was  extensively  read  by  men  of  speculative 
minds ;  and,  thougli  presenting  a  view  of  the  subject  wholly  new, 

SLve  great  satisfaction  to  men  of  all  classes.     Lord  Kaimes  and  his 
endfs,  having  read  the  work  of  Mr.  Edwards,  endeavoured  to 


*  The  subjects  treated  of  in  this  volume  were.  Attachment  to  objects 
OF  Distress.  Law  of  Nature.  Law  of  Nkcehsitv.  Belief.  Personal 
Identity.  Authority  of  our  Senses.  Idea  of  Power.  Knowlkdoe  of 
Future  Events.  Dread  of  Supernatural  Powers  in  the  Dark.  Our 
Knowledge  of  the  Deity. 

t  Soon  after  created  a  Lord  of  Senion,  with  the  the  title  of  Lord  Kaimet. 
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show  ihiit  tlie  view  ol'  Lilicny  and  Necessity,  in  the  Freedom  or 
THE  Will,  was  substantially  the  same  with  lliat  given  by  his 
Ix)rdship.  Mr.  Erskinc  appriezd  Mr.  Edwards  of  this  fact.  In 
tlie  following  letter,  the  latter  barely  alludes  to  the  work  of  Lord 
Kainies,  as  a  work  of  corrupt  tendency.  In  a  subsequent  Letter  to 
his  friends,  written  in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  and  now  ap- 
pended to  the  Treatise  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,*  he  examines 
tlie  views  of  Liberty  and  Necessity  by  his  Lordship,  shows  their 
entire  discordance  with  his  own  views,  as  exhibited  in  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  and  exposes  their  inconsistency,  not  only  with  reason, 
but  with  each  other.  This  letter  from  a  sense  of  justice  to  its  au- 
thor, was  immediately  published,  in  die  form  of  a  pamphlet,  by  Mr. 
Erskine,  and  produced  a  universal  conviction,  that  Lord  Kaimes  had 
wholly  misunderstood  tlie  view  taken  of  Uberty  and  Necessity,  by 
Mr.  Edwards ;  and  that  his  own  views  of  it  were  at  war,  alike,  with 
Reason  and  Revelation.  Indeed,  his  Lordship  himself  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion ;  for,  in  a  subsequent  edition,  the 
Essay  on  Liberty  and  Necessity  is  said  to  have  been  much  changed, 
as  to  present  essentially  different  views  of  tliose  important  subjects. 

'^  To  the  Rev.  John  Erskine,  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  at  Culross, 

"  Scotland. 

^^  Stockbridge^  Dec.  11,  1755. 

"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"I  last  wrote  to  you  July  24th,  1755.  Since  that  I  received 
a  letter  from  you,  dated  June  23,  1755,  together  with  the  Essays 
on  the  Prhiciples  of  Morality  and  J\^aiural  Jicligion^f  from  Mr. 
Hogg,  and  the  Analysis  of  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  of 
Soplio,  from  yourself.  I  thank  you  for  your  letter  and  present, 
and  shall  write  a  letter  of  tlianks  to  Mr.  Hogg,  for  his  present  by 
your  hand,  added  to  former  instances  of  his  generosity.  I  had  be- 
fore read  that  book  of  Essays,  having  borrowed  Mr.  Bellamy's,  and 
also  that  book  of  Mr.  David  Hume's,  which  you  speak  of.  I  am 
glad  of  an  op|>ortuniiy  to  ruad  such  corrupt  books,  especially  when 
written  by  men  of  considerable  genius ;  that  I  may  have  an  idea 
of  tlie  notions  that  prevail  in  our  nation.  You  say  that  some  peo- 
ple say,  that  Lord  Kairnos'  being  made  a  I^rd  of  Session  would 
have  been  prevented,  if  Chancellor  Hardwick  and  Archbishop 
Herring  had  seasonably  seen  his  book.     I  should  be  glad  to  know 


*  See  Vol.  II;  {>p.  'JOU-iSOO.  Lord  Kainies  had  a  much  hi^rhcr  reputation, 
as  a  writer,  fifty  yvixrs  uiro,  than  at  present.  The  perusal  of  his  Ettsay  on  Lib- 
erty and  Necessity,  and  ot*  the  rnniarks  u]>onit,  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Kdwordu, 
here  referred  to,  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  conviction,  that,  as  a  metaphysician, 
he  was  neither  accurate,  nor  profound. 

t  By  Lord  Kaimes. 
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who  tiiis  Cliaiicellor  Hardwick  is,  and  what  is  liis  character.  By 
your  iJiciitioning  hitn  u)  such  a  manner,  I  am  ready  to  suppose  he 
may  be  in  some  respects,  of  good  cliaracter ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
thankfulness,  if  a  man  of  good  character,  and  a  friend  to  religion,  be 
Lord  Ciiancellok. 

"  As  to  our  warlike  concerns,  I  have  not  heretofore  been  very 
particular  in  writing  abogt  them,  in  my  letters  to  Scotland,  suppos- 
ing it  highly  probable,  tliat  you  would  have  earlier  accounts  from 
Boston,  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  than  any  I  can  send  you,  living 
at  so  great  a  distance  from  any  of  tlie  sea  ports.  Nevertlieless, 
seemg  you  propose  my  sending  you  some  account  of  tlie  present 
posture  of  affairs,  I  would  say,  that  it  appears  to  me,  that  notwith- 
standing some  remarkable  favours  of  heaven,  of  which  we  are  very 
unworthy,  it  has  in  the  general  been  a  year  of  great  frowns  of 
Providence  on  British  America.  Notwithstanding  our  success  at 
Nnva  Scotia,  and  in  having  tlie  better  in  the  battle  near  Lake 
George,  and  taking  the  French  General  prisoner ;  yet,  considering 
tlie  advantages  die  enemy  hath  obtained  against  us,  by  General 
Braddock's  defeat,  especially  in  gaining  over  and  confirming  the  In- 
dians on  their  side,  and  disheartening  and  weakening  our  friends, 
and  what  we  have  suffered  from  our  enemies,  and  how  gready  we 
are  weakened  and  almost  sunk  with  our  vast  expenses,  especially 
in  New  England,  and  the  blood  as  well  as  money  we  have  expend- 
ed ;  I  say  considering  these  things,  and  how  little  we  have  gained 
by  our  loss  and  trouble,  our  case  is  no  better,  but  far  worse,  than  it 
was  in  the  beginning  of  die  year.  At  least,  I  think  it  certain,  that 
we  have  attained  no  advantage,  in  any  wise,  to  balance  our  trouble 
and  expense  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  expedition  to  the  east- 
ward has  been  remarkably  successful,  but  die  other  three  expedi- 
tions, that  against  the  French  forts  on  the  Ohio,  that  against  Niag- 
ara, and  that  against  Crown  Point,  have  all  been  unsuccessful,  as 
to  dieir  main  designs.  And  though  the  army  under  General  John- 
son had  a  kind  of  victory  over  the  French,  and  took  the  Baron 
Dieskau,  their  General,  prisoner ;  yet  we  suffered  veiy  greatly  in 
the  battle,  and  the  taking  of  die  French  General  probably  was 
the  saving  of  his  army.  For,  by  telling  a  lie  to  our  army,  viz.  that 
tlie  French  were  in  constant  expectation  of  being  gready  enforced 
by  a  large  body,  that  marched  anotlier  way,  and  had  appointed  to 
meet  diem  near  that  place,  our  army  was  prevented  from  pursuing 
the  enemy,  after  they  had  repelled  them ;  which,  if  diey  had  done, 
the  French  might  have  been  under  great  advantages  to  have  cut 
them  off,  and  prevented  the  return  of  almost  all  of  diem  to  Crown 
Point,  \^hich  could  be  no  otherwise  than  through  the  water  in 
their  batteaux.     Our  army  never  proceeded  any  farther  than  die 

C'  ice  of  their  engagement ;  but,  having  built  a  fort  there,  near 
ke  George,  alias^  I^akc  St.  Sacrament,  after  they  had  built  an- 
other near  Hudson's  River,  about  fourteen  miles,  on  this  side  and 
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left  garrisons,  lias  lately  returned.  As  also  has  the  army  under  Gene- 
ral Sliirlcy,  (who  went  witli  designs  against  Niagara,)  after  having 
built  some  vessels  of  force  in  the  Lake  Ontario,  and  strengthened 
the  fortifications  at  Oswego,  and  sent  for  the  remains  of  General 
Braddock's  army  to  Albany,  there  to  go  into  winter  quarters.  The 
Gc»vernours  of  the  several  Provinces,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
niontii,  had  a  meeting  to  confer  together,  concerning  our  warlike 
affairs,  and  to  agree  on  a  plan  of  operations  to  be  recommended 
to  tlic  government  at  home  for  the  next  year.  But  I  have  heard 
notliing  of  their  determinations.  Tlic  Indians  have  not  done  much 
mischief  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England,  since  our  army  have 
been  about  us;  hut  have  been  dreadful  in  their  ravages,  on  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

.  "  It  is  apparent  that  the  ministry  at  home  miss  it  very  much,  in 
sending  over  British  forces  to  fight  with  Indians  in  America,  and 
in  sending  over  British  officers,  to  liave  the  command  of  our  Ameri- 
can forces.  Let  them  send  us  arms,  ammunition,  money  and 
shipping ;  and  let  New  England  men  manage  the  business  in  their 
own  way,  who  alone  understand  it.  To  appoint  British  officers, 
over  them,  is  nothing  hut  a  hindrance  and  discouragement  to  thenL 
Lettliem  be  well  supplied,  and  supported,  and  defended  by  sea,  and 
then  let  them  go  forth  under  their  own  officers  and  manage  in  their 
own  way,  as  they  did  in  the  expedidon  against  Cape  Breton.  All 
tlie  Provinces  in  America  seem  to  be  fully  sensible,  that  New  Eng- 
land men  arc  the  only  men  to  be  employed  against  Canada ;  as 
1  had  opjK)rtunity  abundantly  to  observe,  in  my  late  journey  lo  New 
York,  Now  Jersey  and  Philadelphia.  However,  we  ought  to  re- 
member that  neither  New  England  men,  nor  any  other,are  any  thing, 
unless  God  be  with  us ;  and  when  we  have  done  all,  at  finding  fault 
with  men  and  instniments  employed,  we  cannot  expect  prosperity, 
unless  the  accursed  thhig  be  removed  from  our  camp. 

"  Goil  has  lately  frowned  on  my  family,  in  taking  away  a  faithful 
servant,  who  was  a  great  help  to  us ;  and  one  of  my  cliildrcu  has 
l>een  under  threatening  infirmities,,  but  is  somewhat  better.  I  de- 
sire your  prayers  for  us  all. 

"  My  wife  joins  with  me,  in  affectionate  and  respectful  salutations 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Erskine. 

"I  am,  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 
"  Your  obliged  brother, 
"  and  affecuonate  friend, 

"Jonathan  Edwards.^* 

The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  Indian  Mission,  will  be  s-een  from 
the  following  letter  lo  Mr.  McCuHoch. 
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"  Stockbridge,  April  10,  1756. 

^  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  favour  of  August,  1755,  with  Mr.  Imries' 
letter,  which  came  to  hand  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  montli* 
It  recommends  a  man,  especially  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  to 
me,  to  see  in  him  evidences  of  a  disposition  to  be  searching  into  the 

Prophecies  of  Scripture,  relating  to  the  future  advancement  of 
Christ's  kingdom  on  earth.  It  looks  as  though  he  was  a  man,  who 
felt  concern  for  Christ's  kingdom  and  interests  in  the  world ;  as 
though  he  were  one  of  those,  who  took  pleasure  in  the  stones,  and 
favoured  the  dust  of  Zion.  But  it  has  proved  by  events,  that  many 
divines,  who  have  been  of  this  character,  have  been  over  forward 
to  fix  the  times  and  the  seasons,  which  the  Father  hadi  put  in  his 
own  power.  However,  I  will  not  positively  charge  Mr.  Imries 
with  this,  before  I  see  what  he  has  to  offer,  in  proof  of  those  things 
which  he  has  advanced.  I  think  that  neither  I,  nor  any  other  per- 
son, that  knows  no  more  than  what  is  contained  in  his  letter,  of  the 
reasons  that  he  builds  his  opinions  upon,  have  any  opportunity  to 
judge  of  those  opinions.  And  therefore  I  should  tliink  it  a  pity, 
that  his  private  letter  to  Mr.  Hogg  was  published  to  the  world,  be- 
fore his  reasons  were  prepared  for  the  press.  This  letter  has 
been  reprinted  in  Boston :  but  coming  abroad,  with  so  little  men- 
tion of  the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  it  gives  occasion  to  the  profane 
to  reproach  and  ridicule  it,  and  its  author. 

••  With  respect  to  Mr.  Hawley,  and  Mr.  Brainerd,  and  their  In- 
dians, concerning  which  you  desire  to  be  informed  ;  the  Corres- 
pondents have  suftered  their  determination,  from  time  to  time,  witli 
reroect  to  Mr.  Brainerd  and  his  Indians.  They  seemed  inclined 
at  first  to  their  removal  to  Waivwoming,  alias,  Wyoming,  and  tlien 
to  Ooohquaga,  and  then  to  Wyoming  again ;  and  finally,  about  a 
twelvemonth  ago,  they  wholly  dismissed  iiim  from  employ  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  and  pastor  to  the  Indian  Church  at  Bediel. 
I  cannot  say  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  their  conduct  in  doing  diis  so 
hastily;  nor  do  I  pretend  to  know  so  much,  concerning  the  reasons 
of  their  conduct,  as  to  have  sufficient  grounds  positively  to  condemn 
their  proceedings.  However,  the  congregation  is  not  wholly  left, 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  and  are  in  part  committed  to  tlie  care 
of  Mr.  WiDiam  Tennent,  who  lives  not  far  off,  and  is  a  faithful, 
zealous  minister,  who  visits  them,  and  preaches  to  them,  once  a 
week;  but  I  tlunk  not  often  upon  the  sabbaUi.  The  last  fall,  I 
was  in  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia,  and  was  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Correspondents ;  when  Mr.  Tennent  gave  an  agreeable  ac- 
count of  the  then  present  state  of  diese  Indians,  widi  respect  to  re- 
ligion,  and  also  of  their  being  in  better  circumstances,  as  to  their 
lands,  than  they  had  been.  Mr.  Brainerd  was  then  at  Newark  with 
his  family,  where  he  had  been  preaching,  as  a  probationer  for'set- 
tlement,  ever  since  !^fr.  Burr's  dismission  from  that  place>  ou  ^^~ 
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count  of  Ills  business  as  President  of  the  College.  But  whether 
Mr.  Brainerd  is  settled,  or  like  to  settle  there,  1  have  not  heard. 
At  the  forementioned  meeting  of  tiie  Correspondents,  I  used  some 
arguments,  to  induce  them  to  re-establish  Mr.  Brainerd,  in  his  for- 
mer etnploy  with  his  Indians,  and  to  send  them  to  Onohquaueha. 
But  I  soon  found  it  would  be  fruitless  to  urge  the  matter.  What 
was  chiefly  insisted  on,  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  Mr.  Bniinerd's 
going,  with  his  family,  so  far  into  the  wilderness,  was  Mrs.  Brain* 
erd's  very  infinn  state.  WhutljcM*  there  was  indeed  any  sufficient 
objection  to  such  a  removal,  at  that  time,  or  no ;  divine  Provi- 
dence, has,  since  that,  so  ordered  the  state  and  consequences  of 
the  war,  subsisting  here  in  America,  that  insuperable  obstacles  are 
laid  in  the  way  of  their  removal,  either  to  Onohquauga,  Wow- 
woming,  or  any  other  parts  of  America,  lliat  w-ay.  The  French, 
by  their  indefatigable  endeavours  with  the  nation  of  tlie  Delnwarts^ 
po  called,  from  their  ancient  seat  aljout  Delaware  river,  though  now 
chiefly  residing  on  the  Susquehannah  and  its  branches,  liave 
stirred  them  up  to  make  war  on  the  English ;  and  dreadful  have 
been  the  ravages  and  desolations,  which  they  have  made  of  late,  on 
tlie  back  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  They  are  the  prin- 
cipal nation,  inhabiting  the  parts  about  Susquehannah  river,  on 
which  both  Wyoming  and  Onohquauga  stand.  The  latter 
indeed  is  above  tlie  bounds  of  their  country,  but  yet  not  very  far 
from  tliem:  and  the  Delaware  Indians  are  frequently  there,  as 
they  go  to  and  fro  ;  on  which  account  there  is  great  danger,  that 
Mr.  llawley's  mission  and  niinistry  tliere  will  be  entirely  broken 
up.  Mr.  Hawley  came  from  there  about  two  mondis  ago,  with  one 
of  my  sons,  about  ten  years  old  ;  who  had  been  tliere  with  him  near 
a  twelvemontii,  to  learn  the  Mohawk  language.  He  has  since  beea 
to  Boston,  to  consult  the  Commissioners  for  Indian  afiairs,  that 
have  employed  him,  and  returned :  and  yesterday  went  from  my 
house,  to  meet  some  of  his  Indians,  at  an  appointea  time  and  place 
in  the  Mohawk  country ;  to  determine  with  diem,  whether  it  will 
be  safe  for  him  to  return  to  abide  with  diem.  If  not,  yet  will  he 
be  under  the  pay  of  the  Comiuissioncrs  till  next  fall,  and  tlie  issue 
be  seen  of  tlic  two  expeditions  now  in  prosecuUon,  one  against 
Crown  Point,  the  other  ati;ainst  the  French  foils  at  Frontenac  and 
Niagara,  near  Lake  Ontario  ;  which  may  j>ossibly  make  a  great  al- 
teration, as  to  the  state  of  the  war  with  the  Indians.  If  Mr.  Haw- 
ley determiiies  not  to  return  to  Onohquauga  this  spring,  he  will 
probably  go  as  chaplain  to  die  Indians,  in  General  Shirley's  army, 
in  the  expedition  to  Lake  Ontario, 

"  You  speak  of  the  vast  superiority  of  the  numbers  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish, in  America,  to  those  of  the  French ;  and  that  some  therefore 
think,  the  settlements  of  the  former  are  in  no  great  danger  from  the 
latter.  Though  it  be  tru(%  that  the  French  are  twenty  times  less 
than  we  are  ip  number,  yet  it  may  be  a  question,  whether  other 
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ihings,  in  which  they  exceed  us^  when  all  jointly  considered,  \^ill  not 
tiiore  than  counterbalance  all  our  excess  of  numbers.  They  vastly 
exceed  us  in  subUety  and  intrigue,  in  vigilance  and  activity,  in 
•peed  and  secrecy ;  in  acquaintance  with  the  continent  of  North 
America,  in  all  parts  west  of  tiie  British  settlements,  for  many  hun- 
dred leagues,  the  rivers,  lakes  and  mountains,  the  avenues  and 
passes;  and  alsointlie  influence  tliey  have  among  the  various  tribes 
and  nations  of  Indians,  and  in  their  constant  skill,  and  indefatigable 
diligence  in  managing  them,  to  alienate  them  from  tlie  English^ 
attach  them  firmly  to  diemselves,  and  employ  them  as  their  tools* 
Beside  the  vast  advantage  tliey  have,  in  time  of  war,  in  having  all 
united  under  the  absolute  command  of  one  man,  the  Governour  of 
Canada ;  while  we  are  divided  into  a  great  many  distinct  govern-* 
ments,  independent  one  of  another,  and,  in  some  respects,  of  clash*' 
ing  interests :  interests,  which  unspeakably  clog  and  embarrass  our 
affairs,  and  make  us,  tliough  a  great,  yet  an  unwieldly,  unmanagea* 
ble  body,  and  an  easy  prey  to  our  vigilant,  secret,  subtle,  swift  and 
active,  though  comparatively  small,  enemy* 

"  As  to  a  description  of  the  situation  of  those  parts  you  mention^ 
I  can  give  you  no  better  than  you  have,  in  many  that  abound  in 
Great  Britain.  With  respect  to  the  situation  of  Stockbridge,  it  is 
not  in  the  Province  of  New  York,  as  you  have  been  informed,  but 
in  the  utmost  border  of  die  Province  of  Massachusetts,  on  thd 
west,  next  to  the  Province  of  New  York  ;  about  40  miles  west  of 
Connecticut  river,  about  25  miles  east  of  Hudson's  river,  and  about 
35  miles  soudi  east  from  Albany :  a  place  exposed  in  this  time 
of  war.  Four  persons  were  killed  here,  in  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, 1754,  by  Canada  Indians  ;  which  occasioned  a  great  alarm 
to  us,  and  to  a  great  part  of  New  England.  Since  then,  we  have 
bad  many  alarms  ;  but  Crod  has  preserved  us. 

"  I  desire  your  prayers  that  we  may  still  be  preserved,  and  that 
God  would  be  with  me  and  my  family,  and  people,  and  bless  us  in 
all  respects.  My  wife  and  family  join  widi  me,  in  their  respects  to 
jou  and  yours. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  brodier  and  servant, 

"Jonathan  Edward9^ 

In  consequence  of  the  ill  success  attending  die  British  arms,  du- 
ring the  campaign  of  '56,  die  danger  of  the  frontiers  became  ex- 
treme, and  the  friends  of  Mr.  Edwards  were,  for  a  time,  exceedingly 
anxious  for  his  personal  safety.  Mr.  Bellamy,  at  tliis  period,  sent 
him  the  following  kind  invitation,  to  look  to  Bethlem,  as  the  place 
of  retreat,  for  himself  and  his  family. 

"  Beihkm,  May  31,  1756. 
«*Deab  Sift, 

"I  Hiu  in  pain,  fearing  our  army  against  Crown  Point  will  be 
Mealed.     God  only  knows,  how  it  will  be.    Your  own  discretienfi 
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will  make  you  siifTiciently  speedy,  to  secure  yourseli  and  family* 
We  stand  as  ready  to  receive  you,  and  any  of  your  family,  to  all 
the  comforts  our  house  affords,  as  if  j*ou  were  our  children.  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  your  safety. — ^I  am  concerned  for  Mr.  Haw- 
ley.  1  fear  he  will  be  too  venturesome,  and  fling  away  his  life  for 
nothing. — 1  wish,  if  you  know  how  to  get  one  along,  you  would 
send  him  a  letter.— Our  youngest  child  still  remains  somewhat 
unwell.  The  Indian  boys  grow  more  and  more  easy  and  content, 
but  they  love  play  too  well — are  very  ignorant — and  very  stupid^ 
as  to  tlie  tilings  of  religion — and  in  Arithmetic,  when  I  would  teach 
them  any  thing  that  is  a  little  difficult,  they  are  soon  discouraged, 
and  don't  love  to  try.  So  I  take  them  olf,  and  put  them  to  writing 
again— designing,  by  little  and  little,  to  get  them  along.  They  will 
not  endure  hardship,  and  bend  their  minds  to  business,  like  English 
boys.  It  seems  they  were  never  taught  tlieir  Catechism  :  Shall  1 
teach  it  ?  I  have  got  three  Bibles ;  but  have  not  yet  given  tliem  to 
the  boys,  tliey  are  so  ignorant.  I  expect  you  will  give  me  any  in- 
structions you  think  proper ;  and  remain,  Rev.  Sir, 
"  Your  unworthy  friend  and  ser\'ant, 

"J.  Bellamy." 

It  is  probable  diat  Mr.  Edwards  began  his  Treatise  on  Original 
Sin,  about  diis  period,  and  that  he  devoted  the  leisure  hours  of  the 
summer,  autumn  and  winter,  to  the  preparation  of  that  work.  The 
date  of  the  author's  Preface,  May  26,  1757,  shows  the  time  when 
it  was  fmisiied  for  the  press. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Edwards,  in  this  Treatise,  are  these :  that 
there  is  a  tendency  in  human  nature,  jirevailinjs:  and  effectual,  to 
tliat  sin,  which  implies  the  utter  ruin  of  all ;  thui  this  tendency  ori- 
ginates in  the  s>in  of  Adam,  of  which  the  whole  race  are  imputed 
the  partakers;  and  that  this  tendency  consists,  in  their  being  left  of 
God,  at  tlioir  original,  in  the  possession  of  tnerely  human  appetites 
and  passions,  in  tliemselves  "innocent,"  and  without  the  influx  of  those 
su|>orior  principKs,  which  come  from  divine  intluences.  The  only 
guilt,  attributed  by  him  to  mankind,  before  they  come  to  the  exer- 
ci  ?  of  moral  agency  theuiselves,  is  that  of  j)articipuling  in  tlie  a|)os- 
ta  V  of  Adam,  in  consequi^nce  of  the  original  constitution  of  God, 
wii'.cli  made  him  and  his  race  '*  orie." 

He  supposes  this  tendency  to  sin,  pertaining  to  men,  at  their  ori- 
ginal, to  constitute  the  subject  of  it  a  sinner,  only,  because  he  re- 
-gards  him  as  a  pjirticipator  in  that  sin,  by  w  hich  Adam  a|)ostatized, 
with  his  whole  race.  This  tendency,  hV  calls  "sinful,"  "  corrupt," 
"  odious,"  etc.,  because  it  is  a  tendent  y  "  to  that  moral  eriV,  by 
which,  the  subject  of  it  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God.** 
(Part  I.  Chap.  ll.  Sec.  III.)  He  supj)oses  that  infants,  who  have 
diis  tendency  in  dieir  nature,  are,  as  yet,  "  sinners,  only  by  the  one 
act  or  offence  of  Adam ;"  and,  that  "  they  have  not  renewed  the 
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act  of  sin  themselves."  (Part  I.  Chap.  IV.)  He  utterly  denies 
nnjr  positive  agency  of  God,  in  producing  sin  ;  and  resolves  die  len- 
deucy  to  sin,  into  the  "  innocent  principles"  of  human  nature ; 
(which  God  might  create,  without  sin ;)  and  the  withholding  of 
tliat  positive  influence,  from  which  spring  su|)erior  and  divine  prhi- 
ciples : — which  act  of  withholding,  is  not  infusing,  or  positively  ere* 
atmg,  any  thing.  These  "  innocent  principles" — such  as  hunger 
and  thirst,  love  and  hatred,  desire  and  fear,  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
self-love,  as  distinguished  from  selfishness, — which  are  necessary 
to  die  nature  of  man,  and  belong  to  him,  whether  holy  or  sinful,  are 
not,  in  his  view,  sin.  They  barely  constitute  the  ground  of  cer- 
tainty,  that  the  being,  who  has  them,  will  sin,  as  soon  as  he  is  ca- 
pable of  sinning,  if  tliat  positive  influence,  from  which  spring  supe- 
rior and  divine  principles,  is  withheld ;  and,  in  this  relation,  Uiey 
are  spoken  of,  under  the  general  designation,  "a  tendency,"  "a 
propensity,"  etc.  to  sin. 

The  views  of  Imputation,  contained  in  this  work,  are  such,  as 
had  been  long  and  extensively  entertained ;  yet,  some  of  them^ 
certainly,  are  not  generally  received,  at  present.  With  this  excep- 
tion, the  Treatise  on  Original  Sin  is  regarded  as  the  standard  work^ 
on  tlie  subject  of  which  it  treats ;  and  is  doubtless  die  ablest  de- 
fence of  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity,  and  of  the  doctrine  diat 
that  depravity  is  the  consequence  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  Ims 
hitherto  appeared. 

The  father  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  the  reader  may  remember,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  infirmiues  of  age,  had  requested  his  peo- 
ple to  setde  a  colleague  w  the  ministry  in  1752,  but  continued  to 
preach  to  them  regularly  until  the  summer  of  1755,  when  he  was 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  The  following  letter,  probably  the  last 
ever  written  to  him  by  his  son,  shows  the  gradual  decline  of  his 
health  and  strength,  during  the  two  following  years. 

"To  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards,  East  Windsor. 

"  StockbridgCj  March  24,  1757. 
**  Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  take  this  opportunity  just  to  inform  you,  that,  through  the 
goodness  of  God,  we  are  all  in  a  comfortable  state  of  health,  and 
that  we  have  heard,  not  long  since,  of  die  welfare  of  our  children 
in  New  Jersey  and  Nordiampton.  I  intend,  God  willing,  to  be  at 
Windsor  some  time  near  the  beginning  of  June ;  proposing  then  to 
go  a  journey  to  Boston.  I  intended  to  have  gone  sooner;  but  I 
foresee  such  hindrances,  as  will  probably  prevent  my  going  till 
that  time.  We  rejoice  much  to  hear,  by  Mr.  Andrev\'son,  of 
your  being  so  well,  as  to  be  able  to  baptize  a  child  at  your  own 
house  the  Sabbath  before  last.  We  all  unite  in  duty  to  you  and  my 
honoured  mother,  and  in  respectful  and  affectionate  salutations  to 
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sisters  and  cousins ;  and  in  a  request  of  a  constant  reiuembraix^elif 
your  prayers. 

"  I  am,  honoured  Sir, 

"Your  dutiful  son, 

''  Jonathan  Edwards." 

Not  long  after  Mr.  Edwards  had  forwarded  to  Mr.  Erskine  his 
vindication  of  hhnseli',*  against  the  charge  of  havuig  advaDced,  in 
tlie  Freedom  of  tlie  Will,  the  same  \iews  of  Liberty  and  Necessity, 
with  tliose  exhibited  by  Lord  Kaimes ;  he  received  from  his  friend 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Objections  to  tlie  Essays  on  die  Principles 
of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion  examined  ;"  in  which  the  opinion 
was  directly  advanced,  that,  if  it  were  really  true,  fas  Mr.  Edwards 
had  insisted  and  demonstrated  in  the  Freedom  ot  the  Will,)  that 
there  is  no  Liberty  of  Contingence^  nor  Self-determining  Power  in 
the  WiJl,  as  op|)o.scd  to  Moral  JVecessity^  or  the  Certain  Connno- 
tion  betwceji  motives  and  volitions  ;  yet  it  was  best  for  mankind, 
that  the  truth,  in  this  respect,  should  not  be  known,  because,  in 
tliat  case,  they  would  not  regard  eitlier  Uiemselves,  or  others,  as  de- 
serving of  praise  or  blame  lor  their  conduct.  In  the  foUowing  let- 
ter, Mr.  Edwards  exposes  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  diis  opinion; 
and  explains,  in  a  remarkably  clear  and  convincing  manner,  tht 
practical  bearing  of  the  great  principles  advanced  in  the  Freedom 
of  the  Will,  on  the  subject  of  salvation.  This  letter  might  well 
have  been  published  at  the  time,  and  circulated  diroughthe  Church 
at  lurge.  And  we  recommend  it  to  the  frequent  and  prayerful  pe- 
rusal both  of  those  clergymen,  who  cannot  clearly  comprehend  the 
distinction  hetw  eon  Physical,  and  Morale  Inability,  and  of  those,  who 
do  not  perceive  tlie  importance  of  explaining  and  enforcing  this  dis- 
tinction from  the  desk  ;  as  exhibiting  the  consequences  of  repre- 
senting impenitent  sinners,  to  be  possessed  of  any  other  Inability  to 
repent  and  believe,  than  mere  Lnwillingness,  in  a  manner  too  aw- 
ful to  be  resisted,  by  a  conscientious  mind. 

"To  Mr.  Erskine. 

"  Stockbridge,  August  3,  1757. 

**Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"In  June  last,  I  received  a  letter  from  you,  dated  January  22, 
1757,  with  "Mr.  Anderson's  complaint  verified,"  and  "  Objections 
to  the  Essays*  examined."  For  these  things,  I  now  return  yoji 
my  hearty  thanks. 

"  The   conduct  of  the  vindicator  of  die  "  Essays,"  from  objec- 
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*  Essays  on  tho  principUfB  of  Momlity  and  Natural  RoUgion,  by  L^rd 
Kaimef*. 
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lions  made  against  them,  seems  to  be  very  odd.  Many  things  are 
produced  from  Calvin,  and  several  Calvinistic  writers,  to  dtjtcnd 
what  is  not  objected  against.  Elisbook  is  almost  wholly  taken  up 
about  tliat,  which  is  notliinji;  to  the  pm'pose  ;  purliiips  only  to  amuse 
and  blind  the  common  people.  According  to  your  proposal,  I  hiive 
drawn  up  something,  slating  the  dilicrence  between  my  iiypothesis, 
and  that  of  the  Essays ;  which  I  have  seni  to  you,  to  be  jiriuied  in 
Scotland,  if  it  be  diought  best ;  or  to  be  disposed  of  as  you  tiiink 
proper.f  I  have  written  it  in  a  letter  to  you  :  and  it"  it  be  publish- 
ed, it  may  be  as  "  A  letter  from  me  to  a  minister  in  Scotland." 
Lord  Kaimes's  notion  of  God's  deceiving  mnnkind,  by  a  kind  of  in- 
vincible or  natural  instinct  or  feeling,  leading  them  to  supj)ose,  that 
lliey  have  a  liberty  of  Contingence  and  Self-determination  of  Hilly 
in  order  to  make  them  believe  themselves  and  others  worihy  to 
be  blamed  or  praised  for  what  they  do,  is  a  strange  notion  indeed ; 
and  it  is  hard  for  me  to  conjecture,  what  his  views  could  be,  in 
publishing  sucii  things  to  the  world. 

"  However,  by  what  I  have  heard,  some  others  seem  to  be  so 
far  of  the  same  mind,  that  tliey  think,  that  if  it  be  really  true,  that 
there  is  no  self-determining  power  in  the  will,  as  opiK)sed  to  any 
such  moral  necessity,  as  I  speak  of,  consisting  in  a  certain  connex- 
ion between  motives  and  volitions,  it  is  of  mischievous  tendency  to 
say  any  diing  of  it ;  and  that  it  is  best  tliat  the  truth  in  this  matter 
should  not  be  known,  by  any  means.  I  cannot  but  be  of  an  ex- 
tremely different  mind.  On  die  contrary,  I  think  that  the  notion  of 
Liberty,  consisting  in  a  Contingent  self-determination  of  the  fVill^ 
as  necessary  to  the  morality  of  men's  dispositions  and  actions,  is 
almost  inconceivably  pernicious  ;  and  that  the  contrary  truth  is  one 
of  the  most  important  truths  of  moral  philosophy,  that  ever  was  dis- 
cussed, and  most  necessary  to  be  known  ;  and  that  for  want  of  it, 
those  schemes  of  morality  and  religion,  which  are  a  kind  of  Infidel 
schemes,  entirely  diverse  from  the  virtue  and  religion  of  the  Bible, 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with,  and  subversive  of,  the  main  things 
belonging  to  tlie  gospel  scheme,  have  so  vastly  and  so  long  pre- 
vailed, and  have  stood  in  such  strength.  And  1  Uiink,  whoever 
imagines  tliat  he,  or  any  body  else,  shall  ever  see  the  doctrines  of 
grace  effectually  maintained  against  these  adversaries,  till  the  truUi 
in  this  matter  be  settled,  imagines  a  vain  thing.  For,  allow  diese 
adversaries  what  they  maintain  in  Uiis  point,  and  I  think  they  have 
strict  demonstration  against  us.  And  not  only  have  these  errors  a 
most  pernicious  influence,  in  die  ])ul)lic  religious  controversies,  that 
are  maintained  in  die  world  ;  but  such  sort  of  notions  have  a  more 
fatal  influence  many  ways,  on  the  minds  of  all  ranks,  in  all  trans- 
actions between  God  and  dielr  souls.     The  longer  1  live,  and  die 
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more  I  have  to  do  with  the  souls  of  men,  in  the  work  of  the  minis- 
try, the  more  1  see  of  this.  Notions  of  this  sort  are  one  of  the 
main  hindrances  of  the  success  of  the  preaching  of  the  word,  and 
oilier  means  of  grace,  in  the  conversion  of  sinners.  This  especial- 
ly appears,  when  the  minds  of  sinners  are  affected  with  some  con- 
cern ibr  their  souls,  and  they  are  stirred  up  to  seek  their  salvation. 
Nothing  is  more  necessary  for  men,  in  such  circumstances,  than 
thorough  conviction  and  humiliation  ;  tiian  that  their  consciences 
should  be  properly  convinced  of  their  real  guilt  and  sinfulness  in 
the  sight  of  God,  and  their  deserving  of  his  wrath.  But  who  is 
there,  that  has  had  experience  of  the  work  of  a  minister,  in  dealing 
with  souls  in  .such  circumstances,  that  does  not  find  that  the  thing,  tliat 
mainly  |)rcvents  this,  is  men's  excusing  themselves  with  their  own 
inability,  and  die  moral  necessity  of  those  things,  wherein  their  ex- 
recJing  guilt  and  si)ifulness  in  the  sight  of  Crod,  most  fundamental- 
ly jukI  mainly  consist :  such  as,  living  trom  day  to  day,  without  one 
spark  of  true  love  to  the  God  of  infmite  gloiy,  and  the  Fountain  of  all 
good ;  thnir  having  greater  complacency,  in  tlie  litde  vile  things  of 
this  world,  than  in  him;  their  living  in  a  rejection  of  Christ,  with 
nil  his  glorious  benefits  and  dying  love ;  and  after  all  the  exhibition 
of  his  glory  and  grace,  having  their  hearts  still  as  cold  as  a  stone 
tox^ards  llim  ;  and  their  living  in  such  ingratitude,  for  that  infinite 
mercy  of  his  laying  down  his  life  for  sinners.  They,  it  may  be, 
think  of  some  hisianccs  of  lewd  behaviour,  lying,  dishonesty,  in- 
temperance, profancness,  etc.  But  the  grand  principles  of  iniqui- 
ty, cop.stantly  a!)i(ling  and  reigning,  from  whence  all  proceeds,  are 
all  overloi)ked.  Coiiscience  does  not  condemn  them  for  those 
thinas,  bcrauso  ih^y  cannot  love.  God  of  thrniselvcjf,  tliey  cannot  4c- 
lirvc  of  thcmsr.lvcs,  and  the  like.  They  rather  lay  the  blame  of 
these  thiiijrs,  and  ihi^ir  other  reigning  wicked  dis]X)sitions  of  heart, 
to  God,  and  secrotly  charge  him  wiUi  all  the  blame.  These  things 
are  vvvy  much,  tor  want  of  being  thoroughly  instructed,  in  tliat 
groat  and  important  truth,  t/ut(  a  had  toill,  or  an  evil  disposition  of 
hearty  itself,  is  ivirkednv^s.  It  is  wickedness,  in  its  ver}'  being,  na- 
ture and  essence,  and  not  merely  the  occasion  of  it,  or  the  deter- 
mining influence,  that  it  was  at  first  owing  to.  Some,  it  may  be, 
will  say,*'  thoy  own  it  is  their  fault  that  they  have  so  bad  a  heart,  that 
tli»iy  have  no  love  to  God,  no  true  faidi  in  Christ,  no  gratitude  to 
him,  because  they  have  been  careless  and  slothful  in  times  past, 
and  have  not  used  means  to  obtain  a  better  heart,  as  they  should 
liave  done."  And  it  may  be,  they  are  taught,  "  that  they  are  to 
blame  for  their  wickedness  of  heart,  because  they,  as  it  were, 
brought  it  on  diemsclves,  in  Adam,  by  the  sin  which  he  voluntarily 
committed,  which  sin  is  justly  charged  to  their  account ;"  which 
perhaps  they  do  not  deny.  But  how  far  are  diese  things  from  be- 
ing a  proper  ccmviction  of  their  wickedness,  in  their  enmity  to  God 
and  Christ.     To  be  convinced  of  tlie  sin  of  something  that,  lonj; 
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ago,  was  the  occasion  of  llieir  enmity  to  God  ;  and  to  be  convinced 
of  the  wickedness  of  the  enmity  itself;  are  quite  two  things.  And 
if  sinners,  under  some  awakening,  find  the  exercise  of  corruption  of 
heart,  as  it  appears  in  a  great  many  ways ;  in  their  meditations, 
prayers,  and  other  rehgious  duties,  and  on  occasion  of  their  fiears  of 
hell,  etc.  etc.  ;  still,  this  notion  of  their  inabihty  to  help  it,  excusing 
them,  will  keep  them  iroin  proper  conviction  of  sin  herein.  Fears 
of  hell  tend  to  convince  men  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  But 
then,  when  tliey  find  how  hard  their  hearts  are,  and  how  far  from 
a  proper  sensibility  and  affection  in  diings  of  religion ;  they  are  kept 
from  properly  condemnmg  themselves  lor  it,  from  the  moral  neces' 
sitifj  or  inability,  which  attends  it.  For  the  very  notion  of  hard- 
ness of  heart,  implies  moral  inability.  The  harder  the  heart  is,  the 
more  dead  is  it  in  sin,  and  the  more  unable  to  exert  good  afTec^tions 
and  acts.  Thus  the  strength  of  sin,  is  made  the  excuse  for  sin. 
And  thus  I  have  knowTi  many  under  fears  of  hell,  justifying,  or  ex- 
cusing, tliemselves,  at  least  implicitly,  in  horrid  workings  of  enmity 
against  God,  in  blasphemous  thoughts,  etc. 

"  It  is  of  great  importance,  that  they,  that  are  seeking  tlieir  sal- 
vation, should  be  brought  oflF from  all  dependence  on  their  own  right- 
eousness :  but  these  notions  above  all  things  prevent  it.  They  jus- 
tify themselves,  in  the  sincerity  of  their  endeavours.  They  say  to 
themselves,  that  they  do  what  diey  can ;  they  take  great  pains ;  and 
though  there  be  great  imperfection  in  what  they  do,  and  many  evil 
workings  of  heart  arise,  yet  these  they  cannot  help  :  here  moral  ne- 
cessity, or  inability,  comes  in  as  an  excuse.  Things  of  this  kind 
have  visibly  been  the  main  hindrance  of  the  true  humiliation  and 
conversion  of  sinners,  in  die  times  of  awakening,  that  have  been  in 
this  land,  every  where,  in  all  parts,  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve, in  very  many  places.  When  the  gospel  is  preached,  and  its 
offers,  and  invitations,  and  motives,  most  powerfully  urged,  and  some 
hearts  stand  out,  here  is  their  strong  hold,  their  sheet-anchor* 
Were  it  not  for  this,  they  would  eitlier  comply ;  or  their  hearts 
would  condemn  them,  for  their  horrid  guilt  in  not  complying.  And 
if  the  law  of  God  be  preached  in  its  strictness  and  spirituality, 
yet  conscience  is  not  properly  convinced  by  it.  They  justify  them- 
selves with  their  inabHily  ;  and  the  design  and  end  of  the  law,  as  a 
school-master,  to  fit  them  for  Christ,  is  defeated.  Thus  both  the 
law  and  the  gospel  are  prevented  from  having  their  proper  eflfect. 

"  The  doctrine  of  a  Self-determinini:;  Will,  as  the  ground  of  all 
moral  good  and  evil,  tends  to  prevent  any  proper  exercises  of 
faith  in  God  and  Christ,  in  the  affair  of  our  salvation,  as  it  tendg 
to  prevent  all  dependence  upon  them.  For,  instead  of  this,  it  teaches 
a  kind  of  absolute  independence  on  all  those  things,  that  are  of  chief 
importance  in  this  affair;  our  righteousness  depending  originally 
on  our  own  acts,  as  self-determined.  Thus  our  own  holiness  is 
from  ourselves,  as  its  determining  cause,  and  its  original  and  high^ 
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est  source.  And  as  for  impiilcd  rig;htcoiisness,  tliat  should  have 
anv  merit  at  als  in  it,  to  be  sure,  tliere  can  be  no  such  thing. 
For  sell'-delennination  is  necessary  to  prarsc  and  merit.  But 
wiuil  is  ini})uteil  Iroin  another  is  not  from  our  seU-deiermination 
or  action.  And  truly,  ni  tliis  scheme,  man  is  not  dept^ndent  on 
God;  bm  God  is  ratlicr  dej.eiidenl  on  man  in  this  afiair :  for 
he  onlv  r)|)craies  conbiMjiientiady  m  acts,  in  which  he  depends  on 
what  he  se«;s  we  deiermme,  and  do  first. 

'* 'I'he  nature  of  true  failli  unjK.i-s  a  disposition,  to  give  all  the 
glor}'  of  our  sahation  to  God  and  (.mist.  Hut  tliis  notion  is  incon- 
sistent with  it,  tor  it  in  eiilct  t::ives  die  j;iory  wholly  to  man. 
For  thiit  is  the  very  doctrines  tiiai  is  tau«;;ht,  that  the  merit  and 
praise  is  his,  wiiose  is  the  ori*i;iiia]  and  erfci  lual  determination  of 
the  praiseworthy  deed.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  1  think  it  must  be  a 
miraclf,  if  ever  \nn\  are  converted,  that  have  imbibed  such  no- 
tions as  these,  and  are  under  their  influence  in  their  religious 

concerns. 

"  Yea,  these  notions  tend  elleciually  to  prevent  men's  ever  seek- 
ine;  after  conversion,  with  any  earnestness.  It  is  manifest,  tliat 
men  never  will  be  m  earnest  in  this  matter,  till  their  consciences 
are  awakened,  and  dicy  are  made  sensible  of  God's  anger,  and 
tlieir  danger  of  suffering  the  terrible  effects  of  it.  But  that  stu- 
pidity, which  is  opposed  to  this  awakenhig,  is  upheld  chiefly  by  diese 
two  tiilnj;s :  llieir  insensibility  of  their  guiU,    in  what  is  past,  and 

resent ;  iind  their   flattering   themselves,    as   to  what  is    future. 

'hese  notions  of  liberty  of  iiidiflerence,  contingence,  and  self-de- 
termination, as  essential  to  guilt  or  merit,  tend  to  preclude  all  sense 
of  any  gr(?at  cuilt  for  past  or  present  wickedness.  As  has  been  ob- 
served already,  all  wickedness  of  heart  is  excused,  as  what,  in  it- 
self considered,  brings  no  i;:uilt.  And  all  diat  the  conscience  has 
to  recur  to,  to  find  any  2;uilt,  is  the  first  wrong  determination 
of  the  will,  ill  some  bad  conduct,  before  that  wickedness  of  heart 
existed,  that  was  the  occasion  of  introducing  or  confirming  it. 
Which  determination  arose  contingently  from  a  state  of  indifference. 
And  how  small  a  matter  does  this  at  once  bring  men's  guilt  to, 
when  all  the  main  tliin^is,  wherein  Uieir  wickedness  consists,  are 
passed  over.  And  indeed  die  more  these  principles  are  pursued, 
the  more  and  more  must  guilt  vanish,  t'dlat  last  it  couies  to  nothing, 
as  may  easily  be  sliown. 

"And  \\itli  respect  to  self-flattery  and  presumption,  as  to  what  is 
future,  noihini!:  can  jK)ssibly  be  eoneeived  more  directly  tending  to 
it,  than  a  notion  of  a  liberty,  at  all  times  possessed,  consisting  in  a 
power  to  deiermine  one's  own  will  to  good  or  evil ;  which  implies  a 
power  men  have,  at  all  times,  to  determine  them  to  repent  and 
turn  to  God.  And  what  can  more  effectually  encourage  the  sinner^ 
in  present  delays  and  neglects,  and  embolden  him  to  go  on  in  sin, 
in  a  presumption  of  having  his  own  salvadon  at  all  times  at  his  com- 
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mand  ?  And  this  notion  of  self-dcterniination  and  self-depondcncCj 
tends  to  prevent,  or  enervate,  all  prayer  to  God  for  converting 
grace ;  for  why  should  men  earnestly  cry  to  God  for  his  grace, 
to  determine  tlieir  hearts  to  that,  which  they  must  he  determined 
to  of  diemselves.  And  indeed  it  destroys  the  very  notion  of  con- 
version itself.  There  can  properly  he  no  such  thing,  or  any 
thing  akin  to  what  the  scripture  speaks  of  con\  (?rsion,  renova- 
tion of  the  heart,  regeneration,  etc.  if  growing  g(X)d,  hy  a  num- 
ber of  self-determined  acts,  are  all  that  is  required,  or  to  be  ex- 
pected. 

"  Excuse  me,  Sir,  for  trouhling  you  with  so  nuich  on  this  head. 
I  speak  from  tliC  fulness  of  my  heart,  ^''hat  I  liave  long  seen  of 
die  dreadful  consequences  of  \\u'<n'  prevah^it  notions  every  where, 
and  what  I  am  convinced  will  sUii  I  jo  iiieir  consequeti.^cs  >o  Ion  2,  as 
they  continue  to  prevail,  tills  me  with  concern.  1  therefore  wish 
thiit  the  affair  were  more  tlioroughly  looked  into,  and  searched  to 
th<^  very  bottom. 

"I  have  reserved  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  also  of  my  other  to 
you,  dated  July  25,  intending  to  send  them  to  iMr.  Burr,  to  he  by 
him  conveyed,  by  die  way  of  Nciw-Vork  or  Piiiladolphia.  Look- 
ing on  these  letters  as  of  special  importance,  1  send  duplicates,  lest 
one  copy  should  fail.  The  pacquet,  in  which  I  inclose  this,  I  cover 
to  Mr.  Gillies,  and  send  to  Boston,  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hyslop,  to  be 
conveyed  to  Mr.  Gillies.  But  yet  have  desired  him,  if  he  has  a 
more  direct  opportunity,  to  convey  the  pacquet  to  Edinburch,  hy  the 
way  of  London,  dien  to  put  a  wrapper  over  the  whole,  inscribed  to 
you;  and  to  wiite  to  you,  desiring  you  to  break  open  the  pacquet, 
and  take  out  die  letters  which  belong  to  you. 

"  You  will  sen.  Sir,  someUiiug  of  our  sorrowful  state,  on  this  side 
of  ttie  water,  by  my  letter  to  Mr.  M'Culloch.  O,  Sir,  pray  for  us  ; 
and  pray  in  particular,  for 

"  Your  affectionate  and  obliged 

"  Friend  and  brother, 

'*  Jon  \tiian  Kdwaros."' 
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Death  of  President  Burr. — His  character. — Mr.  Edwards  cho* 
8en  his  successor. — Letters  of  Mrs.  Burr., — To  a  gentleman  in 
Scotland — To  a  gentleman  in  Boston — 7'o  her  Mother. — Ijet- 
ter  of  Mr.  Edwards^  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College. — Letter  of 
Mrs.  Burr,  to  her  father. — I  After  to  Dr.  Bellamy. — Council 
dismiss  Mr.  Edxoards. — Inauguration  as  President. — First 
Sermon  at  Princeton. — Sickness. — Death. — Letter  of  Dr.  Ship^ 
prn. — letters  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  and  of  her  daughter,  to  Mrs, 
tiurr. — Death  of  Mrs.  Burr. — Death  of  Mrs.  Edivards. 

The  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  the  College  at  Princeton, 
and  the  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Edwards,  died,  on  the  24ih  of  Septem- 
ber, 1757,  two  days  belore  the  public  Commencement.     He  was 
a  native  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut,  was  bom  in   1716,  and  waa 
graduated  at  Yale  College,  in  1735.     In  1738,  he  was  ordained, 
as  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  C/hurch  at  Newark.     In  1748,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  President  of  the  College,  as  successor  to 
Mr.  Dickinson.     Tiiough  possessed  of  a  slender  and  delicate  con- 
blitnlion,  he  joined,  to  uncommon  talents  for  the  dispatch  of  business, 
a  constancy  of  mind,  that  commonly  secured  to  him  success.     The 
flourishing  slate  of  ibe  College,  at  the  time  of  his  de:»th,  was  chief- 
\y  owing  to  his  great  and  assiduous  exertions.     Until  the  autumn 
of  1755,  he  discharged  the  duties,  both  of  President  and  Pastor  of 
the  Church.*     Mr.  Burr  was  greatly  respected,  in  every  station 
and  relation  of  life.     He  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  talents,  of 
sound,  practical  good  sense,  of  unimpeachable  integrity,  and  of  ar- 
dent piety.     Polished  in  his  manners,  he  had  uncommon  powers 
in  conversation,  and  jvossessed  the  happy  art,  of  inspiring  all  around 
him  with  cheerfulness.     As  a  reasoner,  he  was  clear  and   solid ; 
and   as  a  preacher,   animated,  judicious,  fei-vent  and  successful. 
He  had  warm  atfeclions,   was  greatly   endeared  to  his  family  and 
friends,  and  was  open,  fair  and  honoinnble,  in  all  his  intercourse 
with  mankind.     Dining  the  |)erio(l  of  his  Presidency,  he  secured 
the  high  esteem  and  eoMfidence  of  all,  uho  wore  interested  in  the 
College. — In  the  latter  part  of  .July,  or  the  beginning  of  August, 
being  in  a  low  state  of  health,  he  made  a  rapid  and  exhausting  vi- 
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ait  to  Stockbridge,  in  a  verj'  hot,  sultry  season.  He  soon  returned 
to  Princeton,  and  went  imnieiliately  to  Elizabethtown  ;  where,  on 
the  19tl)  of  August,  he  made  an  attempt,  before  the  Legislature, 
to  procure  the  legal  exemption  of  tlie  students  from  niilitury  duty. 
On  tlie  21st,  at  Newark,  being  much  indisposed,  he  preached  an 
extemporaneous  funeral  sermon,  in  consequence  of  a  death  in  the 
family  of  his  successor.  He  then  returned  to  Princeton,  and,  in  a 
few  days,  went  to  Philadelphia,  on  the  business  of  the  C/ollege. 
On  tlie  way,  his  disorder  took  the  form  of  an  intermittent  fever. 
On  bis  return,  he  learned  that  his  Iriend,  Governor  Belcher,  died 
at  Elizabetlitown,  on  the  31st  of  August,  and  tliat  he  had  he.trn  (1«  sig- 
nated,  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon.  His  wife,  percci.:^'  iiis  in- 
creasing illness,  besought  him  to  spare  himself,  ana  d(.('hii(;  the  un- 
dertaking ;  but  he  felt  himself  bound,  if  possible,  to  perlorm  it. 
Having  devoted  the  afternoon  of  Sept.  2d,  to  the  task  of  preparing 
the  sermon,  in  tlie  midst  of  a  high  fever,  which  was  succeeded  by 
delirium  in  the  night,  he  rode  tlie  next  day  to  Elizabethtown,  about 
forty  iniles,  and,  on  the  4th,  in  a  state  of  extreme  languor  and  ex- 
haustion, when  it  was  obvious  to  every  one,  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  confined  to  a  sick  bed,  he  with  great  diiliculty  preached  the 
sermon.  He  returned  to  Princeton  the  following  day ;  and  his 
disorder  immediately  assumed  the  character  of  a  fixed  and  violent 
fever,  seated  on  the  nerves.     At  the  approach  of  death,  that  gos- 

Gil,  which  he  had  preached  to  others,  gave  him  unfailing  support. 
e  was  patient  and  resigned,  and  cheered  with  the  liveliest  hope 
of  a  happy  immortality. 

The  Corporation  of  the  College  met,  two  days  after  his  death, 
and  on  the  same  day  made  choice  of  Mr.  Edwards,  as  his  successor. 
Some  of  the  circumstances,  connected  with  the  sickness  and 
deatli  of  her  husband,  are  alluded  to  in  tlie  following  letter  from 
Mrs.  Burr,  to  a  gentleman  hi  Scotland,  written  soon  after  Mr. 
Burr's  decease. 

"  Honoured  Sir, 

"  I  flatter  myself  I  shall  not  be  thought  intrusive,  if  I  acknow- 
ledge, in  a  few  lines,  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  in  August,  to 
mj  late  dear  husband,  which  reached  me,  after  he  w  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  mortal  things.  The  affectionate  regnrd  that  you  ex- 
press for  one,  who  was  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life,  was  extreme-^ 
ly  affecting  to  me ;  nor  can  I  forgive  myself,  if  I  neglect  to  ac- 
knowledge it,  in  terms  of  lively  gratitude.  Vou,  Sir,  had  a  large 
share,  witli  me,  in  that  dear  good  mnn's  heait,  which  he  often  ex- 
pressed, with  the  warmest  affection.  I  tliought  it  might  not  he  im- 
proper, to  lay  your  letter  before  the  Trustees,  as  they  were  then 
convened,  and  it  chiefly  concerned  the  College ;  and  dien  1  sent  it 
to  my  honoured  fattier,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  who  is  chosen  to 
succeed  my  dear  husband  ;  w^hich,  I  hope,  wijl  be  grateful  to  tlie 


esi  rcgvd 

■   nftnlh»    ^ 


frifnds  of  the  College,  in  Stotljind.  I  bere  inclose  >-ou.  Sir,! 
lasl  attempt,  my  dear  Imsband  made,  lo  serrc  God  in  {tublkv  « 
do  good  to  his  iellaw=creaiures — a  Senuoa,  that  he  preacht 
the  funeral  olour  late  exrelleni  Governor,  You  will  noi  i* ' 
strunge,  if  it  has  iirperfectious ;  whon  I  lell  you,  thai  oU  be  v 
OD  tlie  subject,  was  done  in  a  pan  of  one  afwmoon  snd  evci 
when  lie  had  a  vioteat  fever  on  him,  and  the  niiole  iiigfat  a 
WBS  irrational. 

"  Give  me  leave  to  beg  an  interest  in  your  prayers,  at  thn  i) 
of  Gr-ice,  for  a  poor,  disconsolate  widow,  and  two  raU>erlea  (*■ 
phans.     Please  to  present,  with  great  respect,  my  Idndesi  rcgvd 
to  your  lady  and  daughters. 
"  1  am,  honoured  Sir, 

"  Your  inost  obliged  and  humble  sen'ant, 

"  KsTHEK   Btn 

The  two  following  extracts  from  letters,  written  soon  ofier  At  ' 
denih  of  Mr.  Burr,  will  show  the  strength  of  her  own  reelto^u 
well  as  her  religious  sentiments,  and  the  exercises  of  her  faewt 
The  iirst  is  from  a  lettec  lo  a  near  friend  of  ihe  liunilj.  In  Bosioa. 

"Your  most  kind  letter  of  condolence  gave  ine  inespressible  d^ 
light,  and,  at  tli<!  same  lime,  set  open  afiesli  ali  ilie  aveiiuo  of 
grief,  and  again  probed  tlie  deep  wound  death  has  given  me.  ilj 
loss — Shall  I  attempt  to  say,  how  great  my  loss  i»— G«kI  obIv  tm 
know — And  to  liitn  alone,  would  I  carry  my  eoinplaint. — liideM 
Sir',  [  have  lost  all  tltai  was,  or  could  he  desrmhl<?,  in  a  (!ieana& 
— ]  have  losi  ull,  that  ever  I  set  my  heart  ou  in  ib'is  nvrld, — I  UMi 
not  enlarge,  on  iJie  innumerable  amiable  qualities  of  ray  late  dOH 
husband,  lo  one  thai  tvas  so  well  acquainted   n-iih   him,  as  mt 

were  ;  however  pleasing  it  rs  to  me,  to  dwell  on  them. HmI  vK 

God  supported  me,  by  those  two  considerations ;  first,  by  shonw 
the  riglJt  he  has  to  his  oivn  creatures,  to  dispose  of  them  when,  ui 
in  what  maiuier  he  pleases ;  and  secondly,  by  ennhling;  mc  to  folio* 
him  beyond  ibe  gi  ave,  into  the  eternal  world,  and  there  lo  riw 
him,  in  unspeakable  glory  and  happiness,  freed  (mm  oU  an  ^ 
sorrow ;  ]  should,  long  before  this,  have  been  sunk  ftmonc  Ik 
dead,  and  been  covered  witli  die  clods  of  the  vallc-y^r— God  to 
wise  ends,  in  all  lliat  he  doth.  This  diiiig  did  not  vome  tipoii  w 
by  chaitce ;  and  I  rejoice,  diat  I  am  in  die  hatiils  of  such  ■  Goi" 

The  other  is  from  a  letter  to  her  mother,  dait-il  at  PrincMn 
Oct.  7,  1757.     After  giving  some  ncroiint  of  Mr.  Bttrr's  da 

and  reprosenting  the  sense  she  had  of  iIih  grcauiuta  of  the  I 
which  slic  and  ber  children  had  susliiintjd  ;  she  ivritus  n 
lowing  words : 

"No  dotihi,  dear  madam,  it  will  be  some  comfpri  toyouiod 
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tliat  God  has  not  utterly  forsaken,  although  he  has  cast  clown.  I 
would  speak  it  to  the  glory  dl  God's  name,  that  I  tliink  he  has,  hi 
an  uncommon  degree,  ch^f  ovcred  himself  to  be  an  all-siuiicient 
God,  a  full  fountain  of  all  good.  Although  all  streams  were  cut  oir,}et 
die  fountain  is  left  full. — 1  think  I  liuve  heen  enabled  to  cast  my 
care  upon  him,  and  have  found  great  peace  and  cahnness  in  my  nnnd, 
such  as  this  world  cannot  givt^  nor  take. — 1  liavx*  had  uiiconunon 
freedom,  and  nearness  to  the  throne  of  grace.  God  has  st'cmod 
sensibly  near,  in  such  a  snpporthig  and  comfortable  manner,  ili^r  I 
tliink  I  have  never  experienced  tlie  like.  Go'l  has  helped  me  to 
review  my  past  and  present  mercies,  wiUi  some  heart-atiecting  de- 
gree of  thankfulness. 

"  I  think  God  has  given  me  such  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  uncertainty  of  all  sublunary  enjoy nuMils,  as  I  never  had 
before.  The  world  vanishes  out  of  mv  sijrlit !  Heavenlv  and  eter- 
nal  things  appear  nuich  more  real  and  important,  than  ever  before. 
1  feel  myself  to  be  under  much  greater  obligations  to  be  the  I.x)r(rs, 
than  before  this  sore  affliction. — The  way  of  salvation,  by  faitji  in 
Jesus  Christ,  has  appeared  more  clear  and  excellejit ;  and  I  have 
been  constrained  to  venture  my  all  upon  him  ;  and  have  found 
great  peace  of  soul,  in  what  I  hope  have  been  the  actings  of  faith. 
Some  parts  of  the  Psalms  have  been  very  comforting  and  refresh- 
ing to  my  S9ul. — I  hope  God  has  helped  me  to  eye  his  hand,  in  this 
awful  dispensation ;  and  to  see  the  hifmite  right  he  has  to  his  own, 
and  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases. 

"  Tlius,  dear  madam,  I  have  given  you  some  broken  hints  of  the 
exercises  and  supjwrts  of  my  mind,  since  the  death  of  him,  whose 
memory  and  example  will  ever  be  precious  to  me  as  my  own  life. 
O,  dear  madam  !  I  doubt  not  but  I  have  your,  and  my  honoured 
father's  prayers,  daily,  for  me  ;  but,  gi\e  me  leave  to  entreat  you 
both,  to  request  earnestly  of  the  liOrd,  that  1  may  never  despise 
his  chastenings,  nor  faint  luider  this  his  severe  stroke ;  of  which  1  am 
sensible  there  is  great  danger,  if  God  should  only  deny  me  the 
supports,  that  he  has  hitherto  graciously  granted. 

"O,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  conduct  myself  so,  as  to  bring  dishonour 
on  my  God,  and  the  religion  which  I  profess  !  No,  rather  let  me 
die  this  moment,  than  be  left  to  bring  dishonour  on  God's  h«)ly 
name. — I  am  overcome — 1  must  conclude,  with  once  more  beg- 
ging, diat,  as  my  dear  parents  remember  themselves,  they  would 
not  forget  their  greatly  afflicted  daughter,  (now  a  lonely  widow,) 
nor  her  fatherless  children. — My  duty  to  my  ever  dear  and  hon- 
oured parents,  and  love  to  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
"  From,  dear  madam, 

"  Your  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter, 

"Esther  Burr." 

'*Thb  news  of  his  appointment  to  the  Presidency,"  says  Dr. 
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Hopkins,  "  was  quite  unexpected,  and  not  a  little  surprising,  to  Wn 
Edvvards.  He  looked  on  hiuiselj*,  in  many  respects,  so  unqualified 
for  that  business,  that  he  wondered,  that  gentlemen  of  so  good  judg- 
ment, and  so  well  acquainted  with  him,  as  he  knew  some  of  the 
Trustees  wen?,  should  think  of  him  lor  that  place.  He  had  manf 
objections,  in  his  own  mind,  against  undertaking  the  business,  both 
from  his  unfitness,  and  his  particular  circumstances ;  yet  could  not 
certainly  determine,  that  it  was  not  his  duty  to  accept  it.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  of  a  letter,  which  he  wrote  to  tlie  Trustees,  will 
give  the  reader  a  view  of  his  sentiments  and  exercises,  oh  this  oc- 
casion, as  well  as  of  the  great  designs  he  was  deeply  engaged  in, 
and  zealously  prosecuting." 

"  Stockhridge,  Oct.  19,  1757, 
**  Rev.  and  Hon.  Gentlkmen, 

"  I  was  not  a  little  surprisoil,  on  receiving  the  unexpected  noticet 
of  your  having  made  choice  of  me,  to  succeed  the  late  President 
Burr,  as  the  Head  of  Nassr.u  Hall. — I  am  much  in  doubt,  whether 
I  am  called  to  undertake  the  business,  which  you  iiave  done  me 
the  unmerited  honour  to  choose  me  for. — If  some  regard  may  be 
had  to  my  outward  comfort,  I  might  mention  tlie  many  incx)nven- 
ienccs,  and  great  detriment,  which  may  be  sustained,  by  my  re- 
moving, with  my  numerous  family,  so  far  from  all  the  estate  1  have- 
in  the  world,  (without  any  prosi)ect  of  disposing  of  it,  under  pre- 
sent circumstances,  but  with  great  loss,)  now  when  we  have  scarcely 
j^ol  over  the  trouble  and  damage,  sustained  by  our  removal  from 
NonhamptOii,  and  have  but  just  begun  to  have  our  affairs  in  a  com- 
fortable situation,  for  a  subsistence  in  this  place ;  and  the  expense 
I  must  immediately  bo  at,  to  put  myscjlf  into  circumstances,  tolera- 
bly comporting  with  the  needful  sup])orl  of  the  honours  of  the  of- 
dvM  I  am  invited  to  ;  which  will  not  well  consist  witli  my  ability. 

"  Hut  this  is  not  my  main  objection. •The  chief  difficulties  in  ray 
mind,  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  in)portant  and  arduous  office,  are 
th:NO  two :  First,  my  own  defects,  unfitting  me  for  such  an  under- 
taking, many  of  which  arc  gener:dly  known  ;  beside  others,  of  which 
my  own  heart  is  conscious. — I  have  a  constitution,  in  many  re- 
spects peculiarly  unhappy,  attended  with  flaccid  solids,  vapid,  siay 
and  scarce  fluids,  and  a  low  tide  of  spirits ;  often  Dccasioning  a  kind 
ofchildisli  weakness  and  contemptihleness  of  speech,  presence,  and 
demoanor,  witii  a  disagreeable  dulness  and  stiffiiess,  much  unfit- 
ting me  for  conversation,  but  more  especinlly  for  the  governme'U  of 
a  college. — This  makes  me  shrink  at  the  thoughts  of  taking  upon 
me,  in  tlie  decline  of  life,  such  a  new  and  great  business,  attended 
wiili  such  a  multiplicity  of  cares,  and  requiring  such  a  degree  of  ac- 
tivity, alertness,  and  spirit  of  government ;  especially  as  succeeding 
one  so  remarkably  well  qualified  in  these  respects,  giving  occns'on  to 
every  one  to  remark  t^e  wide  difference.  ^  I  am  also  deficient  is 
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some  parts  of  learning,  particularly  in  Algebra,  and  the  higher  parts  of 
Mathematics,  and  in  the  Greek  Classics  pmy  Greek  learning  haring 
been  chiefly  in  the  New  Testament. — ^The  other  thing  is  this ;  that  my 
engaging  in  this  business  will  not  well  consist  witii  those  views,  and 
that  course  of  employ  in  my  study,  which  have  long  engaged  and 
swallowed  up  my  mind,  and  been  the  chief  entertainment  and  de- 
light of  my  life. 

"  And  here,  honoured  Sirs,  (emboldened,  by  tlie  testimony  I  have 
now  received  of  your  unmerited  esteem,  to  rely  on  your  candour,) 
I  will  with  freedom  open  myself  to  you. 

"  My  method  of  study,  from  my  first  beginning  the  work  of  the 
ministiy,  has  been  very  much  by  writing ;  applying  myself,  in  diis 
way,  to  improve  every  important  hint ;  pursuing  the  clue  to  my  ut- 
most, when  any  thing  in  reading,  meditation,  or  conversation,  has 
been  suggested  to  my  mind,  that  seemed  to  promise  light,  in  any 
weighty  point ;  thus  penning  what  appeared  to  me  my  best  thoughts, 
on  innumerable  subjects,  for  my  own  benefit. — ^The  longer  I  prose- 
cuted my  studies,  in  this  method,  the  more  habitual  it  became,  and 
the  more  pleasant  and  profitable  I  found  it. — ^The  farther  I  travelled 
in  this  way,  the  more  and  wider  the  field  opened,  which  has  occa- 
sioned my  laying  out  many  things  in  my  mind,  to  do  in  this  manner, 
if  God  should  spare  my  life,  which  my  heart  hath  been  much  upon ; 
particularly  many  things  against  most  of  the  prevailing  errors  of  the 
present  day,  which  I  cannot  with  any  patience  see  maintained,  (to 
the  utter  subverting  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,)  with  so  high  a  hand, 
and  90  long  continued  a  triumph,  with  so  litde  control,  when  it  ap- 
pears so  evident  to  me,  diat  there  is  truly  no  foundation  for  any  of 
this  glorying  and  insult.  I  have  already  published  something  on 
one  of  the  main  points  in  dispute  between  the  Arminians  and  Cal- 
%inists :  and  have  it  in  view,  God  willing,  (as  I  have  already  signi- 
fied to  the  public,)  in  like  manner  to  consider  all  the  odier  contro- 
verted points,  and  have  done  much  towards  a  preparation  for  it. — 
But  beside  these,  I  have  had  on  my  mind  and  heart,  (which  I  long 
ago  began,  not  with  any  view  to  publication,)  a  great  work,  which  1 
call  a  History  of  the  Work  of  Redemption,  a  body  of  divinity  in  an 
entire  new  mediod,  being  Uiro wn  into  the  form  of  a  history;  consi- 
dering the  afiair  of  Christian  Theology,  as  die  whole  of  it^  in  each 
part,  stands  in  reference  to  the  great  work  of  redemption  by  Jesus 
Christ ;  which  I  suppose  to  be,  of  all  others,  the  grand  design  of 
God,  and  the  summum  and  ultimum  of  all  die  divine  operations  and 
decrees  ;  particularly  considering  all  parts  of  die  grand  scheme,  in 
their  historical  order. — ^The  order  of  dieir  existence,  or  Uieir  being 
brought  forth  to  view,  in  the  course  of  divine  dis[)ensations,  or  die 
wonderful  series  of  successive  acts  and  events ;  beginning  from 
eternity,  and  descending  from  thence  to  the  great  work  and  succes- 
sive dispensations  of  the  infinitely  wise  God,  in  ume,  considering  the 
chief  events  coming  to  pass  in  the  church  of  God,  and  revoluu<yn& 
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in  the  world  of  mankind,  aflccting  the  state  of  the  church  and  tht 
ftflf'ir  of  redemption,  which  we  have  an  account  of  in  history  or 
prophecy  ;  till  at  last,  we  come  to  the  general  resurrection,  last  judg- 
ment, and  consummation  of  all  things;  when  it  shall  be  said,  //  is 
done.  I  am  Alpha  and  Omrga,  the  Beginning  and  the  End. — 
Concluding  my  work,  with  the  consideration  of  thai  perfect  state  of 
things,  which  shall  ho  finally  settled,  to  last  for  eternity. — This  his- 
tory will  be  carried  on  with  regard  to  all  three  worlds,  heaven,  earth 
and  hell ;  considering  the  connected,  successive  events  and  akera* 
tions  in  each,  so  far  as  tJie  scriptures  give  any  light;  introducing  all 
parts  of  divinity  in  that  order  which  is  most  scriptural  and  most 
natural ;  a  method  which  appears  to  me  the  most  beautiful  and  en- 
tertaining, wherein  every  divine  doctrine  will  appear  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  in  the  brightest  light,  in  the  nmst  striking  manner,  slicw- 
ingthe  admirable  rontexture  and  harmony  of  the  whole. 

-*'  I  have  also,  for  my  own  profit  and  entertainment,  done  much 
towards  another  groat  work,  which  I  call  the  Harmony  of  the  Old 
and  JVeio  Testamnii^  in  three  parts.  The  first,  considering  the 
Prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  his  redemption  and  kingdom  ;  the  evi- 
dences of  their  references  to  the  Messiah,  etc.  comparing  them  all 
one  widi  another,  demonstrating  their  agreement,  tnie  scope,  and 
sense ;  ulso  considering  all  the  varions  particulars  wherein  those 
prophecies  have llieir  exact  fulfilment;  showing  the  universal,  pre- 
cise, and  admirable  correspondence  between  predictions  and  events. 
The  second  part,  considering  the  Types  of  tlie  Old  Testament, 
shewing  the  evidence  of  their  being  intended  as  representations  of 
the  great  diings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ ;  and  the  agreement  of  the 
type  with  the  antitype.  The  third  and  great  part,  considering  the 
Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  to  doctrine  and  pre- 
cept, hi  the  course  of  this  work,  I  find  tliere  will  be  occasion  for 
an  explanation  of  a  very  great  part  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  which 
may,  in  suvAx  a  view,  be  explained  in  a  method,  which  to  me  seems 
J;he  most  eirtertaining  and  i)rofitablo,  best  tending  to  lead  the  mind 
to  a  view  of  the  true  spirit,  design,  life  and  soul  of  die  scriptures,  as 
well  as  their  proper  use  and  improvement. — 1  have  also  many  other 
things  in  iiand,  in  wmo  of  whirh  I  have  made  great  progress,  which 
I  will  not  trouble  \ou  with  an  acoonnt  of.  Some  of  these  things,  if 
divine  providonco  favour,  I  should  iHMvillinglo  atU'inpt  a  publicatioR 
of.  So  far  as  I  mysolf  am  able  to  judu;e  of  what  talents  I  have, 
for  benefitting  my  fellow  creatures  by  word,  I  think  I  can  write  bet- 
ter than  {  can  s])eak. 

"  My  heart  is  so  much  in  those  studies,  that  I  cannot  find  it  in  my 
heart  U)  be  willing  to  put  myself  into  an  incapacity  to  pursue  them  any 
more  in  the  future  partof  my  life,  to  such  a  degree  as  I  must,  if  I  un- 
dertake to  go  through  the  same  course  of  employ,  in  the  office  of  pre- 
sident, that  Mr.  Burr  did,  instructing  in  all  the  languages,  and  taking 
the  whole  care  of  the  instructipu  of  one  of  the  classes,  in  all  parts  of 
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libaming,  besides  his  other  labours.  If  I  sliould  see  liglit  to  deter-* 
jnine  me  to  accept  the  place  offered  ine,  I  sliould  be  willing  lotake 
upon  me  the  work  of  a  president,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  the  genera] 
inspection  of  the  whole  society  ;  and  to  be  subservient  to  the  school, 
as  to  their  order  and  methods  of  study  and  instruction,  assisting,  my- 
self, in  the  immediate  instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  (as  discre- 
tion should  direct,  and  occasion  serve,  and  the  state  of  things  require,) 
•specially  of  the  senior  class ;  and  added  to  all,  should  be  willing  to 
do  tlie  whole  work  of  a  professor  of  divinity,  in  public  and  private* 
lectures,  proposing  questions  to  be  answered,  and  some  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  writing  and  free  conversntion,  in  meetings  of  graduates, 
and  others,  appointed  in  proper  seasons,  for  these  ends.  It  would 
be  now  out  of  my  way,  to  spend  time,  in  a  constant  leaching  of  the' 
languages ;  unless  it  be  the  Hebrew  tongue ;  which  I  should  be 
willing  to  improve  myself  in,  by  instructing  otliers. 

"  On  the  whole,  1  am  much  at  a  loss,  with  respect  to  the  way  of 
duty,  in  this  important  affair :  I  am  in  doubt,  whether,  if  I  should 
engage  in  it,  I  should  not  do  what  botli  you  and  I  would  be  sorry 
for  afterwards.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  greatness  of  tlie  affair,. 
and  tlie  regard  due  to  so  worthy  and  venerable  a  body,  as  that  of 
the  trustees  of  Nassau  Hall,  requires  my  taking  the  matter  into  ser- 
rious  consideration.  And  unless  you  should  appear  to  be  discoura- 
ged, by  the  things  which  I  have  now  represented,  as  to  any  farther 
expectation  from  me,  I  shall  proceed  to  ask  advice,  of  such  as  I 
esteem  most  wise,  friendly  and  faitliful :  if,  after  the  mind  of  tha 
Commissioners  in  Boston  is  known,  it  appears  that  they  consent  ta 
leave  me  at  liberty,  witli  respect  to  the  business  they  have  employ- 
ed me  in  here." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  President  Burr,  Mr.  Edwards  addressed 
a  letter  to  bis  greatly  afflicted  daughter,  fraught  with  all  the  affec- 
tionate instruction  and  consoladon  which  such  a  father  cotdd  im- 
part.*    To  this  she  returned  the  following  answer  : 

"  To  the  Rev.  Jonatlian  Edwards,  Stockbridge. 

''  Princetan,  Abr.  2,  1757. 
*^To  my  ever  honoured  fadier, 

^HoNoifAED  Sir, 

"Your  most  affectionate,  comforting  letter,  by  my  brother  Par- 
sons, was  exceedingly  refreshing  to  me ;  although  I  was  somewhat 
damped  by  hearing,  that  I  should  not  see  you  until  s])ring.f     But 


*  Unfortunately  this  letter  is  lost. 

tWh«ii  Mr.  Edwards  wrote  the  letter  to  whi<h  hhe  refern,  ho  did  not  think 
of  going  to  Princeton  till  spring ;  but  he  afterwards  dctorjuinod^otherwtBe. 
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it  is  my  coinlbrl  in  litis  disappointment,  as  well  as  under  all  ti 
fliction,  that  God  knows  what  is  bestiforme,  and  for  his  own  g 
Perhaps  I  counted  too  much  on  the  company,  anil  conversatk 
such  a  near  and  duar  affectionate  father  and  guide.  1  cannot  di 
but  all  is  for  the  host ;  and  1  am  satislied  that  tiod  should  a 
afiair  of  jour  removal,  as  shall  be  for  his  glory,  whatever  | 
^  comes  of  me. 

"  Since  I  wrote  my  mother  a  letter,  God  has  carried  u 
w  trials,  and  given  me  new  supports.  My  little  son  Iras  I 
sick  with  a  slow  fever,  ever  since  my  brother  left  us,  andj 
been  brought  to  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  but,  I  hope  in  mercy,  f 
is  bringing  him  back  again.  I  was  enabled,  after  a  severe  s 
with  nature,  to  resign  the  child  wiili  the  greatest  fi-eedooi. 
sliowed  me  that  the  cliUdren  n-ere  not  my  own,  but  bis,  nadit 
be  bad  a  right  to  recall  what  he  had  lent,  whenever  he  thocrs' 
and  ilial  I  had  no  reason  to  complain,  or  say  that  God  tnis  I 
witli  me.  This  silenced  me.  But  O  how  good  is  Oik).  Hefl 
only  kept  me  from  complaining,  but  comforted  mc,  by  enabi 
to  offer  up  ray  child  by  faith,  if  ever  1  acted  faith.  1  saw  tboH 
ness  there  was  in  Christ  for  little  infants,  and  liis  w-iIlingDe»  u 
cepi  of  such  as  were  offered  to  him.  "  Suffer  little  ctuldn 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not ;"  were  comforting  » 
God  also  showed  me,  in  such  a  lively  manner,  tlie  fulness  i 
was  in  himself  of  all  spiritual  blessings,  that  I  said,  "  A]th__ 
streams  were  cut  off,  yet  so  long  as  my  God  lives,  I  have  enoi 
He  enabled  me  to  say,  "  Although  thou  slay  me,  yet  will  1 1 
thee."  In  diis  time  of  trial,  1  was  led  to  enter  into  a  reneived  m 
explicit  covenant  with  God,  in  a  more  solemn  manner  Ihiui  wtt  bo> 
fore ;  and  witli  the  greatest  freedom  and  delight,  after  much  5iH> 
examination  and  prayer,  I  did  give  myself  and  my  children  to  Go^ 
with  my  whole  heail.  Never,  until  then,  had  I  aii  ndcquwe  M^ 
of  the  privile£re  we  are  allowed  in  covenanting  with  God.  Tte 
act  of  soul  leli  my  mind  in  a  great  calm,  and  steady  inisi  in  Oni 
A  few  days  after  this,  one  evening,  in  talking  of  the  glorious  am 
my  dear  departed  husband  must  be  in,  my  soul  wns  rarried  oM  • 
sucli  large  desires  after  tliat  glorious  stale,  that  I  was  forced  lo  n- 
lire  from  die  family  lo  conceal  my  joy.  When  iilone  I  mt* 
transjiorteil,  and  my  soul  carried  out  in  such  eager  desinii  dRr 
perfection  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  God,  and  to  serre  I 
terruptedly.  that  I  think  ray  nature  would  not  have  bome  t— 
more.  I  think,  dear  Sir,  I  had  that  niRhi,  a  fonrtnsic  of  heaf» 
Tliis  frame  continued,  in  some  good  degree,  the  whole  inrfat,  I 
slept  but  little,  and  when  I  did,  my  dreams  were  all  of  h>e«n "  ' 
and  divine  tilings.  Freqiiently  since,  I  hnvc  felt  the  samn  i 
though  not  in  degree.  This  was  alraiii  the  lime  ttiai  God  r 
me  lo  give  up  my  child.  Tims  a  kind  and  graciwjs  God  fa 
ivith  me,  in  six  troubles  and  in  seven. 
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*'  But,  O,  Sir,  what  cause  of  deep  humiliation  and  abasement  of 
soul,  have  I,  on  account  of  remaining  corruption,  which  I  see 
working  continually  in  me,  especially  pride.  O,  how  many  shapes 
does  pride  cloak  itself  in.  Satan  is  also  busy,  shooting  his  darts. 
But,  blessed  be  Crod,  those  temptations  of  his,  that  used  to  over- 
throw me,  as  yet,  have  not  touched  me.  I  will  just  hint  at  one  or  two, 
if  I  am  not  tedious  as  to  length. — ^\Vhen  I  was  about  to  renew  my 
covenant  with  God,  the  suggestion  seemed  to  arise  in  my  mind, 
"It  is  better  you  should  not  renew  it,  than  break  it  when  you  have : 
what  a  dreadful  tiling  it  will  be,  if  you  do  not  keep  it."  My  reply 
was,  "I  did  not  de  it  in  my  own  strength."  Then  the  suggestion 
would  return,  "  How  do  you  know  that  Gted  will  help  you  keep 
it."  But  it  did  not  shake  me  in  the  least. — Oh,  to  be  delivered 
from  tlie  power  of  Satan,  as  well  as  sin !  I  cannot  help  hoping  the 
time  is  near.  God  is  certainly  fitting  me  for  himself;  and  when  I 
think  that  it  will  be  soon,  that  I  shall  be  called  hence,  the  tliought  is 
transporting. 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  out  your  patience,  and  will  beg  leave 
only  to  add  my  need  of  the  earnest  prayers  of  my  dear  and  ho- 
noiu'ed  parents,  and  all  good  people,  that  I  may  not  at  last  be  a 
cast-a*way ;  but  that  God  would  constandy  grant  me  new  supplies 
of  divine  grace.  I  am  tenderly  concerned  for  my  dear  brother 
Timothy,  but  I  hope  his  sickness  will  not  be  unto  death,  but  for  the 
glory  of  God. — Please  to  give  my  duty  to  my  honoured  mother, 
and  my  love  to  all  my  brothers  and  sisters. 
"  I  am,  honoured  and  dear  Sir, 
"  With  the  greatest  respect, 

"Your affectionate  and  dutiful  daughter, 

"  Esther  Burr." 

While  Mr.  Edwards  vras  in  the  state  of  suspense,  alluded  to  m 
his  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  he  determined  to  ask  the 
advice  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  ministry,  on  whose  judg- 
ment and  friendship  he  could  rely,  and  to  act  accordingly.  One 
of  those  invited,  on  tliis  occasion,  was  his  old  and  faithful  iriend,  and 
former  pupil,  Mr.  Bellamy,  of  Bethlem ;  to  whom,  having  receiv- 
ed from  him,  on  the  last  day  of  November,  two  letters,  dated  on 
the  12th  and  17th  of  that  month,  he  returned,  on  the  next  day,  the 
following  answer ;  which,  while  it  refers  to  die  subject  of  the  Coun- 
cil, shows  also,  in  a  very  striking  manner,  with  what  ease  and  rea- 
diness, he  could  throw  a  clear  and  certain  light,  on  any  dark  and 
difficult  passage  of  the  word  of  Crod. 

"  Stocklridge,  Dec.  1,  1767. 

'*  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

"  Yesterday,  I  received  your  two  letters,  of  the  12tli  and  17tli  of 
Nov.  :  but  I  f^aw  and  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Hill.    I  thank  you  for 
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your  concern,  lliat  I  may  be  useful  in  the  world. — ^I  lately  wrot0 
you  a  letter,  informing  you  of  our  choice  of  a  Council,  to  sit  here 
on  the  21st  of  this  month;  and  inclosed  in  it  a  letter  missive  to 
Mr.  Brinsmade,  who  is  one  of  tlie  Council.  I  hope,  before  this 
time,  you  Jiave  received  it.  Don't  fail  of  letting  me  see  you  here  '^ 
for  I  never  wanted  to  see  you  more. 

"  As  to  the  question  you  ask,  about  Christ's  argument,  in  John 
X.  34 — 36,  I  observe, 

*'  First.  That  it  is  not  all  princes  of  the  earth,  who  are  called 
gods,  in  die  Old  Testament ;  but  only  the  princes  of  Israel,  wha 
ruled  over  God's  people.  The  princes,  who  are  called  gods,  in 
Psalm  82,  here  referred  to,  are,  in  the  same  sentence,  distinguish- 
.  ed  from  the  princes  of  the  nations  of  the  world — "  I  have  said,  Ye 
are  gods ;  but  ye  shall  die  like  men,  and  fall  Uke  one  of  the 
jprmcej." 

"  Secondly.  That  the  reason,  why  these  princes  of  Israel  were 
called  gods,  was,  that  tliey,  as  the  rulers  and  judges  of  God's  Is- 
rael, were  types  and  figures  of  Him,  w^io  is  the  True  King  of  the 
Jevv^r,  and  the  Prince  of  God's  people,  who  is  to  rule  over  the 
house  of  Jacob  forever,  tlie  Prince  and  Saviour  of  Grod's  church, 
or  spiritual  Israel,  gathered  from  all  nations  of  the  earth ;  who  is 
God  indeed.     The  throne  of  Israel,  or  of  (Jod's  people,  properly 
belonged  to  Christ.     He  only  was  the  proper  Heir  to  tliat  throne; 
and  therefore,  tlie  princes  of  Israel  arc  said  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  tlie  Lord,  1  Chron.  xxix.  23;  and  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  un- 
der the  \s\v\^s  of  llie  house  of  David,  is  called  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord.  2  Cliron.  xiii.  8.     And  because  Christ  took  the  throne,  as 
the  Antitype  of  those  kings,  therefore  he  is  said,  Luke  i.  32,  to  sit 
upon  their  throne. — ^Thus,  the  princes  of  Israel,  in  tlie  82d  Psalm, 
are  called  gods,  and  son^  of  God,  or  "  all  of  them  children  of  the 
Most  High;''''  being  appointed  types  and  remarkable  representa- 
tions of  tlie  true  Son  of  God,  and  in  him,  of  the  true  God.     Tliey 
were  calked  gods,  and  sons  of  God,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  the  Le- 
vitical  Sacrifices  were  called  an  Atonement  for  sin,  and  in  die  same 
manner  as  the  Manna  was  called  the  Bread  of  Heaven,  and  An- 
gels^ Food.     Tliese  things  represented,  and,  by  special  divine  de- 
signation, were  figures,  of  the  true  Atonement,  and  of  Him  who 
was  the  true  Bread  of  Heaven,  and  the  true  Angels'  Food  ;  in  the 
same  sense  as  Saul,  the  person  especially  pointed  out  in  the  89d 
Psalm,  is  called  "  the  Lord^s  anointed, ^^  or  (as  it  is  in  die  origi- 
nal) Messiah,  or  Christ,  which  are  die  same.     And  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  tliese  typical  gods,  and  judges  of  IsraeJ,  are  particu- 
larly distinguished  from  th(j  true  God,  and  true  Judge,  in  the  next 
sentence,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  8,  "  Arise,  O  God,  thou  Jitdge  of  the  earth ; 
for  thou  shah  inherit  all  nations." — This  is  a  wish  for  the  coming 
of  that  King,  that  should  reign  in  righteousness,  and  judge  right- 
eously; who  was  to  mherit  the  Gentiles,  as  well  as  the  Jews;  and 
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tlic  wonis,  as  tlu;)  stand  in  coimexioii  with  the  two  preceding 
verses,  import  thus  much — "  As  to  you,  the  temporal  j)r!nccs  and 
judges  of  Israel,  you  are  called  gods,  and  sons  of  God,  bo  lug 
exalted  to  the  place  of  kings,  judges,  and  saviours  of  God's  peo- 
ple, die  Kingdom  and  Heritage  of  Christ;  but  you  shall  dit  like 
men,  and  fall  like  other  princes ;  whereby  it  appears  thai  you  ..re 
truly  no  gods,  nor  any  one  of  you  the  true  Son  of  God,  wljirh 
your  injustice  and  oppression  also  shows.  Bu*^  Oh;  that  >-fe,  wIjo 
IS  truly  (Jod,  the  Judge  of  the  earth,  the  true  and  Just  Jwii^^y  and 
Saviour,  who  is  to  be  King  over  Gontiios  as  well  as  Jews,  wo.»ld 
come  and  reign  !" — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  said  in  this 
verse — "  Arise,  O  GvcT^ — the  word  rendered  Go(L  is  Ehjhim — ^the 
same  used  in  verse  6,  "  I  have  said.  Ye  are  gods^^^ — I  have  said, 
Ye  are  elohim. 

"  Thirdly.  As  to  the  words  of  Christ,  in  John  x.  35,  "  If  he 
called  them  gods,  unto  whom  the  word  of  God  came,"  I  sup- 
pose that,  by  the  word  of  God  coming  to  these  princes  of  Israel,  is 
meant,  their  being  set  forth  by  special  and  express  divine  designa- 
tion, to  be  types,  or  figurative  significations  of  God's  IVlind. 
Those  thiogs,  which  God  had  appointed  to  be  types,  to  signify  the 
mind  of  (Jod,  were  a  Visible  Word,  Types  are  called  the  word 
of  the  Lord — as  in  Zech.  xi.  10,  11,  and  in  Zech.  iv.  4 — 6. — The 
word  of  God  came  to  the  princes  of  Israel,  both  as  they,  by  God's 
ordering,  became  subjects  of  a  typical  representation  of  a  divine 
thing,  which  was  a  visible  word  of  God  ;  and  also,  as  this  was  done 
by  express  divine  designation,  as  they  were  marked  out  to  this  end, 
by  an  express,  audible  and  legible  word,  as  in  Ex.  xxii.  28,  and 
Ps.  Ixxxii.  1 ;  and  besides,  die  thing,  of  which  Uiey  were  appoint- 
ed types,  was  Christ,  who  is  called  "  the  Word  of  God^ — ^Tlius, 
the  word  of  God  came  to  Jacob,  as  a  type  of  f'hrist,  1  Kings  xviii. 
31,  "  And  Eli  jab  took  twelve  stones,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  tribes  of  Jacob,  unto  whom  tiik  word  of  the  Lord  came, 
saying,  Israel  shall  be  thy  name." — The  word  Israel  is  Prince  of 
God  ^— Jacob  being,  by  that  express  divine  designation,  appointed 
as  a  type  of  Christ,  the  true  Prince  of  God,  (who  is  called,  in  Isa. 
xlix.  3,  by  the  iiame  of  Israel,)  in  his  prevailing  in  his  WTCstling 
with  God,  to  save  himself  and  liis  family  from  destruction  by  Esau, 
who  was  then  coming  against  him,  and  obtaining  the  blessing  for 
himself  and  his  seed. — Now, 

"  Fourthly.  Christ's  argument  lies  in  Uiese  words,  The  Scrips 
iure  cannot  be  broken,  Tliat  word  of  God,  by  which  they  are  call- 
ed gods,  as  types  of  Him  who  is  truly  God,  must  be  verified,  which 
Jthey  cannot  be,  unless  the  Antitype  be  truly  God. — ^They  are  so 
called,  as  types  of  die  Messiah,  or  of  the  Anointed  One,  (wliich  is 
the  same,)  or  tlic  Sanctified  or  Holy  One,  or  Him  that  was  to  be 
sent ;  wliicb  were  all  known  names,  among  the  Jews,  for  the  Messiah. 
(See  Dan.  ix.  24,  25;  Ps.  )xxxix.  19,  20;  Ps.  xvi.  10,  John  ixi 
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7.)  But  it  was  on  this  account,  that  those  types  or  images  of  th« 
Messiah  were  called  gods,  because  He,  whom  they  represented, 
was  God  indeed.  If  he  were  not  Crod,  the  word  by  which  they 
were  called  gods  could  not  be  verified,  and  must  be  broken.  Ai 
the  word,  by  which  the  Legal  Sacrifices  were  called  an  Atone- 
ment, and  are  said  to  atone  for  sin,  was  true  in  no  other  sense,  than 
as  they  had  relation  to  the  Sacrifice  of  Christ  tlie  true  Atonement 
If  Christ's  Sacrifice  had  not  truly  atoned  for  sin;  the  word,  which 
called  the  types  or  representations  of  it  an  atonement,  could  noc 
be  verified.  So,  if  Jesus  Christ  had  not  been  the  true  Bread  firom 
Heaven,  and  Angels'  Food  indeed ;  the  Scripture  which  called  the 
type  of  him,  the  Bread  from  Heaven,  and  Angels*  Food,  would 
not  have  been  verified,  but  would  have  been  broken. 
"  These,  Sir,  are  my  thoughts  on  John  x.  34,  etc. 
"I  am  yours,  most  affectionately, 

*'  J.  Edwards. 

"  P.  S.  Dec.  5. — ^The  opportunity  for  the  conveyance  of  my 
letters,  to  the  ministers  chosen  to  be  of  the  Council,  your  way, 
not  being  very  good ;  I  here  send  otlier  letters,  desiring  you  to 
take  the  charge  of  conveying  them,  with  all  possible  care  and 
speed." 

The  gentlemen  invited  to  the  Council,  at  his  desire,  and  that  of 
his  people,  met  at  Stockbridge,  January  4,  1758  ;*  and,  having 
heard  the  application  of  the  agents  of  the  College,  and  their  reascHB 
ill  sup|X)rt  of  it  ;f  Mr.  Edwards'  own  representation  of  the  matter; 
and  what  his  people  had  to  say,  by  way  of  objection,  against  his  re- 
moval ;  determined  tliat  it  was  his  duty,  to  accept  of  the  invitatioD 
to  the  Presidency  of  the  College.  When  they  published  their 
judgment  and  advice  to  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  people,  he  appeared 
uncommonly  moved  and  affected  with  it,  and  fell  into  tears  on  the 
occasion,  which  was  very  unusual  for  him,  in  tlie  presence  of  oth- 
ers ;  and  soon  after,  he  said  to  the  gentlemen  who  had  given  their 
advice,  that  it  was  matter  of  wonder  to  him,  that  they  could  so 
easily,  as  they  appeared  to  do,  get  over  tlie  objections  he  had  made 
against  his  removal.  J  But,  as  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  be  direct- 
ed by  their  advice,  he  should  now  endeavour  cheerfully  lo  under- 
take it,  believing  he  was  in  the  way  of  his  duty. 

*I  havo  oscortaiiied  the  names  of  only  three  of  the  members  of  the 
Council— Mr.  Bclhuny,  Mr.  Erinsmade,  and  Mr.  Ilopluns.  This  date  ii 
right,  though  it  dirtbrs  from  that  mentioned  in  the  letter  to  Mr  Bollamr. 

+  The  agents  of  the  College  were,  Rev.  Messrs.  Caleb  Smith  and  John 
Brainord. 

I  The  Council,  at  the  rotjuest  both  of  the  English  and  Indian  congrega- 
tions at  Stockbridge,  addrepsed  a  letter  to  the  Commissioners  in  MstoD, 
requesting  that  ttie  Rev.  John  Brainerd  might  be  appointed  Mr.  Edwards' 
successor: — the  Housatonnucks  offering  land  for  a  settlement  to  the  Id- 
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"  Accordingly,  having  had,  by  tlic  application  of  tlic  Tnisiees  of 
die  College,  tlio  consent  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  "  Society  in 
London,  for  propagating  the  Gospel,  in  New  England,  and  tlie 
parts  adjacent,"  to  resign  their  mission ;  he  girded  up  his  loins, 
and  set  off  from  Stockbridge  for  Princeton,  in  January.  He  left 
his  family  at  Stockbridge,  not  to  be  removed  till  the  spring.  He 
had  two  daughters  at  Princeton  ;  Mrs.  Burr,  and  Lucy,  his  eldest 
daughter,  that  was  unmarried.  His  arrival  at  Princeton  was  to  the 
great  satisfaction  and  joy  of  tlie  college.  And  indeed  all  the  great- 
est friends  to  the  college,  and  to  the  interests  of  religion,  were  high- 
ly satisfied  and  pleased  with  the  appointment." 

It  was  a  singular  fact,  that,  soon  after  liis  arrival  at  Princeton,  be 
heard  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the  deatli  of  his  father.  It  oc- 
curred on  the  27th  of  January,  1758,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 

"  The  corporation  met  as  soon  as  could  be  with  convenience, 
after  his  arrival  at  tlie  college,  when  he  was,  by  them,  fixed  in  the 
president's  chair.  While  at  Princeton,  before  his  sickness,  he 
preached  in  die  college-hall,  sabbath  after  sabbath,  to  the  great  ac- 
ceptance of  the  hearers  ;*  but  did  nodiing  as  president,  unless  it 
was  to  give  out  some  questions  in  divinity  to  the  senior  class,  to  be 
answered  before  him ;  each  one  having  opportunity  to  study  and 
write  what  he  thought  proper,  upon  dicni.  When  diey  came 
together  to  answer  them,  diey  found  so  much  entertainment  and 
profit  by  it,  especially  by  the  light  and  instruction,  Mr.  Edwards 
conimunicated,  in  what  he  said  upon  the  questions,  when  they  had 
delivered  what  they  had  to  say,  Uiat  they  spoke  of  it  widi  the  great- 
est satisfaction  and  wonder. 

"  During  this  time,  Mr.  Edwards  seemed  to  enjoy  an  uncom- 
mon degree  of  die  presence  of  God.  He  told  his  daughters  he 
once  had  great  exercise,  concern  and  fear,  relative  to  his  engaging 
in  that  business ;  but  since  it  now  appeared,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
that  he  was  called  ol  God,  to  diat  place  and  work,  he  did  cheer- 
fully devote  himself  to  it.  leaving  himself  and  die  event  with  God, 
to  order  what  seemed  to  him  good. 

"  The  small  pox  had  now  become  very  common  in  die  country, 
and  was  dien  at  Princeton,  and  likely  to  spread.  And  as  Mr.  Ed- 
wards had  never  had  it,  and  inoculation  was  dien  practised  with 
great  success  in  diose  parts,  he  proposed  to  be  inoculated,  if  die 


diaii  congregation  at  Cranberry,  New  Jersey,  if  they  would  remove  to 
StockbriiTge  : — and  another  letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  College,  request- 
ing  that  they  would  use  their  collective  and  individual  influence,  to  procure 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brainerd,  and  his  removal  to  Stockbridge. 

♦  The  first  sermon,  which  he  preached  at  Princeton,  was  on  the  Un- 
chanffeabluness  of  Christ,  in  Vol.  Vlll.  It  was  upwards  of  two  hours  in 
the  delivery ;  but  is  said  to  have  been  listened  to  with  such  profound  at- 
tention, and  deep  interest,  by  the  audience,  that  they  were  unconscious  of 
the  lapse  of  time,  and  surprised  tliat  it  closed  so  soon. 
Vol.  I.  73 
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|)hysiciim  should  advise  lo  it,  and  tlic  cor)»oraiion  w.-ould  gli 
consent.     Acrortlingly,  by  the  advice  of  ibe  physician,   nndj 
consent  of  the  corporation,  lio  was  inoculated  Fcbrtiary  ' "-' 
had  it  favourably,  and   it  was  thought  all  danger  was  O' 
secondary  fever  set  in,  and,  by  reason  of  a  number  of  pusti 
his  Uiroat,  ihe  obstruction  was  such,  that  the  medicines  necc 
to  check  the  fever,  could  noi  be  administered.     It  therefore 
till  it  put  an  end  lo  his  hfe,  on  the  22d  of  March,  1 758,  in  iht 
yearof  hisage. 

"  After  he  ivas  sensible  that  he  could  not  survive  that  sii 
litOe  before  his  death,  ho  called  his  daughter  to  him,  who 
him  in  his  sickness,  and  addressed  her  in  a  few  words,  wh 
immediately  taken  down  in  writing,  as  near  as  could  be  recoil 
and  are  as  follows: — st-Dear  Lucy,  It  seems  lo  me  lo 
'■  will  of  God,  that  I  must  shortly  leave  you ;  therefore 
"kindest  love  to  my  dear  wife,  and  tell  her,  that  the  uni 
"union,  which  has  so  longsub^sted  between  us, has  been  of  i 
"  nature,  as,  I  trust,  is  spiritual,  and  therefore  will  continue 
"  er :  and  I  hope  she  will  be  supported  under  so  great  a  I  '  ' 
"submit  cheerfully  to  the  will  of  God.  And  as  to  my 
"  you  are  now  like  lo  be  left  fatherless ;  which  I  liope  will  bo  ai 
*'  inducement  to  you  all,  to  Bcek  a  Fadier,  who  will  nover  fail  yw." 
"  And  as  to  my  funeral,  I  would  have  it  to  be  like  Mr.  Burr*!;  sat 
"  any  additional  sum  of  money,  tiiat  might  be  expcricd  to  be  U 
"  out  that  way,  I  woidd  have  it  disposed  of  lo  charitable  ase."* 

"  Ho  said  but  very  little  in  his  sickness :  but  was  an  adjoinUt 
instance  of  patience  and  resignation,  to  the  last.  Just  ai  ibc  ckw 
of  life,  as  some  persons,  who  stood  by,  expecting  he  woulil  breitb  tit 
last  in  a  few  minutes,  were  lamenting  his  death,  not  only  as  >  jP« 
frown  on  the  college,  but  as  having  a  dark  aspect  on  ihe  '  • ' "' 
of  religion  in  general ;  to  their  surprise,  not  imagining 
heard,  or  ever  would  speak  another  word,  he  said,  "TnW  i 
and  ye  need  not  fear."    These  were  his  last  words.     What 

have  been  more  suitable  to  the  occasion !  And  what  need  of  i 

In  these  there  is  as  much  motier  of  inslnictioa  and  support,  a> : 
he  had  written  a  volume.  This  was  the  only  consohition  W  1» 
bereaved  friends,  deeply  sensible,  as  they  were  of  iho  losa  ' ' ' 
they,  and  Uto  church  of  Ciirist,  had  sustained  in   his  deatb 

IS  ALL-SUFFICIENT,  AMD  STILL  HAS  THE  CARE  OF   HIS  CHI 


•  President  Burr,  ordered, on  his  death  bed,  that  h\»  (unonl  d 
be  Bttcndcd  with  Mmp  anil  cost ;  th»l  nulliiiiff  should  fa«  enmidt 
what  wns  ngrci^able  to  the  dictates  orcliristioii  aecnncy ;  nrnl  that  tl 
wliicli  must  bn  cxi«niJcd  at  n  fushiontLblo  flini-ral,  abovo  tlic  nci 

ufa  duccnl  una,  vhould  be  given  to  tbo  ]ioor,  out  orimcMalc. 

(The  reader  may  wieli  to  si^lliu  noticci  inhcn  ufUiii  iltxthiWJl 
wards,  at  tlio  tiuio  wlion  it  otcitrrcd.    Tiio  li'llowing  is  Hie  q 
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He  appeared  to  have  the  uninterrupted  use  of  his  reason  to  the 
last,  and  died  with  as  much  calmness  and  com|X)sure,  to  all  appear- 
ance, as  that  with  which  one  goes  to  sleep." 

The  physician,  who  inoculated  and  constantly  attended  him,  in 
his  sickness,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Edwards,  on  tliis 
occasion: 

"  To  Mrs.  Sarali  Edwards,  Stockbridge. 

''Princeton,  March  22,  1758. 

**  Most  dear  and  very  worthy  Madam, 

"  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the  occasion  of  my  writing  to  you,  by 
this  express,  but  I  know  you  have  been  informed,  by  a  line  from 
your  excellent,  lovely  and  pious  husband,  that  I  was  brought  here 
to  inoculate  him,  and  your  dear  daughter  Estlier,  and  her  children, 
for  die  small-pox,  which  wastlien  spreading  fast  in  Princeton ;  and 
tliat,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  serious  consultation,  with  his 
nearest  and  most  religious  friends,  he  was  accordingly  inoculated 
with  them,  the  23d  of  last  month ;  and  although  he  had  the  small- 
pox favourably,  yet,  having  a  number  of  diem  in  the  roof  of  liis 
mouth  and  throat,  he  could  not  possibly  swallow  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  drink,  to  keep  off  a  secondary  fever,  which  has  proved  too  strong 
for  his  feeble  frame ;  and  this  afternoon,  between  two  and  diree 
o'clock,  it  pleased  God  to  let  him  sIcc])  in  diat  dear  Lord  Jesus, 
whose  kingdom  and  interest  he  has  been  faithfully  and  painfully 
serving  all  his  life.  And  never  did  any  mortal  man,  more  fully  and 
clearly  evidence  the  sincerity  of  all  his  professions,  by  one  continu- 
ed, universal,  calm,  cheerful  resignation,  and  patient  submission  to 
the  divine  will,  dirough  every  stage  of  his  disease,  than  he  ;  not  so 
much  as  one  discontented  expression,  nor  the  least  appearance  of 
munnuring,  through  the  whole.  And  never  did  any  person  expire 
with  more  perfect  freedom  from  pain  ; — ^not  so  much  as  one  dis- 
torted hair — ^but  in  the  most  proper  sense  of  the  words,  he  fell 
asleep.     Death  had  certainly  lost  its  sting,  as  to  him. 

"  Your  daughter,  Mrs.  Uurr,  and  her  cliildren,  through  the  mer- 
cy of  God,  are  safely  over  the  disease,  and  she  desires  me  to  send 


in  the  Boston  Gazette,  of  April  10,  1750.—*'  On  Wednesday,  the  22d  of 
last  month,  died,  by  inoculation,  at  Nassau  HalKan  eminent  servant  of  God, 
the  Rev-  pious,  Mr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  ['resident  of  the  Collcfire  of  New 
Jersey ;  n  gentleman  of  distinguished  abilities,  and  an  heavenly  temper  of 
mind  :  a  most  rational,  generous,  catholic  and  exemplary  christian,  admi- 
red by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  uncommon  candour  and  disinterested  bene- 
volence; a  pattern  of  temperance,  meekness,  patience  and  charity;  always 
steady,  calm  and  s<?rene;  a  very  judicious  and  instructive  preacher,  and  a 
most  excellent  divine.  And,  as  he  lived,  cheerfully  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Heaven,  BO  he  died,  or  ruther,  ns  the  Scriptures  empiiatically  express  it, 
with  respect  to  good  uicn,  hvj'dl  aaUtjt  in  Jutwi^  without  the  least  appear* 
anceof  imin." 
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her  duty  to  you,  the  best  of  mothers.  She  has  had  the  small-pox 
the  heaviest  of  all,  whom  I  have  inoculated,  and  litde  Sally,  far  the 
lightest ;  she  has  but  three  in  her  face.  I  am  sure  it  will  prove  ser- 
viceable to  her  future  health. 

"  I  conclude,  witli  my  hearty  prayer,  dear  Madam,  that  you  may 
be  enabled  to  look  to  tliat  God,  whose  love  and  goodness  you  have 
experienced  a  thousand  times,  for  direcdon  and  help,  under  this 
most  afflictive  dispensation  of  his  providence,  and  under  every  other 
difficulty,  you  may  meet  with  here,  in  order  to  your  being  more 
perfectly  fitted  for  the  joys  of  heaven,  hereafter. 
"I  am,  dear  Madam, 

"Your  most  sympathizing 
"  And  affectionate  friend, 

"  And  ver}*^  humble  servant, 

"William  Shippen." 

This  letter  reached  Mrs.  Edwards,  while  in  a  feeble  state  of 
hcaldi,  when  she  was  preparing  to  pay  a  visit,  first  to  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Hopkins,  at  West  Springfield,  and  then  to  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Edwards,  of  Windsor,  in  consequence  of  die  death  of  Mr.  Edwards' 
father.  What  her  feelings  w^cre,  and  diose  of  her  family,  under 
this  unexpected  and  overwhelming  dispensation,  can  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described. 

"  She  had  long  told  her  intimate  friends,  that  she  had,  after  long 
struggles  and  exercises,  obtained,  by  God's  grace,  an  habitual  wil- 
lingness to  die  herself,  or  part  with  any  of  her  most  near  relatives. 
Tliat  she  was  willing  to  bring  forth  children  for  death  ;  and  to  resim 
up  liim,  whom  she  esteemed  so  great  a  blessing  to  her  and  her  fa- 
mily, her  nearest  partner,  to  the  stroke  of  death,  whenever  God 
should  see  fit  to  take  him.  And  when  she  had  the  greatest  trial,  in 
thedeatii  of  Mr.  Edwards,  she  found  die  help  and  comfort  of  such 
a  disposition.  Her  conduct  on  this  occasion,  was  such  as  to  excite 
the  admiration  of  her  friends;  it  discovered  that  she  was  sensible  of 
the  great  loss,  which  she  and  her  children  had  sustained  in  his  death ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  showed  that  she  was  quiet  and  resigned,  and 
had  those  invisible  supports,  which  enabled  her  to  trust  in  God  with 
quietness,  hope,  and  humble  joy." 

A  few  days  afterwards,  she  addressed  die  following  Letter  to 
Mrs.  Burr. 

''Stockbridgc.Jlpril^,  1758. 

"  My  very  dear  Child, 

"What  shall  I  say  !  A  holy  and  good  God  has  covered  us  widi 
a  dark  cloud.  O  that  we  may  kiss  the  rod,  and  lay  our  hands  on 
our  mouths !  Tlie  Lord  has  done  it.  He  has  made  me  adore  liis 
goodness,  diat  we  had  him  so  long.     But  my  God  lives ;  and  he 
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has  my  heart.     O  what  a  legacy  my  husband,  and  your  father,  has 
left  us !  We  are  all  given  to  God ;  and  there  I  am,  and  love  to  be. 
"  Your  ever  affectionate  mother, 

"  Sarah  Edwards." 

On  die  same  sheet,  was  the  following  letter  from  one  of  her 
daughters. 

*^Mr  DEAR  Sister, 

*'My  mother  wrote  this,  with  a  great  deal  of  pain,  in  her  neck, 
which  disabled  her  from  writing  any  more.  She  thought  you  would 
be  glad  of  these  few  lines  from  her  own  hand. 

"  O,  sister,  how  many  calls  have  we,  one  upon  die  back  of  an- 
other. O,  I  beg  your  prayers,  that  we,  who  are  young  in  this'faniily, 
may  be  awakened  and  excited  to  call  more  eamesdy  on  God,  that 
he  would  be  our  Fadier  and  friend  forever. 

"  My  father  took  leave  of  all  his  people  and  family  as  affection* 
ately,  as  if  he  knew  he  should  not  come  again.  On  the  Sabbath  after* 
noon,  he  preached  from  these  words, — fVe  have  no  continuing  dij/y 
therefore  let  U9  seek  one  to  come.  The  chapter  that  he  read  was 
Acts  the  20th.  O,  how  proper ;  what  could  he  have  done  more. 
When  he  had  got  out  of  doors  he  turned  about, — "  I  commit  you  to 
God," — said  he. — I  doubt  not  but  God  will  take  a  fatherly  care  of 
us,  if  we  do  not  forget  him. 

"  I  am  your  ever  aiFecdonate  sister, 

"Susannah  Edwards." 

«  StockhndgCy  JlprU  3,  1758. 

"  Mrs.  Burr  and  her  children  were  inoculated,  at  the  same  time 
that  her  father  was,  and  had  recovered  when  he  died.  But  after 
she  was  perfectly  recovered,  to  all  appearance,  she  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  violent  disorder,  which  carried  her  off  in  a  few  days  ; 
and  which,  the  physician  said,  he  could  call  by  no  name,  but  that 
of  a  messenger y  sent  suddenly^  to  call  her  out  of  the  world.  She 
died,  April  7,  1758,  sixteen  days  after  her  father,  in  the  27th  year 
of  her  age.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Burr,  June  29, 1752.  They 
had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

"  Mrs.  Burr  exceeded  most  of  her  sex,  in  the  beauty  of  her 
person,  as  well  as  in  her  behaviour  and  conversation.  She  disco- 
vered an  unaffected,  naturjil  freedom,  towards  persons  of  all  ranks, 
with  whom  she  conversed.  Her  genius  was  much  more  than  com- 
mon. She  had  a  lively,  sprighdy  imagination,  a  quick  and  pene- 
trating discernment,  and  a  good  judgment.  She  possessed  an  un- 
common degree  of  wit  and  vivacity ;  which  yet  was  consistent  with 
pleasantness  and  good  nature ;  and  she  knew  how  to  be  facetious 
and  sportive,  without  trespassing  on  die  bounds  of  decorum,  or  of 
strict  and  serious  religion.     In  short,  she  seemed  formed  to  please. 
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nnd  especially  to  please  one,  of  Mr.  Burr's  taste  and  character,  in 
whom  he  was  exceedingly  happy.  But  what  crowned  all  her  ex- 
cellencies, and  was  her  chief  glory,  was  Religion.  She  appear- 
ed to  be  the  subject  of  divine  impressions,  when  seven  or  ei^ 
years  old ;  and  she  made  a  public  profession  of  religion,  when 
about  fifteen.  Her  conversation,  unul  her  death,  was  exemplary, 
as  becomeih  godliness." — She  was,  in  every  respect,  an  omameot 
to  her  sex,  being  equally  distinguished  for  the  suavity  of  her  man- 
ners, her  literary  accomplishments,  and  her  unfeigned  regard  to  re- 
ligion. Her  religion  did  not  cast  a  gloom  over  her  mind,  but  made 
her  cheerful  and  happy,  and  rendered  the  thought  of  death  trans- 
porting. She  left  a  number  of  manuscripts,  on  interesting  subjects, 
and  it  was  hoped  they  would  have  been  made  public ;  but  they 
are  now  lost. 

Mrs.  Edwards  did  not  long  sunive  her  husband.  In  Septem- 
ber, she  set  out,  in  good  health,  on  a  journey  to  Philadelphia,  to 
take  care  of  her  two  orphan  grand-children,  which  were  now  in 
that  city ;  and  had  been,  since  the  death  of  IVfrs.  Burr.  As  they 
had  no  relations  in  those  parts,  Mrs.  Edwards  proposed  to  take 
them  into  her  own  family.  She  arrived  there,  by  the  way  of 
Princeton,  Sept.  21,  in  good  health,  having  had  a  comfortable 
journey.  But,  in  a  few  days,  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  dysen- 
tery, which,  on  tlie  fifth  day,  put  an  end  to  her  life,  October  2d, 
1758,  in  the  49th  year  of  her  age.  She  said  not  much  in  her 
sickness ;  being  exercised,  most  of  the  time,  wtli  violent  pain.  On 
tlie  morning  of  the  day  she  died,  she  apprehended  her  death  was 
near,  when  she  expressed  her  entire  resignation  to  God,  and  her 
desire  tliat  he  might  be  glorified  in  all  things ;  and  that  she  might 
be  enabled  to  glorify  him  to  the  last :  and  continued  in  such  a  tem- 
per, calm  and  resigned,  till  she  died. 

Her  remains  were  carried  to  Princeton,  and  deposited  with  those 
of  Mr.  Edwards.  Thus  tliey,  who  were  in  their  lives  remarkably 
lovely  and  pleasant,  in  their  death  were  not  much  divided.  Here, 
the  father  and  modier,  the  son  and  daughter,  were  laid  together  in 
the  grave,  within  the  space  of  a  litde  more  than  a  year ;  tliough  a 
few  mondis  before,  their  dwelling  was  more  than  1 50  miles  apart : 
— ^two  Presidents  of  the  same  College,  and  their  consorts,  tlian 
whom,  it  will  doubtless  be  hard  to  find  four  persons,  more  valuable 
and  useful ! 

By  these  repeated  strokes,  following  in  quick  succession,  tlie 
American  Church,  within  a  few  mondis,  sustained  a  loss,  which 
probably,  in  so  short  a  spare  of  time,  will  never  be  equalled. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwards  lived  together,  in  die  married  state, 
above  thirty  years ;  in  which  time,  they  had  eleven  children,  three 
sons,  and  eight  daughters.     The  second  daughter  died,  Feb.  14, 
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1748.     The  third  daughter  was  Mrs.  Burr.     The  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth,  died  soon  after  her  parents.^ 

The  Trustees  of  tlie  College  erected  a  marble  monument,  over 
the  grave  of  Mr.  Edwards,  which  has  die  following  inscription : 

M.  S. 
Rcvcrendi  admodum  Viri, 

JONATHAN  EDWARDS,  A.  M. 

Collegii  NovoB  Caisarice  PrsBsidis. 
Nutus  apud  Wmdaor  Connecticutensium  V.  Octobris. 

A.    D.    MDCCIII,   R.    V. 

Patre  Revcrendo  Timotheo  Edwards  oriundus, 

Collegio  Yalensi  cducatus; 

Apud  Northampton  Sacris  initiatus,  xv  Februarii, 

MDCCXXVI-VII. 

Illinc  diniissus  xxii  Junii,  mdccl. 

Et  Munus  Barbaros  instituendi  accepit. 

Pncses  Aulie  Nassovicffi  creatus  xvi  Februarii, 

MDCCLVIII. 

Dcfunctus  in  hoc  Vico  xxii  Martii  scqucntis,  s.  iv. 
^tatis  LV,  heu  nimis  brevitj! 

Hie  jacet  mortalis  pars. 

Qualis  Persona  qua;ris,  Viator? 

Vir  Corporo  procoro,  sed  gracili, 

Studiia  iDtensissimis,  Abstinentia,  ct  Scdulitatc, 

Attenuato. 

Ingonii  acuminc,  Judicio  acri,  ct  Prudcnti&, 

Secundus  Ncmini  Mortalium. 

Artiuni  liberalium  et  Scientiarum  peritia  insignitu, 

Criticonim  eacrorum  optimus,  Thcologus  exiniius, 

Ut  vix  alter  s^qualis ;  Disputator  candidus  ; 

Fidei  Christianas  Propugnator  validus  ct  invictus; 

Conconiator  gravis,  ecrius,  discriminans; 

Et,  Deo  ferente,  Successu 

FelicissimuB. 

Pietate  pra;c1aru8,  Moribus  euis  scverus, 

Ast  aliis  cquus  et  benignus. 

Vixit  dilcctus,  vencratus — 

Scd,  ah!  lugendus 

Moriebatur. 

Quantos  Gemitus  disccdens  ciebat! 

Hcu  Sapientia  tanta!  heu  Doctrina  et  Rcligio! 

Amissuin  plorat  Collegium,  plorat  ct  Ecclctsia: 

At,  CO  recepto,  gaudet 

CcBlum. 

Abi,  Viator,  ct  pia  scqucrc  Vestigia. 
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Concludinsr  Remarks. 
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Vw  writer  of  tlic  preceding  pages  regrets,  at  least  as  sincerely 
::.  J.',  of  his  readers,  that  the  collection  of  facts,  which  they  con- 
tui\  >  not  more  full  and  complete ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  long 
ri.::\ul,  which  has  elai)sed  since  the  death  of  President  Edwards, 
.-  *;\  are  all,  which,  after  much  time,  and  labour  and  travel,  he  has 
.Vv'ii  able  to  discover.  Such  as  they  are,  they  constitute,  with  his 
u  viiiiigs,  the  body  of  materials,  from  wliich  we  are  to  form  our  es- 
luaate  of  his  character,  as  an  intelligent  and  moral  bemg. 

In  reviewing  them,  it  is  delightful  to  remember,  in  the  outset, 
ilmt,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  could  judge,  the  individuals  of  both 
the  families  from  which  he  derived  his  descent,  were,  as  far  back 
a5  we  can  trace  them,  distinguished  for  their  piety.  Each  married 
pair,  in  botli  lines,  with  diat  care  and  conscientiousness,  which  so 
generally  marked  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England,  and  their  Puritan 
ancestors,  trained  up  their  children  in  the  fear  of  God  ;  and  coo- 
tinuod,  through  life,  to  supplicate  daily  the  Divine  favour,  on  them 
and  ihrir  duscendcnts,  in  all  succeeding  generations.  Their  prayers, 
ascending  separately  and  successively  indeed,  were  yet  embodied  in 
their  influence,  and  from  Him,  who  "  showclh  mercy  to  thousands 
of  generations  of  tliem  tliat  love  him,  and  keep  his  commandments," 
called  down  concentrated  blessings  on  their  common  ofispring.  So 
full,  so  rich,  were  these  blessings,  as  bestowed  on  the  subject  of 
tliis  memoir,  that,  perhaps,  no  one  example  on  record  furnishes  a 
stronger  encouragement  to  parents,  to  wresde  with  God  for  the  ho- 
liness and  the  salvation  of  their  posterity. 

It  was  owing  to  the  moral  influence  thus  exerted,  and  to  tlie  Di- 
vine favour  thus  secured,  that,  when  we  review  the  childhood  and 
youdi  of  Mr.  Edwards,  we  find  them  not  only  passing  widi- 
out  a  stain  ui>on  his  memory,  but  marked  by  a  purity  and  exccl- 
U-ace,  rarely  witnessed  at  so  early  a  period  of  life.  The  religious 
.  v.j^ressions,  made  u[K)n  his  mind  in  cliildhood,  were  certainly  fre- 
»;v.onl,  deep,  and  of  long  continuance,  and  had  a  powerful  effect 
r/.v.i  his  ultimate  character  ;  yet  the  estimate,  formed  of  their  real 
i\a:;iiv  by  different  persons,  will  probably  be  different.  His  own 
r>iiin;Uo  of  them  was,  unquestionably,  dial  tliey  were  not  the  result 
oi  IV a!  religion. 

Tlw  circumstances,  which  led  him  to  this  conclusion,  were  these 
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two : — First,  That,  after  he  had  cherished  the  hope  of  his  own 
conversion,  for  a  considerable  period,  and  had  experienced  a  high 
degree  of  joy,  in  what  he  regarded  as  communion  with  God,  he  lost 
imperceptibly  this  spirituality  of  mind,  relinquished  for  a  season  the 
"  constant  performance"  of  tlie  practice  of  secret  prayer,  and  che- 
rished many  affections  of  a  worldly  and  sinful  character: — Second- 
ly, That,  when  he  recovered  from  this  state  of  declension,  his 
views  of  divine  truth,  particularly  those  connected  with  the  Sove- 
reignty of  God,  were  in  many  respects  new,  and  far  more  clear 
and  delightful,  than  any  which  he  had  previously  formed. 

Without  calling  in  question  the  fact,  that  a  given  individual  has, 
on  some  accounts,  decidedly  superior  advantages  forjudging  of  his 
own  christian  character,  tlian  others  enjoy  ;  and  without  presuming 
to  decide  on  the  correctness  of  tlie  estimate,  thus  formed  by  Mr* 
Edwards ;  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  various  circumstances, 
which .  lead  me  to  suspect,  that  it  may  perhaps  have  been  errone- 
ous :  1 .  The  declension,  of  which  he  complains,  appears  to  have 
been  chiefly,  or  wholly,  a  declension  in  die  state  of  the  affections. 
2.  Those  impressions  began,  when  he  was  seven  or  eight  years  of 
age,  and  were  so  powerful  and  lasting,  as  to  render  religion  the 
great  object  of  attention,  for  a  number  of  years.  As  made  on  the 
mind  of'^such  a  child,  tlicy  were  very  remarkable,  even  if  we  sup- 
pose them  to  have  resulted  in  piety.  3.  The  season  of  his  de- 
clension commenced  soon  after  his  admission  to  college,  when  he 
was  twelve  years  of  age.  Tliat  a  truly  pious  child,  in  consequence 
of  leaving  his  early  religious  connections  and  associations,  and  es- 
pecially die  altar  and  the  incense  of  die  parental  sanctuar}',  of  re- 
moving to  a  new  place  of  residence,  of  entering  on  a  new  course  of 
life,  of  forming  new  acquaintances  and  attachments,  of  feeling  the 
strong  attractions  of  study,  and  the  powerful  incentives  of  ambi- 
tion, and  of  being  ex]X)sed  to  the  new  and  untried  temptations  of  a 
public  seminary  ;  should,  for  a  season,  so  far  decline  from  his  pre- 
vious spirituality,  as  to  lose  all  hope  of  his  own  conversion,  is  so  far 
from  being  a  surprizing  event,  tliat,  in  ordinary  cases,  it  is  perhaps 
to  be  expected.  Piety,  at  its  commencement  in  the  mind,  is  usu- 
ally feeble  ;  and  especially  is  it  so,  in  die  mind  of  a  child.  How 
often  are  similar  declensions  witnessed,  even  at  a  later  age.  Yet 
the  subject  of  such  backsliding,  though,  during  its  continuance,  he 
may  well  renounce  the  hope  oi  his  conversion,  does  not  usually  re- 
gard the  period  of  his  recovery,  as  the  commencement  of  his  chris- 
tian life. — 4.  He  had  not,  %t  this  period,  made  a  public  profession 
of  religion ;  and,  of  course,  Was  not  restrained  from  such  declen- 
sion by  his  own  covenant,,  by  communion  vnih  christians,  or  by  tho 
consciousness,  that,  as  a  visible  christian,  his  faults  were  subjected 
to  the  inspection  and  the  censure  of  die  surroundnng  world.  6.. 
Though  charitable  in  judging  others,  he  was  at  least  equally  severe 
m  judging  himself.     6.  He  appears,  at  a  very  early  period,  to  have 
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formed  views  of  the  purity  of  the  christian  character — of  the  de** 
gree  of  freedom  from  sin,  and  of  the  degree  of  actual  holiness, 
requisite  to  justify  the  hope  of  conversion— altogetlier  more  eleva- 
ted in  their  nature,  than  the  truth  will  warrant.  7.  That  his  views 
of  divine  truth — particularly  of  the  Sovereignty  of  God^-shouM 
have  bpened,  after  the  age  of  twelve,  with  so  much  greater  clear- 
ness and  beauty,  as  to  appear  wholly  new,  was  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  the  nature  ot  the  case.  8.  At  a  subsequent  periodi 
when  his  mind  was  incessantly  occupied  by  the  unusual  perplexi- 
ties of  his  tutorship,  he  comj)lained  of  a  similar  declension.  9. 
The  purity,  strength  and  comprehensiveness,  of  his  piety,  as  exhi- 
bited immediately  after  his  public  profession  of  Christianity,  was  so 
much  superior  to  what  is  frequently  witnessed,  in  christians  of  an 
advanced  standing,  as  almost  to  force  upon  us  the  conviction  that 
it  commenced, — not  a  few  months  before,  at  the  time  of  his  sup- 
posed conversion,  but — at  a  mucli  earlier  period  of  life.  Rare  in- 
deed is  the  fact,  that  holiness  is  not,  at  its  commencement  in  the 
soul,  "  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  which  is  the  least  of  all  seeds ;" 
and  though  in  the  rapidity  of  its  growth,  it  difTers  widely  in  diflerent 
soils,  yet  time  is  indispensably  necessar}',  before  its  fruits  can  cover 
the  full-grown  plant,  like  the  clusters  on  the  vine. — ^These  conside- 
rations, and  particularly  the  last,  have  led  me  to  believe,  that  the 
early  religious  impressions  of  Mr.  Edwards  are  to  be  regarded,  as 
having  been  die  result  of  a  gracious  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  dod, 
upon  his  heart. 

Under  this  happy  influence,  exerted  in  childhood,  his  character 
was  formed.  It  prompted  him  then  to  study  the  Scriptures,  to  love 
prayer,  to  sanctify  the  saliliath,  and  to  pay  an  unusual  attention  to 
the  duties  of  religion.  It  inspired  him  with  reverence  towards  God, 
and  made  him  afraid  to  sin.  It  rendered  him  conscientious  in  the 
performance  of  every  reljitivc  duty,  in  manifesting  love  and  grati- 
tude, honour  and  obedience,  towards  his  parents,  kindness  and  cour- 
tcousness  towards  his  sisters,  and  the  other  companions  of  his  child- 
hood, respect  and  deference  to  his  superiors,  and  good  will  to  all 
around  liim.  It  led  him  also,  at  a  very  early  peiiod,  to  overcome 
that  aversion  to  mental  labour,  which  is  so  natural  to  man,  and  to 
devote  himself  with  exemplar}'  assiduity  to  the  great  duty,  daily 
assigned  liiin,  of  storing  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge.  Some 
of  our  readers,  we  are  aware,  may  perhaps  regard  the  recoUections 
of  his  earlier  years,  as  of  little  importance  ;  but  those,  wlio  cherish 
common  sympathies,  with  the  whole  body  of  evangelical  christians, 
in  the  deep  interest  which  they  feel  in  his' character  and  efibrts,  and 
who  reflect,  that  the  foundation  of  that  character  and  of  those  ef- 
forts was  then  laid,  will  require  of  us  no  apologv  for  thus  exhibiting 
ihe  comparative  innocence  and  purity,  tlie  docilit}-  and  amiableness. 
the  tenderness  of  conscience,  the  exemplary  industry,  and  the  ar- 
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dent  thirst  for  knowledge,  which  characterized  this  vernal  season 
•f  his  life. 

The  developement  of  mental  superiority,  in  die  childhood  and 
youth  of  Mr.  Edwardsj  was  certainly  uncommon,  if  not  singular. 
Boys  of  the  age  of  eleven  and  twelve,  even  when  receiving  eveiy 
aid  fix>m  their  parents  and  instructors,  and  when  feeling  the  influ- 
ence of  all  the  motives,  which  they  can  present,  are  usually  unwil- 
ling, in  any  branch  of  natural  science,  to  examine,  so  as  tiioroughly 
to  comprehend,  the  discoveries  and  investigations  of  others.  Still 
more  unwiDing  are  they  to  make  diis  examination,  when  no  such 
aid  is  furnished,  and  no  such  inducements  arc  presented.  But 
rare  indeed  is  the  instance,  in  which  the  attention  of  such  a  boy 
has  been  so  far  arrested,  by  any  of  the  interesting  phenomena,  in 
either  of  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  that  he  has  been  led,  without 
prompting,  and  without  aid,  to  pursue  a  series  of  exact  observations 
and  discoveries,  as  to  the  facts  diemselves ;  to  search  out  Uieir 
causes ;  and,  as  the  result  of  the  whole,  to  draw  up  and  present  a 
lucid,  systematic  and  well  digested,  report  of  his  investigations. — 
The  examination  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  Wood-spider, 
made  of  his  own  accord  by  Edwards,  at  the  age  specified,  and 
pursued  through  a  long  series  of  observations  and  deductions,  evin- 
ces a  power  of  attention,  and  an  accuracy  of  conclusion,  which 
would  have  qualified  him  at  diat  time,  if  possessed  of  the  proper 
instruments  and  specimens,  for  almost  any  investigations  of  Natural 
History.  The  Report  of  it,  also,  if  we  except  the  childishness  of 
aome  of  its  phraseology,  which,  indeed,  only  adds  to  its  interest,  is 
as  well  arranged  and  luminous,  as  the  well-written  papers,  which 
we  now  find  in  the  Journals  of  Science.  Perhaps  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  higher  evidence  of  a  mature  and  manly  mind,  in 
to  young  a  child,  has  hitiierto  been  presented  to  the  world. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  litde  more  tlian  a  year,  just  as  he  attained  die 
age  of  fourteen,  we  find  him  entering  on  pursuits  of  a  still  higher 
character.  Few  boys  of  diat  age  have  sufficient  strength  of  intel- 
lect, to  comprehend  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 
Of  those  who  have,  but  a  small  proportion  can  be  persuaded  to  read 
it ;  and  a  much  smaller,  still,  are  found  to  read  it  voluntarily,  and 
of  choice.  We  find  Edwards,  however,  at  Uiis  period  of  life,  not 
only  entering  on  this  work,  of  his  own  accord,  and  with  deep  inte- 
rest, but  at  once  relinquishing  ever}'  other  pursuit,  diat  he  may  de- 
vote himself  wholly  to  die  philosophy  of  the  mind  ;  and,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "  enjoying  a  far  higher  pleasure  in  die  perusal  of  its 

Eigesy  than  the  most  greedy  miser  finds,  when  gathering  up  hand- 
Is  of  silver  and  gold,  from  some  newly  discovered  treasure." 
Nor  is  this  all.  While  reading  the  work  of  Ix)cke,  he  presents 
himself  before  us,  not  as  a  pupil,  nor  simply  as  a  critic ;  but  in  the 
higher  character  of  an  investigator,  exploring  for  himself  the  uni- 
verse of  minds,  and  making  new  and  inter^siing  disrovories.     For- 
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lunately  his  investigations  are  preserved,  and  may  be  compared 
willi  the  efforts  of  oilier  distinguished  men,  at  the  same  period  of 
life,  in  other  countiies  and  in  other  ages.  And  if  any  oneof  all  those 
efforts  discovers  greater  perspicacity  and  mental  energy,  than  the 
"  Notes  on  the  Mind  ;"  particularly,  the  articles  entitled,  Beings 
Space,  Motion,  Genus,  the  Will,  and  Excellency ;  we  are  yet  to 
learn  where  it  is  to  be  found,  and  who  was  its  authw.  The  discus- 
sion of  the  veiy  important  and  difficult  question,  in  the  last  of  these 
articles,  What  is  the  Foundatiok  of  Excellency— of  Excel- 
lency in  its  most  enlarged  acceptation,  in  things  material  and  spi- 
ritual, in  things  intellectual,  imaginative  and  moral, — ^is  not  only 
original,  as  to  its  youthful  author,  and  profound,  but  is  even  now, 
we  believe,  in  various  respects,  new  to  the  investigations  of  philo- 
sophy.* The  NoTKs  ON  Natural  Science,  furnish  similar 
proofs  of  high  mental  superiority  ;  and,  by  their  variety  of  topics, 
their  general  accuracy,  and  their  originality,  evince  a  power  and 
comprehension,  discovered  by  only  here  and  there  an  individual, 
when  possessed  of  tlie  full  maturity  of  his  faculties.  His  habits  of 
thinking  and  reasoning,  at  this  time  of  life,  appear  to  have  been  as 
severe,  as  exact  and  as  successful,  as  those  oi  the  most  accomplish- 
ed scholars  usually  are,  in  the  vigour  of  manhood.  The  plan  of 
study,  itself,  wliich  he  tlien  formed, — of  studying  with  his  pen;  and 
of  immediately,  and  of  course,  employing  the  principles  of  ilie  sci- 
ence he  was  examining,  which  had  been  already  detailed  and  de- 
monstrated by  others,  in  the  discovery  of  new  principles, — ^is  at  least 
equal  evidence  of  the  same  superiority.  So  vigorous  was  the  men- 
tal soil,  that  the  seeds  of  thougbt  could  not  be  implanted  therein, 
without  being  quickened  at  once,  and  made  to  grow  into  a  rich  and 
abtuidant  liarvcst.  Looking  at  these  two  scries  of  Notes,  in  con- 
nection with  the  plan  of  study  under  which  they  .e:rew,  and  then 
comparing  them,  by  the  aid  of  recollection,  with  die  efibrts  of  other 
children  and  youths  of  uncouunon  promise  ;  we  instinctively  ask, 
When,  and  where,  has  the  individual  lived,  who  has  left  behind  him 
bubsiantial  proofs,  that  he  has  possessed,  at  the  same  age,  a  mind 
more  powerful,  comprehensive  or  creative  ? 

These  conciusious  are  only  confirmed,  by  the  survey  of  his  suc- 
ceeding years.  Though  drawn  away  from  the  entire  devotion  of 
his  mind  to  his  collejciate  studios,  by  (what  were  to  him)  tlie  alluring 
blandishments  of  Mental  philosophy,  he  yet  sustained  in  his  class 
the  first  stan<ling  as  a  scholar ;  and,  though  leaving  college  when 
sixteen,  he  was  not  too  young  to  receive  its  highest  honours.  Hav- 
ina;  entered  tht»  desk  at  eighteen,  he  was,  after  a  few  trials,  designa- 
ted by  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  a  superior  character,  for  a  veiy 


♦The  lost  nrfick'  luitl.T  this  hoa*], is  obviously  tho  foundation  of  the  •«' 
thor's  subsequent  Treatiio  on  tlie  xNlature  ut'True  Virtue. 
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important  and  difficult  station ;  to  which,  as  well  as  to  various  other 
interesting  fields  of  labour,  he  received  most  pressing  invitations. 

The  extraordinary  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  the  college, 
while  he  was  one  of  its  officers,  sufficient  as  they  were  to  have  over- 
whelmed a  common  mind,  only  served  to  furnish  him  and  his  col- 
leagues a  fairer  opportunity,  to  show  forth  the  superiority  of  their 
own  character.  By  their  wisdom  and  fidelity,  the  college  was 
preserved  and  enlarged,  when  in  imminent  dang;er  of  ruin  ;  and  the 
period  of  their  administration  will  ever  be  regarded,  as  one  of  tlie 
most  important  eras  in  its  history. 

While  the  review  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  Mr.  Edwards 
thus  forces  upon  us  the  conviction,  that,  in  die  early  developement 
of  extraordinary  mental  powers,  he  has  had  few  equals ;  and  enables 
us  to  reflect,  with  pleasure,that  these  jjowers  were  never  prostituted 
to  folly,  or  to  vice,  but,  from  tlie  beginning  were  faithfully  devoted 
to  the  great  end  for  which  they  w^ere  given ;  it  also  leads  us  to  re- 
mark, that  his  character^  as  a  moral  being,  was  thoroughly  formed 
and  established,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  Like  a  dutiful 
child,  he  listened,  indeed,  to  the  counsels  of  his  parents,  as  to  the 
principles  by  which  his  conduct  bhould  lie  regulated  ;  but  he  also 
examined  for  himself  the  foundations  of  those  principles,  and,  hav- 
ing discovered  that  they  were  firm  and  immoveable,  formed  out  of 
them  a  series  of  rules,  for  the  systematic  regulation  of  his  own  con- 
cluct.  These  niles,  particularly  as  exemplified  in  the  journal  of  his 
daily  life,  evince  not  only  a  pure  and  transparent  sincerity,  and  the 
greatest  openness  of  soul  towards  God  ;  as  well  as  an  inspection, 
metaphysically  accurate,  of  his  own  mind,  and  a  thorough  acquaint- 
imce  with  his  own  heart ;  but  a  knowledge  of  his  duty, — ^to  God, 
his  feDow-men  and  himself, — and  a  conscientiousness  in  jierforming 
It,  wliich  are  usually  the  resuk  of  great  wisdom  and  piety,  combi- 
ned with  long  experience.  They  grew,  obviously,  out  of  a  dispo- 
sition to  turn  every  occurrence  of  life  to  a  religious  use,  and  thus  to 
grow  wiser  and  better,  continually,  under  the  course  of  discipline, 
to  which  the  providence  of  God  subjected  him.  They  appear  to 
have  been  made  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  the  Omniscient 
<eye,  with  a  solemn  conviction  tliat  he  was  an  immortal  being,  form- 
ed to  act  on  the  same  theatre  with  God,  and  angels,  and  the  just 
made  perfect,  in  carrying  forward  the  kingdom  of  holiness  and  joy, 
in  its  ever  enlarging  progress.  Viewing  himself,  as  just  entering  on 
this  career  of  glor}',  he  adopted,  for  the  permanent  direction  of  his 
course,  the  best  and  noblest  resolution,  that  an  intelligent  being  can 
form ; — "  Resolved,  That  I  will  do  whatsoever  I  think  to  be  most 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  my  own  good,  profit  and  pleasure,  in  the 
whole  of  my  duration ;  witliout  any  consideration  of  the  time^  whe- 
iher  now,  or  never  so  many  myriads  of  ages  hence  :  resolved,  to  do 
whatsoever  I  think  to  be  my  duty^  and  most  for  the  good  and  ad- 
rantage  of  mankind  in  general :  resolved,  so  to  do,  whatever  diffi- 
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cultics  I  meet  with,  how  many  soever,  and  how  great  soever."  In 
the  spirit  of  this  resolution,  we  find  him,  with  all  the  earnestness  of 
which  he  was  capable,  giving  up  himself  to  God, — all  that  he  ^"as, 
and  all  that  he  pos.9essed, — so  as  habitually  to  feel  that  he  was  in 
no  respect  his  own,  and  could  challenge  no  right  to  the  faculties  of 
his  body,  to  the  )K)wcrs  of  his  mind,  or  the  affections  of  his  heart; 
receiving  Christ  as  a  prince,  and  a  saviour,  under  a  solemn  cove- 
nant to  adhere  to  the  faith  and  obedience  of  the  gospel,  however 
hazardous  and  diflicult  the  profession  and  practice  of  it  might  be; 
and  taking  the  Holy  Spirit  as  his  teacher,  sanctifier  and  only  com- 
forter. And,  in  accordance  with  both,  we  find  him,  at  this  time, 
regularly  making  the  glory  of  God  die  great  end  for  which  he  liv- 
ed ;  habitually  trusting  in  God,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  feel  no 
uneasiness  about  his  worldly  condition  ;  maintaining  the  most  open 
and  conBdential  intercourse  with  his  Maker ;  cherishing  exalted 
thoughts  of  Christ  and  his  salvation ;  feeling  himself  to  be  a  part  of 
Christ,  and  to  have  no  separate  interest  from  his ;  exercising  a  61ial 
and  delightful  sense  of  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  daily 
comnuinication  of  his  grace ;  regarding  communion  with  God  as 
the  ver}'  life  and  sustenance  of  the  soul ;  delighting  in  praising 
God,  and  in  singing  his  praises,  and  as  much  when  alone,  as  in  the 
company  of  others  ;  often  observing  days  of  secret  fasting,  that  he 
might  discover,  and  repent  of,  and  renounce  every  sin  ;  maintain- 
ing a  constant  warfare  against  sin  and  temptation ;  frequently  re- 
newing: his  dedication  of  himself  to  God  ;  conversing  daily  and 
faniili:  rly  with  his  own  death  and  his  own  final  trial;  rejoicing  ha- 
bitually in  the  divine  perfections  and  tlic  divine  government ;  reve- 
rentially acknowledging  the  divine  hand  in  all  the  works  of  nature, 
and  in  all  the  events  of  providence ;  exhibiting  a  calm  and  sweet 
submission  to  x\w  divine  will  under  all  the  afllictions  of  life,  so  that 
he  could  rcicard  afllictions  as  real  and  great  blessings ;  and  enabled 
so  to  live  with  God.  from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour,  as  to 
be  delightfully  conscious  of  his  presence,  to  refer  his  inmost  mind 
to  the  inspection  of  his  eye,  to  value  liis  approbation  above  all  things 
else,  to  clierish  a  joyful  sense  of  union  to  him,  to  converse  with 
him,  as  a  father,  concerning  his  wants,  inflnnities  and  ^ns,  his  dan- 
gers, duties  and  trials,  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  lears  and  desires, 
his  hopes  and  prospects,  and  to  commune  with  him  in  all  his  works 
and  dispensations,  in  his  perfections  and  his  glory.  Anti,  as  the 
result  of  this,  we  find  the  Spirit  of  God  unfolding  to  him  the  won- 
ders of  divine  truth  ;  vouchsafing  to  him  joyful  and  glorious  discov- 
eries of  the  perfections  of  God,  as  die  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  enabling  liim  to  live,  as  in  the  immediate  presence  and 
vision  ol  the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal;  and  communicating 
to  him  a  joyful  assurance  of  the  favour  of  God,  and  of  a  title  to  future 
glor>'. 

This  state  of  his  heart  towards  God,  prepared  him  for  a  just 
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timate  of  his  own  character,  for  tlie  formation  of  tlie  best  habits, 
and  for  a  conscientious  and  faitliful  government  over  himself.  The 
daily  and  curefiil  survey  of  his  sins,  by  the  light  of  the  divine  holi- 
ness, enabled  him  to  discover  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart, 
and  led  hhn  habitually  to  abhor  himself,  to  form  none  but  humbling 
and  abasing  views  of  his  own  attainments  in  piety,  and  to  esteem 
odiers  belter  than  himself.  There  was  something  extremely  deli- 
cate in  his  constituuon ;  which  always  obliged  him  to  die  exactest 
rules  of  temperance,  and  every  method  of  cautious  and  prudent 
living.  His  temperance  was  the  result  of  principle.  It  was  not 
the  mere  ordinary  care  and  watchfulness  of  temperate  people,  but 
such  a  degree  of  self-denial,  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  hi:> 
food,  as  left  his  mind,  in  every  part  of  tiie  day,  alike  unclouded  in 
its  views,  and  unembarrassed  in  its  movements.  We  have  seen, 
from  his  diary,  that  he  rose  at  a  very  early  hour,  tlu-oughout  the 
year ;  that,  in  the  morning,  he  considered  well  the  business  and 
studies,  of  the  day,  resolved  to  pursue  Uiat  which  was  the  most  im- 
portant; that  his  habits  of  punctuality  were  exact  and  thorough ;  that 
he  husbanded  his  time,  as  the  miser  guards  his  choicest  treasures ; 
not  losing  it  even  in  his  walks,  his  rides,  or  his  journeys ;  and  not 
allowing  himself  to  leave  his  study  for  the  table,  if  his  mind  would 
thereby  lose  its  brighter  moments,  and  it^  happier  sequences  of 
thought  and  discovery ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  diis  regularity 
of  life,  and  an  exact  and  punctilious  regard  to  bodily  exercise,  he  was 
enabled  to  spend  an  unusual  portion  of  every  day,  in  severe  and 
laborious  mental  applicadon.^  Let  it  also  be  remembered,  by 
every  clergyman,  that  notwithstanding  the  exact  discipline  to  which 
his  mind  had  been  subjected,  by  the  course  of  his  education,  and 
by  his  long  devotion  to  metaphysical  pursuits,  he  continued  his  at- 
tention to  mathematical  studies,  as  a  source,  alike,  of  recreation, 
and  improvement,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  ministerial  life. 

Hie  habits  of  his  religious  life,  which  he  formed  in  his  youth. 
were  not  less  diorough  and  exact.  His  observation  of  the  sabbath 
was  such  as  to  make  it,  throughout,  a  day  of  real  religion ;  so  diat 
not  only  were  his  conversadon  and  reading  conformed  to  die  great 
design  of  the  day,  but  he  allowed  himself  in  no  thoughts  or  medi- 
tations, which  were  not  decidedly  of  a  religious  character.  It  was 
his  rule,  not  only  to  search  the  Scriptures  daily,  but  to  study  them 
so  steadily,  constandy  and  frequently,  as  that  he  might  perceive  a 
regular  and  obvious  growth  in  his  knowledge  of  them.  By  prayer 
and  self-application,  he   took  constant  care  to  render  them  the 


*0n  a  preceding  page  it  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  that 
he  regularly  flpcnt  thirteen  hours^  every  day,  in  cloise  Btiidy.  Ailer  receiv- 
ing the  invitation  to  Princeton,  ho  told  his  Mvat  son,  that  he  had  for  many 
years  Bpent/ourteen  hours  a  day  in  study ;  and  mentioned  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  a  part  of  this  time  to  other  pursuits,  asoiieof  hischief  ohjectioni: 
•gainst  accepting  the  office  of  President. 
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means  of  progressive  sanctification.  He  made  a  secret  of  his  pri- 
vate devotions,  observes  Dr.  Hopkins,  and  therefore  they  f;annot 
be  particularly  known ;  though  there  is  much  evidence  that  he  was 
punctual,  constant  and  frequent,  in  secret  prayer,  and  often  kept 
days  of  fasting  and  prayer  in  secret,  and  set  apart  time  for  serious, 
devout  meditations  on  spiritual  and  eternal  thins^s,  as  part  of  liis  re- 
ligious exercises  in  secnu.  It  appears  from  his  Diar)',  that  his  stated 
seasons  of  secret  prayer  were,  from  his  youth,  three  times  a  day, — m 
his  journey^:,  as  well  as  at  home.  He  was,  so  far  as  can  be  known, 
much  on  liis  knees  in  secret,  and  in  devout  reading  of  Grod's  word, 
and  meditation  upon  it.  And  his  constant,  soleum  converse  with 
God,  in  these  exeic^ises  of  secret  religion,  made  liis  face,  as  it  were, 
to  shine  before  others.  His  appearance,  his  countenance,  his  words 
and  wliole  demeanour,  were  attended  with  a  seriousness,  gravity 
and  solemnity,  which  was  the  natural,  genuine,  indication  and  ex- 
pression,  of  a  deep  abiding  sense  of  divine  things  on  his  mind,  and 
of  his  living  constantly  in  the  fear  of  God.  His  wjitchfulness  over 
himself — over  his  external  conduct  and  over  his  secret  thoughts 
and  purposes — was  most  thorough  and  exemplary.  The  fear  o*' 
God,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  own  weakness,  made  hitn  habitu- 
ally apprehensive  of  sin,  and  led  him  most  carefully  to  a\x)id  every 
temptation.  His  self-examination  was  regular,  universal,  and  in  a 
scfise  constant.  Every  morning  he  endeavoured  to  foresee,  and  to 
guard  against,  the  dangers  of  the  day.  Every  night  he  carefully 
reviewed  liir  conduct  of  his  mind,  during  its  progress,  and  enquir- 
ed, wh(?rein  he  had  been  negligent ;  what  sin  he  had  committed ; 
wlKM'cin  lie  had  denied  himself;  and  regularly  kept  an  account  of 
every  thinir,  which  lie  found  to  be  wrong.  This  record  he  review- 
ed at  tlie  (rlose  of  the  week,  of  die  month,  and  of  the  year,  and  on 
tilt*  occurrence  of  every  important  change  in  life ;  that  he  might 
know  his  own  condition,  and  that  he  might  carry  his  sins  in  humble 
conlessioii  before  (iod.  Whenever  he  so  much  questioned  tvhe- 
tlierhe  had  done  his  duty,  as  that  the  quiet  of  his  mind  was  there- 
by disturbed,  he  regularly  set  it  down,  that  he  might  examine  its 
real  nature  ;  and,  if  found  in  any  resjxjct  to  be  wrong,  might  put  it 
away.  Every  course  of  conduct,  which  led  him  in  the  least  to 
doubt  of  th(^  love  of  God ;  every  action  of  his  mind,  the  review-  of 
which  would  give  him  uneasiness  in  die  hour  of  death,  and  on  his 
final  tri;d  ;  he  endeavoured,  with  all  his  strength,  to  avoid.  Every 
obvious  sin,  he  traced  back  to  its  original,  that  he  might  afterward 
know  wheri^  his  danger  lay.  Every  desire,  which  might  prove  the 
occasion  ol'sin, — die  desire  of  wealth,  of  ease,  of  pleasure,  of  in- 
fluence, of  fam(»,  of  |K)pularity, — as  well  as  every  bodily  appetite, 
he  strove  not  only  to  watch  against,  but  habitually  and  unceasingly 
to  mortify  ;  regarding  occasions  of  great  self-denial  as  glorious  op- 
portunities of  destroying  sin,  and  of  confirming  himself  in  holiness; 
and  uniformly  finding  that  his  greatest  mortifications  were  succeeded 
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by  the  greatest  comforts.  On  the  approach  of  affliction,  he  search- 
ed out  the  sin,  which  he  ought  especially  to  regard,  as  calling  for 
such  a  testimony  of  the  divine  displeasure,  that  he  might  receive 
the  chastisement  with  entire  submission,  and  be  concenied  about 
nothing  but  his  duty  and  his  sin.  The  virtues  and  sins  of  others 
led  him  to  examine  himself,  whether  he  possessed  the  former,  and 
whether  he  did  not  practice  the  latter.  Thus  his  whole  life  was  a 
continued  course  of  self-examination ;  and  in  the  duty  of  secret 
fasting,  and  humiliation,  which  he  very  frequently  observed, — a 
duty  enjoined  by  Christ,  on  his  followers,  as  explicitly,  and  in  the 
same  terms,  as  die  duty  of  secret  prayer ;  enjoined  too,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  discovery,  confession,  and  purification, — he  was  accus- 
tomed, with  the  greatest  unreservedness  of  which  he  was  capable, 
to  declare  bis  ways  to  God,  and  to  lay  open  his  soul  before  him, 
all  his  sins,  temptations,  difficulties,  sorrows  and  fears,  as  well  as 
his  desires  and  hopes;  that  the  light  of  God's  countenance  might 
shine  upon  him  without  obstruction. 

The  fear  of  Grod  had  a  controlling  influence,  also,  in  regulating 
bis  intercourse  with  mankind.  The  basis  of  that  intercourse,  in  all 
the  relations  of  life,  and  indeed  of  his  whole  character,  was  evan-- 
gdical  integrity^ — a  setded  unbending  resolution  to  do  what  he 
thought  right,  whatever  self-denial  or  sacrifices  it  might  cost  him. 
This  trait  of  character  he  early  discovered,  in  the  unfavourable  esti- 
mate, which  he  formed,  of  his  youthful  attainments  in  religion ;  and 
in  the  severe  judgment,  which  he  passed  upon  tlie  period  of  his  offi- 
cial connection  with  college,  as  a  period  of  marked  declension  in 
his  christian  life.  He  discovered  it,  during  that  connection,  in  his 
most  conscientious  and  honourable  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
that  institution,  under  uncommon  difficulties  and  trial$.  He  disco- 
vered it  during  his  ministry  at  Norriiampton,  in  the  very  laborious 
performance  of  every  ministerial  duty,  and  in  his  firm  and  fearless 
defence  of  the  truth,  in  opposition  to  numbers,  power  and  influence. 
He  discovered  it  eminentiy  in  the  affair  of  his  dismission.  His 
conscience  at  first  hesitated,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  prevailing 
mode  of  admission  to  the  church.  Still,  he  regarded  the  question 
as  altogether  doubtful.  It  had  been  once  publicly  discussed ;  his 
own  colleague  and  grandfatiier,  who  had  introduced  it  at  North- 
ampton, being  one  of  the  combatants ;  and  the  victory  had  been 
supposed  to  be  on  Aw  side,  and  in  favour  of  the  existing  mode. 
The  churches  of  the  county  had  adopted  it ;  and  the  wiiole  cur- 
rent of  public  opinion, — the  united  voice  of  wealdi,  fashion,  num- 
bers, learning  and  influence, — ^was  in  its  favour.  If  he  decided 
against  continuing  the  practice,  all  these  would  certainly  be  com- 
bined against  him ;  his  people  would  demand  his  dismission,  before 
a  tribunal  which  had  prejudged  the  case ;  his  only  means  of  sup- 
porting a  young  and  numerous  family  would  be  taken  away^  at  «. 
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time  of  Sfe,  when  an  adequate  proviaon  for  their  wants  would  pnh 
babty  involve  him  in  extreme  embarrassment.  Tet  none  of  thest 
thiug  moved  him ;  and  his  only  anxie^  was,  to  asGertmn  and  to 
perfero  his  duty.  He  discovered  it,  in  the  same  manner,  in  the 
controversy  at  Stockbridge.  There,  the  same  influence,  which,  in 
the  former  case,  had  effected  his  dismission,  he  knew  would  be 
conibined  against  him,  witli  increased  hostiUty,  and  in  all  probabi% 
would  deprive  his  family  a  second  time  of  their  support ;  unless  he 
sat  quietly  by,  and  saw  the  charities  of  christian  philanthropy  per- 
verted to  sources  of  private  emolument.  But  in  such  a  crisis  be 
*  could  not  deliberate  for  a  moment. 

'<  He  had  a  strict  and  inviolable  regard  to  jusdce,  in  all  his  deal- 
ings with  his  neighbours,  and  was  very  careful  to  provide  things 
honest  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  so  that  scarcely  a  man  bad  any  deal- 
ings with  him,  who  was  not  conscious  of  his  uprightness. 

''  His  great  benevolence  to  mankind   discovered  itself,  among 
other  ways,  by  the  uncommon  regard  he  showed  .to  liberality,  and 
charity  to  the  poor  and  distressed.     He  was  much  in  reconomaid- 
ing  this,  both  m  his  public  discourses,  and  in  private  OMiiyersatxxi. 
He  often  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  diat  professed  christians  were 
gready  deficient  in  this  duty,  and  much  more  so  than  in  most  other 
parts  of  external  Christianity.     He  often  observed  how  much  this 
IS  spoken  of,  recommended  and  encouraged,  m  the  holy  Scriptures^ 
especially  in  the  New  Testament.    And  it  was  his  opinkm,  that 
every  particular  church  ought,  by  frequent  and  liberal  contributions, 
to   maintain  a  public  stock,  that  might  be  ready  for  the  poor  and 
necessitous  members  of  that  church ;  and  that  the  principal  busi- 
ness of  deacons  is,  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  in  the  faithftil  and  judi- 
cious improvement  and  distribution  of  the  church's  contributions, 
lodged  indieir  hands.     And  he  did  not  content  hiifiself  with  merely 
recommending  charity  to  others,  but  practised  it  much  himself: 
though,  according  to  his  Master's  advice,  he  took  great  care  to  con- 
ceal his  acts  of  charity ;  by  which  means,  doubdess,  most  of  his 
alms-deeds  will  be  unknown  till  the   Resurrection,  but  which,  if 
known,  would  prove  him  to  have  been  as  honourable  an  example 
of  charity,  as  almost  any  diat  can  be  produced.     This  is  not  mere 
conjecture,  but  is  evident  many  ways.     He  was  forward  to  give, 
on  all  public  occasions  of  charity ;  though,  when  it  could  properly 
be  done,  he  always  concealed  the  sum  given.     And  some  instances 
of  his  giving  more  privately  have  accidentally  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  others,  in  which  his  liberality  appeared  in  a  very  extraor- 
dinary degree.     One  of  the  instances  was  this  :  upon  his  hearing 
that  a  poor  obscure  man,  whom  he  never  saw,  or  any  of  his  kind- 
red, was,  by  an   extraordinary  bodily  disorder,  brought  to  great 
straits;  he,  unasked,  gave  a  considerable  sum  to  a  friend,  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  distressed  person ;  having  first  required  a  promist^f 
him,  that  he  would  let  neither  the  person,  who  was  the  dgect.-  '"^^ 
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charity,  nor  any  one  eke,  know,  by  whom  it  was  given.  This  may 
serve  both  as  an  instance  of  his  extraordinary  charity,  and  of  his 
great  care  to  conceal  it."* 

Not  less  exemplary  was  his  practice  of  the  kindred  virtue  of  hos- 
pitality, so  much  enjoined  on  all  christians,  in  the  sacred  scriptures. 
As  his  acquaintance  was  very  extensive,  his  house  was  the  frequent 
resort  of  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  colonies ;  and  the  friend, 
and  the  stranger  of  worth,  ever  found  a  kind  and  cordial  welcome 
at  his  table,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  family* 

'^  He  was  thought  by  some  to  be  distant  and  unsociable^  in  his 
manners;  but  this  was  owing  to  the  want  of  a  better  acquaintance. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  a  man  of  many  words,  and  was  somewhat  re- 
served in  the  company  of  strangers,  and  of  those,  on  whose  can- 
dour and  friendship,  he  did  not  know  that  he  could  rely.  And 
this  was  probably  owing  to  two  causes.  First,  the  strict  guard  he 
set  over  his  tongue,  from  his  youth.  From  experience  and  obser- 
vation he  early  discovered,  that  the  sins  of  the  tongue,  make  up  a 
very  formidable  proportion  of  all  the  sins  committed  by  men,  and 
lead  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  their  remaining  sins.  He  diere- 
fore  resolvea  to  take  the  utmost  care,  never  to  sin  with  his  tongue; 
to  avoid  not  only  uttering  reproaches  himself,  but  receiving  diem, 
and  listening  to  them  from  others ;  to  say  nothing  for  the  sake  of 
giving  pain,  or  woundine  the  feelings  or  reputation  of  others ;  to  say 
nothing  evil  concerning  them,  except  when  an  obvious  duty  required 
him  to  do  it,  and  then  to  speak,  as  if  nobody  had  been  as  vile  as 
himself,  and  as  if  he  had  committed  the  same  sins,  or  had  the  same 
infirmities  or  failings,  as  others ;  never  to  employ  himself  in  idle, 
trivial  and  impertinent  talk,  which  generally  makes  up  a  great 
part  of  the  conversation  of  those,  who  are  full  of  words,  in  all 
companies ;  and  to  make  sure  of  that  mark  of  a  perfect  man, 
given  by  James,  "  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is  a 
perfect  man,  and  able,  also,  to  bridle  the  whole  body."  He  was 
sensible,  that  "  in  the  multitude  of  words,  there  wanteih  not  sin ;" 
and  therefore  refrained  his  lips,  and  habituated  himself  to 
think  before  he  spoke,  and  to  propose  some  good  end  in  all 
his  words;  which  led  him  conformably  to  an  apostolic  pre- 
cept, to  be,  above  many  others,  slow  to  speak, — Secondly, 
this  was  in  part,  the  effect  of  his  bodily  constitution.  He 
possessed  but  a  comparatively  small  stock  of  animal  life :  his  spirits 
were  low,  and  he  had  neither  die  vivacity  nor  strenth  of  lungs  to 
spare,  that  would  have  been  requisite  in  order  to  render  him  what 
might  be  called  an  af&ble,  sprightly  companion,  in  all  circles. 
They,  who  have  a  great  flow  of  animal  spurits,  and  so  can  speak 


^'  As  both  the  gfiver,  hud  the  object  of  his  chanty,  are  dead,  and  all  the 
•nds  of  the  proptieed  secrecy  are  answered ;  it  is  thousfht  not  inconsistent 
with  the  above  mentioned  promise,  to  make  known  the  fact,  as  \l  va  Vv^x^ 
J€lated.*' 
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with  more  ease,  and  less  expense,  and  exhaustian,  than  ochers,  nay 
doubtless,  lawfully  engage  in  free  conversation,  in  all  companiesv 
for  a  lower  end  than  that  which  he  proposed :  e.  g.  to  please,  or 
to  render  themselves  agreeable  to  others.  But  not  so  he,  who 
has  hot  such  an  abundant  supply :  it  becomes  him  to  reserve  what 
he  has,  for  higher  and  more  important  service.  Besides,  the  want 
of  animal  spirit,  lays  a  man  under  a  natural  inability  of  ex- 
ercising that  freedom  of  conversation,  at  all  times,  and  in  what- 
ever company  he  is,  which  those  possessed  of  more  vivacity  na- 
turally and  easily  glide  into  ;  and  the  greatest  degree  of  humility 
and  benevolence,  of  good  sense  and  social  feeling,  will  not  remove 
this  obstacle. 

^'  He  was  not  forward  to  enter  into  any  dispute  before  strangers, 
and  in  companies,  where  there  might  be  persons  of  different  senti- 
ments ;  being  sensible  that  such  dbputes  are  generally  unprofitable 
and  often  sinful,  and  of  bad  consequence.  He  thought  he  could 
dispute  to  the  best  advantage  with  his  pen ;  yet  he  was  always  free 
to  give  his  sentiments,  on  any  subject  proposed  to  him,  and  to  re- 
move any  difficulties  or  objections  offered  by  way  of  enquiiy,  as 
lying  in  the  way  of  what  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  truth.  But  how 
groundless,  with  regard  to  him,  the  imputation  of  bemg  diitant  and 
unsociable  was,  his  known  and  tried  friends  best  knew.  They  al- 
ways found  him  easy  of  access,  kind  and  condescending ;  and 
though  not  talkative,  yet  affable  and  free.  Among  those,  whose 
candour  and  friendship  he  had  experienced,  he  threw  off  all  that, 
which  to  others,  had  the  appearance  of  reserve,  and  was  most  open 
and  communicative :  and  was  always  patient  of  contradicdon,  while 
tlie  utmost  opposition  was  made  to  his  sentiments,  that  could  be 
made  by  any  arguments  or  objections,  whedier  plausible  or  soKd. 
And  indeed  he  was,  on  all  occasions,  quite  sociable  and  free,  with 
all  who  had  any  special  business  widi  him. 

"  His  conversation  widi  his  friends  was  always  savoury  and  pro- 
fitable :  in  this  he  was  remarkable,  and  almost  singular.  He  was 
not  accustomed  to  spend  his  dme  with  them  in  evil  speaking,  or 
foolish  jesting,  idle  chit*chat,  and  telling  stories;  but  his  mouth 
was  that  of  the  just,  which  bringeth  forth  wisdom,  and  whose 
lips  dispense  knowledge.  His  tongue  was  as  die  pen  of  a  ready 
writer,  while  he  conversed  about  important  heavenly  and  divine 
things,  of  which  his  heart  was  so  full,  in  a  manner  so  new  and  ori- 
ginal, so  natural  and  familiar,  as  to  be  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive, so  that  none  of  his  friends  could  enjoy  hb  company 
widiout  instrucuon  and  profit,  unless  it  was  by  their  own  fault. 

"  He  was  cautious  in  choosing  his  intimate  friendsj  and  there- 
fore had  not  many,  diat  might  properly  be  called  such ;  but  to 
them  he  showed  himself  friendly  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  faithful  friend,  and  able  above  most  others  to 
keep  a  secret.     To  them  he  discovered  himself,  more  than  lo 
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odiers,  and  led  them  into  his  views  and  ends  in  liis  conduct  in  par- 
ticular instances :  by  which  diey  had  abundant  evidence  that  he 
well  understood  human  nature,  and  that  his  general  reserved- 
ness,  and  many  particular  instances  of  his  conduct,  which  a  stran- 
ger might  impute  to  ignorance  of  men,  were  really  owing  to  his 
unconmion  knowledge  of  mankind. 

''  In  his  family,  he  pracUced  that  conscientious  exactness,  which 
was  conspicuous  in  all  his  ways.  He  maintained  a  great  esteem 
and  regard  for  his  amiable  and  excellent  consort.  Much  of  the 
tender  and  afiecdonate  was  expressed  in  his  conversation  widi  her, 
and  in  all  his  conduct  towards  her.  He  was  often  visited  by  her,  in 
his  study,  and  conversed  freely  with  her  on  matters  of  religion ; 
and  he  used  commonly  to  pray  with  her  in  his  study,  at  least  once 
a  day,  unless  something  extraordinary  prevented.  The  season  for 
this,  commonly,  was  in  the  evening,  after  prayers  in  die  family,  just 
before  going  to  bed.  As  he  rose  very  early  himself,  he  was  wont 
to  have  his  family  up  betimes  in  the  morning ;  after  which,  before 
they  entered  on  the  business  of  die  day,  he  attended  on  family 
prayers ;  when  a  chapter  in  die  bible  was  read,  commonly  by  can- 
dle-light in  the  winter ;  upon  which  he  asked  his  children  ques-  • 
dons,  according  to  their  age  and  capacity;  and  took  occasion 
to  explain  some  passages  in  it,  or  enforce  any  duty  recommended, 
as  he  thought  most  proper. 

"  He  was  careful  and  thorough  in  the  government  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  diis,  they  reverenced,  esteemed 
and  loved,  him.  He  took  the  utmost  care  to  begin  his  govern- 
ment of  them,  when  they  were  very  young.  When  they  first 
discovered  any  degree  of  self-will  and  stubbornness,  he  would 
attend  to  them,  unul  he  had  thoroughly  subdued  diem,  and 
brought  them  to  submit.  Such  prudent  discipline,  exercised 
widi  die  greatest  calmness,  being  repeated  once  or  twice,  was 
generally  sufficient  for  diat  child ;  and  effectually  established  his 
parental  authority,  and  produced  a  cheerful  obedience  ever  after. 
"  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  his  children,  that  he  might  admo- 
nish them  of  the  ^r*^  wrong  step,  and  direct  them  in  die  right  way. 
He  took  opportuniues  to  converse  with  them  singly,  and  closely, 
about  the  concerns  of  their  souls,  and  to  give  dieni  warnings,  ex- 
hortations and  directions,  as  he  saw  them  severally  need."  The 
salvation  of  his  children  was  his  chief  and  constant  desire,  and  aim, 
and  effort  concerning  them.  In  the  evening,  after  tea,  he  custom- 
arily sat  in  the  parlour,  with  his  family,  for  an  hour,  unbending  from 
the  severity  of  study,  entering  freely  into  the  feelings  and  concerns 
of  his  children,  and  relaxing  into  cheerful  and  animated  conversa- 
tion, accompanied  frequendy  with  sprighdy  remarks,  and  sallies  of 
wit  and  humour.  But,  before  retiring  to  his  study,  he  usually  gave 
the  conversation,  by  degrees,  a  more  serious  turn,  addressing  his 
children,  with  great  tenderness  and  earnestness,  on  the  ^»iV3k\&<e\  ^l 
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tlieir  Bolvatiou ;  wlieii  tlie  lliought,  tliat  they  vrere  sdll  stfangers  B 
rL'Iieion,  would  ofiun  affect  him  so  ]wwerl"ully,  as  to  oblige  him  B 
ivilfldiaw,  in  order  to  conceal  his  emotions. — "  He  took  modi 
pains  to  instruct  his  chiidren,  in  the  principles  and  duties  of  religioo. 
in  which  he  made  use  of  tl]e  Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism :  vet 
merely  by  taking  care,  that  ihey  learned  it  by  heart ;  but  by  letij- 
ing  them  into  an  lutderstanding  of  the  doctrioes  therein  taugbt,  by 
iiskiug  them  qucsuons  on  each  answer,  and  explainiog  it  to  them. 
His  usual  rime  to  attend  to  tliis  was  on  the  evening  before  the  sab- 
bath. And,  as  lie  believed  that  the  sabbath,  or  holy  time,  began  bi 
sunset,  on  ilie  evening  preceding  the  first  day  of  the  week,  be  or 
(lered  his  family  to  finish  all  their  secular  business  hy  that  time,  ot 
before ;  when  all  were  called  together,  a  psalm  was  sung,  and 
prayer  offered,  as  an  introduction  to  the  saoctification  of  the  »b- 
biiili.  This  care  and  exactness  effectually  prevented  that  inHtxiiu 
on  holy  time,  by  attending  to  secular  business,  which  is  too  cnm- 
man  even  in  families,  where  tiie  eveuing  before  the  sabbath  'aynr 
fessedly  observed. 

"  He  was  utterly  opjiosed  to  every  tiling  like  unseasonable  houn. 
on  the  part  of  young  people,  in  their  visiting  and  amusements;  whidi 
he  regarded  as  a  dangerous  step  towards  corrupting  tliem,  mi 
bringing  them  to  ruin.  And  he  thought  the  excuse  oHered  by  ofr 
ny  parents,  for  tolerating  tliia  practice  iu  their  children, — that  i  » 
the  etulom,  and  that  tke  children  of  other  people  are  allowed  thatt 
practice,  and  therefore  it  w  difficult,  and  even  impotaible,  to  reitrm 
theirs, — was  insufficient  and  frivolous,  and  manifested  a  great  if*- 
gree  of  stupidity,  on  tlie  supposition  that  the  practice  was  hiHitt 
and  pernicious  to  their  souls.  And  when  his  children  gnw  im,  h* 
found  no  difficulty  in  restraining  tliera  from  diis  improper  mHln» 
chievous  practice ;  but  they  cheerfully  compUed  with  the  <ril  rf 
iheir  parents.  He  allowed  none  of  his  children  to  be  absent  ln« 
home,  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  they  went  abroad  lusveilMir 
friends  and  companions;  neither  were  they  allowed  to  sit  up  mocfc 
after  that  time,  in  his  own  house,_when  any  of  their  friends  canie  UfiK 
them.  If  any  gentleman  desired  to  address  either  of  bis  daoglilBi 
.-ifter  die  requisite  introduction  and  preliminaries,  ho  was  aUomrf 
all  proper  opportunities  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquaiotml  wtk 
the  manners  and  disposition  of  the  young  lady,  but  must  iW  ii>- 
irude  on  die  customary  hours  of  rest  and  sleep,  nor  on  the  roBpa 
and  order  of  the  family." 

Perhaps  tliere  never  whs  a  man  more  cvnslantly  retiFod  Enm  ih> 
wui'ld,  giving  himself  to  reading  and  conlemplntton ;  uidilnisi 
wonder  that  his  feeble  frame  could  subsist,  under  such  fstigDK 
daily  repeated,  and  so  long  coutinued.  Yet,  upon  this  boiitg  J^ 
ded  to  hy  one  of  his  friends,  only  a  few  montlis  bpforo  his  dttuh.  ^ 
saidU)  him,"  I  donD(lind,biiitliail  now  am  as  well  vblotobeatAi 
closest  ,sludy,  as  I  was  thiriy  years  ago ;  and  can  go  thnM^  * 
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exercises  of  the  pulpit,  with  as  little  uneasiness  or  difficultjr*" — ^In 
his  youth,  he  appeared  healthy,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  vivacity, 
but  was  never  robust.  In  middle  life,  he  appeared  very  much  ema- 
ciated, by  severe  study,  and  intense  mental  application. — ^In  his 
Eerson,  he  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  slender  form.*  He  had  a 
igh,  broad,  bold  forehead,  and  an  eye  unusually  piercing  and  lu- 
minous; and  on  his  whole  countenance,  the  features  of  his  mind—* 
perspicacity,  sincerity  ismd  benevolence— were  so  strongly  impress- 
ed, that  no  one  could  behold  it,  without  at  once  discovering  the 
clearest  indications  of  great  intellectual  and  moral  elevation.  His 
manners  were  those  of  the  christian  gendeman,  easy,  tranquil, 
modest  and  dignified ;  yet  they  were  the  manners  of  the  student, 
grave,  sedate  and  contemplative ;  and  evinced  an  exact  sense  of 
propriety,  and  an  undeviating  attention  to  the  rules  of  decorum. 
*^  He  had,"  observes  one  of  his  cotemporaries,  ^^  a  natural  steadi- 
ness of  temper,  and  fortitude  of  mind ;  which,  being  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit  of  God,  was  ever  of  vast  advuvtage  to  him,  to  carry  him 
through  difficult  services,  and  to  support  him  under  Uying  afi|ic- 
tions,  in  the  course  of  his  life. — Personal  injuries,  he  bore  with  a 
becoming  meekness,  and  patience,  and  a  disposition  to  forgiveness.'^ 
— According  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  himselfan  eye-witness,  these  traits  of 
character  were  eminendy  discovered,  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
long-continued  trials  at  Northampton.  His  own  narrative  of  that 
transaction,  his  remarks  before  the  Council,  his  letters  relating  to  it, 
and  his  farewell  sermon,  all  written  in  the  midst  of  the  passing  oc- 
currences, bespeak  as  calm,  and  meek,  and  unperturbed  a  state  of 
mind,  as  they  would  have  done,  had  they  been  written  by  a  third  . 
person,  long  after  the  events  took  place. — '<  The  humility,  modesty 
and  serenity  of  his  behaviour,  much  endeared  him  to  his  ac^uaiiH 
tance,  and  made  him  appear  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  such,  as  had  the 
rivilege  of  conversing  with  him. — ^The  several  relations  sustained 
y  him,  he  adorned  with  exemplary  fidelity ;  and  was  solicitous  to 
fill  every  station  with  its  proper  duty. — ^In  his  private  walk  as  l 
christian,  he  appeared  an  example  of  truly  rational,  consistent,  uni- 
form religion  and  virtue ;  a  shining  instance  of  the  power  and  effi- 
cacy of  that  holy  faith,  to  which  he  was  so  firmly  attached,  and  of 
which  he  was  so  zealous  a  defender.  He  exhibited  much  of  spiri- 
tuality, and  a  heavenly  bent  of  soul.  In  him,  one  saw  the  loveliest 
appearance — a  rare  assemblage  of  christian  graces,  united  with  the 
richest  gifts,  and  mutuaDy  subservmg  and  recommending  one  an- 
other." 

^'  He  had  an  uncommon  thirst  for  knowledge,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  he  spared  no  cost  nor  pains.  He  read  all  the  books,  espe- 
cially books  treating  of  theology,  that  he  could  procure,  fi*om  which 


*  Hit  height  was  about  mx  feet  one  inch. 
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he  could  hope  to  derive  Any  assistance,  m  the  duKjuferf  cf  tnidi* 
And  in  this,  he. did  not  confine  himself  to  authors  t>f  iai^  particuhr 
sect  or  denomination ;  but  even  took  much  pains  to  procure  the 
works  of  the  most  distinguished  writers,  who  advanced  laews  of 
religion  or  morals,  most  contrary  to  his  own  principles ;  particularly 
the  ablest  Arminian,  Socinian  and  Infidel,  writers.  But  he  studied 
the  Bible  more  than  all  other  books,  and  more  than  most  other  di- 
vines do.*^  He  studied  the  Bible,  to  receive  implicidy  what  it 
teaches ;  but  he  read  other  books  to  examine  their  soundness,  and 
to  employ  diem  as  helps  in  tlie  investigation  of  principles,  and  the 
discovery  of  trudi.  His  uncommon  acquaintance  with  the  Kble, 
appears  in  his  Sermons,  in  his  Treatises, — particularly  in  the  treatises 
on  the  Affections,  on  the  History  of  RedempUon,  on  United  and 
Extraordinary  Prayer,  on^die  Types  of  the  Messiah,  on  the  Qqali- 
^cauons  for  Communion,  and  on  God's  Last  End  in  the  Creation, 
— ^in  liis  Notes  on  the  Scriptures,  and  in  his  Miscellaneous  Observa- 
tions and  llemarks.  Any  person  who  will  read  his  works  with 
cbse  attention,  and  then  will  compare  them  with  those  of  odier 
tbecdogical  writers,  since  the  days  of  the  Aposdes,  will  easily  be 
satisfied  that  no  other  divine  has  as  yet  appeared,  who  has  studied 
'die  scriptures  more  thoroughly,  or  who  has  been  more  successfiil  in 
discovering  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  took  his  religious 
principles  from  the  Bible,  and  not  from  Treatises,  or  Sjrstems  of 
theology,  or  any  work  of  man.  On  the  maturest  examinadon  of 
the  different  schemes  of  faith,  prevailing  in  the  world,  and  on  com- 
paring them  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  he  adhered  to  the  main  ar- 
ticles of  the  Keformed  Religion,  with  an  unshaken  firmness  and 
with  a  fervent  zeal,  yet  tempered  vrith  charity  and  candour,  and 
governed  by  discretion.  Few  men  are  less  under  die  bias  of  edu- 
cation, or  the  influence  of  bigotry :  few  receive  the  articles  of  their 
creed  so  litde  upon  trust,  or  discover  so  much  liberality  or  Hk^ 
roughness  in  examining  their  foundation.  His  principles  have  been 
extensively  styled  Catvinisitc,  yet  diey  differ  widely,  from  what 
has  usually  been  denominated  Calvinism,  in  various  important 
points ;  parucularly,  in  all  immediately  connected  with  Moral  Agen- 
cy;  and  he  followed  implicitly,  if  any  man  ever  followed,  the  apos- 
tolic injunction,  to  call  no  man,  Father,  by  receiving  nothing  on 
human  auUiority,  and  examining  scrupulously  every  principle, 
which  lie  adopted.  He  thought,  and  investigated,  and  judged  for 
himself;  and  from  the  strength  of  his  reasoning  powers,  as  well  as 
from  his  very  plan  of  study,  he  became  truly  an  original  writer. 
As  we  have  already  sufficiently  seen,  reading  was  not  the  only,  nor 
the  chief,  method,  which  he  took,  of  improving  liis  mind ;  but  he 
devoted  tlie  strengUi  of  his  time  and  of  his  faculdes  to  writing, 
without  which  no  student,  and,  be  it  remembered,  no  clergyman, 
can  make  improvements  to  the  best  advantage.  ■  He  preached 
tensively  on  subjects,  continued  through  a  series  of  £scourses  » 
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of  his  Treatises  having  been  a  course  of  sermons  actually  delivered 
from  the  desk.  In  this  practice,  every  clergyman  who  has  a  mind  fit' 
ted  for  investigation,  would  do  well  to  follow  him .  ''  Agreeably  to  the 
11th  Resolution,  he  applied  lrimself,'with  all  his  might,  to  find  out 
Truth:  he  searched  for  it  as  for  silver,  and  digged  for  it  as  for 
hidden  treasures.  Every  thought,  on  any  subject,  which  appeared 
to  him  worth  pursuing  and  preserving,  he  pursued  as  far  as  he  then 
could,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand.  Thus  he  was,  all  his  days,  like  the 
industrious  bee,  collecting  honey  from  every  opening  dower,  and 
storing  up  a  stock  of  knowledge,  which  w^as  indeed  sweet  to  him, 
as  honey  and  the  honey-<»mb." 

*' As  a  scholar,  his  intellectual  furniture  exceeded  what  was  com- 
num,  under  the  disadvantages  experienced  at  that  time,  in  these 
remote,  colonies.  He  had  an  extensive  acquaintance  wiUi  the 
arts  and  sciences — with  classical  and  Hebrew  literature,  widi 
physics,  mathematics,  history,  chronology,  etliics  and  mental  phi- 
losophy. By  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  indefatigable  labours,  to 
the  last,  he  was  constandy  treasuring  up  useful  knowledge,  bodi 
human  and  divine. 

^'  Thus  he  appears  to  have  been  uncdmmonly  accomplished  for 
the  arduous  and  momentous  province  to  which  he  was  finally  called. 
And  had  his  precious  life  been  spared,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  he  would  have  graced  the  station  on  which  he  had  but 
entiiredy  and  proved  a  signal  blessing  to  the  College  of  New-Jer- 
sey, and  therein  extensively  served  Iiis  generation  according  to  the 
will  of  God." 

His  inattention  to  his  style  is  certainly  to  be  regretted.  In 
earlier  life,  he  appears  to  have  diought  neatness  and  correctness  in 
writing,  of  litde  consequence,*  and  to  have  sent  his  works  to  the 

C«s,  very  much  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  first  wTitten. 
t  it  here  be  remembered,  that  the  cultivation  of  style  was  not 
then  anended  to,  in  the  colonies ;  that  the  people  at  large  were 
accustomed  to  discourses,  written  in  the  pkiinest  manner ;  and  that 
it  is  extremely  doubtful,  whether,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
country,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him,  to  have  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  style  of  his  sermons,  wiiliout  greatly  dimin- 
ishing their  amount  of  impression.  About  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Northampton,  he  received  one  of  die  works  of  Kichardson,f  which 
he  read  with  deep  interest,  and  regarded  as  wholly  favourable  to 
good  morals  and  purity  of  character.  The  perusal  of  it  led  him 
to  attempt  the  formation  of  a  more  correct  style,  his  previous  in- 
attention to  which,  he  then  deeply  regretted ;  and  in  tills  attempt 
he  had  much  success.     The  style  of  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,.- 

*Sec  Preface  to  Five  Sermons,  Vol.  V.  pp.  349,  350b 

fSiR  Chakles  Gra?(dison.    I  had  this  snecdotc  through  hiseldHLmv^- 
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though  obviously  that  of  a  student,  and  not  of  a  man  of  die  woiUf 
is  otherwise  as  correct,  as  that  of  most  of  the  metaphyncal  trea- 
treaties,  to  be  found  in  the  language.  The  same  is  true,  generally, 
of  the  Treatise  on  Original  Sin ;  although  it  was  in  the  press  when 
he  died,  and  never  received  his  last  corrections.*  In  the  two 
highest  excellencies  of  style,  perspicuity  and  precision,  he  was 
probably  never  excelled. 

Of  tne  powers  of  his  mind,  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said 
already.  They  were  certainly  very  varied,  and  fitted  him  for 
high  distinction,  in  any  of  the  pursuits  of  learning  or  science^-- 
His  memory  was  strong,  exact,  uniform  and  comprehensive.— 
His  imagination  was  rich  and  powerful.  I  know  that  the  cootraiy 
opinion  has  extensively  prevailed,  and  that  for  three  reasons. 
First,  he  paid  litde  or  no  attention  to  his  style  of  writing ;  Secondly, 
he  never  cultivated  his  imagination,  and  never  indulged  it  but  spar* 
ingly,  and  probably  in  no  instance,  for  mere  ornament.  Thirdly, 
his  great  works  are  treatises  on  metaphysical  subjects.  A  writer, 
without  imagination,  always  thinks  and  writes  in  a  my  manner;  and, 
if  his  powers  are  great,  like  those  of  Aristode,  he  writes  like  a 
pure  intelligence.  Those,  who  are  conversant  with  the  writings 
of  Edwards,  need  not  be  informed,  that  all  his  works,  even  ttM 
most  metaphysical,  are  rich  in  illustration,  or  that  bis  sermoos 
abound  with  imagery  of  every  kind,  adapted  to  make  a  powerful 
and  lasting  impression.  In  his  earlier  writings,  this  faculty  of  his 
mind  was  suffered  to  act  with  less  restraint.  The  first  productk» 
of  his  pen,  on  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  is  a  constant  play  of  im- 
agination and  wit.  The  boy,  who  could  speak  of  the  spiders  of 
the  forest,  as  "  those  wondrous  animals,  from  whose  glistening 
web,  so  much  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  shines :"— who,  in 
describing;  their  operations,  could  say,  "  I  have  seen  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  Uttle  shining  webs,  and  glistening  strings,  brightly  reflect- 
ing the  sun-beams,  and  some  of  them  of  great  length,  and  of 
such  a  height,  that  one  would  think  they  were  tacked  to  the  vauh 
of  the  heavens,  and  would  be  burnt  like  tow  in  the  sun  :**— and 
who,  in  exposing  die  absurdity  of  the  supposition,  that  there  cai 
be  absolutely  Nothing,  observes,  "  When  we  go  to  form  an  idea 
of  perfect  Nothing,  we  must  not  suffer  our  thoughts  to  take  sanctuaiy 
in  a  mathematical  point,  but  we  must  think  of  the  same,  that 


♦The  Trontises  on  thp  AfTrctions,  and  on  United  Extraordinary  Prayer, 
are  the  most  incorrect  of  all  his  work»«,  published  by  himself.  In  his  per- 
mont*.  pnl»ii>hecl  in  his  life  time,  sonr'whHt  of  the  limae  labor  is  discernible. 
The  works,  pu*)!idlic(l  by  his  «on.  Dr.  Edwards,  in  this  country,  are  but  littte 
altered  from  the  rough  drnnerht;  but  tJiosc  tirst  published  in  Edinburj^h, 
are,  generally,  more  bo.  The  History  of  Redemption,  was  considerably 
cnrrectefl  by  my  father,  and  afterwards  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  Treatise 
by  Dr.  Erskiiv.-.  The  sermons,  published  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  are  the  least 
eorrect  of  all  his  work?. 
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the  j2eqmtf  roek$  do  dream  6f;^^ — ^possessed  an  imaginatioD,  at 
once  rich,  orSliant  and  creative. — His  taste,  if  we  do  iiot  refer  to 
style  of  writing,  but  merely  to  the  judgment  of  the  mind,  con- 
cerning all  the  varieties  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  was  at  ooce  deli- 
cate and  correctv-— Few   of  mankind,  hitherto,  have  possessed 
either  invention,  ratiocination  or  judgment,  in  so  high  a  degree ; 
and  it  is  difficuh  to  say,  for  which  of  tibese  beb  most  distinguished. 
In  comparing  him  with  the  metaphysicians  of  the  old  world,  we 
must  not  forget  his,  and  their,  respective  advantages  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  mind.     He  was  bom  in  an  obscure  village,  in  which 
the  andent  reign  of  barbarian,  was  only  beginning  to  yield  to 
the  inroads  of  culture  and  civilization;  in  a  colony  comprizing 
but  here  and  there  a  settlement;   and  in  a  country,  literally  in 
its  infancy,  constituting,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a 
white  plantation,  one  vast  ccmtmuous  forest,  and  distant  three 
thousand  miles,  from  Europe,  the  seat  of  arts,  refinement  and 
knowledge.     He  was  educi^  at  a  seminary,  but  three  years  older 
than  hinmlf ;  which  had  as  yet  no  domicil,  and  which  furnished 
advantages  totalhr  inferkxr  to  those,  now  enjoyed  at  the  respecta- 
ble academies  of  New  England.    The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed 
amid  the  cares  of  a  most  laborious  professbn,  and  on  the  very 
frontiers,  (and  the  latter  part  of  it  in  the  very  midst,)  of  savage  life; 
with  no  liorariet  to  ezii^re,  and  with  no  men  of  eminence,  with 
whose  minds,  his  could  come  mto  daily  contact.    His  greatest 
work  was  written  in  ^our  mmUh  and  a  half^  while  each  Sabbadi 
be  delivered  two  sermons  to  his  English  flock,  and  two  others,  by 
interpreters,  to  two  distinct  auditraies  of  Indians,  and  catechized 
the  children  of  both  tribes,  and  carried  on  all  the  correspondence 
of  the  mission,  and  was  forced  to  guard  against  the  measures  of  a 
poweriiil  combination,  busily  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  drive 
him  from  his  office,  and  thus  to  deprive  his  family  of  their  daily 
bread.— With  these  things  in  view,  instead  of  drawing  any  such 
comparison  myself,  I  wiU  refer  my  readers  to  the  opinion  of  a 
wnter  of  no  light  authority  on  such  a  subject, — ^I  mean  Dugau) 
Stewabt  ;— who,  aiter  having  detailed  tlie  systems  of  Locke,  and 
Leibnitz,  and  Berkeley,  and  Condillac,  speaks  thus  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir: — ^'^  There  is,  however,  one  Metaphysician, 
of  whom  America  has  to  boast,  who,  in  logical  acuteness  and 
subtlety,  does  not  yield  to  any  disputant  bred  in  the  universities  of 
Europe.    I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  Jonathan  Edwards.^' 

IVIr.  Edwabds  acquired  a  very  high  character,  as  a  divine  and 
as  a  preacher,  during  his  life.  *'  Among  the  luminaries  of  the 
church,  m  these  American  regions."  says  one  ol  liis  cotemporaries,* 

*I  suppote  the  writer  referred  to  here,  and  in  varioiiR  other  plarpv,  to  h?vr 
been  Dr.  Finley. 
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he  \vaji  justly  reputed  a  star  of  the  6rst  magnhiHle:  tharoueUf 
vorsivt  in  all  ilio  hninchcs  of  theology,  didactic,  polemic,  casuistic, 
ox^vrimontnl  and  practical.  In  point  of  divine  knowledc^e  and  skill, 
ho  had  few  equals,  and  perhaps  no  superior :  at  least  in  those  foi^ 
eii:«i  pans." — "Mr.  Edwards,**  sjiys  E)r.  Hopkins,  "had  the  roost 
inivoT^'il  character  of  a  scood  preacher^  of  almost  any  minister  in 
Aiuericn.  There  were  hut  few  that  heard  hira,  wiio  did  not  caU 
Nun  a  py(M\  preacher,  however  they  might  dislike  his  reliKious 
prino^ples,  and  be  much  offended  at  the  same  truths  when  deliver- 
ed hy  others ;  and  most  pieople  admired  him,  above  all  the  preach- 
ers thnt  (*ver  thev  heard.'*  His  character  as  a  laborious  and  faith- 
\\\\  miiii.<ter,  and  especially  as  a  powerful  and  successful  preacher, 
if  we  utay  judge  from  the  history  of  his  life,  and  of  the  time  in 
wliieh  he  lived,  was  such,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  as  to 
1e,ive  iiim  here  without  a  competitor.*  This  was  owing  chiefly  to 
his  preaching  and  pastoral  labours ;  for  most  of  his  laboured  pro- 
diirtions  were  published,  either  a  little  before,  or  after,  his  death; 
vef.  ioni;  ore  ttiis,  his  fame  as  a  preacher  and  minister  of  Christ, 
had  pervaded  the  colonies,  and  was  extensively  known  in  Great 
Kritain.  Until  within  these  few  years,  there  were  many  living  wit- 
nesses, who  had  heard  him  in  their  youth,  and  who  distinctly  r^ 
membcred  the  powerful  impresssions  left  on  their  minds  by  his 
preaching,  and  particularly  described  his  appearance  in  the  pulpit, 
the  still,  unmoved  solemnity  of  his  manner,  the  weight  of  his  sen- 
timents first  fixing  the  aUention,  and  then  overwhelming  the  feelinpi, 
of  his  audience.  One  of  his  youthful  auditors,  afterwards  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  respectiibility,  informed  my  father,  that  he  was  pre- 
sent, when  he  delivered  the  sermon,  in  the  Histor}'  of  Redemption, 
in  which  he  dcserihcs  the  Day  of  Judgment ;  and  that  so  vivid  and 
solemn,  waK  the  itupression  made  on  his  own  mind,  that  he  fully 
stipposed,  that,  as  soon  as  Mr.  F^d wards  should  close  his  discourse, 
the  .ludire  would  descend,  and  the  final  separation  take  place. 
The  late  Dr.  West,  of  Sto<:khi'idge,  who  heard  him  in  his  child- 
hood, in  that  villaicc,  gave  me  an  account  generally  similar,  of  the 
rlFecls  of  his  preaching.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  sennon  ex- 
ceeded two  hours  in  its  length,  he  told  me  tliat,  from  the  time  that 
Mr.  Edwards  had  f:iirly  unfoUl<Kl  his  siihje^'t,  the  attention  of  the 
audience  was  fixed  and  motionless,  until  its  close ;  when  they  seem- 
wl  disappointed  that  it  should  terminate  so  soon.  There  was  such 
a  bearinsc  down  of  truth  upon  the  mind,  he  observed,  that  there 
was  no  resisting  It. — In  iiis  own  congregation,  the  visible  eifects  of 


•For  many  of  tho  rrinr-rks  on  the  chararter  of  Mr.  Ee^ward*.  a*  a 
pit^aolicr  anH  wrirrr.  I  uni  inrl*  bt«'d  to  a  wnll  written  rt\  !•  w  of  ihr-  Worres* 
trr  od»tu»"  <»f  his  work'^,  in  tho  ChrMinn  Sjocfjilor:  but  they  are  usuaPy 
po  hlondiKl  with  my  own,  that  it  is  inipossiblc  to  dcsipiate  thepaagogesi 
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his  preaching  were  such,  as  were  never  paralleled  in  New  England. 
Often,  also,  he  was  invhed  to  great  distances  to  preach ;  and  these 
x)ccasional  sermons  sometinies  produced  a  wonderful  effect.  One 
of  these  instances,  which  occured  at  Enfield,  at  a  time  of  great 
religious  indifference  there,  is  thus  mentioned  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Trumbull.  ^'  When  they  went  into  the  meeting  house,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  assembly  was  thoughdess  and  vain.  The  people  h^irdly 
conducted  themselves  with  common  decency.  The  Rev.  'Mr. 
Edwards,  of  Northampton,  preached ;  and  before  the  sermon  was 
ended,  the  assembly  appeared  deeply  impressed,  and  bowed  down 
with  an  awful  conviction  of  their  sin  and  danger.  There  was  such 
a  breathing  of  distress  and  weeping,  that  the  preacher  was  obliged 
to  speak  to  the  people  and  desire  silence,  that  he  might  be  heard." 
This  was  the  commencement  of  a  general  and  powerful  revival  of 
reli^on. 

To  what,  it  may  not  improperly  be  asked,  are  this  reputation  and 
this  success  to  be  ascribed.  It  was  not  to  his  style  of  writing:  that 
had  no  claims  to  elegance,  or  even  to  neatness. — ^It  was  not  to  his 
voice :  that,  far  from  being  strong  and  full,  was,  in  consequence  of 
bis  feeble  health,  a  little  languid,  and  too  low  for  a  large  assembly ; 
though  relieved  and  aided  by  a  proper  emphasis,  just  cadence,  well 
placed  pauses,  and  great  clearness,  distinctness  and  precision  of 
enunciation. — It  was  not  owing  to  attitude  or  gesture,  to  his  ap- 

Earance  in  the  pulpit,  or  to  any  of  the  customary  arts  of  eloquence, 
is  appearanee  in  the  pulpit  was  with  a  good  grace,  and  his  delive- 
ry easy,  perfectly  natural,  and  very  solemn.  He  wrote  his  scr* 
iDons ;  and  in  so  fine  and  so  illegible  a  hand,  that  they  could  be 
read  only  by  being  brought  near  to  the  eye.  *4ie  carried  his  notes 
with  him  into  the  desk,  and  read  most  that  he  wTote  :  still,  he  was 
not  confined  to  them  ;  and,  if  some  thoughts  were  suggested  to  him 
while  he  was  preaching,  which  did  not  occur  to  him  when  writing, 
and  appeared  pertinent,  he  would  deliver  them  with  as  great  pro- 
priety and  fluency,  and  often  with  greater  pathos,  and  attended  with 
a  more  sensibly  good  effect  on  his  hearer's,  tlinn  what  he  had  writ- 
ten."*    While  preaching,  he  customarily  stood,  holding  his  small 


**'  Though,  as  has  been  observed,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins, "  h*i  was  wont  to 
read  so  considerable  a  part  of  what  he  delivered,  yet  he  was  far  from  think- 
ing this  the  best  way  of  preaching  in  general :  :ind  looked  upon  Uhing  his 
notes,  so  much  as  he  did.  a  deiirieney  and  infirmity,  and  in  the  latter  part 
nf  his  life,  he  was  inclined  to  think  it  had  beon  better,  if  ho  hud  never  br'en 
HCcnstomr:d  to  use  bis  notes  at  all.  It  appeared  to  him.  that  preaching 
wholly  without  notafi,  agreeably  to  the  custom  in  most  Protestant  couu-< 
tries,  and  in  what  seems  evidently  to  have  been  the  manner  of  the  Apostles 
and  primitive  mtnisten  of  the  Gospel,  was  by  far  iho  most  natural  way,  aiicl 
had  the  greatest  tendency,  on  the  wImIc,  to  answer  the  end  of  preaching  \ 
find  supposed  that  no  one,  who  had  talents,  equal  to  tiie  work  of  the  mm- 
i:*trr,  wa5  incapable  of  ypeoking  mrmoritrr^  if  he  took  suitable  pains  for  tKift 
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manuscript  volume  in  his  left  hand,  the  elbow  resting  on  the  euab- 
ion  or  the  Bible,  his  right  hand  rarety  raised  but  to  turn  the  leaves, 
and  his  person  almost  motionless.-— It  was  not  owing  to  the  pictures 
of  fancy,  or  to  any  ostentation  of  learning,  or  of  talents.  In  his 
preaching,  usually,  all  was  plain,  familiar,  sententious  and  practicaL 
One  of  tbe  positive  causes  of  his  high  character,  and  ^at  suc- 
cess, as  a  preaclier,  was  the  deep  and  pervading  solemnly  of  his 
mind.  He  had,  at  all  times,  a  solemn  consciousness  of  the  pre- 
sence of  God.  This  was  visible  in  his  looks  and  general  demean- 
our. It  obviously  had  a  controlling  influence  over  all  his  prepara- 
tions for  the  desk ;  and  was  most  manifest  in  all  his  public  services. 
Its  effisct  on  an  audience  is  immediate,  and  not  to  be  resisted. 
'^  irle  appeared,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  *'  with  such  eravity  and  solem- 
nity, and  h:s  words  were  so  full  of  ideas,  that  few  speakere  have 
been  able  to  command  the  attention  of  an  audience  as  he  did."-— Hb 
knowledge  of  the  bible,  evinced  in  his  sermons-Hn  the  number  of 
relevant  passages,  which  he  brings  to  enforce  every  position,  in  Us 
exact  disocmment  of  tbe  true  scope  of  each,  in  hb  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  drift  of  tlie  whole  scriptures  cm  the  subject,  and 
in  tbe  logical  precision  with  which  he  derives  his  princifues  fiom 
them — is  probably  unrivalled. — His  knowled^  of  the  hamaa 
heart,  and  its  operations,  has  scarcely  been  equafied  by  that  of  any 
uninspired  preacher.  He  derived  this  knowledge  from  his  famifit- 
rity  with  the  testimony  of  God  concerning  it,  in  the  Bible ;  from 
his  thorough  acquaintance  with  his  own  heart ;  and  from  his  jno- 
found  knowledge  of  Mental  philosophy.  The  eflfect  of  it  was,  to 
enable  him  to  speak  to  the  consciousneu  of  every  one  who  heard 
him ;  so  that  each  one  was  compelled  to  reflect,  in  language  Eke 
that  of  the  woman  of  Sychar,  "  Here  is  a  man,  who  is  revealing  te 
me  the  secrets  of  my  own  heart  and  life :  Is  not  this  man  from 
God  ?" — His  knowledge  of  theology  was  so  exact  and  universal, 
and  the  extensiveness  of  his  views  and  of  his  information  was  so 
great,  that,  while  he  could  shed  unusual  variety  and  richness  of 
thought  over  every  discourse,  he  could  also  bring  the  most  striking 
and  impressive  truths,  facts  and  circumstances,  to  bear  upon  the 
point,  which  he  was  endeavouring  to  illustrate  or  enforce.— 4b 
aim,  in  preparing  and  delivering  his  sermons,  was  single.  This  b 
so  obvious,  diat  no  man  j)robably  ever  suspected  him  of  writing  or 
delivering  a  sermon,  for  the  sake  of  display,  or  reputation.  From 
the  first  step  to  the  last,  be  aimed  at  nothing  but  the  salvatioa  of  bb 


attainment  from  htsyoutlu  He  would  have  the  youDff  preacher  write  all 
his  sermons,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  out,  at  large ;  ana,  instead  of  reading 
them  to  his  hearers,  take  paiiis^to  commit  them  to  memory :  which  though, 
it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  labour  at  first,  yet  would  soon  hecome 
easier  by  ui^e,  and  help  him  to  speak  more  correctiv  and  freely,  and  be  of 
great  service  to  him  all  his  davs." 
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bearers,  and  at  the  glory  of  God  as  revealed  in  it.  This  enabled 
him  to  bring  all  bis  powers  of  mind  and  heart  to  bear  on  this  one 
object— His  feelings  on  this  subject  were  most  intense.  The  love 
of  Christ  constrabed  him ;  and  the  strong  de»re  of  his  soul  was, 
that  they  for  whom  Christ  died  might  live  for  Him  wlio  died  for 
them.  '^  His  woids,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  '^  often  discovered  a  great 
degree  oi  inward  fervour,  without  much  noise  or  external  emo- 
tion, and  feU  with  great  weight  on  the  minds  of  his  bearers ;  and  he 
spake  so  as  to  reveal  the  strong  emotions  of  his  own  heart,  which 
tended,  in  the  most  natural  and  effectual  manner,  to  move  and  af- 
fect others." — ^The  plan  of  his  sermons  is  most  excellent.  In  his 
introduction,  which  is  always  an  explanation  of  the  pcusagBj  he  ex- 
hibits uncommon  skill,  and  the  sagacity,  with  which  he  discovers, 
and  the  power,  with  which  he  seizes  at  once,  the  whole  drift  and 
meaning  of  the  passage  in  aU  its  bearings,  has  rarely  if  ever  been 
equalled.  In  the  body  of  the  discourse,  he  never  attempts  an 
elaborate  proof  of  his  doctrine,  from  revelation  and  reason;  but 
rather  rives  an  explanation  of  the  doctrine,  or  places  the  truth  on 
which  he  is  discoursing,  directly  before  the  mind,  as  a  fact^  and 
paints  it  to  the  imagination  of  his  hearers.  In  the  application,  where 
be  usually  lays  out  his  strength,  he  addresses  himself  with  peculiai* 
plainness  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  takes  up  and  applies  to 
them  minutely  aD  the  important  ideas  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
discourse,  and  appropriates  them  to  persons  of  different  characters 
and  situations  in  me,  by  a  particular  explanation  of  their  duties  and 
their  dangers ;  and  kadyf  by  a  solemn,  earnest  and  impressive  ap- 
peal to  every  feeling  and  active  principle  of  our  nature.  He  coun- 
sels, exhorts,  wanis,  expostulates,  as  if  he  were  determined  not  to 
sufier  his  hearers  to  depart,  until  they  were  convinced  of  their  duty, 
and  persuaded  to  choose  and  to  perform  it. — His  graphic  manner 
of  exhibiting  truth,  is,  perhaps,  his  peculiar  excellence.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  gospel,  m  his  hands,  are  not  mere  abstract  proposi- 
tions, but  living  realities,  distinctly  seen  by  the  author's  faidi,  and 
painted  with  so  much  truth,  and  life,  and  warmth  of  coburing,  as 
cannot  fail  to  give  his  hearers  the  same  strong  impression  of  them, 
which  already  exists  in  his  own  mind. — ^With  all  this,  he  preached 
the  real  t^uth  of  God,  in  its  simplicity  and  purity,  keeping  nothing 
back,  with  so  much  weight  of  thought  and  argument,  so  much 
strength  of  feeling,  and  such  sincerity  of  purpose,  as  must  enlighten 
every  understanding,  convince  every  conscience,  and  almost  con- 
vert every  heart— 4  enquired  of  Dr.  West,  Whether  Mr.  Edwards 
was  an  doquimt  preacher.  He  replied,  ^'  If  ]rou  mean,  by  elo- 
quence, what  18  usually  intended  by  it  in  our  cities ;  he  had  no  pre- 
tensioDS  to  it.  He  had  no  studied  varieties  of  the  voice,  and  no 
strong  emphasis.  He  scarcely  gestured,  or  even  moved ;  and  he 
made  no  attempt,  by  the  elegance  of  his  style,  or  the  beauty  of  his 
pictures,  id  gratify  die  taste,  and  fiocinate  die  imagination.    But,  if 
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you  mean  by  eloquence,  the  .power  of  presenting  an  importanf 
trutli  before  an  audience,  with  overwhelming  weight  of  argument^ 
and  with  such  inteoseness  of  feeling,  that  the  whole  soul  of  the 
speaker  is  thrown  into  every  part  of  the  conception  and  delivery  f 
so  that  the  solemn  attention  of  the  whole  audience  isrivetted,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  close,  and  impressions  are  left  that  cannot  be 
effaced  ;  Mr.  Edwards  was  the  most  eloquent  man  I  ever  heiurd 
speak." — As  the  result  of  die  whole,  we  are  led  to  regard  him  as, 
beyond  most  otliers,  an  instructive  preacher,  a  solemn  and  faithful 
preacher,  an  animated  and  earnest  preacher,  a  most  powerful  and 
impressive  preacher,  in  die  sense  explained,  and  the  only  tnie 
sense,  a  singularly  eloquent  preacher,  and,  tlirough  the  blessinz  of 
God,  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers  since  the  days  ol  the 
Apostles.  It  ought  here  to  be  added,  that  the  Sermons  of  Mr.  Ed^ 
wards  have  been,  to  his  immediate  pupils,  and  to  lib  followers,  the 
models  of  a  style  of  preaching,  which  has  been  most  signally  bles- 
sed by  God  to  the  conversion  of  sinners,  and  which  should  be 
looked  to  as  a  standard,  by  those,  who  wish  like  him  to  turn  many 
to  righteousness,  that  with  him  they  may  shine,  as  the  stars,  forever 
and  ever. 

"His  prayers,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  "were  indeed  extempore. 
He  was  the  farthest  from  any  appearance  of  a  form,  as  to  his  words 
and  manner  of  expression,  of  almost  any  man*  He  was  quite  sin- 
gular and  inimitable  in  diis,  by  any,  who  have  not  a  spirit  of  real 
and  undissembled  devotion ;  yet  he  always  expressed  himself  with 
decency  and  propriety.  He  appeared  to  have  much  of  the  grace 
and  spirit  of  prayer  ;  to  pray  with  the  spirit  and  with  the  under- 
standing ;  and  he  performed  this  part  of  duty  much  to  the  acceptance 
and  edification  of  those  who  joined  with  him.  He  was  not  wont,  in 
ordinary  cases,  to  be  long  in  his  prayers :  an  error  which,  he  obser- 
ved, was  often  hurtful  to  public  and  social  prayer,  as  it  tends  rather 
to  damp,  than  to  promote,  true  devoUon." 

His  practice,  not  to  visit  his  people  in  their  own  houses,  except  in 
cases  of  sickness  or  affliction,  is  an  example,  not  of  course  to  be 
imitated  by  all.  That,  on  this  subject,  ministers  ought  to  consult 
their  own  talents  and  circumstances,  and  vbit  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  in  which  they  can  thereby  promote  the  great  endir 
of  their  ministry,  cannot  be  doubted.  That  Atf  time  was  too  pre- 
cious to  the  Church  at  large,  to  have  been  devoted,  in  any  couside-' 
rable»degree,  to  visiting,  all  will  admit.  Yet  it  is  highly  probable,^ 
that,  if  he  had  been  somewhat  less  in  his  study,  and  seen  his  people 
occasionally  m  the  midst  of  their  families,  and  known  more  of  their 
circumstances  and  wants,  and  entered  more  into  their  feelings ;  hi» 
hold  on  their  affections  would  haive  been  stronger^  and  more  per- 
manent. Certainly  tliis  will  be  true  witli  ministers  at  large. — ^In 
other  pastoral  duties,  in  preaching  public  and  private  lectures,  in 
extraordinary  labours  during  seasons  of  attention  to  religioo^  and  int 
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conversing  with  the  anxious  and  enquiring ;  he  was  an  uncommon 
example  of  faithfulness  and  success.  ''  At  such  seasons,  his  study 
was  thronged  with  persons,  who  came  to  lay  open  their  spiritual 
concerns  to  him,  and  seek  his  advice  and  direction.  He  was  a  pe- 
culiarly skillful  guide  to  those,  who  were  under  spiritual  difficulties ; 
and  was  therefore  sought  imto,  not  only  by  his  own  people,  but  by 
many  at  a  great  distance."  For  this  duty,  he .  was  eminently  fit- 
ted, from  his  own  deep  personal  experience  of  religion,  from  his 
unwearied  study  of  the  word  of  Crod,  from  his  having  hacl  so  much 
intercourse  with  those,  who  were  in  spiritual  troubles,  from  his  un- 
common acquaintance  with  the  human  heart,  with  the  nature  of 
conversion  and  with  revivals  of  religion,  and  from  his  skill  in  detect- 
ing, and  exposing,  every  thing  like  enthusiasm  and  counterfeit  reli- 
gion. How  great  a  blessing  was  it  to  a  church,  to  a  people,  and 
to  every  anxious  enquirer,  to  enjoy  the  counsels  and  the  prayers  of 
such  a  minister! 

But  it  is  the  Theological  Treatises  of  Mr.  Edwards,  especially, 
by  which  he  is  most  extensively  known,  to  which  he  owes  his  com- 
manding influence,  and  on  which  his  highest  reputation  will  ulti- 
mately depend.  It  is  proper,  tlierefore,  before  we  conclude,  to 
sketch  his  character  as  a  theologian  and  controversialist,  and  to 
state  the  actual  effects  of  his  writings. 

As  a  theologian,  he  is  distinguished  for  his  scriptural  views  of 
divine  truth.  Even  the  casual  reader  of  his  works  can  scarcely 
fail  to  perceive  that,  with  great  labour,  patience  and  sldll,  he  deri- 
ved his  principles  firom  an  extensive  and  most  accurate  observation 
of  the  word  of  God.  The  number  of  passages,  which  he  adduces 
from  the  scriptures,  on  every  important  doctrine,  tlie  critical  atten- 
tion he  has  evidently  given  them,  die  labour  in  arranging  them,  and 
the  skill  and  integrity,  witli  which  he  derives  his  general  conclusions 
from  them,  is  truly  astonishing.  We  see  no  intermixture  of  his 
own  hypotheses ;  no  confidence  in  his  own  reason,  except  as  applied 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  oracles  of  God  ;  nor  even  that  disposi- 
tion to  make  extended  and  momentous  inferences,  which  charac- 
terizes some  of  his  successors  and  admirers. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  tlieology,  is  the  extensiveness  of  his 
views.  Ih  his  theology,  as  in  his  mind,  there  was  nothing  narrow ; 
no  partial,  contracted  views  of  a  subject :  all  was  simple,  great  and 
sublime.  His  mind  was  too  expanded,  to  regard  the  distinctions 
of  sects  and  churches.  He  belonged,  in  his  feelings,  to  no  church, 
but  the  Church  of  Christ ;  he  contended  for  nothing,  but  the  Truth ; 
he  aimed  at  nothing,  but  to  promote  holiness  and  salvation.  The 
elfect  of  his  labours  so  exactly  coincides  willi  the  effects  of  the 
gospel,  that  no  denomination  can  ever  appropriate  his  name  to  itself, 
or  ciaiin  him  as  its  own. 

Vol.  I.  77 
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Viewing  Mr.  Eldwards  as  a  controversialist,  the  most  excellent^ 
if  not  the  most  striking,  trait  in  his  character,  is  his  integriiy. 
Those,  who  have  been  most  opposed  to  liis  conclusions,  and  have 
most  powerfully  felt  the  force  of  his  arguments,  have  acknowledged 
that  he  is  a  perfectly  fair  disputant.  He  saw  so  certainly  the  truth 
of  his  positions,  and  had  such  confidence  in  his  ability  to  defend 
them  by  fair  means,  tliat  the  thought  of  employing  sophistry  in 
their  defence  never  occurred  to  him.  But,  if  he  had  felt  the  want 
of  sound  arguments,  he  would  not  have  employed  it.  His  con- 
science was  too  enlightened,  and  his  mind  too  sincere.  His  aim, 
in  all  his  mvestigations,  was  the  discovery  and  the  defence  of 
Truth.  He  valued  his  positions,  only  because  they  were  true ;  and 
he  gave  them  up  at  once,  when  he  found  that  they  were  not  sup- 
ported by  argument  and  evidence. 

Anotlier  trait  in  his  character,  as  a  reasoner,  is  origiruiUiy,  or 
invention.  Before  his  time,  the  tlieological  wTiters  of  each  given 
class  or  party,  had,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  followed  on,  one 
after  another,  in  tlie  same  beaten  path  ;  and,  whenever  any  one 
had  deviated  from  it,  he  had  soon  lost  himself  in  the  mazes  of  er- 
ror. Mr.  Edwards  had  a  mind  too  creative,  to  be  thus  depend- 
ent on  others.  If  the  reader  will  examine  carefully  his  controver- 
sial and  other  theological  works,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  his 
predecessors  on  tlie  same  subjects ;  he  will  find  that  his  positions  are 
new,  that  hi«r  definitions  are  new,  that  his  plans  are  new,  diat  his  argu- 
ments are  new,  that  his  conchisions  are  new,  that  his  mode  of  reasoning 
and  his  methods  of  discovering  truth  are  perfectly  his  own ;  and  that  he 
•  has  done  more  to  render  Theology  a  New  Science,  than,  with  per- 
haps one  or  two  exceptions,  nil  the  writers,  who  have  lived,  since 
the  davs  of  the  Fathers. 

Another  characteristic  of  his  controversial  wTitings  is  the  carcei- 
lent  spirit,  which  every  where  per\^ades  them.  So  strikingly  is 
tliis  true,  that  we  cannot  but  urge  every  one,  who  peruses  them,  to 
examine  for  himself,  whether  he  can  discover,  in  tliem  all,  a  soli- 
tary deviation  from  christian  kindness  and  sincerity.  By  such  an 
exammation  he  will  discover  in  them,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  fairness 
in  proposing  the  real  point  in  dispute,  a  candour  in  examining  the 
arguments  of  his  opponents,  in  stating  their  objections,  and  in 
suggesting  others  wliich  had  escaped  them,  and  a  care  in  avoiding 
every  thing  like  personality,  and  the  imputation  of  unworthy  mo- 
tives, rarely  paralleled  in  the  annals  of  controversy.  It  should 
here  be  remembered,  that  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Affections, 
and  his  several  works  on  Revivals  of  Religion,  in  the  very  heat  of 
a  violent  contest,  which  divided  and  agitated  this  whole  country ; 
that  in  his  Treatises  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  on  Original  Sin, 
and  on  Justification,  he  handles  subjects,  which  unavoidably  awaken 
the  most  bitter  opposition  in  the  human  heart,  and  opposes  those, 
who  had  boasted  of  their  victories^  over  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
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(•atise  of  truth,  ^^\vith  no  little  glorying  and  insult;"  that  his  Trea- 
tise on  the  Qualifications  for  Coniinunion,  was  written  amid  all  the 
violence,  and  abuse,  and  injury  of  a  furious  parochial  controversy ; 
and  that,  in  the  Answer  to  Williams,  he  was  called  to  reply  to  die 
most  gross  personalities,  and  to  the  most  palpable  misrepresenta- 
tions of  his  arguments,  his  principles  and  his  motives. 

He  has,  I  knoW|  been  charged  with  sometimes  handling  his  an- 
tagonists, with  needless  severity.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
his  severity  is  never  durected  against  their  personal  character,  but 
merely  against  their  principles  and  arguments ;  that  his  wit  is  only 
an  irresistible  exposition  of  the  absurdity  which  he  is  opposing  }* 
that  he  stood  form  aa  the  champiop  of  truth,  and  the  opponent  of 
error ;  and  that,  in  this  character,  it  was  his  duty  not  merely  to 
prostrate  error,  but  to  give  it  a  death  blow,  that  it  might  never  rise 
again. 

But  the  characteristic  of  his  controversial,  and  indeed  of  all  his 
theological,  writings,  which  gives  them  their  chief  value  and  effect, 
is  the  unansuferableness  of  his  arguments.  He  not  only  drives  his 
enemy  from  the  field,  but  he  erects  a  rampart,  so  strong  and  im- 

Eregnable,  that  no  one  afterwards  has  any  courage  to  assail  it;  and 
is  companions  in  arms  find  the  great  work  of  defending  the  positions, 
which  he  has  occupied,  already  done  to  their  hands. 

This  impossibili^  of  answering  his  arguments,  arises,  in  the  first 
place,  fit)m  the  strength  and  conclusiveness  of  his  reasoning.  By 
first  fixing  in  his  own  mind,  and  then  exactly  defining,  the  meaning 
of  his  terms,  by  stating  his  propositions  with  logical  precision,  and 
by  clearly  discerning  and  stating  the  connection  between  his  pre^ 


♦Few  men  have  possessed  a  greater  fund  of  orpnuino  wit,  tl 
wards.     In  early  life,  he  tbund  it  ditficult  to  restrain  it.     Tiie 


:han  Mr.  Ed- 
'lie  clear  reduc- 
tio  ad  abturdum,  to  which  ho  subjects  every  schoino  and  argument  of  his 
antagonists,  in  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  is  usually  a  brilliant  example  of 
true"  logical  wit.  The  Answer  to  Williams  abounds  with  it.  I  doubt 
whether  the  annals  of  Metaphysics  can  show  u  finer  specimen  of  it,  than 
the  following;  which  is  the  conclusion  of  hi.s  exposure  of  the  metaphysical 
notion  of  an  Action,  or  Act^  as  defined  by  Ciilbu,  and  his  associates ; 

**&o  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  an  Act,  considered  with  regard  tu 
its  consequences,  these  following  things  are  all  essential  to  it ;  viz.  That 
it  should  be  necessary,  and  yet  not  necessary ;  that  it  should  be  /mm  a 
cauM,  and  yet  from  no  cause ;  that  it  should  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  de- 
sign, and  yet  not  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design ;  that  it  should  be  the  be- 
fanning  of  motion  or  exertion,  and  yet  cunscqumi  on  previous  exertion ;  that 
it  should  be,  before  it  U ;  that  it  should  spring  immediately  out  of  imliffeT' 
ence  and  egtiilibrium,  and  yet  be  the  effect  ofprejHmderaiion  ;  that  it  should 
be  MJ^-origiuated,  and  also  have  its  original  from  something  else;  that  it  is 
what  the  mind  causes  ttre//*of  its  own  will,  and  can  produce  or  prevent  ac- 
cording to  its  choice  or  pleasure,  and  yet  what  the  mind  luu  no  power  to 
prcvont,  precluding  all  previous  choice  in  the  o^r. 

**  So  tut  an  Act,  according  to  their  roetaphysicaTnotion  of  it,  is  some- 
thing of  which  there  is  no  idea:  it  is  nothing  but  a  coKfuaVoii  v>t  \^  isaw^^ 
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mises  anil  conclusions,  lie  lias  given  lo  metapfiyMeai  reasoniof 
mui;ii  of  the  exacuiess  and  ceriainij  uf  mainematical  dom 
tton. 

Another  cause  of  the  unansiverable  character  of  hi 
is,  that  he  usually  foUoivs  several  distinct  trains  of  argument, 
all  terminate  in  the  same  conclusion.     Each  of  ibemis  sads&c 
but  the  union  of  all,  commencing  at  difierent  points,  nn<l  amin 
the  same  identical  result,  cannot  fail  to  convince  llie  inlud, 
result  is  not  lo  be  shaken. 

A  third  cause  of  this  is.  that  he  him  self  anticipates,  aadi 
ally  answers,  not  only  all  the  objections  that  have  been  madQ. 
all  that  apparently  can  be  made,  lo  the  points  for  nlucb  be 
tends.  These  he  places  in  the  strongest  light,  and  examines  i 
every  shape,  wliich  tiiey  can  assume,  in  liie  hands  of  an  i 
antagonist,  and  shows  that,  in  every  possible  fonn,  they  are ' 
inconcluave. 

A  fourdi  cause  is  his  metiiod  of  treating  the  opinions  <^  la* 
opponents.  It  is  the  identical  method  of  Euclid.  As^inung  Ibeiu 
as  premises,  he  with  great  ingenuity  shows,  tliat  they  lead  to  ji»lp«^ 
ble  absurdity.  He  demonstrates  that  his  opponents  are  inc«»iUB 
with  themselves,  as  well  as  with  truth  and  common  senfiej— "^ 
rarely  stops,  until  he  has  exposed  tlieir  error  to  contempt  taipt- 
cute. 

This  unanswerableness  of  Mr.  Edwards'  reasonings,  in  \ai  no- 
troversial  works,  has  been  most  publicly  confessed.  The  EfiS? 
on  llie  Will  treats  of  subjects  the  most  contested,  witliin  the  lii>iC 
of  theology ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  answered,  prostrates  in  ^k  dtf 
tlie  scheme  of  doctrines,  for  which  his  antagonists  so  earnesdv  oo- 


excited  bjr  words  without  uny  distinct  njeanin^.  imd  is  kd  Bbaolutx  iW  * 
lity:  nnd  Ihitt  in  two  reepectB :  t.  There  is  nolftin^  in  the  worMthMMI 
WM,  IB,  orraube,  to  answer  the  Ihingi  which  must  belong'  to  'UH4«aiP' 
tion,  BCtording  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  essential  to  it.  And.  2.  T^M 
ndther  is,  nor  ever  was,  nor  can  be,  any  nation  ur  idm  to  answer  UmW^ 
as  they  use  and  explain  it.  For  if  we  should  suppose  any  saeh  neUMi. ' 
would  niHnji  ways  destroy  itself.  But  it  is  impossible  timt  iity  idca-arUUM 
ahoulil  subsist  in  the  mind,  whose  very  nature  and  e^eiice,  wnkkcaoMlM* 
it,  destroys  it— If  some  learned  philosopher,  who  hits  hoftn  abraid.iS|i*- 
ing  an  account  of  the  ourioue  obrervntiuns  he  had  mnde  in  Us  innlL 
should  say,  "  He  had  been  in  Terra  drl  t^ut^.  and  there  bad  m^  w  M» 
majjwbich  he  calls  by  a  certain  name,  that  bepal  and  ^riiiii  jii  f  ilhliiwilf 
andyethadasireand  dam  distinct  I'rom  himsell;  thatho  hadananpgliU.u' 
WQs  him^y  befiire  he  bad  ft  hc\aa:  that  Jiia  master,  who  led  hini,  anJfi- 
vemed  him  at  his  pleasure,  was  alwuys  ffoverned  by  him.  aitd  driven  byfc 
where  he  pleased  ;  that  when  he  moved,  he  always  took  ■  stvp  iMfnclfe 
ftr»I  step;  that  he  went  with  his  head  liret,  and  yet  nlwnys  w«at  UU  iw- 
most:  and  this,  though  he  had  neither  head  nor  tail:"  itwouUlwM* 
pudeuce  at  all,  to  tell  such  a  traveller,  though  a  man  of  prai 
that  he  himself  had  no  idea  of  such  an  animai  ashega^-oun 
never  had,  nor  ever  would  have." 
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tend.  Yet  hitherto,  it  stands  unmoved  and  unassailed ;  and  tlie 
waves  of  controversy  break  harmless  at  its  base.*  The  Treatise 
on  Original  Sin,  though  written  chiefly  to  overthrow  the  hypotliesis 
of  an  individual,  is  perhaps  not  less  conclusive  in  its  reasonings. 
That  he  succeeded  in  that  design,  as  well  as  in  establishing  the 
great  principles  for  iidiich  he  contends,  will  not  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  examines  the  controversy ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  "rir- 
tually  confessed,  in  a  melancholy  manner,  by  Taylor  himself.  He 
had  indiscreetly  boasted,  in  his  larger  work,  that  it  never  would  be 
answered.  The  answer  was  so  complete,  that  it  admitted  of  no 
reply.  His  consequent  mortification  is  said  to  have  shortened  his 
days.  Whether  it  was  true,  or  not,  that  tlie  grasp  of  his  antagonist 
was  literally  death ;  it  was  at  least  death  to  the  controversy.  The 
Treatise  on  the  Qualifications  for  Communion,  attacked  the  most 
favourite  scheme  of  all  the  lax  religionists  of  tliis  country,  the  only 
plausible  scheme,  ever  yet  devised,  of  establishing  a  communion 
between  light  and  darkness,  between  Christ  and  Belial.  They  re- 
garded this  attack  with  indignation,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
tlie  other.  One  solitary  combatant  appeared  in  the  field ;  and, 
being  left  in  a  state  of  irrecoverable  prostration,  he  has  hitherto 
found  no  one  adventurous  enough  to  come  to  his  aid.  The  Trea* 
tise,  and  Reply,  of  Mr.  Edwards,  by  the  conclusiveness  of  their 
reasonings,  have  so  changed  the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  churches,  of  New  England,  that  a  mode  of  admission, 
once  almost  universal,  now  scarcely  finds  a  solitary  advocate. 

But  it  may  not  unnaturally  be  asked.  What  are  the  Changes  in 
Theology,  which  have  been  effected  by  the  writings  of  President 
Edwards.  It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  that  I  can  answer  diis 
question,  in  the  words  of  his  son,  the  late  Dr.  Edwards,  President 
of  Union  College,  Schenectady. 

"  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THEOLOGY, 

"  MADE  BY  PRESIDENT  EDWARDS,  AND  THOSE  WHO  HAVE  FOLLOW- 
ED   HIS    COURSE    OF    THOUGHT. 

"1.  The  important  question,  concerning  the  Ultimate  End  of  the 
Creation^  is  a  question,  upon  wliich  Mr.  Edwards  has  shed  much 
light.  For  ages,  it  had  been  disputed,  whether  die  end  of  crea- 
tion was  the  happiness  of  creatures  themselves,  or  the  declarative 
glory  of  the  Creator.  Nor  did  it  appear  that  tlie  dispute  was  likely 
to  be  brought  to  an  issue.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  urged,  that 
reason  declared  in  favour  of  the  former  hypothesis.  It  was  said 
that,  as  God  is  a   benevolent  being,  he  doubtless   acted  under 

*Dugald  Stewart,  alluding  to  it  in  conversation,  is  said,  on  good  authori- 
ty, to  luLve  spoken  of  it  thus : — ^*^  Edwards  on  the  Will,  a  work  which  never 
was  answered,  and  which  never  wiU  be  answered." 
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the  influence  of  his  own  infinite  benevolence  in  the  creation ;  and 
tliat  he  could  not  but  form  creatures  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  happy.  Many  passages  uf  scripture  also  were  quoted  in  sup-' 
port  of  tliis  opinion.  On  the  other  hand^  numerous  and  Tery  ex- 
plicit declarations  of  Scripture  were  produced  to  prove  diat  CSod 
made  all  things  for  his  own  gbry.  Mr.  Edwards  was  the  firsly 
who  clearly  showed,  that  both  these  were  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
creation,  that  they  are  only  one  end,  and  that  they  are  really  one 
and  the  same  thing.  According  to  him,  the  declarative  glory  of  Crod 
is  the  Creation,  taken,  not  distributively,  but  collectively,  as  a  sys- 
tem raised  to  a  high  degree  of  happiness.  The  Creation,  thus 
raised  and  preserved,  is  tlie  Dedaraiive  Glory  of  God.  In  other 
words,  it  is  the  exhibition  of  his  Essential  Glory. 

'^  2.  On  the  great  subject  of  Liberty  and  Necessity^  Mr.  Edwards 
made  very  important  improvements.  Before  him,  the  CalvinistSy 
were  nearly  driven  out  of  the  field,  by  the  Arminians^  Pelagians, 
and  Socinians.  The  Calvinists,  it  is  true,  appealed  to  Scripture, 
the  best  of  all  autliority,  in  support  of  theirpeculiar  tenets.  But 
how  was  the  Scripture  to  be  understood  ?  They  were  pressed  and 
embarrassed  by  the  objection, — That  the  sense,  in  vahiai  they  inter- 
preted the  sacred  vfriiings,  was  inconsistent  with  human  liberty^ 
moved  agency,  accountableness,  praise  and  Uame.  It  was  conse- 
quendy  inconsistent  with  all  command  and  exhortation,  with  all 
reward  and  punishment.  Their  interpretation  must  of  course  be 
erroneous,  and  an  entire  perversion  of  Scripture.  How  absurd,  it 
was  urged,  that  a  man,  totally  dead,  should  be  called  upon  to  arise 
and  perform  the  duties  of  tlie  living  and  sound — that  we  should 
need  a  divine  influence  to  give  us  a  new  heart,  and  yet  be  com- 
manded to  rritike  us  a  new  heart  and  a  right  spirit — ^that  a  man  has 
no  power  to  come  to  Christ,  and  yet  be  commanded  to  come  to 
him  on  pain  of  damnation  !  The  Calvinists  themselves  began  to 
be  ashamed  of  their  own  cause  and  to  give  it  up,  so  far  at  least  as 
relates  to  Liberty  and  Necessity.  This  was  true  especially  of  Dr. 
Watts  and  Dr.  Doddridge,  who,  in  their  day,  were  accounted 
leaders  of  the  Calvinists.  They  must  needs  bow  in  the  house  of 
Rimmon,  and  admit  the  Self-determining  Power;  which,  once  ad- 
mitted and  pursued  to  its  ultimate  results,  entirely  overthrows  the 
doctrines  of  Regeneration,  of  our  Dependence  for  renewing  and 
sanctifying  grace,  of  Absolute  Decrees,  of  the  Saints'  Perseverance, 
and  the  whole  system  of  doctrines,  usually  denominated  the  Doc- 
triiies  of  Grace, — ^But  Mr.  Edwards  put  an  end  to  this  seeming 
triumph  of  those,  who  were  thus  hostile  to  that  system  of  doctrines. 
This  he  accomplished,  by  pointing  out  the  diflference  between  JSTat- 
ural  and  Moral,  Necessity  and  Inability,  by  showbg  the  absurdity, 
the  manifold  contradictions,  the  inconceivableness,  and  the  impossi- 
bility) of  a  Self-determining  Power,  and  by  proving  that  tha  essence 
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of  the  Virtue  and  Vice,  existing  in  the  disi)ositJon  of  tlie  heart  and 
the  acts  of  the  will,  lies  not  in  tlieir  cause,  but  in  their  nature. 
Therefore,  though  we  are  not  the  efficient  causes  of  our  own  acts 
of  will,  yet  they  may  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious ;  and  also  that 
Uberty  of  ContingencCj  as  it  is  an  exemption  from  all  previous  cer- 
tainty, implies  that  free  actions  have  no  cause,  and  come  into  exis- 
tence by  mere  chance.  But  if  we  admit  that  any  event  may  come 
into  existence  by  chance,  and  without  a  cause,  the  existence  of  the 
World  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  same  way ;  and  Atheism  is 
established. — Mr.  Edwards  and  his  followers,  have  furtlier  illustra- 
ted tliis  subject  by  showing,  that /ree  (ic^u>re  consists  in  volition  itself, 
and  that  liberty  consists  in  spontaneity.  Wherever,  therefore,  there 
is  volition,  there  is  free  action ;  wherever  tlierc  is  spontaneity  there 
is  liberty ;  however,  and  by  whomsoever  that  liberty  and  spontanei^ 
are  caused.  Beasts^  therefore,  according  to  their  measure  of  intel- 
ligence, are  as  free  as  Men.  Intelligence,  therefore,  and  not  liberty ^ 
is  the  only  thing  wanting,  to  constitute  them  moral  agents. — The 
power  of  self-determination,  alone,  cannot  answer  the  purpose  of 
them  who  undertake  its  defence ;  for  self-determination  must  be 
free  from  all  control  and  previous  certainty,  as  to  its  operations, 
otherwise  it  must  be  subject  to  what  its  advocates  denominate  a  fa- 
tal necessity,  and  therefore  must  act  by  contingence  and  mere 
chance.  But  even  the  defenders  of  self-determination  themselves, 
are  not  willing  to  allow  the  principle,  that  our  actions,  in  order  to  be 
free,  must  happen  by  chance. — ^Thus  Mr.  Edwards  and  his  follow- 
ers understand,  that  the  whole  controversy  concerning  liberty  and 
necessity,  depends  on  the  explanation  of  the  word  liberty,  or  the 
sense  in  which  that  word  is  used.  They  find  that  all  the  senses  in 
which  the  word  has  been  used,  with  respect  to  the  mind  and  its 
acts,  maybe  reduced  to  these  two :  1.  Either  an  entire  exemption 
from  previous  certainty,  or  tlie  certain  futurity  of  the  acts  which  it 
will  perform :  or2.  Spontaneity. — ^Those,  who  use  it  in  the  fonner 
sense,  cannot  avoid  the  consequence,  that,  in  order  to  act  freely, 
we  must  act  by  chance,  which  is  absurd,  and  what  no  man  will 
dare  to  avow.  If  then  Liberty  means  an  exemption  from  an  influ- 
ence, to  which  the  wiH  is,  or  can  be  opposed,  every  volition  is  free, 
whatever  may  be  the  manner  of  its  coming  into  existence.  If, 
furthermore,  God,  by  his  grace,  create  in  man  a  clean  heart  and 
holy  volitions,  such  volitions  being,  by  the  very  signification  of  tlie 
term  itself,  voluntary,  and  in  no  sense  opposed  to  the  divine  influ- 
ence which  causes  diem,  they  are  evidently  as  free  as  diey  could 
have  been,  if  they  had  come  into  existence  by  mere  chance  and 
without  cause.  \Ve  have,  of  course,  no  need  of  being  the  eflScient 
causes  of  those  acts,  which  our  wills  perform,to  render  them  either 
>nrtuous  or  vicious.  As  to  the  liberty,  then,  of  self-determination  or 
ccmtiDeence,  it  implies,  as  abready  observed,  that  actions,  in  order 
to  be  tree,  must  have  no  cause ;  but  are  brought  into  existence  by 
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chance.  Thus  have  they  illustrated  the  real  and  wide  diflkrenoe 
between  Natural^  and  Morale  Necessity.  Tliey  have  proved  that 
this  difference  consists,  not  in  the  degree  of  previous  certainty  diaC 
an  action  will  be  performed — but  in  the  fact,  that  natural  necesniy 
admits  an  entire  opposition  of  the  will,  while  moral  necessity  im- 
plies, and,  in  all  cases,  secures,  the  cotuent  of  the  will.  It  foDowa 
that  all  necessity  of  the  will,  and  of  its  acts,  is  of  tlie  moral  kind ; 
and  that  natural  necessity  cannot  possibly  affect  the  will  or  any 
of  its  exercises.  It  likewise  follows,  that  if  liberty,  as  applied  to  a 
moral  agent,  mean  an  exemption  from  all  previous  certainly  that 
an  action  will  be  performed,  then  no  action  of  man  or  any  other 
creature  can  be  tree ;  for  on  tliis  supposition,  every  action  must 
come  to  pass  without  divine  prescience,  by  mere  chance,  and  con- 
sequently without  a  cause. — Now,  therefore,  the  Calvinists  find 
tliemselves  placed  upon  firm  and  hieh  ground.  They  fear  not  the 
attacks  of  their  opponents.  They  face  them  on  the  ground  of  rea- 
son, as  well  as  of  Scripture.  They  act  not  merely  on  the  defen- 
sive. Rather  they  have  carried  the  war  into  Italy,  and  to  tlie  very 
gates  of  Rome. — But  all  this  is  peculiar  to  America;  except  that  a 
few  European  writers  have  adopted,  from  American  authors,  the 
sentiments  here  stated.  Even  the  famous  Assembly  of  divmes  had 
very  imperfect  views  of  this  subject.  This  tliey  prove,  when  they 
say,  "Our  first  parents,  being  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will, 
fell  from  tlie  state  wherein  they  were  created ;" — and  "  God  fore- 
ordained whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  so  as  the  contingency  of 
second  causes  is  not  taken  away,  but  rather  established." — ^These 
divines  unquestionably  meant,  diat  our  first  parents,  in  the  instance, 
at  least,  of  tlieir  fall,  acted  from  self-determination,  and  by  mere 
contiiigence  or  chance.  But  diere  is  no  more  reason  to  believe  or 
even  suppose  this,  than  there  is  to  suppose  it  true  of  every  sinner,  in 
every  sin  which  he  commits. 

"  3.  Mr.  Edwards  veiy  happily  illustrated  and  explained  The 
jVature  of  True  Virtue,  or  Holiness. — What  is  the  Nature  of 
True  Virtue,  or  Holiness ; — In  what  does  it  consist ; — and,  Wlicnce 
ari.ses  our  obligation  to  be  truly  virtuous  or  holy ; — are  questions 
which  moral  writers  have  agitated  in  all  past  ages.  Some  have 
placed  virtue  in  Self -love  ; — some  in  acting  agreeably  to  the  Fit^ 
ness  of  things  ; — some  in  following  Conscience,  or  Moral  Sense  ; 
— some  in  folloiving  Truth  ^ — and  some  in  acting  agreeably  to  the 
kVill  of  God.  Those,  who  place  or  foimd  virtue  in  Fitness,  and 
lhos<;,  who  found  it  in  Iruth,  do  but  use  one  synonymous  word  for 
another.  For  they  doubUess  mean  moral  fitness,  and  moral 
truth ;  these  are  no  odier  Uian  virtuous  fitness,  and  virtuous 
truth.  No  one  would  pretend  diat  it  is  a  virtuous  action  to  give  a 
man  poison,  because  it  is  a  fit  or  direct  mode  ol  destroying  his  life. 
No  person  will  pretend  that  die  crucifying  of  Christ  was  virtuous,  be- 
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eause  it  wai  truej  compared  with  the  ancient  prophecies. — ^To 
found  virtue  in  acting  agreeably  to  Conscience^  or  Moral  Semcj 
justifies  the  persecutions  .of  christians  by  Saul  of  Tarsus,  as  well  as 
a  great  proportion  of  heathenish  idolatiy. — ^If  we  found  virtue  in 
Hke  WUfqf  Oodi  the  question  arises,  Whether  the  will  of  God  be 
our  rule,  because  it  is  in  fact  what  it  is,  toite,  good  and  benevolent; 
or  whether  it  be  our  rule,  merely  because  it  is  his  willy  without  any 
consideration  of  its  nature  and  tendency :  and  whether  it  would  be 
a  rule  equally  binding,  as  to  observance,  if  it  were  foolish  and  ma- 
licious.— ^Mr.  Exl wards  teaches,  that  virtue  consists  in  Benevolence^ 
He  proves  that  every  voluntary  action^  which,  in  its  general  ten- 
dency and  ultimate  consequence,  leads  to  happiness^  is  virtuous ; 
and  that  eveiy  such  action,  which  has  not  this  tendency,  and  does 
Bot  lead  to  this  consequence,  is  vicious.  By  happiness,  in  this 
case,  he  does  not  mean  the  happiness  oithe  agent  only,  or  princi- 
pally, but  happiness  in  general^  happiness  on  the  large  scale.  Vir- 
tuous or  holy  benevolence  embraces  both  the  agent  himself  and 
otfaensH-all  intelligences,  wherever  found,  who  are  capable  of  a 
rational  and  moral  blessedness.  All  actions,  proceedmg  from  such 
a  principle,  he  holds  to  be^,  or  agreeable  to  the  fitness  of  things-^ 
agreeable  equally  to  reason^  and,  to  a  well-informed  conscience,  or 
moral  sensCy  and  to  moral  truth; — and  agreeable  especially  to  the 
will  ofCtody  who  **  is  Love,"  or  Benevolence. — ^In  diis  scheme  of 
virtue  or  holiness,  Mr.  Edwards  appears  to  have  been  original. 
Much  indeed  had  been  said,  by  most  moral  writers,  in  favour  of 
benevolence.  Many  things  they  had  published,  which  imply,  in 
their  consequences,  Mr.  Edwards'  scheme  of  virtue.  But  no  one 
before  him  nad  traced  these  consequences  to  their  proper  issue. 
No  one  had  formed  a  system  of  virtue,  and  of  morals,  built  on  that 
foundation. 

■ 

"  4.  Mr.  Edwards  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  enquiry  concern- 
ing The  Origin  of  Moral  Evil.  This  question,  comprehending 
the  influence,  which  the  Deity  had  in  the  event  of  moral  evil,  has 
always  been  esteemed  most  difficult  and  intricate.  That  God  is 
ike  author  of  jtn,  has  been  constantly  objected  to  the  Calvinists, 
as  the  consequence  of  their  principles,  by  their  opponents.  To 
avoid  this  objection,  some  have  holden  that  God  is  the  author  of 
the  sinful  act,  which  the  sbner  commits,  but  that  the  sinner  himself 
ii  the  author  of  its  sii^ulness.  But  how  we  shall  abstract  the  sin- 
luhess  of  a  malicious  act  from  the  malicious  act  itself;  and  how 
CSod  can  be  the  author  of  a  malicious  ajcty  and  not  be  the  author  of 
the  maUcCy  which  is  the  sinfulness  of  that  act ;  is  hard  to  be  conceiv- 
M.  Mr.  Edwards  rejects,  with  abhorrence,  the  idea  that  God 
either  is,  or  can  be,  the  agent,  or  actor,  of  sin.  He  illustrates  and 
ezplaios  this  difficult  subject,  by  showing  that  God  may  dispose 
thmp  m  such  a  manner,  mat  sin  will  certainly  uke  place  in  conse- 
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quence  of  such  a  disposal.  In  maintaining  this,  he  only  adherts  to 
his  own  important  doctrine  of  moral  neceuUy.  The  divine  dispcH 
sal,  by  whicn  sin  certainly  comes  into  existence,  is  only  establishing 
a  certain^  of  its  future  existence.  If  ihsl  certainty f  wtuch  is  no 
other  than  moral  necessity,  be  not  inconsistent  with  human  liberty ; 
then  surely  the  cause  of  that  certainty,  which  b  no  other  than  the 
divine  dispotalj  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  such  liberty. 

'^5.  The  followers  of  Mr.  Edwards  have  dirown  new  and  im- 
portant light  upon  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement.  It  has  been  com- 
monly represented,  that  the  atonement  which  Christ  made  was  the 
payment  of  a  ddft^  due  from  his  people.  By  this  payment,  they 
were  purchased  from  slavery  and  condemnation.  Hence  arose 
this  question,— -If  the  sinner's  debt  be  paid,  how  does  it  appear  that 
there  is  wny  pardon  or  grace  in  his  deliverance  ?-^The  followers  of 
Mr.  Edwards  have  proved,  that  the  atonement  does  not  consist  in 
the  payment  of  a  debt,  property  so  called.  It  consists  ratlier  in 
doing  that,  which,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  authority  of 
the  divine  law,  and  of  supporting  in  due  tone  the  divine  govern- 
ment, is  equivalent  to  the  punishment  of  the  sinner  according  to 
the  letter  of  the  law.  Now,  therefore,  God,  without  the  prostra- 
tion of  his  authority  and  government,  can  pardon  and  save  those 
who  believe.  As  what  was  done  to  support  the  divine  government, 
was  not  done  by  the  nnnerj  so  it  does  not  at  all  diminish  the  free 
grace  of  his  pardon  and  salvation.* 

"  6.  With  respect  to  7^  Imputation  of  Adam^s  Sin^  and  7T4« 
Imputation  of  Chrisfs  RigfUeotuness,  they  have  made  similar  im- 
provements.— ^The  common  doctrine  had  been,  that  Adctm^s  sin  is  so 
transferred  to  his  posterity,  that  it  properly  becomes  ttieir  sin. 
The  righteousness  of  Christ,  likewise,  is  so  transferred  or  made 
over  to  the  believer,  tliat  it  properly  becomes  his  righteousness. 
To  the  believer  it  is  reckoned  in  the  divine  account.— On  this  the 
question  arises.  How  can  the  righteousness  or  good  conduct  of 
one  person  be  the  righteousness  or  good  conduct  of  another.  If 
in  truth,  it  cannot  be  the  conduct  of  that  other ;  how  can  God, 
who  is  Omniscient,  and  cannot  mistake,  reckon,  judge  or  think,  it 
to  be  the  conduct  of  that  other  ? — ^The  followers  of  Mr.  Edwards 
find  relief  from  this  difficulty,  by  proving  that  to  impute  righteous^ 
ness,  is  in  the  language  of  Scripture  to  justify  ;  and  that,  to  impu^ 
the  righteousness  of  Christ,  is  to  justify  on  account  of  Christ's 
righteousness.     The  imputation  of  righteousness  can,  therefore,  be 


*The  three  Sermons  of  Dr.  Edwards,  on  the  Atonement,  are  the  fhondk- 
tion  of  all  that  lias  hitherto  appeared,  m  the  explaoatioo  of  these  loiig^ 
ronteitted  and  obscure,  but  now  ettaliliilied,  pointa. 
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no  trtmrfer  of  righteousness.  They  are  the  beneficial  eansequences 
of  righteousness,  which  are  transferred.  Not  therefore  the  right" 
eousnesi  of  Christ  itnlfj  but  its  beneficial  consequences  and  ad- 
vantages, are  transferreld  to  the  believer. — In  the  same  manner 
they  reason  with  respect  to  the  imputation  oiAdanCs  Sin.  The  * 
baleful  consequences  of  Adam's  sin,  which  came  upon  himself j 
came  also  upon  Au  posterity.  These  consequences  were,  that, 
after  his  first  transgresaon,  God  left  him  to  a  habitual  disposition  to 
sinj  to  a  series  of  actual  transgressions,  and  to  a  liableness  to  the 
curse  of  the  law,  denounced  against  such  transgression. — ^The  same 
consequences  took  place  with  regard  to  Adam's  posterity.  By  di 
vine  constitution,  they,  as  descending  from  Adam,  become  lik# 
himself,  the  subjects  of  a  habitual  disposition  to  sin.  This  dispo- 
sition is  commonly  called  original  depravity.  Under  its  influence 
they  sin,  as  soon  as,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  they  act  at  all.  This 
depravity,  this  dbposition  to  sin,  leads  them  naturally  to  a  series 
of  actual  transgressions,  and  exposes  them  to  the  whole  curse  of 
the  law. — On  this  subject  Two  Questions  have  been  much  agitated 
in  the  christian  world  : — 1.  Do  the  posterity  of  Adam,  unless  saved 
by  Christ,  suffer  final  danmation  on  account  of  Adam's  sin  ? — and, 
if  this  be  asserted,  how  can  it  be  reconciled  with  justice  ? — 2.  How 
shall  we  reconcile  it  with  justice,  that  Adam's  posterity  should  be 
doomed,  m  consequence  of  his  sin,  to  come  into  the  world,  with  a 
habitual  disposition  themselves  to  sin  ? — On  the  former  of  these 
questions,  we  common  doctrine  has  been,  that  Adam's  posterity, 
unless  saved  by  Christ,  are  damned  on  account  of  Adam's  sin, 
and  that  this  is  just,  because  his  sin  is  imputed  or  transferred  to  them. 
By  imputation,  his  sin  becomes  their  sin.  When  the  justice  of 
such  a  transfer  is  demanded,  it  is  said  that  the  constitution,  which 
God  has  established,  makes  the  transfer  just.  To  this  it  may  be  re- 
plied, that  in  the  same  way  it  may  be  proved  to  be  just,  to  damn  a 
man  without  any  sin  at  all,  either  personal  or  imputed.  We  need 
only  resolve  it  mto  a  sovereign  constitution  of  God.  From  this 
difficulty  the  followers  of  Mr.  Edwards  relieve  themselves,  by 
holding  that,  though  Adam  was  so  constituted  the  federal  head 
of  his  posterity,  that  in  consequence  of  his  sin  they  all  sin  or 
become  sinners,  yet  they  are  damned  on  account  of  their  own 
personal  sin  merely ^  and  not  on  account  of  Adam^s  sin^  as  though 
they  were  individually  guilty  of  his  identical  transgression.  This 
leads  us  to  the  second  question  stated  above : — ^viz.  How  shall  we 
reconcile  it  with  perfect  justice,  that  Adam's  posterity,  should,  by  a 
divine  constitution  be  depraved  and  sinful,  or  become  sinners,  in 
consequence  of  Adam's  apostacy  ? — ^But  this  question  involves  no 
diflicuhy,  beside  that,  which  attends  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Decrees. 
And  this  is  satisfactory ;  because  for  God  to  decree  that  an  event 
^11  take  place,  is,  in  other  words,  the  same  thing  as,  if  he  make  a 
coostitiitkxi,  under  the  operation  of  which  that  event  stiall  take 
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p\uce.    If  God  has  decreed  whatever  comes  to  pass,  he  decreed 
the  fall  of  Adam.    It  is  obvious  that,  m  equal  consistency  widl 
justice,  he  may  decree  any  other  sin.      Consequently  he  maj 
decree  diat  every  man  shall  sin ;    and  this  too,  as  soon  as  hm 
*  shall  become  capable  of  moral  action.    Now  if  God  could,  coih 
sistently  with  justice,  establish,  decree,  or  make  a  constitution, 
according  to  which  this  depravity,  this  sinfulness  of  disposidon 
should  exist,  wUhotU  any  respect  to  Adam's  s'm,  he  might  0vi- 
dendy,  with  the  same  justice,  decree  that  it  should  take  place  in  conr 
sequetwe  of  Adam's  sin.    If  Grod  might  consistendy  with  jusdce 
decree,  that  the  Jews  should  crucify  Christ,  without  die  treachery 
of  Judas  preceding,  he  might  with  the  same  justice  decree,  that 
they  should  do  the  same  evu  deed,  in  consequence  of  that  treach- 
ery.— ^Thus  the  whole  difficidty,  attending  the  connection  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  is  resolved  into  the  doctrine  of  die  divine 
decrees ;  and  the  followers  of  Mr.  Edwards  feel  themselves  placed 
upon  strong  ground — gnound  upon  which  they  are  willing,  at  any 
dme,  to  meet  their  opponents. — They  conceive,  furthermore,  that» 
by  resolving  several  complicated  difficulties  into  one  simple  vindi- 
cable  principle,  a  very  considerable  improvement  is  made  in  tlie- 
dogy.     Since  the  discovery  and  elucidation  of  the  distinction,  be- 
tween natural  and  moral  necessity,  and  inability ;  and  since  the  e^ 
fectual  confutation  of  that  doctrine,  which  founds  moral  liberty  on 
self-determination ;  they  do  not  feel  themselves  pressed  ¥irith  the 
objections,  which  are  made  to  divine  and  absolute  decrees. 

"7.  With  respect  to  The  State  of  the  Unregenerate^  The  U$e  of 
Meansy  and  The   Exhortations^  which  oueht  to  be  addreued  to 
the  Impenitent^  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Edwards,  founding  themselves 
on  die  great  principles  of  Moral  Agency  established  in  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Will,  have  since  his  day  made  considerable  improve- 
ment in  Theolon;y. — This  improvement  was  chiefly  occasioned  by 
the  writing  of  Rubbrt  Sandeman,  a  Scotchman,  which  were  pub- 
lished after  the  death  of  Mr.  Edwards.     Sandeman,  in  the  most 
striking  colours,  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of  the  popular 
preacliers,  as  he  called  them ;  by  whom  he  meant  Calvinistic  di- 
vines in  general.     He  proved  them  inconsistent,  in  teaching  that 
the   unregenerate   are,  by  total  depravity,   ''dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins," — and  yet  supposing  that  such  sinners  do  often  attain 
those  ^neere  desires,  make  those  sincere  resolutions,  and  ofier  those 
sincere  prayers,  which  are  well  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God,  and 
which  are  the  sure  presages  of  renewing  grace  and  salvation. 
He  argued,  that,  if  die  unregenerate  be  dead  in  sin,  then  all  that 
they  do  must  be  sin ;  and  that  sin  can  never  be  pleasing  and  ac- 
ce{Mable  to  God.    Hence  he  taught,  not  only  that  all  the  exercises 
and  stirivings  of  the  unregenerate  are  abominable  in  the  Divine 
view,  but  that  there  is  no  more  likelihood,  in  consequence  of  their 
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Strictest  attendance  on  the  means  of  grace,  that  they  will  become 
partakers  of  salvation,  than  there  would  be  in  the  total  neglect  of 
those  means.    These  sentiments  were  entirely  new.    As  soon  as 
they  were  published,  they  gave  a  prodigious  shock  to  all  serious 
men,  both  clergy  and  laity.    The  addresses  to  the  unregenerate, 
which  had  hitherto  consisted  chiefly  in  exhortations  to  attend  on 
the  outward  means  of  grace,  and  to  form  such  resolutions,  and  put 
forth  such  desires,  as  all  supposed  consistent  with  unregeneracy,  were 
examined.     It  appearing  that  such  exhortations  were  addresses  to 
no  real  roiritual  good ;  manyministers  refrained  from  all  exhorta- 
tions to  me  unregenerate.    The  perplexing  enquiry  witli  such  sin- 
ners consequendy  was — ^*  What  then  have  toe  to  do  ^   All  we  do  is 
ftft.     To  sin  is  certainly  wrong.     We  ought  therefore  to  remaim 
stilly  doing  nothings  untu  Godoestow  upon  us  renewing  grace.    In 
this  state  of  things.  Dr.  Hopkins  took  up  the  subject.     He  inquired 
particularly  into  the  exhortations  delivered  by  tne  inspired  writers. 
He  published  several  pieces  on  The  character  ojthe  Unregenerate  ; 
on  Using  the  Means  of  Grace;  and  on  The  Exhortations^  which 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  the   Unregenerate.     He  clearly  showed 
that,  aldiough  they  are  dead  in  depravity  and  sin,  yet,  as  this  lays 
them  under  a  mere  Moral  Inability  to  the  exercise  and  practice  of 
true  holiness, — and  as  such  exercise  and  practice  are  their  unquestion- 
able duty,— to  this  duty  they  are  to  be  exhorted.  To  this  duty  only,  and 
to  tliose  things  which  imply  it,  tlie  inspired  writers  constantly  exhort 
the  unregenerate.     Every  thing  short  of  this  duty  is  sin.     Never- 
theless, " as  faith  cometh  by  hearing,''  those,  who  ''hear,"  and  at- 
tend (m  the  means  of  grace,  even  in  their  unregeneracy,  and  from 
natural  principles,  are  more  likely  than  others  to  become  the  sub- 
jects of  Divine  grace.     The  scriptures  sufficiently  prove,  that  this 
IS  the  constitution,  which  Christ  has  established.     It  likewise  ac- 
cords perfectly  with  experience  and  observation,  both  in  apostolic 
and  subsequent  ages. 

*'  8.  Mr.  Edwards  greatly  illustrated  TTie  JVature  of  Experimental 
Religion,  He  pointed  out,  more  clearly  than  had  been  done  be- 
fore, the  distinguishbg  marks  of  genuine  christian  experience,  and 
those  religious  affections  and  exercises,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
true  chri^^an.  llie  accounts  of  christian  aflfection  and  experience, 
which  had  before  been  given,  both  by  American  and  European 
writers,  were  general,  mdiscriminate  and  confused.  They  seldom, 
if  ever,  distmguished  the  exercises  of  selflovCj  natural  conscience^ 
and  olAer  natural  principles  of  the  human  mind  under  conviction  of 
divine  truths  from  those  of  tne  new  nature^  given  in  regeneration. 
In  other  words,  they  seldom  distinniished  the  exercises  of  the- 
rinner  under  the  law  work,  and  the  joys  afterwards  often  derived 
from  a  groundless  persuasion  of  his  forgiveness,  from  those  sincere 
and  evaagelical  auctions,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  real  cpnvert. 
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They  did  not  show  liaw  far  the  unregenerate  anner  can  moceed 
in  religious  exercises,  and  yet  fall  short  of  saving  grace.  But  thb 
whole  subject,  and  the  necessary  distinctions  with  respect  to  it,  are 
set  m  a  striking  light  by  Mr.  Edwards,  in  his  Treatise  conceniiog 
Religious  Affections. 

"  9.  JTioi  aurrdigiotu  affediant  must  he  dinntemtedj  was  ano- 
ther branch  of  the  improvements  made  by  Mr.  Edwards.  The 
word  disinterested — is,  indeed,  capable  of  such  a  sense,  as  af- 
fords a  ground  of  argument  agsunst  disbterested  aflfections; 
and  scarcely  perhaps  is  an  instance  of  its  use  to  be  found,  in 
which  it  does  not  admit  of  an  equivocation.  It  seems  to 
be  a  mere  equivocation  to  say,  that  disinterested  aflfection  is  an  im* 
possibili^ ;  and  that,  if  we  are  not  interested  b  favour  of  religion, 
we  are  indifferent  with  respect  to  it,  and  do  not  love  it  at  all.  But 
who  ever  thought  that,  when  a  person  professes  a  disinterested  re- 
gard for  another,  he  has  no  regard  for  him  at  all.**^  The  plain 
meaning  is,  that  his  regard  for  him  is  direct  and  benevolent,  not 
selfishj  nor  arising  from  selfish  motives.  In  this  sense,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards maintained,  that  our  religious  affections,  if  genuine,  are  disin- 
terested ;  that  our  love  to  God  arises  chiefly — not  firom  the  motive 
that  God  has  bestowed,  or  is  about  to  bestow,  on  us,  favours,  whe- 
ther temporal  or  eternal,  but — from  his  own  mfinite  excellence  and 
glory.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  love,  which  every  truly 
pious  person  feels  for  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  every  truth  of  di- 
vine revelation,  and  for  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Gospel.  Very 
different  from  this  is  the  representation,  given  by  most  theological 
writers,  before  Mr.  Edwards.  The  raorives  presented  by  them,  to 
persuade  men  to  love  and  serve  (Sod,  to  come  unto  Christ,  to  repent 
of  their  sins,  and  to  embrace  and  practice  religion,  are  chiefly  of 
the  selfisli  kind.  There  is,  in  their  works,  no  careful  and  exact  dis- 
crimination upon  this  subject. 

''  10.  He  has  thrown  great  light  on  the  important  doctrine  of  /{•- 

f  feneration.  Most  writers  before  him,  treat  this  subject  very  loose- 
y.  They  do  indeed  describe  a  variety  of  awakenings  and  con- 
victions, fears  and  distresses,  comforts  and  joys,  as  implied  in  it ; 
and  they  call  the  whole,  Regeneration.  They  represent  the  man 
before  Regeneration  as  dead,  and  no  more  capable  of  spiritual  ac- 
tion, than  a  man  naturaUv  deadis  capable  of  performing  those  deeds, 
which  require  natural  li^  and  strength.  From  their  description,  a 
person  is  led  to  conceive,  that  the  former  is  as  excusable,  in  tus  omis- 
sion of  those  holy  exercises,  which  constitute  the  christian  charac- 
ter and  life,  as  the  latter  is,  in  the  neglect  of  those  labours,  whidi 

cannot  be  performed  without  natural  hfe.     From  their  account,  no 

- 

*  The  whole  difficulty  is  removed  by  reflecting  that  ditiniert&Ud  is  the 
converse  of  9e{fish ;  and  uninteretted,  the  convene  of  interetttd. 
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fme  can  determbe  in  what  the  change,  effected  by  regeneration, 
consists.    They  do  not  show  the  enquirer,  whether  every  awaken- 
ed and  convinced  sinner^  who  afterwards  has  lively  gratitude  and 
joy,  is  regenerated ;  ch*  whether  a  gracious  change  of  heart  implies 
joys  of  a  peculiar  kind  :  Neither,  if  die  renewed  have  joys  peculiar 
to  themselves,  do  the  teachers,  now  referred   to,  describe  that 
peculiarity;  nor  do  they  tell  from  what  modves  the  joys,  that  are 
evidence  of  regeneration,  arise.    They  represent  the  whole  man, 
his  understanding,  and  his  sensitive  faculties,  as  renewed,  no  less 
dian  his  heart  and  aflbctions.    According  to  them  generally,  this 
change  is  effected  by  light.     As  to  this  indeed  they  are  not  per- 
fecdy  agreed.  *  Some  of  them  hold,  that  the  change  is  produced, 
by  the  bare  light  and  modves  exliibited  in  the  gospel.     Others  pro- 
tend, that  a  man  is  persuaded  to  become  a  christian,  as  he  is  per- 
suaded to  become  a  friend  to  republican  government.    Yet  others 
there  are,  who  hold  that  regeneration  is  caused,  by  a  supernatural 
and  divine  light  immediately  communicated.     Their  representation 
of  this  seems  to  imply,  and  their  readers  understand  it  as  implying, 
an  immediate  and  new  revelation.     But  according  to  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, and  those  who  adopt  his  views  of  the  subject,  regeneration 
consists  m  the  communication   of  a  new  tpirittud  $ense  or  tatte. 
In  other  words,  a  new  heart  is  given.  This  communication  is  made, 
this  work  is  accomplished,  by  the  Spirit  of  God.     It  is  their  opinion, 
that  the  intellect^  waAthe  sensitive  faculties^  are  not  the  immediate 
subject  of  any  change  in  regeneration.     They  believe,  however, 
that,  in  conseguence  of  the  change  which  the  renewed  heart  expe- 
riences, and  of  its  reconciliation  to  God,  light  breaks  b  upon  the 
understanding.    The  subject  of  regeneration  sees,  therefore,  the 
glory  of  God  s  character,  and  the  glory  of  all  divine  truth.     This 
may  be  an  illustration.     A  man  becomes  cordially  reconciled  to  his 
neighbour,  against  whom  he  had  previously  felt  a  strong  enmity. 
He  now  sees  the  real  excellencies  of  his  neighbour's  character,  to 
which  he  was  blbded  before  by  enmity  and  pr^udice.     These 
new  views  of  his  neighbour,  and  these  different  feelings  towards 
him,  are  the  consequence  of  the  change :  its  evidence^  but  not  the 
change  itself. — At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Edwards  and  others  believe 
that,  b  saving  experience,  the  sensitive  faculties  are  brought  under 
due  regulation  by  the  new  heart  or  holy  temper.      None  of  the 
awakenings  J  fears  f  and  convictions^  which  precede  the  new  heart, 
are,  according  to  this  scheme,  any  part  of  Regeneration  ;  though 
tbey  are,  b  some  sense,  a  preparation  for  it,  as  all  doctrbal  know- 
kdg^  is.    The  sinner,  before  regeneration,  is  allowed  to  be  totally 
dead  to  the  exercises  and  duties  of  the  spiritual  life.    He  is  never- 
theless accounted  a  moral  agent.     He  is  therefore  entirely  blame- 
aUe  m  his  impenitence,  his  unbelief,  and  his  alienation  from  God. 
He  18  tbereibre,  with  perfect  propriety,  exhorted  to  repent,  to  be- 
come reconciled  to  God  in  Christ,  and  to  arise  from  his  spiritual 
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death,  that  "Christ  may  give  him  Kght.** — According  to  this  sjtMtnf 
regeneration  is  produced,  neither  by  moral  suasion,  i.e.  by  the  argu- 
ments and  motives  of  the  Gospel,  nor  by  any  supernatural,  spiritual 
light;  but  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  let  the 
light  and  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  are,  by  Divine  constitution, 
usually  necessary  to  regeneration,  as  the  blowmg  of  the  ram's  horns 
was  necessary  to  the  fisdling  of  the  walls  of  Jerico ;  and  the  moving 
of  the  stone,  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  sepulchre,  was  necessary  to  th« 
raising  of  Lazarus.'' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Edwards  taught  us  in  his  writings,  in  a  man- 
ner so  clear,  that  mankind  have  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  the  in- 
structbn.  Why  God  created  this  material  and  spiritual  Universe ; — 
What  is  the  nature  of  that  (Sovemment  which  he  exercises  over 
Minds,  and  how  it  is  consistent  with  their  perfect  freedom  ;-^What 
is  the  Native  of  that  Virtue,  which  they  must  possess,  if  they  are 
to  secure  his  approbation ; — ^What  is  the  Nature,  the  Source,  the 
Extent,  and  the  Evidences  of  that  Depravity,  which  ^aracterizes 
Man,  as  a  fallen  being; — ^What  is  the  Series  of  Events,  by  which 
his  Redemption  is  accomplished ;— -What  are  the  Qualifications  for 
that  Church,  to  which  the  redeemed  bekmg  ^^What  are  the  Grounds, 
en  which  they  are  iustified; — ^What  are  the  Nature  and  Evidences 
of  that  Religion,  which  is  imparted  to  them  by  die  Spirit  of  erace ; 
— What  are  the  Nature  and  Effects  of  that  Revival  of  religion, 
which  accompanies  an  eflusion  of  his  divine  influences  on  a  people ; 
— And  what  are  the  Inducements  to  United  and  Extraordmaiy 
Prayer,  that  such  effusions  may  be  abundantly  enjoyed  by  the 
Church  of  God.* — By  what  is  thus  said,  we  do  not  intend,  that  aO 
his  reasonings  are  solid,  or  all  his  opinions  sound  and  scriptural ;  but 
we  know  of  no  writer,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  who  has  bet- 
ter comprehended  the  Word  of  God  ;  who  has  more  fully  unfolded 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  revelation  of  his  mind,  which  it  con- 
tains ;  who  has  more  ably  explained  and  defended  the  great  doc- 
trines, which  it  teaches,  who  has  more  clearly  illustrated  tJie  religion 
which  it  requires ;  who  has  done  more  for  the  purification  and  en- 
largement of  that  church  which  it  establishes ;  or  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  unfoldings  of  divine  truth,  will  find,  when  the  work  of 
every  man  is  weighed  in  the  balances  of  eternity,  a  larger  number 
to  be,  his  hope,  and  joy,  and  crown  of  reioicing  in  that  day." — ^And 
when  we  remember,  in  addition  to  all  this,  that  we  can  probably 
select  no  individual,  of  all  who  have  lived  in  that  long  penod,  who 
hab  manifested  a  more  ardent  or  elevated  piety  towards  God,  a 
warmer  or  more  expanded  benevolence  towards  Man,  or  greater 


*  For  a  Catalo^e  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Edironli.  publithed  premiM  to  thn 
edition,  fee  Appendix  JL,. 
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purity,  or  disinterestedness,  or  integrity  of  character— one,  who  gave 
the  concentrated  strength  of  all  his  powers,  more  absolutely,  to  the 
one  end  of  glorifying  God  in  the  salvation  of  Man ; — and  then  re- 
flect, that  at  the  age  oiffiy-four^  in  the  highest  vigour  of  all  his 
faculties,  in  the  iiilnessof  his  usefulness,  when  he  was  just  entering 
on  the  most  important  station  of  his  life,  he  yielded  to  the  stroke  of 
death ;  we  look  towards  his  grave,  m  mute  astonishment,  unable  to 
penetrate  those  clouds  and  darkness,  which  hover  around  it.  On^ 
of  his  weeping  friends*  thus  explained  this  most  surprizing  dispen- 
sation : — ''  He  was  pouring  m  a  flood  of  light  upon  mankind,  which 
their  eyes,  as  yet,  were  too  feeble  to  bear." — If  this  was  not  the  rea- 
son ;  we  can  only  say — "  Even  so.  Father !  for  so  it  seemed  good  in 
thy  aght." 


♦  Dr.  Finley. 
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A  FarewM  SeHnon^  preached  at  the  frt(t  PreeiMl  in  NortkctmpUm 
cfter  the  people's  pMic  rejection  <f  their  minUtert  and  remrnneh^ 
their  relation  to  him  ae  Pastor  of  the  ChnrchtherCfOn  Jime  22, 1750; 
Occasioned  by  difference  of  sentimentSf  concerning  the  requisite 
Qualifications  of  members  of  the  Churchy  in  complete  sttmdmg; 
By  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.  M. 

Acts  XX.  1 8.  Ye  know,  from  the  first  day  that  I  cume  into  Asia,  af^ 
ter  what  manner  I  have  been  with  you,  at  all  seasons. 

Ver.  20.  And  how  I  kept  back  nothing  that  was  profitable  unto  you  : 
but  have  showed  you,  and  have  taught  you  publicly,  and  firom  house 
to  house. 

Vei.  26, 27.  Wherefore  I  take  you  to  record  this  day,  that  I  am  pure 
from  the  blood  of  all  men ;  for  I  have  not  shunned  to  declare  unto 
you  all  the  Codnsel  of  God. 

Gal.  iv.  15,  16.  Where  is  then  the  blessedness  ye  spake  of?  For  I 
bear  you  record,  that,  if  it  had  been  possible,  ye  would  have  plucked 
out  your  own  eyes,  and  have  given  them  to  me.  Am  I  therefore  be- 
come your  enemy,  because  I  tell  you  the  truth. 

Boston  :  Printed  and  Sold  by  S.  KneeUmd,  over  against  the  Prison  ia 
Queen-Street.     1751. 


PREFACE. 

It  is  not  unlikely,  that  some  of  the  readers  of  the  following  Sermon 
may  be  inquisitive,  concerning  the  circumstances  of  the  difference  be- 
tween mc  and  the  people  of  Northampton.,  that  issued  in  that  separa- 
tion between  me  and  them,  which  occasioned  the  preaching  of  this 
Farewell  Sermon.  There  is,  by  no  means,  room  here  for  a  full  ac- 
count of  that  matter.  But  yet  it  seems  to  be  proper,  and  even  neces- 
sary, here,  to  correct  some  gross  misrepresentations,  which  have  been 
abundantly,  and,  it;is  to  be  feared,  by  some  affectedly  and  industriously, 
made,  of  that  difference  :  such  as,  That  1  insisted  on  persons  being 
assured  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  salvation,  in  order  to  my  admitting 
them  into  the  Church  ;  that  1  required  a  particular  relation  of  the  me- 
thod and  order  of  a  person's  inward  experience,  and  of  the  time  and 
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manner  of  his  convenion»  as  tfie  test  of  his  fitness  for  Christian  com- 
munion ;  yea^  that  I  have  undertaken  to  set  up  a  pure  church,  and  to. 
make  an  exact  and  certain  distinction  between  saints  and  hypocrites, 
by  a  pretended  infidlible  discerning  the  state  of  men^s  souls  ;  that  in 
these  things  I  had  fiillen  in  with  those  wild  people,  who  have  lately  ap- 
peared in  New  England,  called  Separatists ;  and  that  1  myself  was  be- 
come a  grand  Sepiaratisi;  that  I  arrogated  all  the  power  of  judging  of 
the  QuaiificatioDS  of  candidates  for  Communion,  wholly  to  myself,  and 
insisted  on  acting  by  my  sole  authority,  in  the  admission  of  members  in- 
to the  Church,  etc. 

In  opposition  to  these  slanderous  representations,  I  shall,  at  present, 
only  give  my  reader  an  account  of  some  things,  which  I  laid  before 
the  Council,  that  separated  between  me  and  my  people,  in  order  to 
their  having  a  just  and  full  account  of  my  principles,  relating  to  the  af- 
ftir  in  controversy. 

Long  before  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  my  people  had  sent  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Clark  of  Salem  Tillage,  desiring  him  to  write  in  opposition 
to  my  principles.  Which  gave  me  occasion  to  write  to  Mr.  Clark, 
that  he  might  have  true  information  what  my  principles  were.  And 
in  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the  Council,  I  did,  for  their  informa- 
tion, make  a  public  declaration  of  my  principles,  before  them  and  the 
Church,  in  the  meeting  house,  of  the  same  import  with  that  in  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  very  much  in  the  same  words.  And  then^ 
afterwards,  sent  in  to  the  Coimcil,  in  writing,  an  extract  of  that 
letter,  containing  the  information  I  had  given  to  Mr.  Clark,  in  the 
Tory  words  of  my  letter  to  him,  that  the  Council  might  read  and  con- 
sider it  at  their  leisure,  and  have  a  more  certain  and  more  satiafactory 
knowledge  what  my  principles  were.  The  extract  which  I  sent  in  to 
them,  was  in  the  following  words  : 

*<  I  am  often,  and  I  do  not  know  but  pretty  generally,  in  the  coun- 
try, represented  as  of  a  new  and  odd  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  terms 
of  Christian  eommunion,  and  as  being  for  introducing  a  peculiar  way 
of  my  own.  Whereas,  I  do  not  perceive  that  1  differ  at  all  from  the 
scheme  of  Dr.  Watts,  in  his  book,  entitled,  The  rational  fwndatwn. 
if  a  Christian  Chutrehf  and  the  terms  of  Christian  Communion  ; 
which  he  says,  is  the  common  sentiment  and  practice  of  all  reformed 
ekurehes.  I  bad  not  seen  this  book  of  Dr.  Watts',  when  I  published 
what  I  have  written  on  the  subject ;  but  yet,  I  think  my  sentiments, 
as  I  have  expressed  them,  are  as  exactly  agreeable  to  what  he  lays 
down,  as  if  I  had  been  his  pupil.  Nor  do  I  at  all  go  beyond  what 
Dr.  Doddiidge  plainly  shows  to  be  his  sentiments,  in  his  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Rdigiem^  and  his  Sermons  on  Regeneration^  and  his 
Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  New  Testament.  Nor  indeed,  Sir,  when 
I  consider  the  sentiments  you  have  expressed  \u  your  letters  to  Major 
Pomroy  and  Mr.  Bilhng,  can  I  perceive,  but  that  they  come  exactly 
to  the  same  thing  which  1  maintain.  You  suppose,  the  Sacra- 
meots  are  not  converting  ordinances  :  but  that,  as  seals  cf  the  Cooe- 
iMMl,  tAey  presuppose  conversion,  espeeiallp  in  the  adaU;  and  thai  U 
is  tisUe  saiMisk^  or  in  other  words,  a  crediUde  prefassion  of  foilK 
and  repentance^  a  solemn  consent  to  the  Gospel  coMnmit)  jmnML  >ri\K  a 
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good  corwersatioih  and  competent  measure  of  ChruHan  knouHedgt^  u 
what  glees  a  Gospel  right  to  all  sacred  ordinancts,  but  thai  U  is  ne^ 
cessary  to  those  that  come  to  these  ordinances.,  and  in  those  that  profess 
a  consent  in  the  Gospel  covenant    that  they  be  sincere  in  their  prrfes' 
sum,  or  at  least  should  think  themselves  so. — The  great  thing  which  I 
have  scrupled  in  the  established  method  of  this  Church's  pioceeding, 
and  which  \  dare  no  longer  go  on  in,  is  their  publicly  assenting  to  the 
form  of ! words,  rehearsed  on  occasion  of  their  admission  to  the  com- 
munion, without  pretending  thereby  to  mean  any  such  thin^ir,  as  a 
hearty  consent  to  the  terms  of  the  Go8|)el  covenant,   or   to  mean  any 
such  faith  or  repentance  as  belong  to  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  are 
the  grand  conditions  of  that  covenant ;  It  being,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  words  are  used,  their  known  and  established  principle,  which  they 
openly  profess  and  proceed  upon,  that  men  may  and  ought  to  use  these 
words,  and  mean  no  such  thing,  but  something  else  of  a  nature  far  in- 
ferior; which  I  think  they  have  no  distinct  determinate  notion  of ; 
but  something  consistent  with  their  knowing  that  they  do  not  choose 
God  as  their  chief  good,  but  love  the  world  more  than  him,  and  that 
they  do  not  give  themselves  up  entirely  to  God,  but  make  reserves ;  and 
in  short,  knowing  that  they  do  not  heartily  consent  to  the  Gospel  cove- 
nant, but  live  still  under  the  reigning  power  of  the  love  of  the  world, 
and  enmity  to  God  and  GhrbU     So  that  the  words  of  their  public 
profession,  according  to  their  openly  established  use,  cease  to  be  of  the 
nature  of  any  profession  of  Gospel  faith  and  repentance,  or  any  pro- 
per complianre  with  the  covenant :  for  it  is  their  profession,  that  the 
words,  as  used,  mean  no  such  thing.     The  words  used,  under  these 
circumstances,  do  at  least  fail  of  being  a  credible  profession  of  these 
thin(?s. — I  can  conceive  of  no  such  virtue  in  a  certain  set  of  words, 
that  it  is  proper,  merely  on  the  making  of  these  sounds,  to  admit  per- 
sons to  Christian  Sacraments,  without  any  regard  to  any  pretendr-d 
meaning  of  those  sounds :  nor  can  I  think,   that  any  institution  of 
Christ  has  established  any  such  terms  of  admission  into  the  Christian 
Church. — ft  does  not  belong  to  the  controversy  between  me  and  my 
people,  how  particular  or  large  the  profession  should  be,  that  is  re- 
quired.    1  shonUl  not .  hoose  to  be  confined  to  exact  limits  as  to  that 
matter :  but,  rather  tlian  contend,  I  should  content  myself  with  a  few 
words,  briefly  expressi  'g  the  cardinal  virtues  or  acts,  implied  in  a 
hearty  compliance  with  the  covenant,  made  (as  should  appear  by  en- 
quiry into   the  person^s  doctrinal  knowledge)    understanding  I  y  ;    if 
there  were  an  external  conversation  agreeable  thereto :  yea,  I  should 
think,  that  guch  a  person,  solemnly  making  such  a  profession,  had  a 
right  to  be  received  as  the  object  of  a  public  charity,  however  he  him- 
self might  scruple  his  own  conversion,  on  account  of  his  not  remem- 
bering the  time,  not  knowing  the  method  of  his  conversion,  or  finding 
80  much  remaining  sin,  etc.      And,  (if  his  own  scruples  did  not  hin- 
der his  corning  to   the  l-ord's  Table,)  I  should  think  the  minister  or 
church  had  no  riirht  to  debar  such  a  professor,  though  he  shonld  aay 
he  did  not  think  himself  converted.     For  T  call  that  a  profession  of 
godliness,  which  is  a  profession  of  the  great  things  wherein   godli- 
ness consists,  and  not  a  profession  of  his  own  opinion  of  hia  good 
estate. 
^  NorthamfUHh  May  7, 1750." 
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Thus  far  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Council  having  heard  that  I  had  made  certain  draughts  of  the 
Covenant,  or  Forms  of  a  public  Profession  of  Religion,  which  I  stood 
ready  to  accept  of,  from  the  candidates  for  Church  (communion,  they, 
for  their  further  information,  sent  for  them.  Accordingly  I  sent  them 
four  distinct  draughts  or  forms,  which  I  had  drawn  up  about  a  twelve- 
month before,  as  what  I  stood  ready  to  accept  of,  (any  one  of  them) 
rather  than  contend,  and  break  with  my  people. 

The  two  shortest  of  these  forms  are  here  inserted,  for  the  satis&ction 
of  the  reader.    Thev  are  as  follows : 

*♦  I  hope  I  do  truly  find  a  heart  to  give  up  myself  wholly  to  God,  ac- 
cording to  the  tenor  of  that  covenant  of  grace,  which  was  sealed  in  my 
baptism  ;  and  to  walk  in  a  way  of  that  obedience  to  all  the  command- 
ments of  God,  which  the  covenant  of  grace  requires,  as  long  as  I  live." 

Another, 

*•  I  hope  I  truly  find  in  my  heart  a  willingness  to  comply  with  all  the 
commandments  of  God,  which  require  me  to  give  up  myself  wholly  to 
him,  and  to  serve  him  with  my  body  and  my  spirit.  And  do  accord- 
ingly now  promise  to  walk  in  a  way  of  obedience  to  all  the  command- 
ments of  God,  as  long  as  i  live.'* 

Such  kind  of  professions  as  these  I  stood  ready  to  accept,  rather 
than  contend  and  break  with  my  people.  Not  hut  that  1  think  it  much 
more  convenient,  that  ordinarily  the  public  profession  of  religion,  that 
is  made  by  Christians,  should  be  much  fuller  and  more  particular. 
And  that,  (as  I  hinted  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Clark,)  I  should  not  choose 
to  be  tied  up  to  any  certain  form  of  words,  but  to  havo  lihcity  to  vary 
the  expressions  of  a  public  profession,  ^hc  more  exactly  to  suit  the  sen- 
timents and  experience  of  the  professor,  that  it  might  he  a  more  just 
and  free  expression  of  what  each  one  finds  in  his  heart. 

And,  moreover,  it  must  be  noted,  that  I  ever  insisted  on  it,  that  it  be- 
longed to  me  as  a  Pastor,  before  a  profession  was  accepted,  to  have 
full  liberty  to  instruct  the  candidate  in  the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  it, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  things  proposed  to  be  professed  ;  and  to  en- 
quire into  his  doctrinal  understanding  of  these  things,  according  to  my 
best  discretion  ;  and  to  caution  the  person  as  I  should  think  needful, 
against  rashness  in  making  such  a  profession,  or  doine  it  mainly  for  the 
credit  of  himself  or  his  familv,  or  from  anv  secular  views  whatsoever, 
and  to  put  him  on  serious  self-examination,  and  searching  his  own 
heart,  and  prayer  to  God  to  search  and  enlighten  him,  that  he  may 
not  be  hypocritical  and  deceived  in  the  profession  he  makes :  withal 
pointing  forth  to  him  the  many  ways  in  which  professors  are  liable  to 
be  deceived. 

Nor  do  I  think  it  improper  for  a  minister,  in  such  a  case,  to  enquire 
and  know  of  the  candidate  what  can  be  remembered  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  Christian  experience ;  as  this  may  tend  much  to  illus- 
trate his  profession,  and  give  a  minister  great  advantage  for  proper 
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hwtractions :  thouj^h  a  particular  knowledge  and  remeHibraace  of  the 
tinie  and  method  of  the  first  conversion  to  God,  is  not  made  the  test 
of  aperson-s  sincerity,  nor  insisted  on  as  necessary  in  order  to  bis  be- 
ing nceived  into  fuU  charity.  Not  that  I  think  it  at  all  improper  or 
unprofitablot  that  in  some  special  oases  a  declaration  of  the  parUcular 
eircuDistancesof  a  person's  first  awakenings  and  the  manner  of  his 
QQpfictionSy  illuaiinatiofis  and  comforts*  should  be  publicly  exhibited 
before  the  whole  congregation,  on  occasion  of  his  admission  into  the 
Oborch ;  though  this  be  not  demanded  as  necessary  to  admiaaioo.  I 
over  declared  against  insisting  on  a  relation  of  experiences,  in  this 
wom%'  (viz.  a  relation  of  the  particular  time  and  steps  of  the  operas 
tion  of  the  Spirit,  in  first  conversion,)  as  the  term  of  eommunien : 
yet,  if,  by  a  relation  of  experiences,  be  meant  a  declaration  of  expert^ 
ence  of  the  ^reat  things  tnrougM,  wherein  true  grace  and  the  essen- 
tial acts  and  habits  of  holiness  consist ;  in  this  sense,  I  think  an  ac- 
count of  a  person's  experiences  necessary,  in  order  to  his  admission 
into  full  Communion  in  the  Church.  But  that  in  whatever  enquiries 
are  made,  or  whatever  account  is  given,  neither  minister  nor  church 
are  to  set  up  themselves  as  searchers  of  hearts,  but  are  to  accept  the 
serious  solemn  profession  of  the  well-instructed  professor,  of  a  good 
life,  as  best  able  to  determine  what  he  finds  in  his  own  heart. 

These  tilings  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  set  right  those  of  my 
readers,  who  have  been  misled  in  their  apprehensions  of  the  state  of 
the  controversy,  between  me  and  my  people^  by  the  foreroentioBed 
misrepresentations. 
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«4f  also  ye  have  acknowledged  us  in  part,  that  toe  are  your  rejoieing^  even  as  y/t 

alto  are  otirt,  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jettu, 

The  Apostle,  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  chapter,  declares  what 
great  troubles  he  met  with,  in  the  course  of  his  ministry.  In  the  text, 
and  two  foregoing  verses,  he  declares  what  were  his  comforts  and 
supports,  under  the  troubles  he  met  with.  There  are  four  thtnga  in 
particular. 

1.  That  he  had  approved  himself  to  his  own  conscience,  v.  12. 
Far  our  rejoicing  i»  this,  the  teHitmmy  of  our  conscience,  thai  in  sim- 
pUcUy  and  godly  sincerity,  not  untkfieshly  wisdom,  bui  by  ike  grace  ef 
God,  we  heme  had  our  conversation  in  the  world,  and  more  akunidntly 
to  you  wards. 

2.  Another  thing  he  speaks  of  as  matter  of  comfort,  is,  that  as  he 
had  approved  himself  to  his  own  conscience,  so  he  had  also  to  the  con- 
sciences of  his  hearers,  the  Corinthians  to  whom  he  now  wrote,  and 
that  they  should  approve  of  him  at  the  day  of  judgment 

3.  The  hope  he  had  of  seeing  the  blessed  fruit  of  his  labofoifi  oifi 
suieringB  in  the  ministry,  in  their  happiness  and  glory  in  that 
d<y  of  accounts. 
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4.  That  in  his  minitkiry  among  the  Corinthianfl»  he  had  approved 
himself  to  his  Judge,  who  would  approve  and  reward  his  faithfulness 
in  that  dav. 

These  three  last  particulars  are  signified  in  my  text  and  the  prece- 
ding verse  ;  and  indeed  all  the  four  are  implied  in  the  text :  It  is  im- 
plied, that  the  Corinthians  had  acknowledged  him  as  their  spiritual 
father,  and  as  one  that  had  been  faithful  among  them,  and  as  the 
means  of  their  future  joy  and  glory  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  and  one 
whom  they  should  then  see^  and  have  a  joyful  meeting  with  as  such. 
It  is  implied,  that  the  apostle  expected,  at  that  time,  to  have  a  joyful 
meeting  with  themy  before  the  Judge,  and,  with  joy,  to  behold  their 
glory,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labours ;  and  so  they  would  be  his  rejokmg. 
It  is  implied  also,  that  he  then  expected  to  be  approved  of  tiie  great 
Judge,  when  he  and  they  should  meet  together  before  Him  ;  and  that 
he  would  then  acknowledge  his  fidelity,  and  that  this  had  been  the 
means  of  their  glory ;.  and  that  thus  he  would,  as  it  were,  give  them  to 
him  as  his  crown  cf  refaicimg*  But  tliis  the  Apostle  could  not  hope 
for,  unless  he  bad  the  testimony  of  his  own  conscience  in  his  favour. 
And  therefore  the  words  do  imply,  in  the  strongest  manner,  that  he 
had  approved  himself  to  his  own  conscience. 

There  is  one  thing  implied  in  each  of  these  particulars,  and  in  every 
part  of  the  text,  which  is  that  point  I  shall  make  the  subject  of  my 
present  discourse^  viz : 

IKmttrins.  Ministers,  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their 
caie,  mnst  meat  one  another,  before  Christ's  tribunal,  at  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Ministers,  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care,  muAt  be 
parted  in  this  world,  how  well  soever  they  have  been  united  :  If  thef 
are  not  separated  before,  they  must  be  parted  by  death  :  And  they 
may  be  separated  while  Jifo  is  continued.  We  live  in  a  world  of 
change,  whisre  nothing  is  certain  or  stable ;  and  where  a  little  time^ 
a  few  revolutions  of  the  sun,  brings  to  pass  strange  things,  surprising 
alterations,  in  particular  persons,  in  families,  in  towns  and  chuiches, 
in  countries  and  nations.  It  often  happens,  that  those,  who  seem  most 
united,  in  a  little  time  are  aM>st  disunited,  and  at  the  greatest  distance. 
Thus  ministers  and  people,  between  whom  there  has  been  the  greatest 
mutual  regard  and  strictest  union,  may  not  only  differ  in  their  judg- 
menta,  and  be  alienated  in  affection ;  But  one  may  rend  from  the 
other,  and  all  relation  between  them  be  dissolved  ;  the  minister  may 
be  removed  to  a  distant  place,  and  they  may  never  have  any  more  to 
do,  one  with  another,  in  this  world.  But  if  it  be  so,  there  is  one  meet- 
ing more  that  they  must  have,  and  that  is  in  the  last  great  day  of  ac« 
counts. 

Here  I  would  shew, 

I.  In  what  manner,  ministers  and  the  people  which  have  been  on- 
der  tbeir  care,  shall  meet  one  another  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

II.  For  what  purposes. 

III.  For  what  reasons  God  has  so  ordered  it«  that  ministers  and 
tlieir  people  shall  then  meet  together  in  such  a  manner,  and  for  such 


I.  I  would  sheWi  in  some  particulars,  in  what  manner  ministers  and 
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'.    the  people  which  have  heen  under  ibeir  care,  shall  meet  one  another 

•  ^       at  the  day  of  judgment    Concerning  this,  L  wouM  olieerve  two  thingi 
v7  in\general. 

'^  r ;' '  t  1.  That  they  shall  not  then  meet  merely  as  all  mankind  muat  then 
..''.  '  Bieetf  but  there  will  be  something  peculiar  in  the  manner  of  their 
-•■'  '  ^\  oieeting. 

»   •  .    ■  f       2.  That  their  meeting  together,  at  that  time,  shall  be  very  difierent 
•  ^  /' *       «   Aom  what  used  to  be  m  the  house  of  God  in  this  world. 
''jr'  1    They  shall  not  meet,  at  that  day,  merely  as  all  the  world  mitti 

then  meet  together.    I  would  obsenre  a  difference  in  two  things. 
^1.)  As  to  a  clear  actual  view,  and  distinct  knowledge  and  notice 
of  each  other. 

Although  the  whole  world  will  be  then  presenttall  mankind  of  aB 
generations  gathered  in  one  vast  assembly,  with  all  of  the  angelic  na- 
ture, both  elect  and  (alien  angels ;  yet  we  need  not  suppose,  that  eve- 
ry one  will  have  a  distinct  and  particular  knowledge  erf  each  individual 
of  the  whole  assembled  multitude,  which  will  undoubtedly  consist  of 
many  millions  of  millions.  Though  it  is  probable  that  men's  capaci- 
ties win  be  much  greater  than  in  their  present  state,  yet  they  will  not 

•  be  infinite :  Though  their  understanding  and  comprehension  will  be 
':  /■  ^  vastly  extended,  yet  men  will  not  be  deified.  There  will  nvobably  be 
^   •  a  very  enlarged  view,  that  particular  persons  will  have  of  the  variotts 

parts  and  members  of  that  vast  assembly,  and  so  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  great  day :  but  yet  it  must  needs  bis,  that  according  to  the  nature 
of  finite  minds,  some  persons  and  some  things,  at  that  day,  shall  fall 
more  under  the  notice  of  particular  persons  than  others ;  and  this,  (aa 
we  may  well  suppose,)  according  as  they  shall  have  a  nearer  con- 
cern with  some  than  others,  in  the  transactions  of  the  day*  There 
will  be  special  reason,  why  those  who  have  had  special  concerns  to- 
gether, in  this  world,  in  their  state  of  probation,  and  whose  mutual 
afiiirs  will  be  then  to  be  tried  and  judged,  should  especially  be  set  in 
one  another's  view.  Thus  we  may  suppose,  that  rulers  and  subjects, 
earthly  judges  and  those  whom  they  have  judged,  neighbours  who  have 
had  mutual  converse,  dealinfirs  and  contests,  heads  of  fiuniliea  tlMi  their 
children  and  seivants,  shall  then  meet,  and  in  a  peculiar  distinctioa 
be  set  u>gether.  And  especially  will  it  be  thus  with  ministers  and  Itbeir 
people.  It  is  evident,  by  the  text,  that  these  shall  be  in  eackoAova* 
view,  shall  distinctly  know  each  other,  and  shall  have  particular  niiSce 
one  of  another  at  that  time. 

(2.)  They  shall  meet  together,  as  having  special  concern,  one  with 
another,  in  the  great  transactions  of  that  day. 

Although  they  shall  meet  the  whole  world  at  that  time,  yet  they  wiD 
not  have  any  immediate  and  particular  concern  with  all.  Yea,  the  far 
greater  part  of  those  who  shall  then  be  gathered  together,  will  be  such 
as  they  have  had  no  intercourse  with  in  their  state  of  probation,  and 
so  will  have  no  mutual  concerns  to  be  judged  of.  But  as  to  ministersy 
and  the  people  tbat  have  been  under  their  care,  they  will  be  such  as 
have  had  much  immediate  concern  one  with  another,  in  matters  <rftbe 
greatest  moment,  that  ever  mankind  have  to  do  one  with  anothw  in. 
Therefore  they  especially  roust  meet,  and  be  brought  together  befiwe 
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tho  Judge*  as  having  special  concern  one  with  another  in  the  design 
and  business  of  that  great  day  of  accounts. 

Thus  their  meeting,  as  to  the  manner  of  it,  will  be  diverse  from  the 
meeting  of  mankind  in  gencial. 

2.  Their  meeting,  at  the  day  of  Judgment,  will  be  very  diverse  from 
their  meetings  one  with  another  in  this  world. 

Mioistera  and  their  people,  while  their  relation  continues,  often  meet 
together  in  thb  world  :  They  are  wont  to  ^^ect  from  sabbath  to  sab- 
bath, and  at  other  times,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  adminis- 
tration of  ordinances,  and  tlie  solemn  services  of  God^s  house  :  And 
beside  these  meetings  they  have  also  occasion  to  meet  for  the 
determining  and  managing  their  ecclesiastical  affairs,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  church  discipline,  and  the  settling  and  adjusting  those 
things  which  concera  the  purity  and  good  order  of  public  administra- 
tions. But  their  meeting  at  the  day  of  Judgment  will  he  exceeding 
diverse)  in  its  manner  and  circumstanced,  from  any  such  meetings  and 
Interviews  as  they  have,  one  with  another,  in  the  present  state.  I 
would  observe  how,  in  a  few  particulars. 

(1.)  Now  they  meet  together  in  a  preparatory  mutable  state,  but 
then  in  an  unchangeable  state. 

Now,  sinners  in  the  congregation  meet  their  minister  in  a  state 
therein  they  are  capable  of  a  saving  change,  capable  of  being  turned, 
through  God*s  blessing  on  the  ministrations  and  labours  of  their  pas- 
tor, from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  and  being  brought  out  of  a 
state  of  guilt,  condemation  and  wrath,  to  a  state  of  peace  and  favour 
with  God,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  his  children,  and  a  title 
to  their  eternal  inheritance.  And  saints  now  meet  their  ministers  with 
great  remains  of  corruption,  and  sometimes  under  great  spiritual  diffi- 
culties and  affliction :  And  therefore  are  yet  the  proper  subjects  of 
means  of  a  happy  alt^ation  of  their  state,  consisting  in  a  greater 
freedom  from  these  things ;  which  they  have  reason  to  hope  for  in 
the  way  of  an  attendance  on  ordinances  ;  and  of  which  God  is  pleased 
commoDly  to  make  his  ministers  the  instruments.  And  ministers  and 
their  people  now  meet  in  order  to  the  bringing  to  pass  such  happy 
chanses ;  they  are  the  great  benefits  sought  in  their  solemn  meetings 
in  tkm  world. 

But  when  they  shall  meet  together  at  the  day  of  judgment,  it  will  be 
fkr  otherwise.  They  will  not  then  meet  in  order  to  the  use  of  means 
tar  the  bringing  to  efllect  any  such  changes  ;  for  they  will  all  meet  in 
an  UDcbangeable  state.  Sinners  will  be  in  an  unchangable  state  : 
They  who  then  shall  be  under  the  guilt  and  power  of  sin,  and  have  the 
wrath  of  God  abiding  on  them,  shall  l>e  beyond  all  remedy  or  possibility 
of  changCi  and  shall  meet  their  ministers  without  any  hopes  of  relief 
en*  remedy,  or  getting  any  good  by  their  means.  And  as  for  the  saints, 
they  will  lie  already  perfectly  delivered  from  all  their  before  remaining 
corruption,  temptation  and  calamities,  of  every  kind,  and  set  forever 
oat  of  their  reach ;  and  no  deliverance,  no  happy  alteration  will  remain 
to  be  aocomplisbed  in  the  way  of  the  use  of  means  of  grace,  under  the 
edministration  of  ministers.  It  will  then  be  pronounced,  He  that  is 
imnutf  let  km  hem^pui  HiU;  and  he  that  is  fithy^  let  him  be  fiHhv 
Vok.  I  80 
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hdy^  let  him  be  help  HUl. 

(2.)  Tbeo  tbey  shall  meet  together  in  a  state  of  cleart  cerCaiD  and 
infUlible  light. 

Ministers  are  set  as  guides  and  teachers,  and  are  repreeented  in 
ScripCurR  as  lights  set  up  in  the  churches ;  and  in  the  present  state 
meet  their  people,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  instruct  and  enlighten 
them,  to  correct  their  mistakes,  and  to  be  a  voice  liehiiid  tberot  when 
they  turn  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  sayingt  7%uit  the  mqr» 
wM'pe  tn  K ;  to  evince  and  confirm  the  truth  by  tthiUting  the  pn^ 
per  evidences  of  it,  and  to  refute  errors  and  corrupt  opinions^  to  ooo- 
vince  the  erroneous  and  establish  the  doubting.  But  wb«i  Christ 
shall  come  to  Judgment,  every  error  and  false  opinion  shall  be  deteel> 
ed :  all  deceit  and  delusion  shall  vanish  away  befinre  the  light  oftfaat 
day,  as  the  darkness  of  the  night  vanishes  at  the  appeafMiee  of  the 
rising  sun ;  and  every  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God  shall  then  appear 
in  full  evidence,  and  none  shall  remain  unconvinced  ;  aM  shall  koow 
the  trnth  with  the  greatest  certaintyi  and  there  shall  be  oanmtalBes  to 
rectify.  '^ 

Now  ministers  and  their  people  may  disagree  in  their  jadgments 
concerning  some  matters  of  religicm,  and  may  sdmetinMa  meet  to  con- 
fer together  conceining  those  Uiings  wherein  they  diffiirv  and  to  bear 
the  reasons  that  may  be  ofiered  on  one  side  and  the  other;  andaOmay 
be  ineffectual,  as  to  any  conviction  of  the  truth ;  they  may  meet  and 
part  again,  no  more  agreed  than  before;  and  that  side  which  was  in 
the  wrong,  may  remain  so  still :  Sometimes  the  meetings  of  ministers 
with  their  people,  in  such  a  case  ^disagreeing  sentiments,  are  attend* 
ei  with  unhappy  debate  snd  controversy,  managed  with  much  prejo- 
dice,  and  want  oif  candour  ;  not  tending  to  light  and  conviction,  but 
rather  to  confirm  and  increase  darkness,  and  establish  opposition  to 
the  truth,  and  alienation  of  affection  one  from  another.  But  when 
tbey  shall  hereafler  meet  together,  at  the  day  of  Juc^ment,  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  great  Judge,  the  mind  and  will  of  Christ  will  be  made 
known  ;  and  there  shall  no  longer  be  any  debate,  or  difierettceofopifi- 
ions ;  the  evidence  of  the  truth  shall  appear  beyond  aH  dispute^  and  aU 
controversies  shall  be  finally  and  forever  decided. 

Now  ministers  meet  their  people,  in  order  to  enlighten  and  awaken 
the  consciences  of  sinners  ;  setting  before  them  the  great  evitaad  dan- 
ger of  sin,  the  strictness  of  God*slaw,  their  own  wickedness  of  hearty 
and  practice,  the  i^reat  guilt  they  are  under,  the  wrath  that  abklea  npoo 
them,  and  their  impotence,  blindness,  poverty  and  helpless  and  undone 
condition :  But  all  is  oAen  in  vain  ;  they  remain  still,  notwithstandiiy 
all  their  ministers  can  say,  stupid  and  unawakened,  and  their  conaeien- 
ces  unconvinced.  But  it  will  not  be  so  at  their  last  meeting  at  the  day 
of  Judj^ment ;  sinners,  when  they  shall  meet  their  Judge,  will  not  meet 
him  with  a  stupid  conscience :  they  will  then  be  fully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  those  things,  which  they  formerly  heard  from  him,  coneemiig 
the  greatness  and  terrible  majesty  of  God,  bis  holiness  and  hatred  (2* 
sin,  and  his  awftil  justice  in  punishing  it,  the  strictneaa  of  hia  laWt 
and  the  dreadfulness  and  truth  of  hia  threatening*,  and  tiieir.owii  «► 
gpeakable  guilt  and  misery ;  and  thqr  shall  never  more  be  innnniiWf)  of 
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thiogBi  the  eyes  of  conscience  will  now  be  fully  enlightened, 
«nd  never  shall  be  blinded  again  :  the  mouth  of  conscience  shall  now 
be  openedf  and  never  shall  be  shut  any  more. 

Now  minialers  meet  with  their  people,  in  public  and  private,  in  or- 
der to  ealigbten  tbem  concerning  the  state  of  their  souls ;  to  open  and 
apply  the  rulea  of  God's  word  to  them,  in  order  to  their  seaicbing 
their  own  hearts^  and  discerning  the  state  that  they  are  in.  But  nowt 
ministers  have  no  ii^dlible  discerning  the  state  of  the  souls  of  their 
people ;  and  the  moat  skilful  of  them  are  liable  to  mistakes,  and  often 
are  mistaken  in  thioga  of  this  nature ;  nor  are  the  people  able  certainly 
to  know  the  state  of  their  minister,  or  one  another's  state  ;  very  often, 
those  pass  among  tham  for  saints,  and  it  may  be  eminent  saints,  tliat 
are  grand  hypocrilea ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  those  are  sometimes  cen- 
sured, or  hardly  received  into  their  charity,  that  are  indeed  some  of 
Gad's  jewels.  And  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for  men  to  be  mis- 
taken concerning  their  own  state :  Many  that  are  abominable  to  God, 
and  the  chiklffen  of  his  wrath,  think  highly  of  themselves,  as  his  precious 
saints  and  dear  children.  Yea,  there  is  reason  to  think,  that  often 
some,  that  are  moat  bold  in  their  confidence  of  their  safe  and  happy 
atate,  and  think  themselves  not  only  true  saints,  but  the  most  eminent 
saints  in  the  congregation^  are,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  smoke  in  Giod's 
nose.  And  thus  it  undoubtedly  often  is,  in  those  congregations  where 
the  word  of  God  ia  moat  fiiithfully  dispensed ;  notwithstanding  all  that 
ministers  can  say  in  their  clearest  explications,  and  most  searching  ap- 
plications of  the  doctrines  and  rules  of  God's  word  to  the  souls  of  their 
hearerSf  in  their  meetings  one  with  another.  But,  in  the  day  of  Judg- 
ment, they  shall  have  another  sort  of  meeting ;  then  the  secrets  of  every 
lieart  shall  be  made  maniiSBSt,  and  every  man's  state  shall  be  perfectly 
known.  I  Cor.  ivb  6.  Thtt^wt  judge  nothing  brfare  the  timej  untU 
theLordcame;  toJb  balk  wm  bring  to  light  the  hidden  things  of  dark- 
nee^timdwillwuJmmailVeeitheeotmeelaqftheheart:  And  then  shall 
ecer$  mam  have  praise  of  God.  Then  hone  shall  be  deceived  concern- 
ing his  own  state,  nor  shall  be  any  more  in  doubt  al)out  it.  There  shall 
.be  an  eternal  end  to  all  the  self-conceit  and  vain  hopes  of  deluded  hy- 
pocrites, and  all  the  doubts  and  fears  of  sincere  christians.  And  then 
shall  all  know  the  state  of  one  another's  souis  :  the  people  shall  know 
whether  their  minister  has  been  sincere  and  faithful,  and  the  minister 
shall  Jmow  the  state  of  eveiy  one  of  their  people,  and  to  whom  the 
word  and  cnrdinances  of  God  have  been  a  savour  of  life  unto  life,  and 
to  whom  a  savour  of  death  unto  death. 

Now  in  this  present  state,  it  often  happens  that,  when  ministers  and 
people  meet  together,  to  debate  and  manage  their  ecclesiastical  aftairs, 
especisHy  in  a  state  of  controversy,  they  are  ready  to  judge  and  censure 
one  another,  with  regard  to  each  other's  views  and  designs,  and  the 
principles  and  ends  that  each  is  influenced  by 4  and  are  greatly  mista- 
ken in  their  judgment,  and  wron^irone  another  in  tlieir  censures :  hut 
at  that  future  meeting,  things  will  be  set  in  a  true  and  pert'ert  li|r|it, 
and  the  principles  ami  aims,  that  every  one  lias  acted  from,  t<hn  11  be 
eertakily  known  ;  and  tliere  will  be  an  end  to  all  errors  of  this  kind, 
and  all  nnrighteous  censures. 

(3.)  In  this  world,  ministers  end  their  people  often  meet  together. 
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to  hear  of,  and  wati  upon,  iin  unseen  Lord  ;  but  at  the    day  oT  JoJf- 
inent,  thcysliail  tneet  in  hiamostitmneiliaieaiHl  visible  presence. 

Ministers,  who  now  often  meet  llieir  pooplt^i  to  preach  to  them  ihc 
King  eternal,- iminortn I  and  invisible,  tn  convince  llicm  that  there  u  i 
Gih),  and  declare  to  ibem  what  manner  of  iieinpf  he  is,  aod  (o  conrince 
them  that  he  governs,  and  will  judge,  the  world,  and  that  there  i»  »  lii- 
ture  slate  of  rewards  and  puniahments,  and  to  iireacfa  to  them  a  Chns 
in  heaven,  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  in  an  unseen  world,  shall  liKu 
meet  their  people  in  ihe  moat  immediate  sensible  presence  of  lh>8  grat 
God,  ijavioiir  and  Judge,  appearing  in  the  moat  plain,  vbible  and  oj'n 
manner,  wiili  great  gloiy,  wilh  all  his  holy  angola,  before  tfaeni  uxi  lix 
whole  world.  They  shall  not  meet  them  lo  bear  ttbout  aa  absaB 
Christ,  an  unseen  Lord,  and  future  Judge  ;  but  to  appear  befbie  liw 
Juilge,  and  as  being  set  together  in  the  presence  of  thai  aayrmt 
Lord,  in  his  immense  ^lory  and  awful  majesty,  whom  they  hate  hnrj 
of  so  often,  in  tlieir  meeiinga  logelber  on  eaith. 

(4.)  The  meeting,  at  the  last  day,  of  ministers  and  tba  people  ihit 
have  been  under  their  care,  will  not  he  attended,  by  any  one,  with  k 
uireless  heedless  beiirt. 

Wilh  such  a  heart  are  their  meclings  oAen  attended  in  this  ««rid. 
by  many  persons,  having  little  regard  to  him  whom  they  pretend  uni- 
tedly lo  adore,  in  the  solemn  duties  of  his  public  wottiliip,  takmf!  liilk 
heed  to  their  own  thoughts  or  the  fmme  of  their  minds,  not  stLeodiiwto 
the  business  they  are  engaged  in,  nor  considering  the  end  for  wtndintf 
are  come  together;  but  the  meeting,  at  that  great  day,  will  bo  toi} 
different ;  there  ivill  not  be  one  careless  heart,  no  sleeping;,  tw  nud* 
ing  of  mind,  from  Ihe  great  concern  of  the  meeting,  no  inaltentinaM 
lothe  business  of  the  day,  no  regarJIessnees  of  the  preseuce  tbcf  Hi 
in,  or  of  those  great  things  which  they  shall  bear  from  Cfarist  al  ll0 
meeting,  or  that  they  formerly  heard  fiom  him,  and  of  liim,  by  tiai 
ministers,  in  their  meeiiiigs  in  a  state  of  trial,  or  whieh  thejr  shafl  »■ 
hear  their  ministers  declaring  concerning  Ihem,  before  their  JiMk^ 

Having  observed  these  things,  conceniing  the  manner  and  citcna- 
stances  of  this  future  meeting  of  ministers  and  the  f>eople  thai  k« 
been  under  their  care,  before  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  atthcday  of  Jot; 
ment,  I  now  proceed, 

H.  To  observe,  lo  wlwl  purposes  they  shall  then  meet. 

1.  To  give  an  account  before  the  great  Judges  of  ibwr  bebaiiB* 
one  to  another,  in  the  relation  they  stood  to  each  other  in  thia  Korti 

Miniaters  are  sent  forth,  by  Christ,  to  their  people  on  bit  faMinc* 
are  his  servants  and  measengeis  ;  and  when  they  have  &nished  llw 
service,  they  ipust  return  to  their  master,  lo  give  bun  an  aocouot  «t 
whM  they  have  done,  and  of  the  enieriainment  they  have  had  m  ^ 

forming  their  ministry.     Thus  we  find,  in  Luke  xi*.  ic St,  that  nh* 

the  servant,  who  ivns  sent  forth  lo  call  the  guests  to  the  pWlKpl"- 
had  donf  his  errand,  and  finished  bis  apjioniied  service,  he  rotunNd' 
his  master,  and  gave  him  an  aecnnnt  of  what  he  Imd  dona:,  and  Jif 
entertainmeni  he  had  received.  And  when  ihe  master,  b«ii^ii^< 
sent  his  servant  to  others,  he  returns  again,  and  eiwe?  tiia  raiuieT  uv 
counlof  Ins  conduct  end  succees.     So  wo  read,  in  llobrwa,  »(■  t~ 
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ef  ministenatidnilerain  the  house  ofGod,  That  wOch  for  stmh,  a« 
tho»e  thai  muH  give  account.  And  we  see  by  the  tbrementioned 
Luke  ziY.  that  ministers  must  give  an  account  to  their  master,  not  only 
of  their  own  bebaTioyr  in  the  discharge  of  their  office,  but  also  of  their 
people's  reception  of  them,  and  of  the  treatment  they  have  met  with 
among  them. 

And  thereforei  as  tiiey  will  be  called  to  give  an  account  of  both| 
they  shall  give  aa  account  at  the  great  day  of  accounts,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  theii  people ;-  they  and  their  people  being  both  present  before 
their  Judge. 

Faithful  miDistera  will  then  give  an  account  with  joy,  concerning 
those  who  have  received  them  well,  and  made  a  good  improvement  of 
their  ministry ;  and  these  will  be  given  them,  at  that  day,  as  their 
crowii  of  rejoicing.  And  at  the  same  time  they  will  give  an  account 
of  the  ill-treatment,  of  such  as  have  not  well  received  them  and  their 
messages  from  Christ :  they  will  meet  these,  not  as  the/  used  to  do  in 
this  world,  to  counsel  and  warn  them,  but  to  bear  witness  against.them, 
and  as  their  judges,  and  assessors  with  Christ,  to  condemn  them.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  will  at  that  day  rise  up  in  judgment 
against  wicked  and  un&ithful  ministers,  who  have  sought  their  own 
temporal  interest,  more  than  the  good  of  the  souls  of  their  flock. 

2.  At  that  time  ministers  and  the  people  who  have  been  under  their 
oare,  shall  meet  befoie  Christ,  that  he  may  jndge  between  them,  as  to 
any  controversies  which  have  subsisted  between  them  in  this  world. 

So  it  vtwf  often  comes  to  pass  in  this  evil  world,  that  great  diflbren- 
ees  and  controversies  arise  between  ministers  and  the  people  that  are 
under  their  pastoral  €are.  Though  they  are  under  the  greatest  obll* 
gations  to  live  in  peace,  above  persons  in  almost  any  relation  what- 
ever ;  and  although  contests  and  dissensions,  between  persons  so  rela- 
ted, are  the  most  unhappy  and  terrible  in  their  consequences,  on  many 
accounts,  of  any  sort  of  contentions;  yet  how  frequent  have  such  con- 
tentions been  ?  Sometimes  a  people  contest  with  their  ministers  about 
their  doctrine,  sometimes  about  their  administrations  and  conduct, 
and  sometimes  about  their  maintenance ;  and  sometimes  such  contests 
continue  a  long  time ;  and  sometimes  they  arc  decidefl  in  this  world, 
according  to  the  prevailing  interest  of  one  party  or  the  other,  rather 
than  by  the  word  of  God,  and  the  reason  of  tilings ;  and  sometimes 
such  controversies  never  have  any  proper  determination  in  this  world. 

But  at  the  day  of  judgment  there  will  be  a  full,  perfect  and  everlast- 
ing, decision  of  them  :  the  infallible  Judge,  the  infinite  Fountain  of 
light,  truth  and  justice,  will  judge  between  the  contending  parties,  and 
will  declare  what  is  the  truth,  Who  is  in  the  right,  and  what  is  agreea- 
ble to  his  mind  and  will.  And,  in  order  hereto,ithe  parties  must  stand 
together  before  Him  at  the  last  day  ;  which  will  l>e  the  great  day  of 
finishing  and  d^ermining  all  controversies,  rectifying  all  mistakes,  and 
abolishing  all  unrighteous  judgments,  errors  and  confusions,  which 
have  before  subsist^  in  tlie  world  of  mankind. 

3.  Ministers  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  care,  must 
meet  together  at  that  time,  to  receive  an  eternal  sentence  and  retri- 
bution from  the  Judge,  in  the  presence  of  each  otiier,  according  to 
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their  behaviour  in  (he  relation  they  stood  in  to  ono  mnother  in  the  pre- 
sent  state. 

The  Judge  will  not  only  declare  justice*  bat  he  will  do  joalice  be- 
tween ministers  and  their  people.  He  will  deckire  what  is  right  be- 
tween them,  approving  him  that  has  been  just  and  faithfiilt  and  con- 
demning the  unjust ;  and  perfect  truth  and  equity  shall  take  place  in 
the  sentence  which  He  passes,  in  the  rewards  ile  bestows,  and  the 
punishments  which  He  inflicts.  There  shall  be  a  glonons  reward  to 
fiiithful  ministers.  To  those  who  have  been  succeuful ;  Dan.  zii.  3. 
Andthey  thai  be  wUe  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  JSrmamiaUf 
and  theif  *^^  ^^^  many  to  righteousness^  as  the  siars  forever  and 
eoer :  And  also  to  those  uho  have  been  ftiithful,  and  yet  not  success- 
ful ;  Isai.  xlix.  4.  Then  I  said^  I  Aat»  laboured  in  vamt  I  have  speni 
my  strength  for  nought ;  yet  surdy  my  judgment  is  tnth  the  Lordf  aad 
siy  reward  with  my  God.  And  those,  who  have  well  received  and  enter- 
tained them,  shall  be  gloriously  rewarded  ;  Malth.  x.  40.  He  that  re* 
ceiveth  yoih  reeeweth  me%  and  he  that  receiveth  me,  receiveth  Atm  thai 
sent  me.  He  that  receiveth  a  prophet^  in  the  name  of  a  prophet,  shaU 
receive  a  prophet'' s  reward ;  and  he  thai  receiveth  a  righteous  mant  im 
the  name  of  a  righteous  man^  shall  receive  a  righteous  man*e  reward. 
Such  people,  and  their  faithful  ministPK,  shall  be  each  other's  ctown 
of  rejoicing  :  1  Thcss.  ii.  19, 20.  For  what  is  our  Aope,  or  joyj  or 
crown  of  rejoicing?  Are  not  even  ye^  in  the  presence  ef  our  Lord 
Jeeue  Christ  at  his  coming?  For  ye  are  our  glory  and  joy.  And  in 
the  text,  We  are  your  r^oieing^  as  ye  also  are  ours^  in  the  day  cf  the 
Lord  Jesns,  But  they,  Ihat  evil  intreat  Christ's  fkithful  ministers,  es- 
pecially in  that  wherein  they  are  faithful,  shall  be  severely  punished  ; 
Matth.  X.  ]  4,  1 5.  And  whosoever  shtUl  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  your 
words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city,  shake  off  the  duet  cf 
your  feet,  Verilyy  I  say  unto  you^  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  the 
sinners  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  in  the  day  of  Judgment,  than  for  thai 
city.  Deut.  xxxiii.  8 — U.  And  of  Levi  he  said.  Let  thy  Tkummm 
and  thy  Urim  be  with  thy  holy  one, — They  shall  teach  Jacob  tkyjudg* 
ments,  and  Israel  thy  law.  Bless,  Lord,  his  substance,  and  accept  lie 
work  of  his  hands:  smite  through  the  loins  of  them  that  rise  up  against 
Urn,  and  of  them  that  hate  him^  that  they  rise  not  again.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  ministers  who  are  found  to  have  been  unfaithful,  shall  have 
a  most  terrible  punishment.  See  Ezekiel  xxxiii.  6.  Matth.  xxiiL 
1—33. 

Thus  justice  shall  be  administeied,  at  the  great  day,  to  ministers 
and  their  people  :  and  to  that  end  they  shall  meet  together,  that  they 
may  not  only  receive  justice  to  themselves,  but  see  justice  done  to  the 
other  party :  for  this  is  the  end  of  that  great  day,  to  reveal,  or  declare 
the  righteous  judgment  of  God ;  Rom,  ii.  5.  Ministers  shall  have  jus- 
tice done  them*  and  they  shall  see  justice  done  to  their  people  :  and 
Cbe  people  shall  receive  justice  themselves  from  their  Judge,  and  shall 
see  justice  done  to  their  minister.  And  so  all  things  will  be  adjusted 
and  settled  forever  between,  them  ;  every  one  l^eing  sentenced  and  re- 
compensed according  to  his  works  ;  either  in  receiving  and  wearing  a 
crown  of  eternal  joy  and  glory,  or  in  suffering  everla^g  abaine  uid 
pain. 
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I  come  now  to  the  next  thing  proposed,  tiz. 

HI.  To  give  some  reasons,  why  we  may  suppose  God  has  so  ordei^ 
ed  it  that  ministers,  and  the  people  that  have  been  under  their  caroy 
shall  meet  together  at  the  day  of  judgment,  in  such  a  manner  and  for 
such  purposes. 

There  are  two.  things  which  I  would  now  observe. 

1.  The  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people  are  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  Scripture  declares,  that  God  will  bring  ecerjf  wcrk  into  judg- 
ment, with  e?eiy  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be 
evil.  It  is  fit  that  all  the  concerns,  and  all  the  behaviour  of  mankind, 
both  public  and  private,  shoiikl  be  brought  at  last  before  God'e  tribu* 
nal,  and  finally  determined  by  an  infallible  Judge :  but  it  is  especially 
requisite,  that  it  should  be  thus,  as  to  affairs  of  very  great  importance. 

Now  the  mutual  concerns  of  a  christian  minister,  and  hb  church  an4  . 
congregation,  are  of  the  vastest  importance ;  in  many  respects,  of 
much  greater  moment  titan  the  temporal  concerns  of  the  greatest 
earthly  mooarchs,  and  their  kingdoms  and  empires.  It  is  of  vast  cod*  • 
sequence  lio\tf  ministers  discharge  their  office,  and  conduct  themselves 
towards  their  people  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and  in  af&irs  apfieN 
taining  to  it  It  is  abo  a  matter  of  vast  importance  bow  a  people  re* 
ceive  and  entertain  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ,  and  what  improve- 
ment they  make  of  his  ministry.  These  things  have  a  more  immediate 
and  direct  respect  to  the  great  and  last  end  for  which  man  was  made, 
and  the  eternal  welfare  of  mankind,  than  any  of  the  temporal  concerns 
of  men,  whether  public  or  private.  And  therefore  it  is  especially  fit, 
that  these  afialrs  should  be  brought  into  Judgment,  and  openly  deter- 
mined and  settled,  in  truth  and  righteousness  ;  and  that,  to  this  end, 
minifllen  and  their  people  should  meet  together,  before  the  omniscient 
and  infallible  Judge. 

2.  The  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people  have  a  special 
relation  to  the  main  things,  appertaining  to  the  day  of  Judgment. 

They  have  a  special  rehition  to  that  great  and  divine  person,  who 
wiU  then  appear  as  Judge.  Ministers  are  his  messengers,  sent  forth 
by  Him  ;  and  in  their  office  and  administrations  among  their  people, 
represent  his  person,  stand  in  his  stead,  as  those  that  are  sent  to  declare 
bis  miodf  to  do  his^woik,  and  to  speak  and  act  in  his  name :  and 
therefore  it  is  especially  fit  that  they  should  return  to  him,  to 
giva  an  account  of  their  work  and  success.  The  king  is  judge  of 
aU%m  aubjecti,  they  are  all  accountable  to  him :  but  it  is  more 
especially  requisite  that  the  hinges  minuter^,  who  are  especially  in- 
trusted with  the  administrations  o:'  his  kingdom,  and  tliat  are  sent 
forth  on  some  special  negotiation,  should  return  to  him,  to  give  an 
account  of  themselves,  and  their  discharge  of  their  trust,  and  the 
reeeption  they  have  met  with. 

Ministers  are  not  only  messengers  of  the  person  who  at  the  last  day 
will  appear  as  judge,  but  the  errand  they  are  sent  upon,  and  the  affairs 
they  have  committed  to  them  as  his  minister*,  do  most  immediately 
coQceni  his  benour,  and  the  interest  of  his  kingdom  :  the  work  they 
are  sent  upon.  Is  to  promote  the  designs  of  his  administration  and  go- 
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vernment :  and  therefore  their  business  with  then*  people^  has  a  near 
relation  to  the  day  of  judgment ;  for  the  great  end  of  that  day  is  com- 
pletely to  settle  and  establish  the  af&irs  of  his  kingdom,  to  adjust  all 
things  that  pertain  to  it,  that  every  thing  that  is  opposite  to  the  interests 
of  his  kingdom  may  be  removed,  and  that  every  thing  which  contii- 
btites  to  the  completeness  and  glory  of  it,  may  be  perfected  and  cod- 
Hrmcd,  that  this  great  king  may  receive  his  due  honour  and  glory. 

Again,  the  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people,  have  a 
direct  relation  to  the  concerns  of  the  day  of  judgment,  as  the  busi- 
ness of  ministers  with  their  people,  is  to  promote  the  eternal  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  men,  and  their  escape  from  eternal  damnation  ;  and 
the  day  of  judgment  is  the  day  appointed  for  that  end,  openly  to 
decide  and  settle  menV  eternal  state,  to  ^x  some  in  a  state  of  eternal 
salvation,  and  to  bring  their  salvation  to  its  utmost  consummation, 
fend  to  fix  others  in  a  state  of  everlasting  damnation  and  most  per- 
fect misery.  The  mutual  concerns  of  ministers  and  people,  have 
a  most  direct  relation  to  the  day  of.  judgment,  as  the  very  design 
*c(  the  work  of  tbe  ministry  is  the  peopleV  preparaHm  for  thai 
da§:  ministers  are  sent  to  warn  them  of  the  approach  of  tbait  day,  to 
forewarn  them  of  tbe  dreadful  sentence  then  to  be  pronooneed  on  the 
wicked,  and  deolMe  to  them  the  bleasbd  sentence  then  to  be  pronounced 
on  the  righteou%  .find  to  use  means  witb  them,  that  they  may  es> 
eape  the  wrath,  which  is  then  to  come  on  tbe  ungodly,  and  olrtaiit 
the  reward  then  to  be  bestowed  on  the  saints. 

And,  as  the  mntttal  concerns  of  ministers  and  their  people  have 
so  near  and  direct  a  relation  to  that  day,  it  is  especially  fit,  that 
those  concerns  should  be  brought  into  thai  day,  and  there  settled 
and  issued ;  and  that,  in  order  to  this,  ministers  and  ^their  people 
should  meet  and  appear  togethei  before  the  great  Judjge,'  at  thai  day, 

APPUCATION. 

The  improvement  I  would  make  of  the  things  which  have  been 
observed,  is  to  lead  the  people  here  present,  who  have  been  under 
my  pastoral  care,  to  some  reflections,  and  to  give  them  some  advice, 
suitable  to  our  present  circumstances ;  relating  to  what  has  been 
lately  done,  in  order  to  our  being  separated,  as  to  the  relation  we 
have  heretofore  stood  in  one  to  another  ;  but  expecting  to  meet  each 
other  before  the  great  tribunal  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

The  deep  and  serious  consideration  of  that  our  future  most^^so- 
lemn  meeting,  is  certainly  most  suitable  at  such  a  time  as  this  ; 
there  havmg  so  lately  been  that  done,  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
(as  to  the  relation  we  have  heretofore  stood  in)  be  followed  with 
an  everlasting  separation. 

How  often  have  we  met  together  in  tbe  house  of  God,  in  this 
relation  ?  How  often  have  I  spoken  to  you,  instructed,  counselled, 
warned,  directed  and  fed  you,  and  administered  ordinances  amonff 
you,  as  tbe  people  which  were  committed  to  my  care,  and  whose 
precious  souls  I  had  tbe  chai|^e  of?  But  in  all  probtbOity,  tUs 
never  will  be  again.  ' 
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The  pMyphel  Jeremiah,  (chap.  xxw.  3.)  puts  the  people  in  mind  how 
long  be  had  laboured  among  them  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  ;  From 
the  tkirieaUh  femr  of  Jonahs  the  son  ofAmon^  king  qfJudah^  even  unia 
Udedt^f  {thai  t»,  the  three  and  twenheth  year,)  the  word  of  the  Lord 
came  mUo  m^,  mid  I  kaoe  spoken  wUo  yoih  riemg  early  and  speakings 
f  am  not  about  to  compare  myself  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah  ;  but  in 
this  respect  I  can  say  as  he  did,  that  J  have  spoken  the  word  of  Ood 
to  yoih  m^  Ae  three  and  tweniiefh  yeaf,  rising  early  and  sputking. 
It  was  three  and  twenty  years,  the  15th  day  of  last  February,  since  I 
ha^  hiboiired  hi  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  relation  of  a  pastor  to, 
this  church  and  congregation.  And  though  my  strength  has  been 
weakness,  ha?ing  ilways  laboured  under  great  infirmity  of  body,  be- 
side my  insi|fficiency  for  so  great  a  charge,  in  other  respects,  yet  I 
have  not  spared  my  feebfo  strength,  but  have  exerted  it  for  the  good  of: 
your  souls.  I  can  appeal  to  yen,  as  the  apostle  does  to  bis  hearer^-.: ; 
Chil.  iv.  15.  Ye  know  how  through  infirmUy  of  thefiesh^  I  preached  tk^  / 
Oospdwnh  you.A\  have  spent  the  prime  of  my  life  and  strength,  119 
hbours  for  your  eternal  welfare.  You  are  my  witnesses,  that  whAI^. 
strength  I  hare  had  I  have  not  neglected  in  idleness,  nor  laid  outMV 
prosecuting  worldly  schemes,  and  managing  temporal  affairs,  for  the 
advancement  of  my  outward  estate,  and  aggrandizingnivself  and  fami- 
ly ;  but  have  given  myself  to  the  work  of  &e  mini8£rt,iEibouring  in  it 
night  and  day,  rising  early  and'applying  myself  to  tmh  great  business 
to  which  Christ  appointed  me.  I  have  found  the  work  of  the  ministiy 
among  you  tote  a  great  work  indeed,  a  work  of^exceeding  care,  la- 
bour and  difficulty :  many  have  been  the  heavy  burdens  that  I  have 
borne  in  it,  which  my  strength  has  been  very  unequal  to./  GOD  called 
me  to  bear  these  burdens,  and  I  bless  his  name,  that  he  has  so  support 
ted  mo  as  to  keep  me  from  sinking  under  them,  and  that  his  power 
herein  has  been  manifested  in  my  weakness ;  so  that  although  I  have 
often  been  troubled  on  every  sido^  yet  T  have  not  been  distressed  ;  perv 
plezed,  but  myt  in  despair  ;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed. 

But  now  I  have  reason  to  think,  my  work  is  finished  which  I  had  to 
do  as  your  minister :  you  have  publicly  rejected  me,  and  my  opportu- 
nities cease. 

How  highly  therefore  does  it  now  become  us,  to  consider  of  that 
time  when  we  must  meet  one  another  before  the  chief  Shepherd  ? 
MTben  I  must  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship,  of  the  service  I  have 
done  Ybr,  and  the  reception  •  and  treatment  I  have  had  amomg^  the 
people  he  sent  me  to :  and  you  must  give  an  account  of  your  own 
conduct  towards  me,  and  the  improvement  you  have  made  of  these 
three  and  fvenfjf  years  of  my  ministry.  For  then  both  you  and  I  must 
appear  together,  and  we  both  must  give  an  account,  in  order  to  an  in- 
felbble,  r^teous  and  eternal,  sentence  to  be  passed  upon  us,  by  him 
who  will  judge  us,  with  respect  to  all  that  we  have  said  or  done  in  our 
iiieetiDgs  here^  all  our  conduct  one  towards  another,  in  the  house  of 
tfod  ami  elsewhere,  on  sabbath-days  and  on  other  days ;  who  will  try 
4  lir  hearts,  and  manifest  our  thoughts,  and  the  principles  and  frames  of 
«Hir  minds,  will  judge  us  with  respect  to  all  the  confioversies  which 
lm?e  iobnsted  between  us,  with  the  strictest  impartiality,  and  wiliexi.- 
II -ine  our  treatment  of  each  other  in  those  comtao^mieia*.  idoAt^Vk 
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notbiDg  covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed,  nor  hid,  which  shall  not  be 
known ;  all  will  be  examined  in  the  searching,  penetrating  light  of 
Crod's  omniscience  and  glory,  and  by  him  whose  eyes  are  as  a  flame  of 
fite  ;  and  truth  and  right  shall  be  made  plainly  to  appear,  being  strip- 
ped  of  every  veil ;  and  all  error,  fiilsehood,  unrighteousness  and  injury, 
shall  be  laid  open,  stripped  of  every  disguise ;  every  specious  pretence, 
every  cavil,  and  all  &lse  reasoning,  shall  vanish  in  a  moment,  as  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  light  of  that  day.  And  then  our  hearts  will  be 
turned  inside  out,  and  the  secrets  of  them  will  be  made  more  plainly  to 
appear  than  our  outward  actions  do  now.  Then  it  shall  appear  what 
the  ends  are,  which  we  have  aimed  at,  what  have  been  the  govemii^ 
principles  which  we  have  acted  from,  and  what  have  been  the  disposi- 
tions, we  have  exercised  in  our  eeclesiasti<ial  disputes  and  contests. 
Then  it  will  appear,  whether  1  airted  uprightly,  and  from  a  truly  oonr 
scientious  careful,  regard  to  my  duty  to  my  great  Lord  and  master,  Ib 
some  former  ecclesilistical  controversies,  which  have  been  attended 
with  exceeding  unhappy  circumstances,  and  consequences :  it  will  ■!>> 
pear,  whether  there  was  any  just  cause  for  the  resentment  which  wa^ 
manifested  on  those  occasions.  And  then  our  late  grand  controveiay, 
concerning  the  Qualifications  necessary  for  admission  to  the  privileges 
of  members,  in  complete  standing,  in  the  Visible  Church  of  Chrvf, 
will  be  examined  and  judged,  in  all  its  parts  and  circumstances,  and 
^e  whole  set  forth  in  a  cfear,  certain  and  perfect  light.  Then  it  w3l 
appear,  whether  the  doctrine,  which  I  have  preached  and  published, 
'<^ncerning  this  matter,  be  Christ's  own  doctrine,  whether  he  wiU  not 
own  it  as  one  of  the  precious  truths  which  have  proceeded  firom  hm 
own  mouth,  and  vindicate  and  honour,  as  such,  before  the  whole  uoh 
verse.  Then  it  will  appear,  what  was  meant  by  the  man  that  coma 
without  the  wedding  garment ;  for  that  is  the  day  spoken  0^  Matt 
zxii.  13.  whtsreio  such  an  one  ehaU  he  hound  hand  andfaot^  mii  cult 
into  outer  darkness i  where  shall  he  weeping  and  gnashing  efteidL 
And  then  it  will  appear,  whether,  in  declaring  this  doctrine,  and  act- 
ing agreeably  to  it,  and  in  my  general  conduct  in  this  affair,  I  iKve 
been  influenced  from  any  regard  to  my  own  temporal  interest,  or  ho- 
nour, or  any  desire  to  appear  wiser  than  others  ;  or  have  acted  from 
any  sinister,  secular  views  whatsoever ;  and  whether  what  I  have  done 
has  not  been  from  a  careful,  strict  and  tender  regard  to  the  will  of  my 
Lord  and  Master,  and  because  I  dare  not  offend  him,  being  satisfied 
what  his  will  was,  after  a  long,  diligent,  impartial  and  prayerful,  en- 
quiry ;  havint;  this  constantly  in  view  and  prospect,  to  engage  me  19 
great  solicitude,  not  rashly  to  determine  truth  to  be  on  this  side  of  the 
question,  where,  I  am  now  persuaded  it  is,  that  such  a  determinatioa 
would  not  be  for  my  temporal  interest,  but  every  way  against  it,  bring- 
ing a  long  series  of  extreme  difficulties,  and  plunging  me  into  an  abyv 
of  trouble  and  sorrow.  And  then  it  will  appear,  whether  my  people 
have  done  their  duty  to  their  pastor,  with  respect  to  this  matter ;  whe- 
ther they  have  shown  a  right  temper  and  spirit  on  this  occasion  ;  wh^ 
ther  they  have  done  me  justice  in  hearing,  attending  to,  and  consider- 
ing, what  I  had  to  say  in  evidence  of  what  I  believed  and  tauffhtfit 
part  of  the  counsel  c^  God ;  whether  I  have  been  treated  witb  Alt 
impartiality^  candour  and  ngard|  which  the  just  Judge  esteemed  die ; 
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and  whether,  iq  the  many  steps  which  have  been  taken,  and  the  many 
things  that  ha?e  been  said  and  done,  in  the  course  of  this  controversy, 
righteousness  and  charity  and  christian  decorum  have  been  maintain- . 
ed  :  or,  if  otherwise,  to  how  great  a  degree  these  things  have  been 
violated.  Then  every  step  of  the  conduct  of  each  of  us,  in  this  af- 
fair, fit>m  first  to  last,  and  the  spirit  we  have  exercised  in  ail,  shall 
be  examined  and  manifested,  and  our  own  consciences  will  speal^ 
plain  and  loud,  and  each  of  us  shaU  be  convinced,  and  the  world 
shall  know ;  and  never  shall  there  be  any  more  mistake,  misrepresen* 
tation  or  misapprehension  of  the  afiair,  to  eternity. 

This  controversy  is  now  probably  brought  to  an  issue,  between  you 
and  me,  as  to  this  world ;  it  has  issued  in  the  event  of  the  week 
before  last;  but  it  must  have  another  decision  at  that  great  day, 
which  certainly  will  come,  when  you  and  I  shall  meet  together  before 
the  great  judgment  seat :  and  therefore  I  leave  it  to  that  time,  and 
fliiausay  no  more  about  it  at  present. 

But  I  would  now  proceed  to  address  myself  particularly  to  several 
sorts  of  persons. 

I.  To  those  who  are  professors  of  godliness  among  us. 

I  would  now  call  you  to  a  serious  consideration  of  that  great  day, 
wherein  you  must  meet  him,  who  has  heretofore  heed  your  pastor, 
before  the  Judge,  whose  eyes  areas  a  flame  of  fire. 

I  have  endeavoured,  according  to  my  best  ability,  to  search  the 
word  of  God,  with  regard  to  the  distinguishing  notes  of  true  piety* 
those  by  which  persons  might  best  discover  their  state,  and  most 
surely  and  clearly  judge  of  themselves.  And  those  rules  and  marks, 
I  have  from  time  to  time,  applied  to  you,  in  the  preaching  of  the  wordt 
to  the  utmost  of  my  skill,  and  in  the  most  plain  and  searching  manner* 
that  I  bive  been  able  ;  in  order  to  the  detecting  the  deceived  hypo- 
crite,'aiid  establishing  the  hopes  and  comforts  of  the  sincere.  And 
yet  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  after  aU  that  I  have  done,  I  now  leave  some 
of  you  in  a  deceived  deluded  state ;  for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
among  several  hsndred  professors,  none  are  deceived. 

Henceforward,  I  am  like  to  have  no  more  opportunity  to  take  the 
csre  and  charge  of  your  souls,  to  examine  and  search  them.  But  still 
I  intreat  you  to  remember  and  consider  the  rules  which  I  have  oftea 
laid  down  to  you,  during  my  ministry,  with  a  solemn  regard  to  the  fu- 
ture day,  when  you  and  I  must  meet  together  before  our  Judge ;  when 
the  uses  of  examination  you  have  heard  from  me,  must  be  rehearsed 
again  before  you,  and  those  rules  of  trial  must  be  tried,  and  it  will  ap- 
pear, whether  they  have  been  good  or  not ;  and  it  will  also  appear, 
whether  you  have  impartially  beard  them,  and  tried  yourselves  by 
them ;  and  the  Judge  himself,  who  is  infallible,  will  try  both  you  and 
me :  and  after  this,  none  will  be  deceived  concerning  the  state  of  their 
floals. 

I  have  often  put  you  in  mind,  that  whatever  your  pretences  to  expe- 
riences, discoveries,  comforts,  and  joys,  mve  been  ;  at  that  day,  every 
one  win  be  judged  according  to  his  works :  and  then  you  wilt  find 
it  00. 

May  yoo  have  a  minister  of  greater  knowledge  of  the  word  of  God. 
and  better  aeqaaintance  with  soul  cases,  and  of  greater  skill  in  apply^ 
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iDg  bimaelf  to  boqIs,  whose  discourses  may  be  more  setrcbiiig  ui 
Gon?incing ;  that  such  of  you  as  have  held  fast  deceit  under  ray 
preaching,  may  have  your  eyes  opened  by  his ;  that  you  may  be  oa- 
deceived  before  that  great  day. 

What  means  and  helps  for  instruction  and  self-examination ,  you 
may  hereafter  have,  is  uncertain ;  but  one  thing  is  certauiy  that  the 
lime  is  short ;  youi  opportunity  for  rectifying  mistakes  in  ao  impor- 
tant a  concern,  will  soon  come  to  an  end.  Yfe  live  in  a  world  of 
great  changes.  There  is  now  a  great  change  come  to  pass ;  you 
have  withdrawn  yourselves  from  my  ministry,  under  which  you  have 
continued  for  so  many  years :  but  the  time  is  coming,  and  will  soon 
tome,  when  you  will  pass  out  of  time  into  eternity  ;  and  so  will  pass 
from  under  all  means  of  grace  whatsoever. 

The  greater  part  of  you  who  are  professors  of  godliness,  have,  (to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  apostle,)  acknouHedged  me  in  pari,  Tou  have 
heretofore  acknowledged  me  to  be  your  spiritual  father,  the  in8tri»- 
menl  of  the  greatest  good  to  you,  that  ever  is,  or  can  be,  obtained,  by 
any  of  the  children  of  men.  Consider  of  that  day,  when  you  and  I 
shall  meet  before  our  Judge,  when  it  shall  be  examined,  whether  you 
have  had  from  me  the  treatment  which  is  dpe  to  spiritual  children,  and 
whether  you  have  treated  me,  as  you  ought  to  have  treated  a  spiritual 
father.— As  the  relation  of  a  natural  parent  brings  great  obligations  oo 
children,  in  the  sight  of  God ;  so  much  more,  in  many  respects,  does 
the  relation  of  a  spiritual  &ther,  biing  great  obligations  on  such,  whose 
eonversion  and  eternal  salvation  they  suppose  God  has  made  them  t|ie 
instruments  of;  1  Cot.  iv.  15.  ^or  though  you  hate  tm  thcmsami 
mstructars  in  Christy  yet  hate  ye  not  many  fathers ;  for  tfi  ChriH  Je- 
9U8y  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gospel* 

II.  Now  I  am  taking  my  leave  of  this  people,  T  would  apply  myself 
to  such  among  them  as  1  leave  in  a  christless,  graceless  condition ; 
and  would  call  on  such,  seriously  to  consider  of  that  solemn  day,  when 
they  and  1  must  meet  before  the  Judge  of  the  world. 

My  parting  with  you,  is  in  some  respects,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a 
melancholy  parting  ;  in  as  much  as  I  leave  you  in  the  most  melan- 
choly circumstan<!es,  because  1  leave  you  n  the  gall  of  bitter- 
ness, and  bond  of  iniquit}',  having  the  wrath  of  God  abiding  on  you, 
and  remaining  under  condemnation  to  everlasting  misery  and'  de- 
struction. Seeing  I  must  leave  you,  it  would  have  been  a  comforta- 
ble and  happy  circumstance  of  our  parting,  if  I  had  left  you.  in  Christ, 
safe  and  blessed  in  that  sure  refuge  and  glorious  rest  of  the  saints.— 
But  it  is  otherwise,  I  leave  you  far  ofiT,  aliens  and  strangers,  wretctied 
subjects  and  captives  of  sin  and  satan,  and  prisoners  of  vindictive  jus- 
tice ;  without  Christ,  and  without  God  in  the  world. 

Your  consciences  bear  me  witness,  that  while  1  had  opportunity,  I 
have  not  ceased  to  warn  you,  and  set  before  you  your  danger.  1  hav« 
studied  to  represent  the  misery  and  necessity  of  your  circumstances,  in 
the  clearest  manner  possible^  I  have  tried  all  ways,  that  1  could  think 
of,  tendmi;  to  awaken  your  consciences,  and  make  you  senaible  of  the 
necessity  of  your  improving  your  time,  and  being  speedy  in  fleeing  Aon 
the  wrath  to  come,  and  thorough  in  the  use  of  meana  for  your  escape 
and  safety.  I  have  diligently  er^voured  to  find  out,  and  use,  the  OMMt 
powerful  motives,  to  persuade  you  to  take  care  for  your  own  wel&re 
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«iid  saltation.  I  have  not  only  endeavoured  to  awaken  you,  that  you 
might  be  moved  with  fear,  but  I  have  used  my  utmost  eiuieavours  to 
win  you  :  I  have  sought  out  acceptable  words,  that  if  possible,  I  might 
prevail  upon  you  to  forsake  sin,  and  turn  to  God,  and  accept  of  Clirist 
as  your  Saviour  and  Lord.^1  have  spent  my  strength  very  much,  in 
these  things.  But  yet,  with  regard  to  you  whom  I  am  now  speaking 
to,  I  have  not  been  successful:^  but  have  this  day  reason  to  complain 
in  those  words,  Jer.  vi.  29.  The  beUofcs  are  bumt^  the  lead  ie  con^u- 
wied  ^tkefire^  the  founder  meUeth  m  vain,  far  the  wicked  are  not  pluck- 
ed uwajf*  It  is  to  be  feared,  that  all  my  labours,  as  to  many  of  you, 
have  served  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  harden  you ;  and  that  the 
word  which  I  have  preached,  instead  of  being  a  savour  of  life  unto  life, 
has  been  a  savour  of  death  unto  deatli.  Though  I  shall  not  have  ony 
account  to  give  for  the  future,  of  such  as  have  openly  and  resolutely 
renounced  my  ministry,  as  of  a  betrustment  committed  to  me :  yet  re- 
member you  must  give  account  for  yourselves,  of  your  care  of  your 
own  souls,  and  your  improvement  of  all  meatts  past  and  future,  through 
your  whole  lives.  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  your  poor 
perisbing  souls,  what  means  you  may  hereafter  enjoy,  or  what  disad- 
vantages and  temptations  you  may  be  under.  May  God  in  mercy 
grant,  that  however  all  past  means  have  been  unsuccessful,  you  may 
have  future  means,  which  may  have  a  new  effect ;  and  that  the  word 
of  God,  as  it  shall  be  hereafter  dispensed  to  you,  may  prove  as  the  fire 
and  the  hammer  that  breaketh  the  rock  in  pieces.  However,  let  me 
now  at  parting,  exhort  and  beseech  you,  not  wholly  to  forget  the  warn- 
ings you  have  had  while  tinder  n)y  ministry.  When  you  and  I  shall 
meet  at  the  day  of  judgment,  then  you  will  remember  them  :  the  sight 
of  me  your  former  minister,  on  that  occasion,  will  soon  revive  them  in 
your  memory  ;  and  that  in  a  very  affecting  manner.  O  do  not  let  that 
be  the  first  time  that  they  are  so  revived. 

You  and  I  are  now  parting  one  from  another  as  to  this  world  ;  let  us 
labour  that  we  may  not  be  parted,  after  our  meeting  at  the  last  day.  If 
I  have  been  your  faithful  pastor,  (which  will  that  day  appear,  whether 
I  have  or  no,)  then  I  shall  be  acquitted,  and  shall  ascend  with  Christ. 
O  do  your  part,  that  in  such  a  case,  it  may  not  be  so,  that  you  should 
be  forced  eternally  to  part  from  me,  and  all  that  have  been  faithful  in 
Christ  Jesus.  This  is  a  sorrowful  parting,  that  now  is  between  you  and 
roe ;  but  that  would  be  a  more  sorrowful  parting  to  you  than  this. 
This  you  may  perhaps  bear  without  being  much  affected  with  it,  if  you 
are  not  glad  of  it ;  but  such  a  parting,  in  that  day,  will  most  deeply, 
sensibly  and  dreadfully,  affect  you. 

III.  I  would  address  myself  to  those  who  are  under  some  awaken- 
ings. 

Blessed  be  God,  that  there  are  some  such,  and  that  (although  I  have 
reason  to  fear  T  leave  multitudes,  in  this  large  congregation,  in  a  christ- 
state,)  yet  I  do  not  leave  them  all  in  total  stupidity  and  careless- 
about  their  soub.  Some  of  you,  that  1  have  reason  to  hope  are 
under  some  awakenings,  have  acquainted  me  with  your  circurostarKes ; 
which  has  a  tendency  to  cause  roe,  now  I  aro  leaving  you,  to  take  my 
leave  of  you  with  peculiar  concern  for  you.  What  will  be  the  issue  of 
jour  preeeoi  exercise  of  mind,  I  know  not :  but  it  w\l\  VaVltvq^tv  ^ 
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that  day,  when  you  and  I  shall  meet  before  the  judgmeDt  seat  of  Christ 
Therefore  now  be  much  in  consideration  of  that  day. 

Now  I  am  parting  with  this  flock,  I  would  once  more  press  upcm 
you  the  counsels  1  have  heretofore  given,  to  take  heed  of  being  shghty 
in  so  great  a  concern,  to  be  thorough  and  in  good  earnest  m  the  affiur, 
and  to  beware  of  backsliding,,  to  hold  on  and  hold  out  to  the  end. 
And  cry  mightily  to  God,  that  these  great  changes,  that  pass  over  this 
church  and  congregation,  do  not  prove  your  overthrow.  There  is 
great  temptation  in  them  ;  and  the  devil  will  undoubtedly  seek  to  make 
his  advantage  of  them,  if  possible,  to  cause  your  present  convictioni 
and  endeavours  to  be  abortive.  You  had  need  to  double  your  dili- 
gencoy  and  watch  and  pray,  lest  you  be  overcome  by  temptatioD. 

Whoever  may  hereafter  stand  related  to  you,  as  your)BpiritUal  goidey 
my  desire  and  prayer  is,  that  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  would 
have  a  special  respect  to  you,  and  be  your  guide,  (for  there  is  none 
teacheth  like  him,)  and  that  he  who  is  the  infinite  Fountain  of  light, 
would  open  your  eyesn  and  turn  you  from  darkness  unto Ughif  amdrrom 
ike  po^oer  of  Satan  unio  God ;  that  you  may  receheforgheneee  i^ehu, 
and  inheriiance  among  them  thai  are  eandjfiedj  through  fakk  thai  i* 
in  Christ;  that  so,  in  that  great  day,  when  I  shall  meet  you  again,  be- 
fore your  Judge  and  mine,  we  may  meet  in  joyful  and  glorious  circum- 
.stances,  never  to  be  separated  any  more. 

lY.  1  would  apply  myself  to  the  young  people  of  die  congregttioB. 

Since  I  have  been  settled  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  in  this  place,  I 
have  ever  had  a  peculiar  concern  for  the  souls  of  the  young  people,  and 
a  desire  that  religion  might  flourish  akDong  them ;  and  have  especianjr 
exerted  myself  in  order  to  it ;  because  I  knew  the  special  opportunity 
they  had  beyond  others,  and  that  ordinarily  those,  whond  Qod  intended 
mercy  for,  were  brought  to  fear  and  love  him  in  their  youth.  And  it 
has  ever  appeared  to  ine  a  peculiaily  amiable  thing  to  see  young  peo> 
pie  walking  in  the  ways  of  virtue  and  christian  piety,  having  their 
hearts  purified  and  sweetened  with  a  prineiple  of  divine  lov«^.  And  it 
has  appeared  a  thing  exceeding  beautiful,  and  what  would  be  mnch  to 
the  adorning  and  happiness  of  the  town,  if  the  young  people  could  be 
persuaded,  when  they  meet  together,  to  converse  as  christians,  and  a». 
the  children  of  God  ;  avoiding  impurity,  levity,  and  extravagance ;  keep^ 
in<^  strictly  to  the  rules  of  virtue,  and  conversing  together  of  the  things 
of  God,  and  Christ  and  heaven.  This  is  what  I  have  longed  for :  anid 
it  has  been  exceedingly  grievous  to  me,  when  I  have  heard  of  vice,  vani- 
ty and  disonler,  among  our  youth.  And  so  far  as  I  know  my  heart,  it 
was  from  hence  that  I  formerly  led  this  church  iS  some  measures,  for 
the  suppressing  of  vice  among  our  young  people,  which  gave  so  great 
offence,  and  by  which  I  became  so  obnoxious.  I  have  sought  the  good 
and  not  the  hurt  of  our  young  people.  I  have  desired  their  truest 
honour  and  happiness,  and  not  their  reproach  ;  knowing  that  true  vir- 
tue and  religion  tended,  not  only  to  the  glory  and  felicity  of  young 
people  in  another  world,  but  their  greatest  peace  and  prosperity,  and 
highest  dignity  and  honour  in  this  world,  and  above  all  things  to  sweet- 
en and  render  pleasant  and  delightful  even  the  days  of  youth. 

But  whether  I  have  k)ved  you  and  sought  your  good  more  or  le«^ 
yet  God  in  his  providence,  now  calling  me  to  part  with  you,  ooouvit- 
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tiog  your  Bouls  to  him  who  once  committed^the  pastoral  care  of  them 
to  me,  nothing  remains,  but  only  (as  I  am  now  taking  my  leave  of  you) 
earnestly  to  beseech  you,  fiom  love  to  yourselves,  if  you  have  none  to 
~me,  not  to  despise  and  forget  the  warnings  and  counsels  I  have  so  often 
given  you  ;  remembering  the  day  when  you  and  I  must  meet  again 
before  the  great  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ;  when  it  will  appear  whe- 
ther the  things  I  have  taught  you  were  true,  whether  the  counsels  I 
have  given  you  were  good,  and  whether  T  truly  sought  your  good,  and 
whetlier  you  have  well  improved  my  endeavours. 

I  have,  from  time  to  time,  earnestly  warned  you  against  frolicking 
(as  it  is  called,)  and  some  other  liberties  commonly  taken  by  young 
people  in  the  land.  Aud  whatever  some  may  say,  in  justification  of 
such  liberties  and  customs,  and  may  laugh  at  warnings  against  them, 
I  now  leave  you  my  parting  testimony  against  such  things ;  not 
doubting  but  God  will  approve  and  confirm  it,  in  that  day  when  we 
shall  meet  before  Him. 

y.  I  would  apply  myself  to  the  children  of  the  congregation,  the 
lambs  of  this  flock,  who  have  been  so  long  under  my  care. 

I  have  just  now  saiil,  that  I  have  had  a  peculiar  concern  for  the 
young  people :  and  in  so  saying,  I  did  not  intend  to  exclude  you. 
Tou  are  in  youth,  and  in  the  most  early  youth:  and  therefore  I 
have  been  sensible,  that  if  those  that  were  young  had  a  precious  op- 
portunity foi  their  souls^  good,  you  who  are  very  young  had,  in  many 
respects,  a  peculiarly  precious  opportunity.  And  accordingly  I  have 
not  neglected  you :  I  have  endeavoured  to  do  the  part  of  a  faithful 
shepherd,  in  feeding  the  lambs  af  well  as  the  sheep.  Christ  did  once 
commit  the  care  of  your  souls  to  me  as  your  minister ;  and  you 
know,  dear  children,  how  I  have  instructed  you,  and  warned  you  from 
time  to  time :  you  know  how  I  have  often  called  you  together  for  that 
end  :  and  some  of  you,  sometimes,  have  seemed  to  be  affected  with 
what  I  have  said  to  you.  '  But  I  am  afraid  it  has  had  no  saving 
efiect,  asto  many  of  you  ;  but  that  you  remain  still  in  an  unconverted 
condition,  without  any  real  saving  work  wrought  in  your  souls,  convin- 
cing you  thoroughly  of  your  sin  and  misery,  causing  you  to  see  the 
great  evil  of  sin,  and  to  mourn  for  it,  and  hate  it  above  all  things ;  and 
ffiving  you  a  sense  of  the  excellency  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  bring- 
ing you,  with  all  your  hearts,  to  cleave  to  Him  as  your  Saviour; 
weaning  your  hearts  from  the  world ;  and  causing  you  to  love  God 
above  all,  and  to  delight  in  holiness  more  than  in  all  the  pleasant 
things  of  thb  earth :  and  so  that  I  now  leave  you  in  a  miserable 
condition,  having  no  interest  in  Christ,  and  so  under  the  awful  dis- 
pleasure and  anger  of  Go<l,  and  in  danger  of  going  down  to  the  pit  of 
eternal  misery. 

But  now  I  must  bid  you  farewell :  I  must  leave  you  in  the  hands 
of  God.  I  can  do  no  more  for  you  than  to  pray  for  you.  Only 
I  desire  you  not  to  forget,  but  often  think  of  the  counsels  and 
warnings  I  have  given  you,  and  the  endeavours  I  have  used,  that 
jour  souls  might  be  saved  from  everlasting  destruction. 

Dear  children,  I  leave  you  in  an  evil  world,  that  is  full  of  snares 
and  temptations.  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  you.  Tbis 
the  Scnptnre  haa  tokl  na,  that  there  are  but  few  saved :    and  we 
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have  abundant  confirmation  of  it  from  what  we  see.  This  we  Me# 
that  children  die  as  well  as  others :  multitudes  die  before  they  grow 
up ;  and  of  those  that  grow  up,  comparatively  few  ever  give  good 
evidence  of  saving  conversion  to  Grod.  1  pray  God  to  pity  you*  and 
take  care  of  yoti,  and  provide  for  you  the  best  means  for  the  good  of 
your  souls ;  and  that  God  himself  would  undertake  for  you,  to  bfr 
your  heavenly  Father,  and  the  mighty  Redeemer  of  your  immortal 
souls.  Do  not  neglect  to  pray  for  yourselves :  take  heed  you  be  not  of 
the  number  of  those,  who  cast  off  fear,  and  restrain  prayer  before 
God.  Constantly  pray  to  God  in  secret ;  and  often  remember  that 
great  day,  when  you  must  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ, 
and  meet  your  minister  there,  who  has  so  often  counselled  and  warn- 
ed you. 

I  concliide  with  a  few  words  of  advice  to  all  in  general,  in  soma 
particulars,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  order  to  the  future  wel- 
fare and  prosperity  of  this  church  and  congregation. 

1.  One  thing  that  greatly  concerns  you,  as  you  would  be  an  happy 
people,  is  the  maintaining  of  family  order. 

We  have  had  great  disputes  how  the  church  ought  to  be  regulated  f 
and  indeed  the  subject  of  these  disputes  was  of  great  importance :  bul 
the  due  regulation  of  your  families  is  of  no  less,  and  in  some  re- 
spects, of  much  greater  importance.  Every  christian  family  ought  to 
be,  as  it  were,  a  little  church,  consecrated  to  Christ,  and  wholly  infla<- 
enccd  and  governed  by  his  rules.  And  family  education  and  order  are 
some  of  the  chief  of  the  means  of  grace.  If  these  fail,  all  other  means  aror 
like  to,  prove  ineffectiial.  If  these  are  duly  maintained,  all  the  meant 
of  grace  will  be  like  to  prosper  and  be  successful. 

Let  me  now,  therefore,  once  more,  before  1  finally  cease  to  speak  to 
this  congregation,  repeat  and  earnestly  press  the  counsel,  which  I  have 
often  urged  on  heads  of  families  here,  while  I  was  their  pastor,  to  great 
painfulness,  in  teaching,  warning  and  directing  their  children  ;  bring- 
ing them  up  in  the  ntirture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ;  beginning 
early,  where  there  is  yet  opportunity ;  and  maintaining  a  constant  dili- 
gence in  labours  of  this  kind:  remembering  that,  as  you  would  not 
have  all  your  instiuctions  and  counsels  ineffectual,  there  must  be  go- 
vernment an  well  as  instructions,  which  must  be  maintained  with  anr 
even  hand,  and  steady  resolution  ;  as  a  guard  to  the  religion  and  mo- 
rals of  the  family,  ami  the  support  of  its  fjood  order.  Take  hee<l  that 
it  be  not  with  any  of  you,  as  it  was  with  Eli  of  old,^  who  reproved  his 
children,  but  restrained  them  not ;  and  that  by  this  means  you  do  not 
briniT  the  like  curse  on  your  families,  as  he  did  on  his. 

And  let  chiitlren  obey  their  parents,  and  yield  to  their  instructions, 
and  submit  to  their  orders,  as  they  would  inherit  a  ble^^ing,  and  not  a 
cnr^e.  For  we  have  reason  to  thmk,  from  many  things  in  the  word  of 
God,  that  nothing  has  a  srreater  tendency  to  bring  a  curse  on  persons, 
in  this  world,  and  on  all  their  temporal  coiirerns,  than  an  undutiful, 
unsubmissive,  disorderly  behaviour  in  children  towards  their  parents. 

2.  As  you  would  seek  the  future  prosperity  of  this  society,  it  is  of 
vast  importance  that  you  should  avoid  cantenihn. 

A  contentious  people  will  be  a  miserable  people.  The  contention!, 
which  have  .been  among  you,  since  I  first  became  your  pastor,  have 
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been  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  I  have  laboured  under,  in  the  course 
of  my  ministry  :  not  only  tlie  contentions  you  have  had  uith  me,  but 
those  you  liave  had  one  with  another,  about  your  lands,  and  other  con- 
cerns :  because  L  knew  that  contention,  heat  of  spirit,  evil  speaking, 
'and  things  of  the  hke  nature,  were  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  did,  in  a  pecuhar  manner,  tend  to  drive  away  God*s 
spirit  from  a  people,  and  to  render  all  means  of  grace  ineHectuaL 
as  well  as  to  destroy  a  people's  outward  comfort  and  welfare. 

Let  me,  therefore,  earnesily  exhort  you,  as  you  would  seek  your 
own  future  good,  hcreat\cr  to  watch  against  a  contentious  spirit. 
If  you  tcould  see  good  dtiys,  seek  peace  and  ensue  it,  1  Pet.  iii. 
10,  11.  Let  the  contention,  which  has  lately  been  about  the  terms 
of  christian  communion,  as  it  has  been  tiio  greatest  of  your  con- 
tentions, so  be  the  last  of  them.  J  would,  now  I  am  preaching  my 
Farewell  Sermon,  say  to  you,  as  the  apostle  to  the  Corinthians,  2  Cor. 
xiii.  11,  Finally,  brethren,  faretrclL  Be  perfect:  he  of  one  mind. 
live  in  peace :  and  the  God  <flore  and  peace  shall  he  with  ytm. 

And  here  L  would  particularly  advise  those,  that  have  adhered  to  me 
in  the  late  controversy,  to  watch  over  their  spirits,  and  avoid  all  bitter- 
ness towards  others.  Your  temptations  arc,  in  some  res}Tccts,  the  great- 
est :  because  what  has  been  lately  done  is  grievous  to  you.  But,  how- 
ever wrong  you  may  think  others  have  done,  maintain,  with  great  dili- 
gence and  watchfulness,  a  christian  meekness  and  sedatenesd  of  spirit : 
and  labour,  in  this  respect,  to  excel  others  who  are  of  the  contrary  part  i 
and  this  will  be  the  best  victory  :  for  he  that  rules  his  spirit,  is  better  than 
he  that  takes  a  city.  Therefore  let  nothing  be  done  throQgh  strite  or  vain- 
glory :  indulge  no  revengeful  spirit  in  any  wi^c  ;  but  watch  and  pray 
against  it ;  and  by  all  means  in  your  power,  seek  the  prosperity  of  this 
town  :  and  never  think  vou  behave  yourselves  as  becomes  christians, 
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but  when  you  sincerely,  sensibly  and  fervently,  love  all  men,  of  whatever 
party  or  opinion,  and  whether  friendly  or  unkind,  just  or  injurious,  to 
you,  or  your  friends,  or  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ. 

3.  Another  thing,  that  vastly  concerns  the  future  prosperity  of  the 
town,  is,  that  you  should  watcli  against  the  encioachmcnts  of  Krror  ; 
and  particularly  Armimani&m,  and  doctrines  of  like  tendency. 

You  were  many  of  you.  as  I  well  remember,  nnicli  alarmed,  with  the 
apprehensicm  of  the  danger  of  the  prevailing  of  these  corrupt  princi" 
pies,  near  sixteen  years  ago.     But  the  danger  then  was  small,  in  com- 
parison of  what  appears  now  :  these  doctrines,  at  this  day.  are  much 
mote  prevalent,  than  they  were  then  :  the  pro«irc?ss  they  have  made  in 
the  land,  within  this  seven  years,  seem.-*  to  have  been  vastly  greater,  than 
at  any  time  in  the  like  space  before  :  and  they  are  still  prevailing,  and 
creeping  into  almost  all  parts  of  the  land,  threatening  the  utter  ruin  i  f 
the  credit  of  those  <loctrtnes,  which  are  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  gospel, 
and  the  interests  of  vital  piety.     And  I  have  of  late  perceived  some 
things  among  yourselves,  that  show  that  you  arc  far  from  being  out  of 
danger,  but  on  the  contrary  remarkably  exposed.     The  elder  peo- 
ple may  perhaps  think    themselves    sutiiciently  fortified  against   jii. 
fection :    but  it  is  fit  that  all  should  beware  of  self  confidence  and 
carnal   security,  and  should    remember   those   needful   warnings  of 
sacred  writ,  Be  not  high  minded  but  fear^  and  Ut  him  thai  mtoadit. 
Vol.  I.  82 
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take  heed  lest  he  fall.  But  let  the  case  of  the  elder  people  be  as  ^^ 
will,  the  rising  generations  ure  doubtless  greatly  cx|>osed.  Thcs« 
principles  are  exceedingly  taking  with  corrupt  nature,  and  are  what 
young  people,  at  least  such  as  have  not  their  hearts  established  with 
grace,  are  easily  led  away  with. 

And  if  these  principles  should  greatly  prevail  in  this  town,  as  tliey 
very  lately  have  done  in  another  large  town  I  could  name,  foriucrly 
gieatly  noted  for  religion,  and  so  for  a  long  time,  it  will  threaten  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  ruin  of  this  people,  in  the  present  and  future  vlq- 
ncrations.  Therefore  you  have  need  of  the  greatest  and  most  diligent 
care  and  watclifulnees  with  respect  to  this  matter. 

4.  Another  thing  which  1  would  advise  to,  that  you  may  hereafter 
be  a  prosperous  people,  is,  tliat  you  would  give  yourselves  much  to 
prayer. 

God  is  the  fountain  of  all  blessing  and  prosperity,  and  he  will  be 
sought  to  fur  his  blessing.  1  would  therefore  advise  you,  not  oidy  to 
be  constant  in  secret  and  family  prayer,  and  in  the  public  worship  of 
God  in  his  house,  but  also  often  to  assemble  yourselves  in  piivate  pray- 
ing societies.  I  would  advise  all  such,  as  are  grieved  for  the  afflictions 
of  Joseph,  and  sensibly  affected  with  the  calamities  of  this  town,  of 
whatever  opinion  they  be,  with  relation  to  the  subject  of  our  late  con- 
troversy, oflen  to  meet  together  for  prayer,  and  cry  to  God  for  liiiii  mer- 
cy to  themselves,  and  mercy  to  this  town,  and  mercy  to  Zion,  and  to 
the  people  of  God  in  general  through  the  world. 

5.  Tiie  last  article  of  advice,  1  would  give,  (which  doubtless  does 
greatly  concern  your  prosperity,)  is,  that  you  would  take  great  care 
with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  a  minister,  to  see  to  it  who  or  what 
manner  of  i>erson  he  is,  whom  you  settle :  and  jiarticularly  in  these 
two  resperts. 

(1.)  That  he  be  a  man  of  thoroughly  sound  principles,  in  the  scheme 
of  doctrine  which  he  maintains. 

This  you  will  stand  in  the  greatest  need  of,  especially  at  such  a  day 
of  corruption  as  this  is.  And,  in  order  to  obtain  such  an  one,  you  had 
need  to  exercise  extraordinary  care  and  prudence.  I  know  the  dan- 
ger. ]  know  the  manner  of  many  young  gentlemen  of  corrupt  prin- 
r.i|>lcs,  their  ways  of  conccalinir  themselves,  the  fair  specious  disguises 
they  are  wont  to  put  on.  by  wliich  they  deceive  others,  to  maintain  their 
own  credit, and  jrc't  tliemselvfs  into  others'  confidence  and  improvement, 
and  secure  and  osiahlisli  their  on  n  interest,  until  tliev  see  a  conveinent 
opportiwiity  to  begin,  mt)re  openly,  to  broach  ami  propagate  their  cor- 
rupt tOFJOtS. 

(2.)  J.ahourto  obtain  a  man,  who  has  an  established  character,,  as 
a  person  of  srrions  icliirion  and  fervfiil  piety. 

It  is  of  vast  importance  that  those,  who  are  settled  in  this  work,  should 
be  men  of  true  piety,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places;  but  more  especial- 
ly at  some  times  and  in  some  towns  and  churches.  And  this  present 
lime,  which  is  a  time  wheresn  reHgion  is  in  danger,  by  so  many  cornip- 
tions  in  doctrine  and  i)ractice,  is  in  a  peculiar  manner,  a  day  wherein 
such  ministers  are  necessary.  Nothing  else  but  sincere  piety  of  heart 
is  at  all  to  he  de[>ended  on,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  as  a  security  to  a 
young  man.just  coming  into  the  world,  from  the  prevailing  infection,  to 
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thoroughly  to  engage  him,  in  proper  and  successful  endeavours^  to  with- 
stand and  oppose  the  torrent  of  error  and  prejudice^  against  the  high, 
mysterious,  evangelical  doctrines  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
their  genuine  ejects  in  true  experimental  religion.  And  this  place 
is  a  place,  that  does..peculiarIy  need  such  a  minister,  for  reasons  obvi- 
ous to  all. 

If  you  should  happen  to  settle  a  minister,  who  knows  nothing,  truly, 
of  Christ,  and  the  way  ol'  salvation  by  him,  nothmg  experimentally  of 
the  nature  of  ?ital  religion  ;  alas,  how  will  you  be  exposed  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Here  is  need  of  one  in  this  place,  who  shall  be 
eminently  fit  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and  make  np  the  hedge,  and  who  shall 
be  as,the  chariots  of  Ifirael  and  the  horsemen  thereof.  You  need  one^ 
that  shall  stand  as  a  champion,  in  the  cause  of  truth  andgodliness. 

Having  briefly  mentioned  these  important  articles  of  advice,  nothing 
remains,  but  that  I  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  bid  you  all  farewell,  wish- 
iog  and  praying  for  your  prosperity.  I  would  now  commend  your  im- 
mortal souls  to  HIM,  who  formerly  committed  them  to  me  ;  expecting 
the  day,  when  I  must  meet  you  again  before  him,  who  is  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead.  I  desire  that  1  niay  never  forget  this  people,  who 
have  been  so  long  my  special  charge,  and  that  1  may  never  cease  fer- 
vently to  pray  for  your  prosperity.  May  God  bless  you  with  a  faithful 
pastor,  one  that  is  well  acquainted  with  his  mind  and  will,  thorough* 
ty  warning  sinners,  wisely  and  skilfully  searching  professois,  an^ 
conducting  you  in  the  way  to  eternal  blessedness.  May  you  have 
truly  a  burning  and  shining  light  set  up  in  this  candlestick;  and  may  you 
not  only  for  a  season*  but  during  his  life«  and  that  a  long  life,  be  wilHng 
to  rejoice  in  his  light. 

And  let  me  be  remembered,  in  the  prayers  of  all  God's  people,  that 
are  of  a  calm  spirit,  and  are  peaceable  and  faithful  in  Israel,  of  whatever 
opinion  they  may  be,  with  respect  to  terms  of  Church  Communion. 

And  let  us  all  remember,  and  never  forget,  our  future,  solemn  meeting, 
on  that  Greskt  day  of  the  Lord  ;  the  day  of  infallible  and  of  the  unalter- 
able sentence.     Axen. 


APPENDIX* 


A. 

(Fee  p.  10.) 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  names  of  any  of  the  children  of 
Richard  Edwards,  by  his  first  marriage,  except  the  eldest.  Among  those 
by  the  second  marriage  were  John,  Hannah,  and  Daniel. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Edwards,  the  youngest  son,  was  born  in  the  year 
J700.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1716,  the  same  year  with  his  nephew, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  and  was  his  classmate  and  roommate,  and  ailcrwards 
his  fellow-tutor  in  that  seminary.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  acquisi- 
tions as  a  scholar,  and  for  his  talents  as  an  instructor.  He  chose  the  law 
B8  his  profession,  and  early  rose  to  eminence.  In  17'2(i,  he  married  a 
Miss  Sarah  Hooker,  by  whom  he  had  five  children,  two  sons  and  three 
daughters;  all  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  except  Sarahs  who  married  Mr. 
George  Lord,  and  died  in  October,  1764,  as  did  her  husband  in  October 
1765,  leaving  one  son. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who 
died  at  New-Haven,  September  6,  17^5,  in  the  C3th  year  of  his  age,  and 
<was  there  buried,  is  taken  from  the  Sermon  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Dorr, 
Pastor  of  the  first  church  in  Hartford,  occasioned  by  his  death. 

•'  God  has  seen  fit  to  take  away  one,  who  for  many  yearn  has  been  an 
honour  and  an  ornament  to  this  church  and  congrt^gation  of  our  Lord  Jc- 
'suB  Christ,  and  a  great  blessing  to  it.  His  place  is  now  vacant  among  us, 
^d  we  shall  sec  his  face  no  more.  I  sliall  not  attempt  to  give  his  charac- 
ter at  large;  as  he  was  born  and  brought  up  among  you,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  in  this  place,  you  all  know  that  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  great  worth  and  usefulness.  Nature  had  furnished  him  with  dis- 
tinguished natural  powers.  He  had  a  liberal  education,  and  but  few 
among  us  ever  made  a  greater  proficiency  in  UHf^ful  learning,  than  he  did. 
He  was  early  called  to  public  improv(Muent,as  a  tutor  in  thp  rollego,  where 
his  name  is  remembered  with  honour  to  this  day.  Since  he  lelt  the  col- 
leffo,  he  has  generally  been  employed  in  im])ortant  stations,  in  the  service 
or  the  government,  and  in  all  has  so  conducted,  as  to  obtain  th(>  approba- 
tion of  the  public.  For  many  years,  ho  was  a  member  of  the  Council, 
Judge  of  Probate  for  the  District  of  Hartford,  and  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  Superior  Court.  In  all  these  important  trusts,  he  shone  with  honour. 
He  was  an  able  councillor,  an  upright  jndge,  and  a  faithful  miigi»trate ; 
a  terror  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  thi.'in  that  did  ivell.  in  all  the  puh- 
lir  HLifa  rs.  which  he  sustainod.  neither  his  ability  nor  integrity  has  ever 
been  impeached.    Ifwc  view  him  in  private  life,  his  character  was  very 
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amiable.  Prom  his  yduth  up,  he  hath  been  unblemished.  He  was  a  good 
neighbour,  a  kind  and  faithful  friend,  a  person  of  strict  truth  and  honesty, 
not  easily  carried  away  by  slight  impressions,  but  uniform,  steady  and  even, 
in  his  principles  and  conduct.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a  professor  of 
our  holy  religion;  and  you  are  all  witnesses,  that  he  was  a  devout  and 
constant  attendant  on  the  worship  and  ordinances  of  God,  and  exhibited 
in  his  life  and  conversation  an  excellent  pattern  of  uniform,  constant  and 
ateady,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  gospel.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  calm, 
composed,  and  resigned  to  God.  Death,  the  king  of  terrors,  was  no  terror 
to  him.  His  conscience  was  nnreproaching,andTic  received  the  final  sum- 
mons without  surprif^e,  relying  on  the  merits  of  a  glorious  Redeemer;  and 
through  him  expecting  a  triumphant  entrance  into  the  joys  of  his  Lord. 
While  he  lived,  he  bore  a  principal  part  in  all  public  affairs  among  us.  He 
was  a  ronl  friend  to  all  mankind,  to  this  town,  to  this  church  and  society  im 
particular,  and  constantly  sought  its  best  interests.  We  shall  feel  the  loss 
of  him,  wherever  we  turn  our  cyen;  especially  in  this  stormy  day,  when 
able  and  faithful  nion  are  so  much  needed.  The  Colony,  the  Council,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  will  feel  the  loss.  We  in  this  church  and  society,  es- 
pecially, must  sensibly  feel  the  stroke,  as  there  was  no  man.  on  whose  kind 
couuHcl  and  frieudly  advice,  we  could  more  safely  rely  than  his.  A  great 
and  ^nod  man  is  taken  away  from  us ;  and  he  has  been  taken  away  m  an 
evil  day,  a  day  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  God  grant,  that  a  double  portion 
of  his  excellent  spirit  may  rest  on  some  of  us,  and  that  this  heavy  breach 
may  be  isanctitied  to  us  all  for  good!  Oh,  let  us  follow  that  good  example, 
which  he  lias  lefl  us,  and  study  peace  as  he  did.  And  let  us  earnestly 
pray  the  g/c'st  Lord  of  the  Universe,  with  whom  is  the  residue  of  the  Spi- 
rit, that  he  would  raise  up  worthy  men  to  fill  bis  place,  in  the  government, 
and  among  ourselves." 


B. 

(See  p.  10.) 

I  have  betore  me,  while  writing,  a  closely  written  manuscript  of  ninety- 
6\x  pages,  foi>lscap  8vo.  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards  of  East- Windsor, 
and  eldest  son  of  Richard  Edwards,  Esquire,  headed,  "  Some  thincrs  writ- 
ten for  my  own  use  and  comtbrt,  ccmcerning  the  life,  and  death,  of  my  very 
dear  and  over  honoured  father,  Mr.  Richard  Edwards,  late  of  Hartford, 
who  died  April  20,  171R,  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  Ibrenoon,  being  the  ninlk 
day  of  his  sickness,  and  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  ho  being  then  very  near 
seventy  one  years  old.  having  been  born  in  May  1647." 

The  following  brief  abstract  of  this  account  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  those,  who  respect  thn  memory  of  departed  piety  and  worth;  especially, 
as  it  is  an  accurate  moral  picture  of  the  man,  who  moulded  the  character 
of  the  father  and  instructor  of  President  Edwards.  As  far  as  is  consis- 
tent with  brevity,  the  language  of  the  original  is  exactly  preserved. 

He  was  naturally,  of  a  strong  healthy  constitution,  well-formed  and 
comely,  and  of  uncommon  vigour,  activity,  and  nimbleness  of  body—charac- 
teristics, for  which  he  was  distinguished  until  the  close  of  life.  He  had  a 
clear  voice  and  ready  utterance,  and  expressed  himself  not  only  with  ease 
and  propriety,  but  with  uncommon  energy  and  effect.  He  was  naturally 
cheerful,  sprightly,  and  sweet-tempered,  of  a  ready  wit,  had  a  mind  well 
stored  with  knowledge,  particularly  the  knowledge  of  history  and  theolo- 
gy, and  in  conversation  was  uncommonly  pleasant  and  entertaining.     He 
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was*  sober  and  coni^idcrate,  a  man  of  great  courage,  resolution  and  perse- 
verance; had  a  clear  and  stron^r  uuderBtanding,  at<;ound  judgnientf  and  a 
quick,  sharp  insiglit  into  men  and  things;  and  was  capable  ot'  uhno:>t  any 
kind  of  bnsinetss.  He  was  in  the  full  sense  of  the  phrase  a  man  of  businenty 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom  and  forecast ;  had  uncommon  prudence  and 
discretion  in  the  management  of  his  own  affairs,  and  wag  exleoaivcly  coii- 
sultcd  in  matters  of  weight  and  difliculty,  by  others. 

Thouerh  natively  quick  and  warm  when  provoked  or  atlVonted,  he  had 
acquired  the  self-government,  which  became  him  as  a  man  and  a  ciiristian; 
though  firm  and  inflexible  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  was  yet  easy  to 
be  intreated.  He  was  candid  and  charitable  in  his  eslimute  of  the  conduct 
of  others,  kind  and  affectionate  in  his  feelings,  liberal  and  generous  in  the 
use  of  his  property,  obliging  in  his  disposition,  willing  to  devote  his  time 
and  services  to  the  good  of  his  fellow-men,  readily  forgiving  injuries  on 
the  slightest  acknowledgment,  but  yielding  nothing  to  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  spirit.  He  wats  unif4)rmily  courteous^  afTable,  and  easy  of  access; 
free  and  familiar  with  his  children  and  servants,  and  with  the  poorest  and 
humblest  of  his  neighbours;  and  at  the  same  time  tender-hearted  and 
compassionate,  easily  melting  into  tears,  while  wilut^ssing  either  examples 
uf  kindness  and  generosity,  or  scenes  of  aflliction  and  sorcow,  and  doing 
what  lay  in  hi^  power  to  relieve  the  wants  and  distresses  of  others.  He 
had  a  manly  ingenous  spirit,  was  accustomed  to  deal  very  faithfully  and 
thoroughly  with  his  fellow  men  about  their  faults  and  miscarriages,  and  did 
uot  fear,  on  any  proper  occasion,  to  tell  any  man  pluiidy  what  he  sa^v  amiss 
in  his  conduct. 

He  was  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  never  disappointing  those  who 
trusted  in  him ;  and  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for  any  honest  man^  however 
humble  his  circumstances,  in  a  just  cause,  especially  if  he  was  op- 
pressed and  unable  to  defend  himself,  to  secure  his  friendship.  ''  Such 
confidence,"  says  the  writer,  '*  have  I  in  my  fatfier's  faithfulness,  that, 
under  God,  I  could  venture  my  estate,  my  good  name,  and  even  my  life, 
in  the  hands  of.  such  a  friend.  In  all  his  dealings  with  his  fellow-men  he 
was  eminently  just,  honest,  and  upright.  Though  his  business  was  very 
extensive  and  continued  through  a  long  life,  and  though  I  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  knowing  his  concerns,  I  never  knew  him  attempt  to  wrong 
any  indiviaual,  or  do  any  thing,  which  discovered  the  least  shadow  of  de- 
ceit or  dishonesty.  On  the  contrary,  he  abhorred  all  base  underhand  man- 
agement, scorned  and  hated  all  that  was  little,  unfair  and  unworthy,  and 
in  freedom  from  dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  and  any  design  to  do  wrong, 
was  among  those  who  excel." 

In  all  the  various  relations  of  his  life,  his  character  was  truly  estimable. 
He  was  hospitable  and  courteous  to  strangers,  and  charitable  to  the  poor, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  to  plead  the  cause  of 
the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  and  to  help  those,  who  wanted  both  friends 
and  money  to  help  themselves.  He  was  an  aflectionate,  tender,  careful 
husband,  one  of  the  best  of  fathers  to  his  children,  a  just  and  kind  master, 
<?stccined  and  beloved  by  his  neighbours,  a  good  and  punctual  paymaster, 
and  of  a  credit  always  unimpeached.  He  was  not  only  faithful,  in  mana- 
ging the  concerns  of  others ;  but  equitable,  in  his  demands  for  servicee 
rendered,  oflen  indeed  rendering  them  for  nothing ;  just  and  moderate  in 
his  profits,  gentle  and  accommodating  towards  his  debtors,  ofVen  bearing 
with  them,  year  afler  year,  if  they  were  poor  and  honest.  He,  was  also 
merciful  to  his  beast. 

He  had  an  excellent  spirit  of  government— having  wisdom  to  govern 
not  only  himself,  but  others- -so  that  he  was  both  feared,  and  loved,  by  liis 
children,  and  servants,  and  all  who  were  imder  his  ct^ntrol.  '*  1  cannot  ssr 
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that  he  discovered  no  infirmities,  but  they  were  much  outweigbod  By  his 
virtues." 

In  the  exif?tcnce  and  constant  presence  of  Gwl,  ho  appeared  not  only  to 
believe,  but  to  doli^ht.  The  fear  of  God  .seemed  habitually  before  hu 
eyes,  so  that  nothing  probably  would  have  tempted  him  to  do  that,  whicb 
he  really  thought  would  offend  liini.  Twice  every  day,  ho  worahipped 
God  in  his  house,  by  rradinrr  the  Scriptur^^s  and  prayer.  Other  reltgioua 
books  were  road  in  thoir  s:^uson  in  the  family,  and  that  to  an  extent  rarely 
surpassed.  His  convers'itiDn  wi^l),and  his  letters  to, his  childroD  were  full  of 
relii^ious  instruction.  IK*  laid  gfreat  stress  on  the  promises  of  God  to  the 
ricfhteous.  and  hin  thr^*aloiiiu:rs  to  the  wicked;  fully  expecting  and  look* 
ing  for  the  nciToinplisImiont  uf  both.  He  habitually  and  attentively  ob- 
served the  disj)':usatioP2!  of  Providence ;  ever  acknowledging  with  thank- 
fulness his  goodness  to  him  und  his;  nnd  regarding  every  affliction  as  an 
imt:iediate  chusti'««.'m»'iil  iroin  G-ul,  so  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  rod 
and  iiim  that  appointed  it.  Raroly  do'^  any  christian  express  soaolemniz- 
ing  and  heart -afff^ct in •;  a  s- iiso.  of  the  great  and  awful  dispensations  of 
Providence,  towards  iiidivi-.liiols,  or  towards  the  world  at  large. 

^*  He  hated  vie?  and  wickedness,  winireverhe  saw  it,  and  abhorred  to  jus- 
tify or  make  light  of  sin,  whether  committed  by  strangers,  or  by  his  own 
near  relatives:  always  discovering  in  this  respect  a  just,  conscientious,  im- 
partial spirit,  and  appearing  to  frown  npun  it  even  more  in  his  children,  than 
m  others. 

"  In  prayer,  lie  seemed  to  draw  very  near  to  God,  with  peculiar  solemnity 
and  revcrencr,  with  exalted  views  of  his  greatness  and  goodness,  and  with 
a  supreme  regard  to  his  glory.  He  apptmred  to  cheri^^h  an  admiring  sense 
of  the  wisdom,  the  power  and  the  goodness,  of  God,  in  contemplatmg  tbe 
works  of  creation  and  providence,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace  as  unfolded 
in  the  work  of  redomplion.  The  truth  of  God,  he  studied  and  understood, 
as  well  a-  l()vc<l  and  obeyed. 

"  Few  m<jii  administer  -'.•hristian  admonition  and  rcoroof,  with  so  much 
faithfnlni»ss,  discTo.ion  nnd  stdrmnity,  or  with  so  much  success;  and  few 
receive  it  with  moro  iiumility,  meekness  and  self-application.  His  feelings 
An  religious  subjocts  worn  at  onc4  strong  and  tender:  oflen  discovering 
th;;m«':]vr'H  at  public  worship,  in  family  prayer, and  in  religious  reading  and 
conversation. 

'"  Ho  rook  pL'Culiiir  care,  that  his  family  sanctified  the  Sabbath,  and  ap 
pearod  himself  conscientiously  to  keep  it  holy.  On  the  morning  of  every 
saLToni-'ntal  Sabbath,  he  regularly  spent  a  long  time  alone,  in  religious  re- 
tirement. He  was  abundant,  in  hi:>!  religious  instructions  and  admonitions 
to  his  family ,  on  every  proper  occasion,  and  regularly  every  Sabbath  after- 
noon in  enforcinnf  tlie  sermons  of  th*?  dav,  and  the  instructions  of  the  book 
which  was  then  read.  "  From  my  own  observntion  of  other  religious  fa- 
milies, with  which  I  have  been  familiarly  acqiiaintcd,  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  few  children,  even  of  christian  parents,  are  as  nnich  counselled 
and  instructed.**  He  loved  and  honourca  the  faithful  ministers  of  Christ, 
for  their  work's  sake;  and  was  a  sincere  and  hearty  friend  to  his  own  min- 
ister ;*  actively  and  zealously  exciting  oth<?rs  to  help  and  befriend  him,  and 
resolutely  and  successfully  opposing  and  bearing  down  those,  who  arrayed 
themselves  against  him. 


*Thc  Rev.  Timothy  Woodhridjrc.  This  £rontlcman  waa  the  minister  of  Hart- 
ford from  16B5  to  173^2:  ho  was  Itis^hly  roRpectcd  for  his  talents  and  wortb. 
An  intorcstinir  Mketch  of  hi^virharacter  is  given  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards, 
it)  hifl  Election  Sermon,  preached  in  173^2. 
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*'  In  his  religion,  he  was  far  from  being  ostentatious ;  and  the  applause 
of  men  he  regarded  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  that  testimony  of  a 
srood  conscience,  which  would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  heart-searching 
God,  for  the  sincerity  and  uprightness  of  liis  conduct.  He  appeared  to  love 
the  real  disciples  of  Christ,  for  their  piety ;  disregarding  the  distinctions  of 
«ect  and  party,  and  receiving  all  his  brethren,  who  were  received  by  Christ. 

Though  possessed  of  property,  lie  realized,  in  an  unusual  dt^grcc,  the 
vanity  of  worldly  good,  and  placed  but  a  sUght  de]K'ndence  on  riches,  ho- 
nours, or  pleasures,  as  the  means  of  permanent  happiness.  *'  Surely,"  says 
his  son,  **  this  world  was  not  my  father's  ^od ;  his  chief  good  was  some- 
thing better  and  nobler,  than  this  present  kfe  can  afford."  He  appeared 
habitually  sensible  of  the  frailty  of  his  nature,  and  of  the  nearness  of  his 
own  death,  oflen  conversing  on  death  and  the  judgment,  in  a  truly  devout 
and  edifying  manner,  and  frequently  observing,  near  the  close  of  life,  **  I 
carry  my  life  in  my  hand  every  day ;  I  am  daily  looking  and  waiting,  until 
my  change  come."  Few  cliristians,  indeed,  seem  more  conversant  with 
their  own  death,  more  careful  to  prepare  for  it,  or  more  ready  to  meet  it. 

Ib  the  government  of  God,  he  seemed  habitually  to  rejoice.  His  sense 
ef  the  evilof  sin  was  peculiarly  deep;  he  was  patient  and  submissive  un- 
der sufierinfiTs,  was  willing  to  suffer  for  Christ's  sake,  and  was  free  from 
the  fear  of  death.  He  appeared  to  be  truly  liumblcd  under  a  sense  of  his 
own  sins,  to  mourn  over  em,  and  to  wage  a  constant  warfare  against  it,  to 
love  the  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel,  to  cherish  a  sacred  repaid 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  interests  of  religion,  and  to  entertain  exalted 
views  of  the  character  and  glory  of  Christ.  ^'  Though  he  never,"  says  his 
fion,  '^  gave  me  an  account  of  his  conversion  at  large ;  yet  on  various  occa- 
sions, in  conversation,  he  has  alluded  to  the  great  change  then  wrought  in 
his  views  and  affections,  with  regard  to  temporal  and  spiritual  objects,  par- 
ticularly to  worldly  good,  the  warfare  with  sin,  the  hope  of  reconciliation 
to  God,  and  a  title  to  eternal  life."  He  appeared  eminently  to  trust  in 
God,  to  cherish  a  deep  sense  of  his  dependence,  and  to  lead  a  life  of  faith. 
^'  Though  I  have  now  been  in  the  ministry,*'  he  adds,  *'  nearly  four  and 
twenty  years,  and,  during  that  period,  have  oflen  had  much  private  conver- 
sation with  many  of  the  truly  pious,  I  do  not  rexncmber  tliat  I  have  met 
with  any,  who  seemed  more  truly  to  lead  such  a  life,  than  my  dear  father ; 
and  to  such  a  life  he  habitually  advised  and  directed  his  children,  both  m 
his  conversation  and  in  his  letters.  Writing  to  me  on  an  important  sub- 
ject, he  says, — *•  I  leave  you,  in  this,  and  all  your  affairs,  to  the  direction 

*  and  guidance  of  the  Fountain  of  wisdom  and  goodnrsf:,  who,  T  duubt  not, 
"  will  guide  you  into  the  best  and  safest  course,  if  you  trust  in  him,  aitd  by 
'  faith  commit  your  ways  to  him.     Make  the  glory  of  God  your  main  end, 

*  and  depend  on  him  by  a  lively  fuith  in  his  promise ;  fur  He  is  faitliful  who 
'  hath  promised,  that  they  who  wait  on  him  r^hall  not  want  any  good  thing — 

*  that  13,  any  that  is  really  good  for  lhc?m.' In  a  letter  addressed  to  mo, 

when  I  was  with  the  army  at  Albany.*  then  on  un  expedition  to  Canada, 
lie  thus  writes — '  I  have  nothing  new  to  write  to  you,  but  merely  to  revive 

*  what  I  have  said  formerly,  that,  since  (lod,  in  his  ull-wise  providence,  has 
'  called  you  to  this  present i*ervice,  you  put  your  whole  trust  in  /n"m,  to 

*  carry  you  through  it,  who  never  fails  any  who  put  their  trust  in  him. 

*  Yon  may  expect  to  meet  with  difficulties,  but  t^till  God  is  oll-tsuflicienl — 

*  the  same  God  in  all  places,  and  in  all  conditions; — therefore  commit 
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''  yourself  wholly  to  his  merciful  providence,  who  is  a  faithful  God  to  all 

*  his  people,  in  all  their  ways.  So  I  leave  you  to  the  blessing,  guidance, 
^  and  keeping,  of  a  gracious  and  faithful  God  and  Father.' — I  have  cause 
to  say,  ^'  nioseiud  be  God,  that  once  1  had  a  father,  thus  disposed  to  coun- 
sel his  children !" 

In  all  affairs  of  weight  and  difHculty,  he  appeared,  in  an  unusual  degree, 
to  commit  himself  to  (vod,  to  wait  on  him  for  direction  and  for  help,  to 
leave  the  event  in  his  hands,  and  then  to  be  at  peace.  **  He  has  some- 
times told  me,*'  says  his  soii,^^  that,  when  his  mind  has  been  much  agita- 
ted, in  consequence  of  some  great  trouble  and  perplexity,  in  which  he  could 
see  no  means  of  help  or  relief,  so  that  he  could  get  no  restfor  a  great  part  of 
the  night,  it  has  been  his  customary  course,  to  cast  it  entirely  on  God, and 
leave  it  in  iiis  hands ;  and  then,  said  he,  I  can  at  once  go  to  sleep.*' 

'*  God  was  his  great  refuge  in  times  of  trouble,  and  I  have  good  reason  to 
beliove  that  the  declaration  in  Deut.  xxxnu2'Tl ^The Eternal  Gwi  is  thy  refuge^ 
and  underneath  thee  are  the  everlasting  aruia — might  be  applied  to  him  with 
truth.  In  the  time  of  health,  he  trupted  in  God,  and  strongly  relied  on  hii 
providential  care  and  goodness,  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family. 
This  was  peculiarly  observable  in  seasons  of  afHiction  and  distress.  In 
sickness,  he  stayed  himself  on  God,  and  looked  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ) 
to  carry  him  safely  through,  however  it  might  issue.  In  the  very  dread* 
ful  mortality  in  Hartlbrd,  about  seven  years  since,*  when  great  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  died,  he  was  dapgerously  sick  of  tlie  distemper;  and 
when  the  crisis  was  passed,  he  gave  us  the  following  account  of  bis  reflex- 
ions during  the  first  night  of  his  sickness :  ^  When  I  was  first  taken  ill,  I 
'  concluded  that  I  had  the  prevailing  fever,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with 
'  the  belief  that  I  should  die  of  it.  During  the  former  part  of  the  night,  I 
■  felt  considerable  uneasiness  and  anxietv  respecting  it,  but  in  the  latter 
*•  part  of  it,  the  disquiet  of  my  mind  passed  away,  and  I  was  willing  to  leave 
'  myself  with  God.     I  foimd  myself  not  so  much  concerned  about  the  issue 

*  of  my  sickness :  but  thought  1  was  satisfied,  that  it  should  be  as  he  plcas- 

*  ed.' — This,  during  his  whole  sickness,  gave  him  inward  peace  and  rest  in 
God,  and  conifortably  freed  him  from  the  terrors  of  death." 

*'  The  language  of  his  last  Will,  written  near  the  close  of  life,  strongly 
exhibits  the  good  man,  who  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  and  whose  hope  the  Lord 
is: — *  I,  Richard   Edwards  of  Hartford,  being  weak  in  body,  yet,  through 

*  God's  goodness,  my  understanding  and  memory  remaining  good,  being 

*  sensible  of  my  own  mortality,  and  not  knowing  how  suddenly  the  Lord 

*  jnay  put  a  period  to  this  short  life,  do  therefore  make  this  my  last  will  and 

*  testament.     And  first,  I  commit  my  soul  into  the  bosom  of  my  most  mer- 
'  ciful  God  and  Father,  and  evor  blessed  Redeemer,  Jesus  Christ,  hoping 

*  for  eternal  life  and  salvation  througli  the  merit.-',  mediation  and  interces- 

*  sion  of  my  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  and  my  body  to  the  earth,  to 

*  be  buried,  nothing  doubting  but  tiiat  it  shall  be  raised  again,  and  reunited 

*  to  my  soul,  by  the  mighty  power  of  (iod,  at  the  last  day,  and  so  rest  in 

*  hopes  of  a  gh>rious  resurrection,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.' 

*•  The  piety  and  evangelical  exrt'llence,  which  had  characterized  his 
life,  were  even  more  conspicuous  in  his  last  sickness,  and  at  his  death. — 
Towards  one  whom  he  regarded  as  iiaving  gn^atly  injured  him,  he  expres- 
sed feelings  of  kiuc^ucss  and  good-will;  and  while  ho  declared,  that  in  the 
review  of  his  conduct  towards  him,  he  had  peace  of  conscience,  that  he 
could  safely  die  upon  wliat  he  had  done  in  it,  and  that  under  the  approach 
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of  death,  he  felt  no  trouble  lying  upon  his  mind,  with  reference  to  it,  yet 
he  declared  he  could  truly  say,  he  heartily  wished  him  the  hetit  good.  He 
took  great  care  that  no  wrong  should  he  done  through  mistake,  with  re- 
spect to  what  had  been  due,  or  was  still  due  to  him  from  others.  To  one 
ef  his  neighbours,  who  carne  and,  whispering  in  his  car,  asked  his  forgive- 
ness, he  readily  and  promptly  replied,  '*  I  furgive  you,  I  forgi\f  yoii."  and 
thisi  so  kindly  and  heartily,  that  the  man  was  melted  into  tears,  lie  re- 
peatedly charged  his  children,  on  no  consideratit-n,  to  take  advantage  of 
the  law  against  any,  who  had  mortgaged  their  lands  or  estates  to  him,  and 
whose  mortgages  were  out  and  their  debts  unpaid. 

"  When  his  children  came  around  his?  bed,  weeping  at  the  apprehension 
of  his  approaching  death,  and  their  incalculable  loss^he  said  to  them, ^  This 

*  time  I  have  long  expected,  this  scene  I  have  looked  for,  and  now  it  is 
'  come.'  As  some  of  us.  Who  lived  at  a  distance,  came  into  his  sick  cham- 
ber for  the  first  time,  he  said,  *  I  can  but  look  upon  you,  my  children.  1 
< can't  speak  to  you;  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say,  but  I  can't  say  it ;  God 

*  now  denies  me  that  liberty.'  When  I  first  saw  him,  (April  16th,)  he  ex- 
pressed a  hope,  that  he  should  meet  me  with  joy,  at  the  right  hand  of 
Christ,  in  the  great  day.  Something  being  said  to  him,  with  reference  to 
death,  he  replied, '  Death,  indeed,  is  terrible  to  nature,  but  I  hope  God  will 

*  strengthen  roe,  and  carry  me  through  it,  and  help  me  to  submit  to  his 

*  will ;  1  lie  at  th^  feet  of  God.' — While  he  was  praying  to  God  by  himself, 
he  was  overheard  to  say^ — *  Lord,  I  come  to  thee  with  my  naked  soul ;  I 

*  desire  to  bow  under  thy  chastising  hand,  and  hope  it  is  a  good  chastise- 
*ment.'  As  we  sat  weeping  by  his  bed-side,  April  16th,  he  said  to  us, — 
'  Come,  children,  moderate  your  grief,  for  such  thin&rs  must  be,  and  the 

*  will  of  God  is  best ;  I  freely  submit  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  whether  in 

*  life  or  death,  to  do  with  me  as  he  pleases.' — He  said  to  me,  on  the  17th, 
— *  Though  1  seem  to  be  better  to-day,  yet  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
'  sickness  will  be  my  last;  and  I  am  very  willing  that  the  will  of  God 

*  should  be  done  :' — And  on  the  following  day,—'  I  have  been  of  the  opi- 

*  nion,  all  along,  that  this  sickness  will  be  my  death,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen 
'  cause  to  alter  my  mind,  I  am  very  willing  that  God's  will  should  be  done^ 

*  I  am  not  at  all  anxious  about  it ;  I  rely  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  I  have 

*  chosen  him  for  my  Saviour  and  mighty  Redeemer.' — On  my  observing, 
•This  must  be  a  great  support,  Sir,  to  your  mind  ;' — he  replied, — *•  It  is  so.' 
As  I  was  sitting  by  bim,  on  the  17th,  I  heard  hhn  say, — '•  O  my  poor,  frail. 

*  mortal  body,  methinks,  sometimes,  I  could  be  glad  to  slip  away  ^omthee !' 
In  the  midst  of  most  severe  pain,  he  expressed  himself  very  desirous,  that 
God  would  enable  him  to  bear  his  afflicting  hand,  and  quietly  submit  tohitf 
will,  even  to  the  end,  and  that  he  might  not,  at  any  time,  by  impatience,  be 
left  to  sin  against  him,  and  for  this  he  desired  our  prayers,  that  God  would, 
in  this  respect,  strengthen  him  more  and  more ;  and  in  a  very  humble  man- 
ner, when  be  had  scarce  strength  to  speak,  he  thus,  in  a  short  ejaculation, 
prayed  to  God,  'O  Lord,  increase  thy  grace,  aud  strengthen  thy  servant's 
'  faith !' — During  his  whole  sickness^  he  appeared  to  be  almost  always 
praying  to  God ;  far  more  so  than  is  commonly  witnessed  on  the  death-bed 
of  the  christian. 

He  solemnly  exhorted  and  charged  his  son  John,  to  carry  on  the  worship 
of  God  in  his  family,  after  his  death.  To  one  of  his  daughters,  he  said,  a.j 
■he  stood  weeping  over  him,  ''  I  must  say  to  you,  as  Mr.  Whiting  said  to 
his  daughter  Sybil,  Through  wet  and  dry,  through  thick  and  thin,  keip 
steady  for  that  port."  On  the  1  Bth,  as  his  good  friend  Mr.  Austin,  and  my- 
self, sat  by  him,  and  we  observed  him  troubled  with  hiccoughs,  one  of  us 
remarked,  that  the  hiccoughs  were  very  distressing,  and  he  replied,  **  God 
must  take  his  own  way,  and  use  his  own  means,  and  I  desire  to  submit  \n 
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his  holy  will,  and  hopo  I  can  do  it  freely."  lie  expressed  to  mc  his  coiivif ' 
tion,  that  it  was  better  fur  him  to  depart  and  be  with  Christ,  than  to  con^ 
tinue  with  his  family.  On  my  remuidingr  him,  that  be  had  many  friends, 
he  replied, — ^*  I  know  that  I  have  many  friends,  but  there  is  one  friend 
that  is  better  than  all ;"  and  when  one  of  iis  spoke  of  making  his  bed  easy, 
he  replied, — **  The  favour  of  Josns  Christ  will  make  my  bed  easy;  the  bo- 
som^  ot* Jesus  Christ  is  the  beet  rcstinjf-place,  for  a  man  in  my  condition," — 
To  one  of  my  sisters,  ho  said,  '*  Weep  for  yourself,  my  child,  as  I  have 
Wept  for  myself,!  have  laid  hold  upon  the  Ruck  of  ages,  I  hope  my  anchor 
is  within  the  veil:" — and  to  another,  as  she  observed  him  in  very  great 
pain, — **  The  passoj^e  may  prove  rough,  but  the  shore  is  safe,  and  the  bot- 
tom will  bear  me." — In  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine,  he  said,—'*  I  trust  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  liave  ventured  my  soul  upon  him  for  eternity,  and  I 
desire  to  do  so  more  and  more." — On  the  night  of  the  lUth,  when  his  dis' 
temper  was  most  violent,  he  expressed  his  full  conviction,  that  he  had  cho- 
sen God  tor  his  portion,  and  that  he  would  grant  him  a  favourable  issue. 

lie  expressed  high  and  honourable  thoughts  of  God  in  the  midst  of  his 
greatest  distress.  On  Wednesday,  observm?  his  uncommon  patience  and 
resignation  under  extreme  suffering,  I  was  led  to  remark,  that  to  submit 
quietly  and  patiently  to  the  will  of  God,  when  sorely  afflicted  by  him,  wa* 
one  of  the  hardest  lessons  a  christian  had  to  learn.  His  re])ly  was  striking 
and  affecting  ; — *  Alas !  there  is  no  room,  nor  cause  to  complain  of  God, 
^for  he  is  infinitely  good,  yea  goodness  itself,  and  the  foMntain  of  it.     I 

*  should  be  very  ungrateful  indeed,  if  I  should  complain  of  him  who  has 
'  been  so  good  to  me  all  my  days.' 

^'  On  Saturday,  the  1 9th  of  April,  and  the  last  day  but  one  of  his  life. 
\vhen  he  lay  rattling  in  his  throat,  much  oppressed  for  want  of  breath,  and 
in  great  pam,  so  that  he  seemed  to  me  to  be  in  the  very  pangs  and  affonic!* 
of  death,  he  expressed  some  fear  that  he  might  lie  lonff  in  that  condition, 
and  so  endure  great  pain  and  misery  before  he  died,  and  therefore  seemed 
to  desire  that  God  would  mercifully  shorten  the  thne  of  his  sufferings,  by 
taking  him  quickly  out  of  the  world.     Mrs.  Talcot  said  to  him,  *  But  yon 

*  arc  willing  to  wait  God's  time  :' — to  which  he  replied, — "^  O  yes,  O  yes.' 
At  a  time  when  ho  ajiprarcd  to  be  fast  sinking,  Major  Talcot  informed  him* 
that  ho  was  ready  to  think  death  was  upon  him,  he  was  so  very  low,  and  I 
added, — '  I  lioi)«*  that  God  will  never  leave  vou  nor  forsake  vou  :' — with 
great  readiness,  and  with  an  air  of  much  inward  satisfaction,  he  replied,^ 
'  I  don't  fear  it,  I  don't  fear  it,' — When  he  was  hardly  able  to  speak,  ho 
told  ni'.'.  in  answer  to  a  question,  that — *  his  hope  of  eternal  life*  through 

*  the  intinite  mL-rcy  of  d'od  in  Jesus  Christ,  was  still  firm;  that  he  trusted 

*  all  would  he  well  wiiii  him  in  a  short  time,  and  that  then  he  should  think 

*  of  his  j)p«sent  attiictions  and  sufferings  with  pleasure.' — In  the  former  part 
of  th(»  jiight,  he  told  us  that  he  was  comforted  with  the  hope  of  going  to 
hoavrn.     (Jn  my  asking  him,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  recover,  he  replied  : — 

*  To  recover.  No :  1  am  l)etter  ns  1  am,  1  have  no  desire  to  go  back,  I  have 
left  mysi'lf  with  CJikI.' — In  th'j  l^ttf-r  part  oftho  night,  having  lain  down 
for  a  little  sleep,  I  was  called  up,  ns  ho  appoare<l  to  be  dying.  1  asked  hira 
if  his  hope  of  snlvation  continued,  he  said — ^*  Yes.' — I  asked  him  whether 
he  still  had  good  tlnMights  oV  Gud,  aud  he  replied — ^^  Yea,  Yes.' — In  the 
moniing  (»f  iho  Sahhath,  a  !*mv  hours  before  his  death,  I  went  to  him  and 
told  him  I  woidd  make  on-  move  prayer  with  him,  if  he  thought  he  could 
attend :  he  was  (mly  able  to  s.iy — '  Yes,' — and  at  the  same  time  nodded  his 
head  ;  and,  when  it  w^as  conrluded,  ^ave  nie  the  same  sign,  that  he  had 
been  abh*  to  understand  and  unite  witTi  me.  In  the  prayer,  I  spoke  of  him 
as  dying ;  and  expressing  my  hope  to  him  afterwards,  that  he  was  going  to 
keep  sabbath  with  saints  and  angels  in  heaven,  and  enquiring  whether  he 
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iiad  that  hope  to  sustain  him,  he  gave  nic  the  customary  sign  that  such  was 
the  tact. — 

"  In  this  manner  he  lived  and  died,  glorifying  God  both  in  his  life  and  in 
his  death,  and  leaving  behind  him  that  good  name,  which  is  better  than  pre- 
eious  ointment." 


C. 

(Seep.  11.) 

The  Rev.  John  Warham,  originally  one  of  the  ministers  of  Exeter  in 
England,  had  four  children,  all  daughters.  He  died,  April  1, 1679.  *'Ha 
was  distinguished  for  piety  and  the  strictest  morals ;  yet,  at  times,  was  sub- 
ject to  great  gloominess  and  religious  melancholy.  Such  were  his  doubti* 
and  fears,  at  some  times,  that  when  he  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to 
his  brethren,  he  did  not  participate  with  them,  fearing  that  the  seals  of  the 
covenant  did  not  belong  to  him.  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  minister  in  New 
England  who  used  ^otesm  preaching  ;  yet  he  was  appluuded  by  his  hear- 
ers, as  one  of  the  niost  animated  and  energetic  preachers  of  the  day.  Ho 
was  considered  as  one  of  the  principal  fathers  and  pillars  of  the  churches  of 
Connecticut."— 2Vwm6ti//'#  Hist,  Conn.  L  467. 


D. 

(Seep.  11.) 

Mrs.  Mather  had  three  children  by  her  first  husband,  Eunice,  Warham 
and  Eliakim.  Eunice  married  Rev.  John  Williams  of  Deerfield,  who,  with 
his  son,  (then  a  child,  aflerwards  the  Rev.  Stephen  Williams,  D.  D.  ef 
Long  Meadow,)  was  carried  into  captivity,  by  the  Indians,  in  1704. 


(Seep.  11.) 

The  following  are  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stoddard  : 

I.  Mary,  bom  Jan.   9,   1671;  married  Rev.  Stephen  Mix  of  Weatlicrs- 

field.     They  had  six  children ;  Mary,  Rebeckah,  Christian,  Esther, 
and  Elisha. 

II.  Esther,  bom  1672;  married  Rev.  Timothy  Edwards.     For  an  account 

^ their children^see  Appendix^  G. 
in.  Samuel,  died  in  infancy. 

IV.  Anthony,  died  in  infancy. 

V.  Aaron,  died  in  infancy. 

VL  Christian,  born  Aug.  22,  1676;  married  Rev.  William  Wiiriams  oi 
Hatfield.  They  had  four  children:  I.  Solomon,  2.  Israel,  3.  Eliza- 
beth, 4.  Dorothy. 

VII.  Anthony,  born  Aug.  9, 1678 ;  A.  B.  of  Harvard,  1697 ;  the  minister 
of  Woodbury  in  Connecticut;  died  Sept.  6.  1760. 

VIIL  Sarah,  born  April  1, 1680;  married  Rev.  Samuel  Whitman  of  Far- 
mington,  Connecticut.  They  had  five  children  :  1.  Sarah,  who  mar- 
ried Rev.  John  Trumbull  of  Westbury,  and  wa«  the  mother  of  tho 
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Hon.  John  Trumbull,  the  poet :  2.  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rev.  Thomtt 
Strong  of  New  Marlborough ;  3.  Elnathan,  minister  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut; 4.  Solomon;  5.  Saipuel. 

IX.  John,  born  Feb.  17,  1682;  A.  B.  of  Harvard  1701;  married  Pru- 
dence Cliester  of  Wethersfield.  He  was  usually^  known  as  CoL 
Stoddard  of  Northampton.  Thoyhad  six  children:  I.  Mary,  bom  Nov. 
12,  1732,  and  married  Hon.  John  Worthington,  LL.  D.  of  Spring- 
field, and  died  having  no  issue ;  2.  Prudence,  married  Ezekiel  Wu- 
liams,  Esq.  of  Wethersfield ;  3.  Solomon ;  4.  Esther ;  5.  Israel ;  6. 
Hannah. 
X.  Israel,  born  April  KX,  1684;  died  in  a  prison  in  France. 

XL  Rebeckah,  bom  in  1686  ;  married  Joseph  Hawley  of  Northampton. 
They  had  two  children ;  1.  Joseph,  A.  B.  of  Yale,  1742,  a  distinguish- 
ed lawyer  and  statesman ;  2.  Elisba,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lake 
George,  Sept.  4,  1755. 

Xn.  Hannah,  bom  April  21, 1688;  married  Rev.  William  Williams  of 
Weston,  Mass.  They  had  nine  children :  I.William;  2.  Elizabeth, 
married  Rev.  Joseph  Crocker  of  Ipswich;  3.  Anne;  4.  Lucy,  mar- 
ried Rev,  Joseph  Buckminster  of  Rutland ;  6.  Mercy;  7.  E^her;  8. 
Solomon;  9.  Hannah. 


F. 

(Seep.  11.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoddard. 

The  Trial  of  Assurance^  .... 

The  Doctrine  of  instituted  Churches, 

The  Necessity  of  acknowledging  offences. 

The  Danger  of  Degeneracy,  -  .  - 

Election  Sermon,  -  .  -  .  . 

A  Sermon  on  the  Lord's  Supper,  Ex.  xii.  47, 48, 

A  Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Willard  of 

Swampficld,  -  -  -  -  . 

The  Inexeusableness  of  neglecting  the  worship  of  God, 
The  Falseness  of  the  Hopes  of  many  Professors, 
An  Appeal  to  the  Learned  on  the  Lord  s  Supper, 
A  Plea  for  Ty  thes :  Divine  Teachings  render  persons  blessed, 
A  Guide  to  Christ.  -  -  -  -  - 

Three  Sermons :  The  Virtue  of  Christ's  Blood ;  Natural  men 
under  the  Government  of  Self-love ;  The  Gospel  the  means 
of  Conversion ;  and  a  fourth,  to  Stir  up  young  men  and 
maidens.  ----.. 

Sermon  at  the  Ordination  of  Mr.  Thomas  Cheney, 
Treatise  concerning  Conversion,  -  -  - 

Answer  to  cases  of  Conscience,  ... 

Inquiry  whether  God  is  not  angry  with  the  country, 
Safety  of  appearing  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ, 


1696 
170a 
1701 
1702 
1703 
1707 

1708* 
1708 
1708 
1709 
1712 
1714 


1717 
1718 
1719 
112t 
17SS 


G. 

(See  p.  12.) 

The  following  are  the  children  of  Timothy  and  Esther  Edwards. 

J.  Esther,  bora  in  1695 ;  married  Rev.  Samuel  Hopkins  6f  Weft  Sprii^ 
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-field.  They  had  several  children  :  Hannah,  married,  in  1740,  to 
Hon.  John  Worthington,  LL.  I),  of  Springfield.  They  had  two  sons 
who  died  in  infancy  ;  and  four  danehters  :  Mary,  who  married  Hon. 
Jonathan  Bliss,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick ; 
Htmnahy  who  married  Hon.  Thomas  Dwight  of  Springfield  ;  Frances, 
who  married  Hon.  Fisher  Ames,  LL.  D. ;  and  Sophia,  who  married 
John  Williams,  Esq.  of  Weathersfield. 

il.  Elizabeth,  born  1697;  married  Col-  Jabez  Huntington  of  Windham. 
They  had  four  daughters:  1.  Jerusha,  married  Dr.  Clark  of  Lebanon ; 
2.  Sarah,  married  Hezehiah  Wetmore  of  Middletown,  and  had  two 
children  ;  and  after  his  death,  married  Samuel  Boors  of  Stratford,  and 
had  three  children :  Lucy,  married  to  George  Smith  of  Smith  Town, 
L.  Island ;  Sarah  Anne,  married  David  Burr,  Esq.  of  Fairfield ;  and 
William  Pitt  Beers,  Esq.  of  Albany,  who  married  Anno,  daughter  of 
Hon.  Jonathan  Sturges  of  Fairfield  :  3.  Elizabeth,  married  Rev.  Ab- 
raham Davenport  of  Stamford,  and  had  two  children ;  Hon.  John  Da- 
venport, M.  C.  and  Hon.  James  Davenport,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Connecticut. 

in.  Anne,  bom  in '1699,  married  John  Ellworth,  Esq.  of  East  Windsor, 
and  died  in  1798,  aged  99.  They  had  four  children:  1.  John,  bom 
Aug.  24, 1735,  and  had  five  children ;  2.  Solomon,  bom  April  3, 1737, 
and  had  twelve  children ;  3.  Frederick  ;  4.  Anne,  who  married  Mr. 
John  Stoughton  of  East  Windsor,  and  had  six  children. 

IV.  Mary, bom  in  1701,  and  died  single,  Sept.  17,  1776,  in  the  76th  year 
of  her  age. 

V.  Jonathan,  the  subject  of  the  present  Memoir.     For  Mm  children,  set 

appendix,  K, 
VL  Eunice,  born  in  1706,  married  in  Oct.  1729,  Rev.  Simon  Backus  of 
Newington,  who  went  as  chaplain  of  the  Connecticut  troops  to  Louis- 
burg,  in  1745,  and  died  there  in  1746.  They  had  seven  children  ;  1, 
Unknown;  2.  Eunice,  bom  in  1732,  died  unmarried,  aged  75.  3. 
Elizabeth,  bom  in  1734,  married  David  Bissell  of  East  Windsor. 
They  had  two  children.  4.  Esther,  married  Benjamin  Ely  of  West 
Springfield,  and  had  fourteen  children.  5.  Rev.  Simon  Backus,  A. 
B.  of^Yale,  in  1769,  married  Rachel  Moseley  of  East  Haddam,  and 
had  nine  children.  6.  Jerusha,  married  Mr.  Smith  Bailey,  and  had 
four  children.     7.  Mary,  died  uu married. 


eight  children — Hon.  G€orf;e  Bliss,  Mosen,  William  Metcalf,  Lncy 
married  Dr.  Ilezekiah  Clark  of  Lebanon,  Abigail  married  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Ely  of  Springfield,  Frances  married  Rev.  William  Rowland  of 
Windsor,  Emily ^  and  Harriet ;  2.  William,  and  3.  Eliphalet,  who 
diedvoung;  4.  Lucy,  who  married  Mr.  John  Huntington  of  East 
Haddam,  and  had  seven  children;  5.  Eliphalet,  bom  I>ec.  6,  1748, 
married  Mary  West  of  Lebanon,  and  has  had  ten  children. 

VHL  Jerusha,  born  in  1710,  and  died  Dec.  22,  1729,  aged  about  19  1-2 
years. 

IX.  Hannah,  born  in  1712,  and  married  Sfth  Wetmore,  Esq.  of  Mid- 
dletown, Conn.  They  had  two  children  :  1.  OUver  Wetmore,  Esq. 
married  Sarali  Brewster,  and  had  four  children — Rev.  OUver  Wet- 
more, Sarah,  Ilanntth,  and  Clarissa,  2.  Lucy,  married  Chauncey 
Whittlesey,  Esq.  of  Middletown,  and  had  four  children,  Zicy,  Ilan- 
nah,  Elizabeth  and  Chauncey, 

X*  Lucy,  born  in  1713,  and  died  unmarried  in  East  Windsor,  Aug.  21, 
1736.  aged  21. 
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XI.  Martha,  bern  in  1716,  married  Rev.  Moses  Tutliill,  of  Granvilic^ 
Ma^s.  and  died  in  Feb.  1794,  aged  77.  They  had  four  children,  all 
daughters. 


H. 

(See  page  39.) 

"THE  MIND." 

TITLE.  The  Natural  History  of  the  Mental  World,  or  of  the  Inter- 
nal World  :  being  a  Particular  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  tlie  Human 
Mind,  with  respect  to  both  its  Faculties — the  Understanding  and  the  Will 
—and  its  various  Instincts,  and  Active  and  Passive  Pciwors. 

Introdi  cTioN.  Concerning  the  two  worlds — the  External  and  the  In- 
tenial:  the  ExternaL  the  subject  of  Natural  Philosophy ;  the  Internal, 
our  own  Minds.  How  the  Knowledge  of  the  lotter,  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  important.  Of  wliat  great  use,  the  true  knowledge  of  this  is; 
and  of  what  dangerous  consequence  errours,  here,  are,  more  than  in  the 
other. 

Subjects  to  be  handled  in  the  Treatise  an  the  Mind. 

1.  Concerning  the  difference  between  Pleasure  and  Pain,  and  Ideas,  er 
the  vast  difference  between  the  Understanding  and  the  Will. 

2.  Concerning  Prejudices ;  the  influence  ot  rrejudicc  to  cloud  the  mind. 
The  various  sorts  of  prejudices  in  particular,  and  how  they  come  to  clnud 
the  mind;  particularly  Prejudices  of  Interest — the  true  reason  why  they 
cloud  the  judgment. — Prejudices  of  Education  and  Custom.  Their  univer- 
sal influence  on  wise,  and  learned,  and  rational,  as  well  as  other  men  ; 
demonstrated  from  fnct  uml  experience — of  their  insensible  influence* 
how  it  is  inserirjible  on  great  luon. — How  difficultly  a  people  arc  got  out  of 
their  old  cut^toms.  In  nusbandry,  how  difficult  to  persuade  that  a  new  way 
is  bctti.'r. — Another  prejudice,  is  the  general  cry,  and  fashion,  and  vogue, 
of  an  nue.  Its  exceeding  strong  influence,  hke  u  strong  stream,  that  car- 
ries nil  that  way.  This  influence  (mpreat  men.  Prejudices  of*  People,  in 
fnvourof  individual  great  men,  to  the  contempt  of  others. — Again, the  voice 
of  men  in  power,  riclies,or  honournble  j)lace. — How  some  Churche.**  would 
laugh  at  their  ceremonies,  if  they  were  without  thom. — IIow  a  man's  being 
rich,  or  in  high  place;,  gives  great  weight  to  his  words. — IIow  much  more 
weighty  a  mtui's  sayings  are.  ai\er  he  becomes  a  Bishop,  than  before — an- 
other prejudice  is  from  ridicule,  or  an  high  strong  overbearing  contemptu- 
ous style. 

3.  Either  al\er,  or  before,  this,  tc  have  a  dissertation,  concerning  the 
exceeding  vanity,  blindness  and  wenkn»\sH  of  the  mind  of  man. —  What 
poor  fallible  creatures  nien  are.  How  every  man  is  insonsible  of  his  own ; 
thinks  himself  best. — Concerning  the  Pride  of  men  ;  how  ready  to  tliinli 
they  shall  be  great  men,  and  to  promise  themselves  great  things. 

4.  How  some  men  have  Strong  Reason,  but  not  Good  Judgment. 

5.  Conceniiug  C<'rt«inty  and  Assurance.  H(>w  many  things,  that  arc 
demonstrations  in  themselves,  are  not  demonstrations  to  men,  and  yet  are 
strong  arguments;  no  more  domonstrntions  than  a  boy  may  have,  that  a 
cube  of  two  inches  may  he  cut  into  light  cubes  of  one  inch,  for  want  of 
proper  clearness,  and  full  comprohension  of  the  ideas.  How  assurance  is 
capable  of  infinite  degrees. — How  none  have  such  a  degree,  but  that  i1 
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"wight  be  iieightened— even  of  that,  that  two  and  two  make  fouc.  It  may 
be  increased  bv  a  stronger  sight,  or  a  greater  clearness  of  ideas.  Minds 
of  clearer  ana  stronger  sight,  may  be  more  assured  of  it,  than  those  of 
more  obscur*  vision.  There  may  be  beings  of  a  thousand  times  stronger 
sifi^ht  than  we  are.  How  God's  sight  only,  is  infinitely  clear  and  strong. 
That,  which  is  demonstration  at  one  time,  may  be  only  probable  reasoning 
at  another,  by  reason  of  different  degrees  of  clearness  and  comprehension. 
It  is  almost  impossible,  that  a  long  demonstration  i^hould  beget  so  great  as- 
surance, as  a  short  one;  because  many  ideas  cannot  be  so  clearly  compre- 
hended at  one  time,  as  a  few.  A  very  long  demonstration  may  beget  as- 
surance, by  a  particular  examination  of  each  link  of  the  chain,  and  so  by 
recollection,  that  we  were  very  careful  and  assured  in  the  time  of  it ;  but 
this  is  less  immediate,  and  less  clear« 

6.  Why  it  is  proper  for  Orators  and  Preachers  to  move  the  Passions — 
needful  to  show  earnestness,  etc.  how  this  tends  to  convince  the  judgment, 
and  many  other  ways^is  ffood  and  absolutely  necessary. 

7.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Affections  or  Passions — how  only  strong 
and  lively  exercises  of  the  Will,  together  with^the  effect  on  the  Animal 
nature. 

8.  In  treating  of  Human  Nature,  treat  first  of  Being  in  general,  and 
show  what  is  in  Human  Nature,  necessarily  existing  from  the  nature  of 
Entity.  And  then,  concerning  Perceiving  or  Intelligent  Beings,  in  parti- 
eular,  and  show  what  arises  from  the  nature  of  such.  And  then  Animal 
Nature,  and  what  from  that. 

9.  -Concerning  EInthusiasm,  Inspiration,  Grace,  etc. 

10.  Concerning  a  two-fold  ground  of  Assurance  of  the  Judgment — a 
reducing  things  to  an  Identity  or  Contradiction,  as  in  Mathematical  demoQ- 
etrations,— and  by  a  natural,  invincible  inclination  to  a  connection,  as  when 
we  see  any  Effect  to  conclude  a  Cause — an  opposition  to  believe  a  thing 
can  begin  to  be  without  a  Cause.  This  is  not  the  same  with  the  other,  aim 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  contradiction. 

11.  Difference  between  Natural  Appetites  and  Rational  Desires. 

12.  Whether  any  difference  between  the  Will  and  Inclination.  Impe- 
rate  acts  of  the  Will,  nothing  but  the  prevailing  Inclination,  concerning 
what  should  be  done  that  moment.  So  hath  God  ordained  that  the  motion^ 
of  the  Body  should  follow  that. 

13.  Concerning  the  Influence  which  Nearness,  or  Remoteness,  of  Time 
lias  in  Determining  the  Will,  and  the  Reason  of  it. 

14.  Concerning  Speculative  Understanding,  and  Sense  of  Heart.  Whe- 
ther any  difference  between  the  Sense  of  the  Heart,  and  the  Wdl  or  In- 
clination. How  the  Scriptures  are  ignorant  of  the  Philosophic  distinction 
of  the  Understanding,  and  the  Will ;  and  how  the  Sense  of  the  Heart  is 
there  called  KnowledgCy  or  Underttanding. 

15.  Of  what  nature  are  Ideas  of  what  is  Internal  or  Spiritual.  How 
they  are  the  same  thing  over  again. 

16.  Concerning  Liberty^  wherein  it  consists. 

17.  Concerning  the  prime  and  proper  foundation  of  Blame. 

18.  How  far  men  may  be  to  blaJmc  for  their  Judgments ;  or  for  Believing, 
-or  Not  Believing,  this  or  that. 

19.  Concerning  great  Prejudices  from  the  ambiguous  and  equivocal  use 
of  Words — such  as  Liberty,  Force,  Power,  etc.  How  from  this  many 
things  seem  to  be,  and  are  called.  Natural  Notions,  that  are  not  so. 

20.  Concerning  Beauty  and  Deformity,  Love  and  Hatred,  the  nature  of 
Excellency  or  Virtue,  etc. 

21.  Whether  or  no  Self-Love,  be  the  ground  of  all  Loye* 
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t2.  Concerning  the  Corruption  of  Man's  Nature.    How  it  comet  to  W 
■  corrupt.     What  is  the  positive  cause  of  corruption. 

23.  How  greatly  things  lose  their  influence  on  the  mind,  through  per- 
sons being  used  to  them ;  as  Miracles,  and  the  Evidence  of  the  Seing  of 
God,  which  we  daily  behold.  The  greatest  Demonstrations— most  plain 
and  direct  Proo&.    Use  makes  things  fail  of  their  influence  on  the  Under- 

.  stan^g,  so  on  the  W  ill  and  Afiectious — thuigs  most  satisfying  and  con- 
vincing— thuigs  otherwLie  most  moving. 

24.  Consider  of  what  nature  is  that  mward  sensation,  that  a  roan  has 
when  he  Almost  thinks  of  a  thing— a  name  or  the  like — ^when  we  say  it  is 
ai  our  tongve*s  end, 

25.  Concerning  Moral  Sense :  what  moral  Sense  is  Natural. 

26.  How  Natural  men  have  a  Taste  of,  and  Delight  m,  that  External 
Beauty,  that  is  a  resemblance  to  Love. 

27.  Sensitive  Appetites:  How  far  they  consist  in  some  Present  Pain, 
attended  with  the  idea  of  Eilse,  habitually  connected,  or  associated,  with 
the  idea  of  such, an  object — Whether  the  sight  of  Food  excites  the  appetite 
of  one  who  is  hungry,  any  other  way. 

By  what  means  persons  come  to  long  aflor  a  particular  thing ;  either 
from  an  idea  of  Pleasure,  or  the  Removal  of  Pain,  associated* 

Not  immediately  after  the  Thing  itself,  but  only  the  pleasure,  or  the  re- 
moval of  pain. 

28.  Judgment.  Wherein  an  Act  of  the  judgment  consists,  or  mn  Assent 
to  a  thing  as  true,  or  a  Dissent  from  it  aF  false.  Show  it  to  be  difterent 
from  mere  Perception,  such  as  is  in  the  mere  presence  of  an  idea  in  the 
mind;  and  so  not  the  Perception  of  the  Agreement  and  Disagreement  of 
Ideas. 

^   .  29.  Sensation.    How  far  all  acts  of  the  mind  are  from  Sensation*    All 

ideas  begin  from  thence ;  and  there  never  can  be  any  idea,  thought,  or  act 
of  the  mind,  unless  the  mind  first  received  some  ideas  from  Sensation,  or 
some  other  way  equivalent,  wherein  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  receiv* 
ing  them. 

30.  Separate  State.  How  far  the  Soul,  in  a  Separate  State,  must  de- 
pend on  Sensation,  or  some  way  of  passively  receiving  ideas  equivalent  to 
J9ensation,  in  order  to  conversinfif  with  other  minds,  to  the  knowing  of  any 
occurrence,  to  beholding  any  oi  the  works  of  God,  and  to  its  farther  im* 
provement  in  knowledge. 

3K  Sensation.  Whether  all  ideas,  wherein  the  mind  is  merely  passive, 
and  which  are  received  immediately  without  any  dependence  on  Reflex- 
ion, are  not  ideas  of  Sensation,  or  External  ideas.  Whether  there  be  any 
diflerence  between  these  ?  Whether  it  be  possible  for  the  Soul  of  man,  in 
this  manner,  to  be  originally,  and  without  dependence  on  Reflexion,  capa- 
'  ble  of  receiving  any  other  ideas  than  those  of  sensation,  or  something  equi- 
valent, and  so  some  external  idea?  And  whether  the  first  ideas  of  the 
Anoels,  must  not  be  of  some  such  kind  ? 

32.  Angels.  Separate  Spirits  How  far  the  Angels  and  Separate  Spi- 
rits, being  in  some  respects  in  place,  in  the  Third  Heaven,  where  the  body 
of  Christ  is;  their  removing  from  place  to  place;  their  coming  down  from 
Heaven,  then  ascending  to  Heaveni;  their  being  with  Christ  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment ;  their  seeing  bodies  t  their  beholding  the  Creation  of  the  Ma- 
terial Universe;  their  having,  in  their  ministry,  to  do  with  the  bodies  of 
men,  with  the  body  of  Christ,  and  other  material  things ;  and  their  seeing 
God's  works  of  Providence,  relating  to  the  Material  Universe ; — how  ftr 
these  things  necessarily  imply,  that  they  have  some  kind  of  Smationa  like 
ours;  and.  Whether  these  things  do  not  show  that,  by  some  laws  or  other, 
.they  are  united  to,  some  kind  of  Matter? 
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tid.  Concerning  the  great  Weakness  and  Fallibility  of  the  Human  liindf 
in  its  present  state. 

34.  Concerning  Beauty^ 

35.  How  the  Affections  wiU  suggest  words,  and  expressions,  ani 
thoughts,  and  make  eloquent. 

3d.  The  manifest  analogy  between  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul  and 
the  Nature  of  other  things.  How  Laws  of  nature  take  place  alike.  How 
it  ia  LawS)  tliat  constitute  allfpermanent  being,  in  created  things,  both  cor- 
poreal and  spiritual* 

37.  Wherein  there  is  an  amement  between  Men  and  Beasts.  HoW 
many  things,  in  Men,  are  like  mstincts  in  Brutes. 

38.  Whether  the  mind  perceives  more  than  One  object,  at  a  time. 

39.  How  far  the  mind  may  perceive,  without  adverting  to  what  it  per- 
eeived ;  as  in  the  winking  of  the  eyelids,  and  many  other  Tike  things. 

40.  How  far  there  may  be  Acts  of  the  Will,  without  our  adverting  to  it ; 
as  in  walking,  the  act  of  the  will  for  each  individual  step,  and  the  like. 

41.  The  agreement  between  Objects  of  Si^ht,  and  Objects  of  Feelings 
or  Visible  Magnitude  and  Figure,  and  Tangible  Magnitude  and  FigurCf 
as  to  Number  and  Proportion. 

424  How  far  Imagination  is  unavoidable,  in  all  Thinking ;  and  Why  ? 

43.  Connection  of  Ideas«  Concerning  the  Laws  by  which  Ideas  follow 
each  other,  or  call  up  one  another,  in  which  one  thing  comes  into  the  mind 
after  another,  in  the  course  of  our  thinking.  How  far  this  is  owing  to  the 
Association  of  ideas;  and  how  far,  to  any  Hclation  of  Cause  and  Effect,  of 
any  other  Relation*  And  whether  the  whole  may  not  be  reduced  to  these 
following :  Asaociation  of  Ideas;  Resemblance  of  some  kind;  and  that  J^a- 
iural  Disposition  in  Us,  when  we  see  any  thing  begin  to  be,  to  suppose  it 
owing  to  a  Cause.-^Observe  how  these  laws,  oy  which  one  idea  suggests 
and  brings  in  another,  are  a  kind  of  mutual  attraction  of  ideas. — Concern- 
ing the  importance,  and  necessity,  of  this  mutual  attraction  and  adhesion  of 
ideas— how  rarely  our  minds  would  serve  us,  if  it  Were  not  for  this.  How 
the  mind  would  be  without  ideas,  except  as  suggested  by  the  8ense*r 
How  far  Reasoning,  Contemplation,  etc.  depend  on  this. 

44.  How  far  the  Love  of  Happiness^  is  the  same  with  the  Faculty  cf  the 
Will  ?  It  is  not  distinct  from  the  mere  Capacity  of  enjoying  and  suffering, 
and  the  Faculty  of  the  Will  is  no  other. 

45.  Whether  it  be  possible  for  a  man  to  love  any  thing  better  than  biro*' 
•df ;  and  in  what  sense  it  is  so. 

46.  Example.  To  enquire.  What  are  the  true  reasons  of  so  strong  ad 
Inclination,  in  mankind,  to  follow  Example.  Huw  great  its  influence  over 
men,  in  their  opinions,  their  judgment,  their  taste,  and  the  whole  man. 
How  by  this  means,  at  certam  times^  a  particular  thing  will  come  to  be  in 
great  vogue,  and  men's  passions  will  all.  as  it  were,  1^  moved  at  once,  at 
toe  trees  in  the  wood^  by  the  same  wind,  or  as  things  floating  with  the 
tide,  the  same  way.  Men  follow  one  another  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  How 
tometimes  the  vogue  lasts  an  age,  at  other  times,  but  a  short  time ;  and  the 
reason  of  this  difference. 

47.  In  what  respects  men  may  be,  and  often  are,  igQorant  of  their  own 
bearts ;  and  how  this  comes  to  pass.  ' 

48.  Concerning  the  SouVs  Union  with  the  Body,  its  Laws,  and  Conse- 
quences. 

49.  One  section,  particularly  to  show  wherein  Men  differ  from  Beasts. 
ftO.  In  how  many  respects  the  very  Being  of  Created  things  depends  on 

Laws,  or  stated  methods,  fixed  by  God,  of  events  following  one  another.  • 

51.  Whether  all  the  Immediate  Objects  of  the  mind,  are  properly  called 
Ideu;  and  what  inconvenience  anaconftinon  arises  from  gi/inff  every 
Sabjective  Thought  that  name*    What  prejudices  and  mistakes  it  leads  to. 
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52.  In  what  respects  Ideas,  or  thoughts,  and  judgmeots,  may  be  said  to 
be  IfuuUe,  and  in  what  respects  not. 

53.  Whether  there  could  have  ever  been  any  such  thinj^  as  Thoufl^, 
without  External  Ideas,  immediately  impressed  by  God,  either  aeooMing 
to  some  law,  or  otherwise.  Whether  an^  Spirit,  or  Anffel,  could  have  any 
Thought,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this.  Here  particularly  explain  what  I 
mean  by  External  Ideas. 

54.  How  words  came  to  have  such  a  migbty  influence  on  thought  ani 
judgment,  by  virtue  of  the  Association  of  Ideas,  or  from  Ideas  being  ha^ 
bitually  tied  to  words. 

55.  How  far,  through  Habit,  men  move  their  bodies  without  thought  of 
consciousness. 

56.  Whether  Beauty,  (Natural  and  Moral,)  and  the  pleasure  that  arises 
from  it,  in  ourselves  or  others,  be  not  the  only  object  of  the  Will;  or  whe- 
ther Truth  be  not  also  the  object  of  the  Will.* 
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[12.]  BEING*  It  seems  strange  sometimes  tome,that  there  should  be 
Beiufir  from  all  Eternity ;  and  I  am  ready  to  sav.  What  need  was  there  that 
any  thing  should  be  ?  I  should  then  ask  myself.  Whether  it  seems  strange 
that  there  should  be  either  Something,  or  Nothing  ?  If  so,  it  is  not  straim 
that  there  should  be  ;  for  that  necessity  of  there  beiing  Something,  or  No- 
thing, implies  it. 

[26.]  CAUSE  is  that,  after  or  upon  the  existence  of  which,  or  the  exist- 
ence of  it  after  such  a  manner,  the  existence  of  another  thing  follows. 

[27.]  EXISTENCE.  IfwehadonlythesenseofSeemg,we8hoaldnotbe 
as  ready  to  conclude  the  visible  world  to  have  been  an  existence  independent 
of  perception,  as  we  do ;  because  the  ideas  we  have  by  the  sense  of  Feeling, 
are  as  mucii  mere  ideas,  as  those  we  have  by  the  sense  of  Seeing.  But 
we  know,  that  the  things  that  are  objects  of  this  sense,  all  that  the  mind 
views  by  Seeing,  are  merely  mental  Existences ;  because  all  these  things, 
with  all  tlietr  raodes,do  exist  in  a  looking-g1ass,where  all  will  acknowledge, 
ihey  exist  only  mentally. 

It  is  now  agreed  upon  by  every  knowing  philosopher,  that  Colours  are 
not  really  in  the  throgs,  no  more  than  Pain  is  in  a  needle ;  but  strictly  no 
where  else  but  in  the  mind.  But  yet  I  think  that  Colour  may  have  an  ex- 
istence out  of  the  mind,  with  equal  reason  as  any  thing  in  Body  has  any 
existence  out  of  the  mind,  beside  the  very  substance  of  the  body  itself, 
which  is  nothing  but  the  Divine  power,  or  rather  the  Constant  Exertion  of 
it.  For  what  idea  is  that,  which  we  call  by  the  name  of  Body  ?  I  find 
Colour  has  the  chief  share  in  it.  'Tis  nothing  but  Colour,  and  Figure, 
which  is  the  termination  of  this  Colour,  together  with  some  powers,  Fuch 
as  the  power  of  T(.*sistin£r,  and  motion,  &.c.  thot  wholly  makes  up  what  we 
call  Body.  And  i(  that,  which  we  principally  mean  by  the  thing  itself^ 
cannot  b«}  said  to  be  in  the  thing  itself,  I  think  nothing  cair  be.  If  Colour 
exists  not  out  of  tlio  mind,  then  nothing  belonging  to  Body,  exists  out  of 
the  mind  but  Resibtance,  which  is  Solidity,  and  the  termuiation  of  this 
Resistance,  with  its  relations,  which  is  Figure,  and  the  communication  of 
this  Resistance,  from  space  to  to  space,  which  is  Motion ;  though  the  lat- 

*  The  preceding  articles  were  set  down  from  time  to  time  at  the  close  of  th* 
work«  in  two  series ;  the  first,  ending  with  No.  SO. 
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t^r  are  nothing  but  modes  of  the  former.  Therefore,  there  is  nothing  out 
of  the  mind  but  Resistance.  And  not  that  neither,  when  nothing  is  actual- 
ly resisted.  Then,  there  is  nothing  but  the  Power  of  Resistance.  And  as 
Resistance  is  nothing  else  but  the  actual  exertion  of  God's  power,  so  the 
Power  can  be  nothing  else,  but  the  constant  Law  or  Method  of  that  actual 
exertion.  And  how  is  there  any  Resistance,  except  it  be  in  some  mind, 
in  idea?  What  is  it  that  is  resisted?  It  is  not  Colour.  And  what  else  is 
it  ?  It  is  ridiculous  to  say,  that  Resistance  is  resisted.  That,  does  not 
tell  us  at  all  what  is  to  be  resisted.  There  must  be  something  resisted  be- 
fore there  can  be  Resistance;  but  to  say  Resistance  is  resisted,  is  ridiculous^ 
ly  to  suppose  Resistance,  before  there  is  any  thing  to  be  resisted.  Let 
us  suppose  two  globes  only  existing,  and  no  mind.  There  is  nothing  there, 
ex  confesso^  but  Resistance.  That  is,  there  is  such  a  Law,  that  the  space 
within  the  limits  of  a  globular  figure  shall  resist.  Therefore,  there  is  no- 
thing there  but  a  power,  or  an  establishment.  And  if  there  be  any  Resist- 
ance really  out  of  the  mind,  one  power  and  establishment  must  rc(>ist  ano- 
ther establishment  and  law  of  Resistance,  which  is  exceedingly  ridiculous. 
But  yet  it  cannot  be  otherwise,  if  any  way  out  of  the  mind.  But  now  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  of  Resistance,  as  a  mode  of  an  idea.  It  b  easy  to  con- 
ceive of  such  a  power,  or  constant  manner  of  stopping  or  resisting  a  colour. 
The  idea  may  be  resisted,  it  may  move,  and  stop  and  rebound ;  but  how  a 
mere  power,  which  is  nothing  real,  can  move  and  stop,  is  inconceivable, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  a  word  about  it  without  contradiction.  The 
world  is  therefore  an  ideal  one ;  and  the  Law  of  creating,  and  the  suo- 
cession,of  these  ideas  is  constant  and  regular. 

[28.]  CorolL  1.  How  impossible  is  it,  that  the  world  should  exist  from 
Bternity,  without  a  Mind. 

[30.]  CorolL  2.  SirccEitisso,  and  that  absolute  Nothing  is  such  a  dread- 
ful contradiction ;  hence  we  learn  the  necessity  of  the  Eternal  Existence  of 
an  All-comprehending  Mind ;  and  that  it  is  the  complication  of  all  contra- 
dictions to  deny  such  a  mind. 

[34.]  When  we  say  that  the  World,  i.  e.  the  material  Universe,  exists  no 
where  but  in  the  mind,  we  have  got  to  such  a  degree  of  strictness  and  ab' 
atraction,  that  we  must  be  exceedingly  careful,  that  we  do  not  confouncT 
and  lose  ourselves  by  misapprehension.  That  is  impossible,  that  it  should 
be  meant,  that  all  the  world  is  contained  in  the  narrow  compass  of  a  few 
inches  of  space,  in  httle  ideas  in  the  place  of  the  brain ;  for  that  would  be 
a  contradiction ;  for  we  are  to  remember  that  the  human  body,  and  the 
brain  itself,  exist  only  mentally,  in  the  same  sense  that  other  things  do ; 
and  BO  that,  which  we  call  place^  is  an  idea  too.  Therefore  things  are 
truly  in  those  places ;  for  what  we  mean,  when  we  say  so,  is  only,  that  this 
mode  of  our  idea  of  place  appertains  to  such  an  idea.  We  would  not 
therefore  be  understood  to  deny,  that  things  are  where  they  seem  to  be. 
For  the  principles  we  lay  down,  if  they  are  narrowly  looked  into,  do  not 
infer  that.  iMor  will  it  be  found,  that  they  at  all  make  void  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, or  the  science  of  the  Causes  or  Reasons  of  corporeal  changes ; 
For  to  find  out  the  reasons  of  things,  in  Natural  Philosephy,  is  only  to  find 
out  the  proportion  of  God's  acting.  And  the  case  is  the  same,  as  to  such 
proportions,  whether  we  suppose  the  World,  only  mental,  in  our  sense, 
or  no. 

Though  we  suppose,  that  the  existence  of  the  whole  material  Universe 
is  absolutely  dependent  on  Idea,  yet  we  may  speak  in  the  old  way,  and  as 
property,  and  truly  aa  ever.    Goa,  ia  the  beginning,  created  stioh  a  certain 
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nnmhet  of  Atoms,  of  foch  a  determinite  bulk  and  f^ni  whieb  thtv  fd 
■lainUuii  and  always  will,  and  gave  them  auch  a  motwn,  of  such  a  mrae- 
tion,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  velocity ;  from  whence  arise  alt  the  Natnraf 
ebanges  in  the  Universe,  forever,  in  a  continued  series.  Yet,  perhape  aB 
this  does  not  exist  any  where  perfectly,  but  in  the  Divine  Mind. .  Bat  thaiit 
if  it  be  enquired.  What  exists  in  the  Divine  Mind ;  and  how  these  thisfs 
exist  there  ?  I  answer,  There  is  his  determination,  his  care,  and  bis  m- 
sign,  that  Ideas  shall  be  united  forever,  just  so,  and  in  sack  a  manner,  as 
is  agreeable  to  such  a  series.  For  instance,  all  the  ideas  that  ever  were, 
or  ever  shall  be  to  all  eternity,  in  any  created  mind,  are  answerable  to  the 
existence  of  such  a  peculiar  Atom  in  the  beginning  of  the  Creation,  of 
such  a  determinate  figure  and  sise,  and  have  such  a  motion  given  it :  That 
is,  they  are  all  such,  as  Infinite  Wisdom  sees  would  follow,  according  to 
the  aeries  of  nature,  firom  such  an  Atom,  so  moved.  That  is,  all  ideal 
changes  of  creatures  are  just  so,  as  if  just  such  a  particular  Atom  had 
actually  all  along  existed  even  in  some  finite  mind,  and  never  had  been  out 
of  that  mind,  and  had,  in  that  mind,  caused  these  effscts,  which  mm  exacts 
W  according  to  nature,  that  is,  according  to  the  nature  of  other  matter* 
that  is  actnallv  perceived  by  the  mind.  God  supposes  its  existence ;  that 
is,  he  causes  aU  changes  to  arise,  as  if  all  these  tbmgs  had  actnally  existed 
in  such  a  series,  in  some  created  ramd,  and  as  if  created  minds  Ind  compre- 
hended all  things  perfectly.  And,  although  created  minds  do  not;  fet,  the 
Divine  Mind  d^ ;  and  he  orders  all  things  according  to  his  mind,  and  his 
ideas.  And  these  hidden  things  do  not  only  exist  in  the  Divine  idea,  bat  in  a 
sense  in  created  idea ;  for  that  exists  in  created  idea,  which  neeessaiily 
aopposes  it.  If  aball  of  lead  were  supposed  to  be  let  foil  irom  the  doods^ 
juBtdno  eye  saw  it,  *till  it  got  within  ten  rods  of  the  ground,  and  then  ite 
motion  and  celerity  was  perfectly  discerned  in  its  exact  proportion;  if  it 
were  not  for  the  imperfection  and  slowness  of  our  minds,  the  peifoct  idea 
of  the  rest  of  the  motion  would  immediately,  and  of  itself  arise  in  ther 
mind,  as  well  as  that  which  is  there.  So,  were  our  thoughts  comprehen- 
sive and  perfect  enough,  our  view  of  the  present  state  of  Uie  world,  would 
excite  in  us  a  perfect  idea  of  all  past  changes. 

And  we  need  not  perplex  our  minds  with  a  thousaud  questiens  snd  doubts 
that  will  seem  to  arise :  as,  To  what  purpose  is  this  way  of  exciting  ideas; 
and,  What  advantage  is  there  in  observmg  such  a  series.  I  answer.  It  i» 
just  all  one,  as  to  auy  benefit  or  advants^e,  any  end  that  we  can  snppoetf 
was  proposed  by  the  Creator,  ss  if  the  Materid  Universe  were  existent  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  vulgarly  thought.  For  the  corporeal  world  is  to  no 
idvantage  but  to  the  spiritual ;  and  it  is  exactly  the  same  advantage  thia 
way  as  the  other,  for  it  is  all  one,  as  to  any  thing  excited  in  the  nund. 

[51 .}  It  is  hardhr  proper  to  say,  that  the  dependence  of  ideas  of  sensatioOf 
upon  the  org^ans  ofthe  body  ^s  omy  the  dependence  of  some  of  our  ideas  upon 
others.  For  the  organs  of  our  bodies,  are  not  our  ideas,  in  a  proper  seneot 
though  their  existence  be  only  mental.  Yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  their 
existmg  actually  in  our  minds,  but  tbey  exist  mentally,  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  explained.  See  Appendix,p.  669,  JVb.  34.  The  dep^dence  of  our 
ideas  upon  the  organs,  is  the  dependence  of  our  ideas  on  oar  bodies,  aftet 
the  manner  there  explained,  mentally  existiitf.  And  if  it  be  enquired,  T» 
what  purpose  is  this  way  of  exciting  ideas  ?  fanswer.  To  exactly  the  sama 
purpose  as  can  be  supposed,  if  our  organs  are  actually  existmg,  ifl^tiie 
manner  vulgarly  conceived,  as  to  any  manner  of  benefit,  or  end,  that  eav 
bamentionad. 

Jiff  ii  not  ptaper  at  all,  aor  doth  it  exprew  the  thiof  we  wuMdd,  to  my 
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that  hoduM  do  noi  esiti  wWunU  the  mind.  For  the  scheme  will  not  allow  the 
mind  to  be  supposed  determined  to  any  place,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
that  proper;  tor  Place  iUeff  is  mental,  and  Within  and  Without,  are  mere 
mental  conceptions.  Therefore,  that  way  of  expressing,  will  lead  U8  into 
a  thousand  difficulties  and  perplexities.  But  when  1  say,  the  Material/ 
Universe  exists  only  in  the  mind,  I  mean,  that  it  is  absolutely  dependent  1 
on  the  conception  ot  the  mind  for  its  existence,  aud  does  not  exist  as  Spirits 
do,  whose  existence  does  not  consist  in,  nor  independence  on,  the  coiicep* 
tion  of  other  minds.  We  must  be  exceedingly  careful,  lest  wo  conibund  our- 
selves in  these  by  mere  imagination.  It  is  from  hence  I  expect  the  great- 
est opposition.  It  will  appear  a  ridiculous  thing,  I  suppose,  that  the  ma- 
terial world  exists  no  where,  but  in  the  soul  ot  man,  confined  within  his 
skuU ;  but  we  must  again  remember  what  sort  of  existence  the  head  and 
brain  have.-^The  soul,  in  a  sense,  has  its  seat  in  the  brain;  and  so,  in  a 
sense,  the  visible  world  is  existent  out  of  the  mind,  for  it  certainly,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  exists  out  of  the  brain. 

[36.]  Things,  as  to  God,  exist  from  all  Eternity,  alike ;  that  is,  the  idea  b 
always  the  same,  and  after  the  same  mode.  The  existence  of  things,  there* 
fore,  that  are  not  actually  in  created  minds,  consists  only  in  Power,  or  in 
the  Determination  of  God,  that  such  and  such  ideas  shall  be  raised  in  crea* 
ied  minds,  upon  such  conditions. 

[40.]  Since  aU  material  existence  is  only  idea,  this  question  may  be  asked,  I 
In  what  sense  may  those  things  be  said  to  exist,  which  are  supposed,  and  ye 
are  in  no  actual  idea  of  any  Created  minds  ?  I  answer,  they  exist  only  iu  Un* 
created  idea.  But  how  do  thev  exist,  otherwise  than  they  did  from  all  Eter- 
nity, for  they  always  were  inUncreated  idea  and  Divine  appointment.  I  an- 
swer. They  did  exist  from  all  Eternity  in  Uncreated  idea,  as  did  every  thing 
else,  and  as  thev  do  at  present,  but  not  in  Created  idea.  But  it  may  m 
asked.  How  do  those  things  exist,  which  have  an  actual  existence,  but  of 
which  no  created  mind  is  conscious? — For  instance,  the  Furniture  of  this 
room«  when  we  are  absent,  and  the  room  is  shut  up,  and  no  created  mind 
{wrceives  it ;  How  do  these  things  exist  ? — I  answer.  There  has  been  in 
times  past  snch  a  course  and  succession  of  existences,  that  these  things 
must  be  supposed  to  make  the  scries  complete,  according  to  Divine  ap« 
poiatment,  of  the  order  of  things.  And  there  will  be  innumerable  things 
consequential,  which  will  be  out  of  joint,  out  of  their  constituted  series, 
without  the  supposition  of  these.  For,  upon  supposition  of  these  things, 
are  infinite  numbers  of  things  otherwise  than  they  would  be,  if  these  were 
not  by  God  thus  supposed.  Yea,  the  whole  Universe  would  be  otherwise ; 
such  an  influence  have  these  things,  by  their  attraction  and  otherwise. 
Yea,  there  must  be  an  universal  attraction  j  in  the  whole  system  of  things, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  end  ;  and,  to  speak  more  strictly  and 
metaphysically,  we  must  say,  in  the  whole  system  and  series  of  ideas  in  all 
Created  minds ;  so  that  these  things  must  necessarily  be  put  in,  to  make 
complete  the  system  of  the  ideal  world.  That  is,  they  must  be  supposed, 
if  the  train  of  ideas  be,  in  the  order  and  course,  settled  by  the  Supreme  mind. 
So  that  we  may  answer  in  short,  That  the  existence  of  these  things  is  in 
God's  supposing  of  them,  in  order  to  the  rendering  complete  the  series  of 
things,  (to  speak  more  strictly,  the  eerics  4^  ideas,)  according  to  his  own  set- 
tled order,  and  that  harmony  of  thin^,  which  he  has  appointed. — The  sup- 
position of  God,  which  we  speak  of,  is  nothing  else  but  God's  acting,  in  the 
coane  and  series  of  hb  exciting  ideas,  as  if  they,  (the  things  supposed,) 
were  in  actual  idea. 

Bot  yon  may  object.  But  them  are  many  things  so  infinitely  small,  that 
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their  iDfluenee  is  altogether  inseneible ;  00  that,  whether  they  aresappoaei 
or  not,  there  will  no  alteration  be  made  in  the  series  of  Ideas.    Answer, 
^ .  But  though  the  influence  is  so  small,  that  we  do  not  perceive,  yet,  who 
'^JmowB  how  penetrating  other  spirits  may  be,  to  perceive  the  minutest  alte- 
'^rations.    And  whether  the  alterations  be  sensible,  or  not,  at  present,  yet 
the  effect  of  the  least  influence  will  he  sensible,  in  time.    For  instance. 
Let  there  be  supposed  to  be  a  Leaden  Globe,  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  to  be 
moving  in  a  right  line,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  cannon  ball,  in  the  bifinite 
Void,  and  let  it  pass  by  a  very  small  Atom,  supposed  to  be  lU  rest.    This 
Atom  will  somewhat  retard  this  Leaden  Globe  in  its  motion,  though  al 
first,  and  perhaps  for  many  a^es,  the  difference  is  altogether  insensible. 
But  let  it  be  never  so  little,  m  time  it  will  become  "venr  sensible.    For  if 
the  motion  is  made  so  much  slower,  that  in  a  million  of  years  it  shall  have 
moved  one  inch  less  than  it  would  have  done  otherwise,  in  a  million  million 
it  will  have  moved  a  million  inches  less.    So  now  the  least  Atom,  by  its 
existence  or  motion,  causes  an  alteraition,  more  or  less,  in  every  other 
Atom  in  the  Universe ;  so  the  alteration  in  time  will  become  very  sensible ; 
so  the  whole  Universe,  in  time,  will  become  all  over  difibrent  from  what  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.   For  if  every  other  Atom  is  supposed  to  be  ei- 
ther retarded,  or  accelerated,  or  diverted;  every  Atom,  however  small  for  the 
present,  will  cause  great  alterations,  as  we  have  shown  alrrady,  of  fietarda-> 
tion.    The  case  is  the  same  as  to  Acceleration ;  and  so  as  to  Diversion,  or 
varying  the  direction  of  the  motion.    For  let  the  course  of  the  body  be 
never  so  little  changed,  this  course,  in  time,  may  carry  it  to  a  place  im- 
mensely distant  from  what  the  other  would  have  carried  it  to,  as  is  evident 
enough.    And  the  case  is  the  same  still,  if  the  motion  that  waa  before  wia 
never  so  slow  is  whoUy  stopped ;  the  difference,  in  time,  will  be  immense ; 
for  this  slow  motion  woula  nave  carried  it  to  an  immense  dirtance,  if  H 
were  continued. 

But  the  Objector  will  say,  I  acknowledge  it  would  be  thus,  if  the  bodies, 
in  which  these  insensible  alterations  are  made,  were  free,  and  alone,  in 
an  Infinite  Void,  but  I  do  not  know  but  the  case  may  be  fiir  otherwise, 
when  an  iuscnsible  alteration  is  made  in  a  body,  that  is  among  innumerable 
others,  and  subject  to  infinite  jumbles  among  them. — Antwer.    The 
case  is  the  same,  whether  the  bodies  be  alone  in  a  Void,  or  in  a  Sys- 
tem of  other  bodies ;  for  the  influence  of  this  insensible  aJteration  con- 
tinues as  steadily  forever,  through  all  its  various  interchanfires  and  colli- 
sions with  other  bodies,  as  it  would  if  it  were  alone  in  an  Infinite  Void : 
so  that  in  time,  a  particle  of  matter,  that  shall  be  on  this  side  of  the  Uni- 
verse, might  have  been  on  the  other.     The  existence  and  motion  of  every 
Atom,  has  influence,  more  or  less,  on  the  motion  of  all  other  bodiee  in  the 
Universe,  great  or  small,  as  is  most  demonstrable  from  the  Laws  of  Gravity 
and  Motion.     An  alteration,  more  or  less,  as  to  motion,  is  made  on  every 
Fixed  Star,  and  on  all  its  Planets,  Primary  and  Secondary.     Let  the  alter- 
ation made  in  the  Fixed  Stars,  be  never  so  small,  yet  in  time  it  will  make 
an  infinite  alteration,  from  what  otherwise  would  have  been.    Let  the  Fixed 
Stars  be  supposed,  for  instance,  before  to  have  been  in  perfect  rest ;  let 
them  now  be  all  set  in  motion,  and  this  motion  be  never  so  small,  yet.  con- 
tinued forever,  where  will  it  carry  those  most  immense  bodies,  with  their 
Systems.     Let  a  little  alteration  be  made'in  the  motion  of  the  Planets, 
either  Retardation  or  Acceleration ;  this,  in  time,  will  make  a  difference 
of  many  millions  of  Revolutions :  and  how  great  a  difference   will  that 
make  in  the  floating  bodies  of  the  Universe. 

CarolL  By  this  we  may  answer  a  more  difficult  question,  vis.  If  mit^ 
rial  existence  be  only  mental,  then  our  bodies  and  organs  are  ideas  only: 
and  then  in  what  sense  is  it  true,  that  the  Mind  receives  idea  by  the  €&• 
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Sans  of  Sense ;  seeinff  that  the  Organs  of  Sense,  themselveSfexist  nowhere 
ut  in  the  Mind  ? — Annoer.  Seeing  our  Organs,  themselves,  are  ideas ; 
the  connection,  that  our  ideas  haveSvith  such  and  such  a  mode  of  our  Organs, 
is  no  other  than  God's  constitution,  that  some  of  our  ideas  shall  be  con* 
nected  with  others,  according  to  such  a  settled  Law  and  Order, 
so  that  some  ideas  shall  foflow  from  others  as  their  cause. — But 
how  can  this  be,  seeing  that  ideas  most  commonly  arise  from  Organs, 
when  we  have  no  idea  of  the  mode  of  our  Organs,  or  the  manner  of  exter* 
nal  objects  being  applied  to  them  ?  I  answer,  Our  Or^ns,  and  the  mo- 
tions in  them  and  to  them,  exist  in  the  manner  explained  above. 

"  Plato,  in  his  "  Subterranean  Cave,"  so  famously  known,  and  so  ele- 
ffantly  described  by  him,  supposes  men  tied  with  their  backs  towards  the 
Light,  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  them,  so  that  they  could  not  turn 
about  their  heads  to  it  neither,  and  therefore  could  see  nothing  but  the 
shadows  of  certain  substances  behind  them,  projected  from  it ;  which  sha- 
dows they  concluded  to  be  the  only  substance  and  realities.  And  when 
thoy  heard  the  sounds  made  by  those  bodies,  that  were  betwixt  the  Light 
and  them,  or  their  reverberated  echoes,  they  imputed  them  to  those  sha- 
dows which  tbey  saw.  All  this  is  a  description  of  the  state  of  those  men, 
who  take  Body  to  be  the  only  Real  and  Substantial  Thing  in  the  world, 
and  to  do  all  that  is  done  in  it ;  and  therefore  often  impute  Sense,  Reason 
and  Understanding,  to  nothing  but  Blood  and  Brains  in  us." 

Cudworth'i  Intellectual  System, 

[9.]  SPACE.  Space,  as  has  beenalready  observed,  is  a  necessary  being,  if 
it  may  be  called  a  being ;  and  yet  we  have  also  shown,  that  all  existence  is 
mental,  that  the  existence  of  all  exterior  things  is  ideal.  Therefore  it  io  a 
necessary  being,  only  as  it  is  a  necessary  idea,  so  far  as  it  is  a  simple  idea, 
that  is  necesf  arily  connected  with  other  simple  exterior  ideas^  and  is,  as  it 
were,  their  common  substance  or  subject.  It  is  in  the  same  manner  a  ne- 
eessary  being,  as  any  thing  external  is  a  being. 

CorolL  It  is  hence  easy  to  see  in  what  sense  that  is  true,  that  has  been 
held  by  some.  That,  when  there  is  nothing  between  any  two  bodies,  they 
unavoidably  must  touch. 

[13.]  The  real  and  necessary  existence  of  Space,  and  its  Infinity,  even  be- 
yond the  Universe,  depend  upon  a  like  reasoning  as  the  Extension  of  Spirits, 
and  to  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  the  existence  of  a  Successive  Du- 
ration, before  the  Universe :  even  the  impossibility  of  removing  the  idea 
out  of  the  mind.  If  it  be  asked.  If  there  be  Limits  of  tho  Creation,  whe- 
ther or  no  .it  be  not  possible  that  an  Intelligent  beinff  shall  be  removed 
beyond  the  limits ;  and  then  whether  or  no  there  would  not  be  distance 
between  that  Intelligent  being  and  the  limits  of  the  Universe,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  as  properlv  as  there  is  between  Intelligent  beings  and  the 
parts  of  the  Universe,  within  its  limits ;  I  answer,  I  cannot  tell  what  the 
Law  of  Nature,  or  the  Constitution  of  God,  would  be  in  this  case. 

CarolL  There  is,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  answering  such  questions  as 
these.  What  cause  was  there  why  the  Universe  was  placed  in  such  a  part 
of  Space  ?  and,  Why  was  the  Universe  created  at  such  a  Time  ?  for,  if 
there  be  no  Space  beyond  the  Universe,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should  be 
created  in  another  place ;  and  if  there  was  no  Time  before,  it  was  impossi- 
ble it  should  be  created  at  another  time. 

Thk  idea  we  have  of  Space,  and  what  we  call  by  that  naiB«,  «  qi 
Vol.  I.  8^ 
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CiiliHiretl  Sjiau.  and  is  ciitirtly  taken  out  of  tlie  mind,  if  Colour  be  tftlie*B 
Dffay.  And  au  all  Ibal  we  call  ExteoBiuii.  Mutinn  «nd  Figure,  is  gone,  mU 
Colour  is  gone.  As  to  any  idea  of  Space,  Extemiion,  Distuice,  or  Motiomfl 
that  ■  man  bum  blind  might  Ibrm.  it  would  bo  aothing  Uke  wliat  we  ciSfl 
by  those  names.  All  that  he  could  have  would  be  only  certain  aeiuatMlcfl 
or  faelinssi  that  in  themselves  would  be  no  more  like  what  we  intend  by  fl 
Space,  Motion,  etc>  than  the  pain  we  have  by  the  acralch  of  a  pin,  or  Ih^aA 
the  idi'BE  of  taale  and  smell.  And  as  lo  the  idea  of  Motion,  that  such  asA 
one  could  have,  it  could  be  only  a  divereificBtion  of  tbwe  succeuione  in^^l 
certain  way.  by  succession  as  lo  lime.  And  iheo  there  would  be  an  a^ravfl 
inent  of  Iheae  successions  of  sensations,  nith  some  ideas  we  have  by  'igbtJB 
as  lo  uumber  and  proportions;  but  yet  the  ideas,  atler  all, nothing  akiii  Iftfl 
thitt  idea  we  now  give  this  name  to. — And,  as  it  is  very  plain,  Colour  j^l 
only  in  the  mind,  and  nothing  like  it  can  be  out  of  aU  nnnd.  Hence  it  ^9 
manifest,  there  can  be  nothing  like  those  tbinffs  we  call  by  the  name  VjM 
Bodies,  out  of  the  mind,  unless  it  be  in  some  oUicr  mind  or  minds.  ^H 

And,  indeed  the  secret  lies  here :  That,  which  truly  it  the  Substance  (49 
alt  Bodies,  m  Ikt  infinUfly  exact,  and  prtcitc,  and  pfrfedly  Oahle  /dta,  ijj 
Ood't  mind,  togtthtr  with  hit  itidilr  Will,  that  tht  lame  ihalt  gradually  Mw 
eommunicaled  to  ut,  and  to  ot/itr  mindt,  aetording  to  ctrtain  fixtd  and  movI 
atiibluhed  Melhodt  and  Imui.-  or  in  somewhat  diBcront  language,  Iht  M;V 
^finitely  exact  anil  prcrin  Divine  Idea,  logelfier  milk  nn  uninceralile,perftrl^9 
rxnel,  preciae  and  ilahlt  Will,  with  Tcrjitet  to  ciirreipundenl  cow,tiatnitatuM^W 
to  Created  Jlliiidi,  and  yfeil*  on  their  mindt.  ■ 

[61.]  SUBSTANCE.*  It  isintuitively  ce(tain,lhat,ifSiilidiljrbercnKn»^ 
edtrom  Body,  nothing  is  left  but  empty  space.  Now,  in  ell  ihingawbataoS 
ever,  that,  which  cannot  be  removed  without  removing  the  whole  thin|^| 
that  thing  which  is  removed  is  the  thmg  itself,  except  it  be  mere  ciTCUoSH 
■tance  and  manner  of  existence,  such  as  Time  and  Place;  wlr.chareG^| 
the  general  necessary,  because  it  implies  a  cnntrn  die  linn  to  existence  ilMljH 
lo  suppose  that  it  exbts  at  no  time  and  in  noplace,  and  therefore  in  ord^H 
to  remove  time  and  place  in  the  general,  we  must  remove  the  thing  itvdl^l 
So  if  we  remove  Figure  and  Bulk  and  Texture,  in  (he  general:  nhicJH 
fniw  be  reduced  to  that  necessary  circumstance  of  Place.  J^^ 

If,  therefore,  itimpliesa  contradiction  <o  suppose  That  Body,  oratiyibtiMH 
appertaining  to  Body,  beside  Space,  exists,  wben  ttohdity  is  removed;  jB 
roust  be,  either  because  Bod^  is  nothing  but  Solidity  and  Space,  or  ela^B 
that  Solidity  is  such  a  mere  circumstance  and  relation  of  existence,  "^><^l 
tbo  thing  cannot  be  without,  because  whatever  exists  must  exist  insoin^H 
circumstnncea  or  other,  as  at  some  time  or  some  place.  But  we  knoM^f 
anil  every  one  perceives,  it  to  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  Body  t^M 
Hatter  exists  without  Solidity,  fur  all  the  notion  we  have  of  Empty  Bp^^jB 
b  Space  without  Solidity,  and  all  the  notion  we  have  of  Full  Space,lH 
Space  Rcusting.  ^M 

The  reason  is  plain :  for  if  It  implies  n  contradiction  In  suppose  SoliditgH 
absent,  and  the  thing  cxisiingi  il  must  be  because  Solidity  is  that  thin^^ 
andsoitisa  contrailioliontosay  the  thing  is  absent  Irom  ilselfi  orbecauat 
it  is  puch  a  mode,  or  circumstance,  or  rvlnlinn.  of  the  existence,  as  il  is  • 
contradiction  to  suppose  existence  at  all  wit  huul  it,  such  as  Time  aiti]  Plae«i 
to  which  both  Figure  and  Texture  ar«  teduced.  Fur  nothmg  csn  be  COO' 
ceired  of,  so  nccessorily  in  an  existence,  that  it  is  a  contradiction  lo  si 


*Th»  article,  and  the  nutnbrri  fallowmp,  vit.  63,  63,  cic.  are  inMttsd  in 
msnufuript  distinctly  from  Ihe  real,  and  wero  written  probably  at  a  momat 
later  period  of  lil«. 
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pose  it  without  it,  bnt  the  Exietence  itself,  and  thoee  jpreneral  Circumston- 
ees  or  Relations  of  existence,  which  the  very  supposition  of  existence  it- 
self implies. 

Affain,  Solidity  or  Impenetrabilitjr  is  ts  much  Action,  or  the  immediate 
result  of  Action,  as  Gravity.  Gravity  by  all  will  be  confessed  to  be  im- 
mediately from  soikie  active  influence.  Being  a  continual  tendency  in  bo- 
dies to  move,  and  bein|r  that,  which  will  set  them  in  motion  thou|rh  before 
at  perfect  rest,  it  must  be  the  effect  of  something  acting  on  that  body. 
And  it  is  as  clear  and  evident,  that  action  is  as  requisite  to  stop  a  body,  that 
is  already  in  motion,  as  in  order  to  set  bodies  a  moving,  that  are  at  perfect 
rest.  Now  we  see  continually,  that  there  is  a  stopping  of  all  motion ,  at 
the  limits  of  such  and  such  parts  of  Space,  only  this  stoppage  is  modified 
and  diversified  according  to  certain  Laws;  for  we  get  the  idea  and  appre- 
hension of  Solidity,  only  and  entirely,  from  the  olraervation  we  make  of 
that  ceasing  of  motion,  at  the  limits  of  some  parts  of  Space,  that  already 
is,  and  that  Deginnmg  of  motion,  that  till  now  was  not,  ccording  to  a  cer- 
tain constant  manner. 

And  why  is  it  not  ^ery  whit  as  reasonable,  that  we  should  attribute 
this  action  or  effect,  to  the  influence  of  some  Agent,  as  that  other  action 
or  effect  which  we  cidl  Gravity ;  which  is  likewise  derived  from  our  ob- 
servation of  the  beginning  and  ceasing  of  motion,  according  to  a  certain 
method  ?  In  either  case,  there  is  nothmg  observed,  but  the  bcgiiuiing,  in- 
creasing, directing,  diminishing  and  ceasing  of  motion.  And 'why  is  it 
not  as  reasonable  to  seek  a  reason,  beside  that  general  one,  that  it  is 
something ;  which  is  no  reason  at  all  ?  I  say.  Why  is  it  not  as  reasonable 
to  seek  a  reason  or  cause  of  these  actions,  as  well  in  one  as  in  the 
other  case  ?  We  do  not  think  it  sufficient  to  say,  It  is  the  nature  of  the  un* 
known  substance,  in  the  one  case ;  and  wb^  should  we  think  it  a  sufficient 
explication  of  the  same  actions  or  effects,  in  the  other.  By  Substance,  I 
suppose  it  is  confessed,  we  mean  only  Something ;  because  of  Abstract 
Substance  we  have  no  idea,  that  is  more  particular  than  only  existence 
in  general.  Now  why  is  it  not  as  reasonable,  when  we  see  something 
suspended  in  the  air,  set  to  move  with  violence  towards  the  Earth,  to  rest 
in  attributing  of  it  to  the  nature  of  the  something  that  is  there ;  as 
when  we  see  that  motion,  when  it  comes  to  such  limits,  all  on  a  sudden 
cease,  for  this  is  all  that  we  observe  in  falling  bodies.  Their  falling  is 
the  action  we  call  Gravity :  their  stopping  upon  the  surface  of  the  Earth, 
the  action  whence  we  gam  the  idea  of  Solidity.  It  was  before  agreed  on 
all  hiuids,  that  there  is  somethmg  there,  that  supports  that  resistance.  It 
must  be  granted  now,  that  that  Something  is  a  Being,  that  acts  there,  as 
much  as  that  Being,  that  causes  bodies  to  descend  towards  the  centre. 
Here  is  something  in  these  parts  of  space,  that  of  itself  produces  effects, 
without  previously  being  acted  upon ;  for  that  Being  that  lays  an  arrest 
on  bodies  in  motion,  and  immediately  stops  them  when  thev  come  to  such 
limits  and  bounds,  certainly  does  as  much,  as  that  Being  that  sets  a  body 
in  motion,  that  before  was  at  rest.  Now  this  Being,  acting  altofirether  of 
itself,       •  " ^   '    "    '  "   '•      ••  '^.        * 


necessary 
no  reason, 

tion,  should  stop  at  such  limits,  more  than  at  any  other.'  It  must  therefore 
be  some  arbitrary,  active  and  voluntary,  Being,  that  determines  it.  If 
there  were  but  one  body  in  the  Universe,  that  always  in  time  past  had 
been  at  rest,  and  should  now,  without  any  alteration,  be  set  in  motion; 
we  might  certainly  conclade,  that  some  voluntary  Being  set  it  in  motion, 
because  it  can  certainly  be  demonstrated,  that  it  can  be  for  no  other  reason. 
So  with  just  the  same  reason,  in  the  same  manner,  we  may  conclude,  if 
the  body  nad  hitherto  been  in  motion,  and  is  at  a  certain  point  of  space 
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now  Btoppied.  And  would  it  not  be  every  whit  aa  reawmable  to  con* 
elude,  it  must  be  from  such  an  Agent,  as  if,  in  certain  portions  of  space, 
we  observed  bodies  to  be  attracted  a  certain  way,  and  so  at  once  to  be  set 
into  motion,  or  accelerated  in  motion.  And  it  is  not  at  all  the  letsreDQ&rka* 
ble,  because  we  receive  the  ideas  of  light  and  colours  from  those  spaces ; 
for  we  know  that  light  and  colours  are  not  there,  and  are  made  entirely 
by  such  a  resistance,  together  with  attraction,  that  is  antecedent  to  these 
qualities,  and  would  be  a  necessary  effect  of  a  mere  resistance  of  space 
without  other  substance. 

The  whole  of  what  we  any  way  observe,  whereby  we  get  the  idea  of  So- 
lidity, or  Solid  Body,  are  certain  parts  of  Space,  from  whence  we  receive 
the  ideas  of  light  and  colours;  and  certain  sensations  by  the  sense  of  teel- 
.  ing ;  and  we  observe  that  the  places,  whence  we  receive  these  sensations, 
are  not  constantly  the  same,  but  are  successively  different,  and  this  light 
and  colours  are  communicated  from  one  part  of  space  to  another.  And  we 
observe  that  these  parts  of* Space,  from  whence  we  receive  these  sensa- 
tions, resist  and  stop  other  bodies,  which  we  observe  communicated  suc- 
cessively through  the  parts  of  Space  adjacent;  and  that  those  that  there  were 
before  at  rest,  or  existing  constantly  in  one  and  the  same  part  of  Space, 
afler  this  exist  successively  in  different  parts  of  Space,  and  these  observa- 
tions are  according  to  certain  stated  rules.  I  appeal  to  any  one  that 
takes  notice  and  asks  himself;  whether  this  be  not  all,  that  ever  he  expe- 
rienced in  the  world,  whereb^r^e  got  these  ideas ;  and  that  this  is  aA 
that  we  have  or  can  have  any  iAa  of,  in  relation  to  bodies.  All  that  we 
'observe  of  Solidity  is,  that  certain  parts  of  Space,  from  whence  we  receive 
the  ideas  of  light  and  colours,  and  a  few  other  sensations,  do  likewise  re- 
sist any  thing  coming  within  them.  It  therefore  follows,  that  if  we 
suppose  there  be  any  thing  else,  than  what  we  thus  observe,  it  is  but 
only  by  way  of  Inference. 

I  know  that  it  is  nothing  but  the  Imagination  will  oppose  me  in  this :  I 
will  therefore  endeavour  to  help  the  Imagmationthus.  Suppose  that  we  re- 
ceived none  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  light,  colours,  etc.  from  the  resist- 
ing parts  of  Space,  (we  will  suppose  it  possible  for  resistance  to  be  without 
them,)  and  they  were,  to  appearance,  clear  and  pure ;  and  all  that  we 
could  possibly  observe,  was  only  and  merely  Resistance  ;  we  simply  ob- 
served that  Motion  was  resisted  and  stopped,  here  and  there,  in  particular 
parts  of  Infinite  Space.  Should  we  not  then  think  it  less  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  such  effects  should  be  produced  by  some  Agent,  present  in 
those  parts  of  Space,  though  Invisible.  If  we,  when  walking  upon  the 
face  of  the  Earth,  were  stopped  at  certain  Hmits,  and  could  not  possibly 
enter  into  such  a  part  of  Space,  nor  make  any  body  enter  into  it ;  and  we 
could  observe  no  other  diffeicnce,  no  way,  nor  at  any  time,  between  that 
and  other  parts  of  clear  space;  should  we  not  be  ready  to  say,  What  is  it 
stops  us ;  What  is  it  hinders  all  entrance  into  that  place? 

The  reason,  why  it  is  so  exceedingly  natural  to  men,  to  suppose  that 
there  is  some  Latent  SubHnncej  or  Something  that  is  altogether  hid,  that 
upholds  the  properties  of  bodies,  is,  because  all  see  at  first  sight,  that  the 
oropertios  of  bodies  are  such  as  need  some  Cause,  that  shall  every  moment 
have  influence  to  their  continuance,  as  well  as  a  Cause  of  their  first  exist* 
ence.  All  thorcforo  agree,  that  there  is  Something  that  is  there,  and  upholds 
.  these  properties.  And  it  is  most  true,  there  undoubtedly  is;  but  men  are 
wont  to  content  themselves  in  saying  merely,  that  it  is  Something ;  but 
that  Something  is  He,  '^  by  whom  all  things  consist." 

[25.]  Ths  distribution  of  the  objects  of  our  thoughts,  into  Substances  and 
Modes,  may  be  proper ;  if,  by  Substance,  wc  understand,  a  complexion  of 
such  ideas,  which  we  conceive  of  as  subsisting  together,  and  by  themselves » 
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uid,  by  Modes,  those  siiDple  ideas  which  cannot  be  by  themselves,  or  sub- 
sist  in  our  mind  alone. 

[38.]  BODY  INFINITE  ?  If  we  dispute,  whether  Body  is  capable  of  be- 
ing Infinite ;  let  us  in  the  first  place  put  the  question,  Whether  motion  can 
be  infinite ;  that  is.  Whether  there  can  be  a  motion  infinitely  swift,  t  sup- 
pose that  every  one  will  see,  that,  if  a  body  moved  with  infinite  swiftness,  it 
would  be  in  every  part  of  the  distance  passed  through  exactly  at  once,  and 
therefore  it  could  not  be  said  to  move  from  one  part  of  it  to  another.  Infi- 
nite motion  is  therefore  a  contradiction.  Supposing  therefore  a  Body  were 
infinitely  great,  it  could  doubtless  be  moved  by  Infinite  Power,  and  turned 
round  some  point  or  axis.  But  if  that  were  possible,  it  is  evident  that  some 
part  of  that  Infinite  Bod^  would  move  with  Infinite  Swiftness ;  which  we 
nave  seen  is  a  contradiction.    Body  therefore  cannot  be  infinite. 

[21.]  MATTER.  THOUGHT.  It  has  been  a  question  with  some.  Whe- 
ther or  no  it  was  not  possible  with  God,  to  the  other  properties  or  powers 
of  Matter  to  add  that  of  Thought ;  whether  he  could  not,  if  he  had  pleased* 
have  added  Thinkirig,  and  the  power  of  Perception,  to  those  other  proper- 
ties of  Solidity,  Mooility  and  Gravitation.  The  question  is  not  here. 
Whether  the  Matter  that  now  is,  without  the  addition  of  any  new  primary 
property,  could  not  be  so  contrived  and  modelled,  so  attenuated,  wrought 
and  moved,  as  to  produce  thought;  but,  whether  any  Lump  of  matter,  a 
solid  Atom,  for  instance,  is  not  capable  of  receiving,  by  the  Ahnighty 
Power  of  God,  in  addition  to  the  rest  of  its  powers,  a  new  power  of 
thought. 

Here,tf  the  question  be.  Whether  or  no  God  cannot  cause  the  faculty 
of  thinkiik  to  be  so  added  to  any  parcel  of  matter,  so  as  to  be  in  the  same 
place,  (if  thought  can  be  in  place,)  and  that  inseparably,  where  that  matter 
IS,  so  that  by  a  fixed  law,  that  thought  should  be  where  that  matter  is,  and 
only  there,  being  always  bound  to  solid  extension,  mobility  and  gravity ;  I 
do  not  deny  it.  But  that  seems  to  me  quite  a  difiercnt  thing  from  th*'  ques- 
tion. Whether  Matter  can  think ;  or,  Whether  God  can  make  Matter 
think;  and  is  not  worth  the  disputing.  For  if  Thought  be  in  the  same 
place  where  Matter  is,  yet,  if  there  be  no  maimer  of  communication,  or  de- 
pendence, between  that  and  any  thing  that  is  material ;  that  is,  aqy  of  that 
collection  of  properties  that  we  call  Matter ;  it*  none  of  those  properties  of 
Solidity,  Extension,  etc.  wherein  Materiality  consists ; — which  are  Matter, 
or  at  least  whereby  Matter  is  Matter ; — have  any  manner  of  influence  to- 
wards the  exerting  of  Thought ;  and  if  that  Thought  be  no  way  depen- 
dent on  Solidity  or  Mobility,  and  they  no  way  help  the  matter, but  Thought 
could  be  as  well  without  those  properties;  then  Thought  is  not  properly  in 
Matter,  though  it  be  in  the  same  place.  All  the  properties;  that  are  pro- 
perly said  to  be  in  Matter,  depend  on  the  other  properties  of  Matter,  so  that 
thev  cannot  be  without  them.  Thus  Figure  is  in  Matter :  it  depends  on 
Solidity  and  Extension ;  and  so  doth  Motion ;  so  doth  Gravity ;  and  Exten* 
sion  itself  depends  on  Solidity,  in  that  it  is  the  extension  of*^  the  Solidity ; 
and  Solidity  on  Extension,  tor  nothing  can  be  solid  except  it  be  extended. 
These  ideas  have  a  dependence  on  one  another;  but  there  is  no  maiiiMt 
of  connexion  between  the  ideas  ofi  Perception  and  Solidity,  or  MotkMi,ot 
Gravity.  They  are  simple  ideas,  of  which  we  can  have  a  perfect  tmvi 
and  we  know  there  is  no  dependence  Nor  can  there  be  any  dependaooi » 
for  the  ideas  in  their  own  nature  are  independent  and  alieneone  to  anodu^r* 
All  the  others  either  include  the  rest,  or  are  included  in  them:  and,  ex- 
cept the  property  of  Thought  be  included  in  theproperties  of  Matter,  I 
think  it  cahnot  properly  be  said,  that  Matter  has  Thought,  or,  if  it  can,  I 
see  not  a  pe«ubility  of  Matter,  in  any  other  sense,  btving  Thought — If 
Thought's  being  so  fixed  to  Matter,  as  to  be  in  the  aaine  n&ob  ^VkSct^^nXr 
tcr  is,  be  tor  Thought  to  be  tn  Maker;  Thoogbt  not  onVj  cia]Dk\k^  vgl  \&^« 
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ter,  bat  actually  is,  as  much  as  Thought  can  be,  in  place.  It  is  so  eoniiac- 
ted  with.the  Bodies  of  men,  or,  at  least,  with  some  parts  of  their  1>odies,uid 
will  be  forever  after  the  Resurrection. 

[65.]  MOTION.  If  Motion  be  only  mental,  it  seems  to  follow  that 
there  iu  no  difference  between  Real  and  Apparent  motion,  or  that  Motion 
is  nothing  else  but  the  change  of  position  between  bodies ;  and  then  of 
two  bodies  that  have  their  position  changed.  Motion  may  with  equal  rea- 
son*be  ascribed  to  either  of  them,  and  the  Sun  may  as  properly  be  said  to 
move  as  the  Earth.  And  then  returns  this  difficulty.  If  it  be  so,  how 
comes  it  to  pass  that  the  Laws  of  Centrifugal  Force  are  observed  to  take 
place,  with  respect  to  the  Earth,  considered  as  moving  round  the  Sun,  but 
not  with  respect  to  the  Sun,  considered  as  moving  round  the  Earth  ?— I 
answer,  It  would  be  impossible  it  should  be  so,  anathe  Laws  of  gravita- 
tion be  observed.  The  Earth  cannot  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  a  body,  so 
strongly  attracting  it  as  tlie  Sun,  any  other  way  than  by  such  a  motion  as 
is  supposed.  That  body  therefore  must  be  reputed  to  move,  that  can  be 
supposed  so  to  do,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Nature  universally  observed  in 
other  thin^rs-     It  is  upon  them  that  God  impresses  that  Centruugal  Force. 

N.  B.  This  answers  the  objection  that  might  be  raised  from  what  Ncw<» 
ton  says  of  Absolute,  aud  Relative,  Motion,  and  that  distingaishiog  pro- 
perty of  absolute  Circular  Motion,  that  there  was  a  Centhmgal  Force  in 
the  body  moved ;  for  God  causes  a  Centrifugal  Force  in  that  body,  that  can 
be  supposed  to  move  circularly,  consistently  with  the  Laws  of  Motion,  in 
that  and  in  all  other  things,  on  which  it  has  a  near,  or  a  remote,  depen* 
dence,  and  which  must  be  supposed  to  move  in  order  to  the  obeatvance  of 
those  Laws  in  the  Universe.  For  instance,  when  a  bnsheli  ipkh  water 
in  it,  is  violently  whirled  round,  before  the  water  takes  the  ilbpretsion, 
there  is  a  continual  change  of  position  between  the  water  and  the  parts  of 
the  bushel ;  but  yet  that  must  not  be  supposed  to  move  as  fast  as  that  po- 
sition is  altered ;  because  if  we  follow  it,  it  will  not  hold  out  consistent 
with  the  T in ws  of  motion  in  the  Universe,  for  if  the  Water  moves,  then 
the  bushel  docs  not  move ;  and  if  the  Bushel  does  not  move,  then  the 
Earth  moves  round  the  bushel,  every  time  that  seems  to  turn  round ;  but 
there  can  be  no  sach  alteration  in  the  motion  of  the  Earth  created  natural- 
ly, or  in  observance  of  the  Laws  of  Nature. 

[2.]  PLACE  OF  MINDS.  Our  common  way  of  conceiving  of  what 
is  Spiritual,  is  vcry^oss,  and  shadowy  and  corporeal,  with  dimensions  and 
figure,  etc.  though  it  be  supposed  to  be  very  clear,  so  that  we  can  see 
through  it.  If  we  would  get  a  right  notion  of  what  is  Spiritual,  we  must 
think  of*  Thought,  or  Inclination,  or  Delight.  How  large  is  that  thing  in 
the  Mind  which  they  call  Thought?  Is  Love  square,  or  round?  Is  the 
surface  of  Hatred  rough,  or  smooth  ?  Is  Joy  an  inch,  or  a  foot,  in  diame- 
ter ?  These  are  Spiritual  things ;  and  why  should  we  then  form  such  a 
ridiculous  idea  of  Spirits,  as  to  think  them  so  long,  so  thick,  or  so  wide; 
or  to  think  there  is  a  necessity  of  their  being  square,  or  round,  or  some 
other  certain  figure?  ^ 

Therefore  Spirits  cannot  be  in  plwefm  such  a  sense,  that  al|^ within  the 
given  limits,  shall  be  where  the  Spirit  is,  and  all  without  such  a  circum- 
scription, where  he  is  not ;  but  in  this  sense  only,  that  all  created  Spirits 
have  clearer  and  more  strongly  impressed  ideas  of  things^  in  one  place 
than  in  another,  or  can  produce  effects  here,  and  not  there ;  and  as  this 
place  alters,  so  Spirits  move.  In  Spirits  united  to  bodies,  the  Spirit  more 
strongly  perceives  things  where  the  body  is,  and  can  thpre  immediately 
produce  effects;  and  in  this  sense  the  soul  can  besid  to  be  w  1^  mrns 
phee  where  the  body  is.    And  this  law  is,  that  we  call  (^  Unkm  betmem 
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mnU  and  body.  So  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  in  ihe  brain ;  because  ideas, 
that  come  by  the  body,  immediately  eusue,  only  on  alterations  that  are  made 
there ;  and  the  soul  moat  immediately  produces  pfitTts  no  where  else. 

No  doubt  that  all  Finite  Spirits,  united  to  bodies  or  not,  are  tiius  in 
pUice ;  that  is,  that  they  perceive,  or  passively  receive,  ideas,  only  of  cre- 
ated thin^,  that  are  in  some  particular  place  at  a  given  time.  At  least  a 
Finite  Spirit  cannot  thus  be  in  all  places  at  a  time,  equally.  And  doubt- 
less the  chancre  of  the  place,  where  they  perceive  most  strongly  and  pro- 
duce effects  immediately,  is  regular  and  successive ;  which  is  the  motion 
of  Spirits. 

[31.]  From  what  is  said  above,  we  leam,that  the  seat  of  the  Soul,  is  not 
•ft  ike  Brainj  any  otherwise^  than  as  to  its  immediate  operations,  and  the  im- 
mediate opertLtion  of  things  on  it.  The  Soul  may  also  be  said  to  be  in  the 
Heart,  or  the  Affections,  for  its  immediate  operations  are  there  also. 
Hence  we  learn  the  propriety  of  the  Scriptures  callin^r  the  soul,  the  Heart, 
when  considered  with  respect  to  the  Will  and  the  Affections. 

We  seem  to  think  in  our  heads,  because  most  of  the  idean,  of  which  our 
thoughts  are  conntituted,  or  about  which  they  are  conversant,  come  by  the 
sensories  that  are  in  the  helad,  especially  the  sight  and  hearing,  or  those 
Ideas  of  Reflexion,  that  arise  iVom  hence ;  and  partly  because  we  feel  the 
effects  of  thought  and  study  in  our  head. 

[35.]  Seeing  the  Brain  exists  only  mentally,  I  therefore  acknowledge,that 
I  speak  improperly,  when  I  say,  the  SoiU  ieinthe  Brain,  only  at  to  its  opera' 
iiom.  For,  to  speak  yet  more  strictly  and  abstractly,  'tis  nothing  but  the 
connection  of  the  operationa  of  the  Soul  with  these,  and  those  modes  of 
its  own  ideas,  or  those  mental  acts  of  the  Deity ;  seeing  the  Brain  exists 
only  in  idea.  But  we  have  got  so  far  beyond  those  things  for  which  lan- 
guage was  chiefly  contrived,  that,  unless  we  use  extreme  caution,  we  can- 
not speak,  except  we  speak  exceeding  unintelligibly,  without  literally  con- 
tradicting ourselves.— Cbro//.  No  wonder,  theretbre,  that  the  hiffh  and 
abstract  mysteries  of  the  Deity,  the  prime  and  most  abstract  of  all  beings, 
imply  so  many  seemii^  contradictiona. 

[32.]  Seeing  Human  Souls  and  Finite  Spirits  are  said  to  be  in  this  place 
or  that,  only  because  they  are  so  as  to  mutual  communications;  it  follows 
that,  the  Scripture,  when  it  speaks  of  God  being  in  hea»en^  of  his  dwelling 
tfi  Irrael,  of  his  dwelling  m  ike  kearte  of  hie  people ;  does  not  speak  so  im- 
properly as  has  been  thought. 

[4.]  UNION  of  mind  with  body.  The  Mind  is  so  united  with  the  Body. 
that  an  alteration  is  caused  in  the  Body,  it  b  probable,  by  every  action  of 
the  Mind.  By  those  acts,  that  are  very  vigourous,  a  great  alteration  is  ve- 
ry sensible ;  at  some  times,  when  the  vigour  of  the  body  is  impaired  by 
disease,  especially  in  the  head,  almost  every  action  causes  a  sensible  alter- 
ation of  the  Body. 

[3.]  PERCEPTION  of  separate  minds.  Our  perceptions,  or  ideas  that 
we  passively  receive  by  our  bodies,  are  communicated  to  us  immediately 
by  God,  while  our  minds  are  united  with  our  bodies ;  but  only  we  in  some 
measure  know  the  rule.  We  know  that,  upon  such  alterations  in  our  minds, 
there  follow  such  ideas  in  the  mind.  It  need,  therefore,  be  no  difllculty 
with  us,  how  we  shall  perceive  things  when  we  are  Separate.  They  will 
be  coamunicated  then,  also,  and  according  to  aome  nile,no  doubt,  only  we 
know  not  what. 
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[68.]  REASON.  A  person  may  have  a  strong  Reuon,  and  yet  not 
a  good  Reaion.  He  may  have  a  strength  of  mind  to  drive  an  argumentf 
and  yet  not  luive  even  balances.  It  is  not  so  much  from  a  defect  of  the 
reasoning  powers,  as  from  a  fault  of  the  disposition.  When  men  of  strong 
Reason  do  not  form  an  even  and  just  jud^mest,  *tis  for  one  of  these  two 
reasons :  either  a  liableness  to  Prejudice,  uirough  natural  temper,  or  edu- 
cation, or  circumstances ;  or,  for  want  of  a  great  love  to  Truth,  and  of  fear 
of  Error,  that  shall  cause  a  watchful  circumspection,  that  nothing,  relative 
to  the  case  in  Question  of  any  weight,  shall  escape  the  observation  and  just 
estimation,  to  distinguish  with  great  exactness  between  what  is  real  and 
solid,  and  what  is  only  colour,  and  shadow  and  words. 

Persons  of  mean  capacities  may  see  the  Reason  of  that,  which  requires 
a  nice  and  exact  attention,  and  a  long  discourse,  to  explain — as  the  rea- 
son why  Thunder  should  be  so  much  feared ;  and  many  other  things  that 
might  be  mentioned. 

[16.]  .CONSCIOUSNESS  is  the  mind's  perceiving  what  is  in  itself^— 
ideas,  actions,  passions,  and  every  thin^  that  is  there  perceptible.  It  is  a 
sort  of  feeling  within  itself.  The  mmd  feels  when  it  thinks ;  so  it  feels 
when  it  discerns,  feels  when  it  loves,  and  feels  when  it  hates. 

I 

[69.]  MEMORY  is  the  identity,  in  some  degree,  of  Ideas  that  we  for- 
merly had  in  our  minds,  with  a  consciousness  that  we  formerly  bad  them, 
and  a  supposition  that  their  former  bein^  in  the  mind  is  the  cause  of  their 
bemg  in  us  at  present.  There  is  not  only  the  presence  of  the  same  ideas, 
that  were  in  our  minds  formerly,  but  also,  an  act  ot  the  judgment,  that  they 
were  there  formerly,  and  that  judgment,  not  properly  from  proof,  bat 
from  natural  necessity,  arising  from  a  Law  of  nature  which  God  hath 
fixed. 

In  Memory,  in  mental  principles,  habits  and  inclinations,  there  is  some- 
thing really  abiding  in  the  mind,  when  there  are  no  acts  or  exercises  of 
them ;  much  in  the  same  manner,  as  there  is  a  chair  in  this  room,  when  no 
mortal  perceives  it.  For  when  we  say.  There  are  chairs  in  this  room,  when 
none  perceives  it,  we  mean,  that  minds  would  perceive  chairs  here,  accord- 
ing to  the  Law  of  Nature  in  such  circumstances.  So  when  we  say,  A 
person  has  these  and  those  things,  laid  up  in  his  memory,  we  mean,  they 
would  actually  be  repeated  in  his  mind,  upon  some  certain  occasions,  ac- 
cording to  the  Law  of  Nature ;  though  we  cannot  describe,  particularly, 
the  Law  of  Nature,  about  these mentu  acts,  so  well  as  we  can  about  other 
things. 

[11.]  PERSONAL  IDENTITY.  Well  might  Mr.  Locke  say,  that. 
Identity  of />er«on  consisted  in  identity  of  consciousness;  for  he  might 
have  said  that  identity  of  apirily  too,  consisted  in  the  same  consciousness ; 
for  a  mind  or  spirit  is  nothing  else  but  consciousness,  and  what  is  included 
in  it.  The  same  consciousness  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  individually, 
the  very  same  spirit,  or  substance ;  as  much  as  the  same  particle  of  matter 
can  be  the  same  with  itself,  at  different  times. 

[72.]  Identity  of  person  is  what  seems  never  yetto  have  been  explained. 
It  is  a  mistake,  that  it  consists  in  sameness,  or  identity,  of  consciousness— if, 
by  sameness  of  consciousness,  be  meant,  having  the  same  ideas  hereafter, 
that  I  have  now,  with  a  notion  or  apprehension  that  I  had  had  them  befbre; 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  I  now  nave  the  same  ideas,  that  I  had  in  time 
past,  by  memory.  It  is  possible  without  doubt,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
for  God  to  annihilate  me,  and  after  my  annihilation  to  create  another  being 
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iTiat  lahall  have  the  saiae  ideas  in  his  mind  thut  I  tAve«  and  wifh  the  liVe 
^pprellenaioa  that. he  had  had  them  before,  in. like  manner  aa  a  person  has 
by  memory ;  and  yet  I  be  in  no  way  concerned  in  it,  havinff  no  reason  lo 
iear  what  that  beinj^r  shall  suffer,  or  to  hope  for  what  he  shall  enjoy. — Can 
any  one  deny,  that  it  is  possible,  afler  my  annihilation,  to  create  two  be- 
ings in  the  Universe,  both  of  them  having  my  ideas  communicated  to 
them,  with  such  a  notion  of  their  having  had  thorn  before,  after  the  man- 
ner of  memory,  and  yet  be  ignorant  one  of  another ;  and,  in  such  cabe, 
will  any  one  say,,  that  both  these  are  one  and  the  same  person,  as  they 
must  be,  if  they  are  beth  the  same  person  with  me.  It  is  possible  there 
may  be  two  such  beings,  each  having  all  the  ideas  that  are  now  in  my 
mind,  in'the  same  AiaBBer  that  I  should  have  by  memory,  if  my  own  being 
were  continued ;  and  yet  these  two  beings  not  only  be  ignorant  one  of  an- 
other, but  also  be  in  a  very  different  state,  one  in  a  state  of  enjoyment  and 
pleaaure,  and  the.  other  in  a  state  of  ^reat  suffering  and  torment.  Yea, 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  of  impossibility  in  the  Nature  of  things,  but 
that  the  Most  -High  could,  if  he  saw  fit,  cause  Aiere  to  be  another 
being,  who  should  ocgin  to  exist  in  some  distant  part  of  the  Universe, 
with  the  some  ideas  I  now  have,  after  the  manner  of  memory ;  and  should 
henceforward  co-oxist  with  me;  we  both  retaining  a  consciousness  of 
what  Was  before  the  moment  of  his  first  existence,  in  like  manner ;  but 
thenceforward  should  have  a  different  train  of  ideas.  Will  any  pne  say, 
that  he,  in  such  a  case,  is  the  same  person  with  me,  when  I  know  nothing 
of  his  sufferings,  and  am  never  the  better  for  his- joys. 

[29.]  POWER.  We  have  explained  a  Cause  to  be  that^  qfter,  or 
iipom,  0^  Exittence  of  lO&icA,  or  iU  Exittence  in  nu:h  a  manner ,  ike  exi^ 
tence  of  another  thing /oUaws.  .The  Connection  between  these  two  exis- 
tences, or  between  Uie  Cause  and  Effect,  is' what  we  call  Power.  Thus  tiie 
Sun,  above  the  Horizon,  enlightens  the  Atmosphere.  iSo  we  say  the  Sun 
has  power  to  enlighten  the  Atmosphere.  That  is.  there  is  such  a 
•connection  between  the  Sun,  bein|[  above  the  Horizon,  after  such 
a  manner,  and  the  Atmosphere  being  enlightened,  that  one  alwajrs 
follows  the  other.  So  the  Sun  has  power,  to  melt  wax :  That  is,  the  Sun 
and  wax  so  existing,  the  melting  of  the  wax  follows.  There  is  a  connec- 
tion between  one  and  the  others  So  Man  has  power  to  do  this  or  that : 
That  is,  if  he  exists,  after  Such  a  manner,  there  follows  the  existence  of 
another  thing:  if  he  wills  this  or  that,  it  wiU  be  so.  God^nsL  power  to  do 
all  things,  because  there  is  nothing  but  what  follows  upon  his  willing  of 
it.  When  Intelligent  beings  are  said  to  have  power  to  do  this  or  that ;  by 
it  is  meant,  the  Connection  between  this  or  tliut,  upon  this  mnnner  of 
their  existing,  their  willing :  in  which  sense  they  iiave  power  to  do  many 
Ihhigs.  that  tney  never  shall  will.  ^ 

CorolL  Hence  it  follows,  that  men,  in  a  very  proper  sense,  may  be  said 
to  have  power  to  abstain  from  sin,  and  to  repent,  to  do  good  works  and  to 
live  holily  ;  because  it  depends  on  their  Will. 

» 

[^9.]  JUDGMENT.  The  mind  passes  a  judgment,  in  multitudes  of 
'  cases,  where  it  has  learned  to  judge  by  perpetual  experience,  not  only  ex- 
ceedingly quick,  as  soon  as  one  thought  can  follow  another,  but  absolute- 
ly without  any  reflexion  at  all,  and  at  the  saitie  moment,  witl^out  anytime 
intervening.  Though  the  thing  is  not  properly  self-evident,  yet  it  judges 
without  any  ratiocination,  merelv  by  force  of  habit.  Thus,  when  I  heur 
«uch  and  buch  sounds, or  see  such  letters,  I  judge  that  such  tilings  are  sig- 
nified without  reasoning*  When  I  have  such  ideas  coming  in  by  my  sense 
of  seeing,  appearing  aoer  such  a  manner,  I  iudgc  without  anv  reasoning, 
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tbat  the  things  are  flirther  off,  than  others  that  appear  after  such  a  maoiMr-. 
When  I  see  a  globe,  I  judg6  it  to  be  a  globe,  thoogh  the  image  impressed 
^on  my  sensory  w  only  that  of  a  flat  circle,  appearing  variously  in  varioos 
parts.  And  in  ten  thousand  other  cases,  the  ideas  are  habitually  associa- 
ted together,  and  they  come  into  the  mind  together. — 80  likewise,  in  in- 
numerable cases,  men  act  without  any  proper  act  of  the  Will  at  that  time 
commanding,  through  habit.  As  -when  a  man  is  walking,  there  is  not  a 
new  act  of  the  Will  every  time  a  n^an  takes  up  his  foot  and  sets  it  down. 

CorolL  Hence  there  is  no  necetwity  of  allowing  reason  to  Beasts,  iu 
many  of  those  aetionF^  that  many  are  ready  to  argue  are  rational  actioito« 
As  cattle  in  a  team  are  wont  to  act  as  the  driver  would  have  themvupon 
his  making  such  and  such  sounds,  eithqr  to  stop,  or  go  along,  or  tbm  hither 
or  thither,  because  they  have  been  forced  to  no  it,  by  the  whip,  unon  the 
using  of  such  words.  It  is  become  habitual,  so  that  they  never  do  it  rm-^ 
tionally,  but  either  from  force  or  from  habit.  80  of  all  the  actions  tbat 
beasts  are  taught  to  perform,  dogs,  and  horses,  and  parrots,  etc  And 
those,  that  they  lolrn  of  themselves  to'do,  are  merely  by  virtue  of  appetite 
and  habitual  asf^ociation  of  ideas.  Thus  a  horse  learns*  to  per^rm  such 
actions  for  his  food,  because  he  has  accidentally  had  the  pifrrceptions  of 
such  actions,  asdooiatcd  with  the  pleasant  perceptions  of  taste :  and  so  bis 
appetite  makes  him  perform  the  action,  without  any  reason  or  judgment. 

The  main  difference  between  Men  and  Beasts  is,  that  Men  are  capable 
of  reflecting  upon  what  passes  in  their  own  minds.  Boasts  have  nothing 
but  direct  consciousness.  Men  are  capable  of  viewing  what  is  in  them- 
selves, contemplafively.  Man  was  made  for  spiritual  exercises  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  therefore  is  made  capable,  by  reflexion,  to  behold  and  contem- 
plate spiritual  things.     Hence  it  arises  that  Man  is  capable  of  Religion. 

A  very  great  difference  between  Men  and  Beasts  is,  thai  B^sts  have 
no  voluntary  actions  about  their  own  thoughts  t  tor  it  is  in  this  only,  that 
reasoning  differs  from  mere  perception  and  memory.  It  is  the  act  of  the 
Will,  in  bringing  its  ideas  into  Contemplation,  and  ranging  and  romparirff 
4^f  them  in  Reflexion  and  Abstraction.  The  minds  of  Beasts,  if  1  may  cafl 
them  minds,  are  purely  passive  with  respect  to  all  their  ideas.  The  ininds 
Krf  Men  are  not  onlv  passive,  but  abundantly  active.  Herein  probaUy  is 
the  most  distinguishing  difference  between  Men  and  Beasts.  Herein  is 
the  difference  between  Intellectual,  er  Rational,  Will,  and  mere  Animal 
Appetite,  that  the  latter  is  a  simple  Inclinotion  to,  or  Aversion  from,  such 
And  such  Sensations,  Which  are  the  only  ideas  that  they  are  capable  of, 
that  are  not  active  about  their  ideas t  the  former  is  a  will  that  is  active 
about  its  own  ideas,  in  disposing  of  thorn  among  themselves,  or  Appetite 
towards  those  idras  that  are  acquired  by  nuch  action. 

The  AFsociution  of  idij^s  in  Beasts,  seems  to  be  much  quicker  and  stron- 
ger ilian  in  M^n  :  at  least  in  many  of  them. 

It  would  not  suppose  any  exalted  tiiculty  inB«asts,  to  suppose  that  like 
ideas  in  tliem,  if  they  have  any,  excite  one  another.  Nor  can  I  think  why 
it  should  be  so  any'thc  Jes*'  for  the  weakness  and  narrowness  of  their  fec% 
iilries  ;  in  j?uch  t h in jtb,  whereto  perceive  the  argumunt  of  ideas,  requires 
neither  attention  nor  comprehension.  And  experience  teaches  us,  that 
what  wc  call  thought  in  them,  is  thus  led  from  one  thing  to  another. 

[  1 7.]  LOGIC K.  One  reason  why,  at  first, before  I  knew  other  Logick,  I 
used  to  be  mightily  pleased  with  the  study  of  the  Old  Logick,  was,  because 
it  was  very  pleasant  to  see  my  thoughts,  that  before  lay  m  my  mind  jumb- 
led without  any  distinction,  ranged  lAto  order  and  distributed  into  classes 
and  subdivisions,  ho  that  J  could  te]l  where  Ihey  all  bcloDged,  and  ruo  then^ 


y^  t6  th#ir  featral  \MA»    For  this  Logick  consisted  much  b  Distribu- 
tions and  Definitions;  tod  tbeir  maxims  gave  occasion  to  observe  new  apd 
'  strani^e  dependencies  of  ideas,  and  a  seeming  agreement  of  multitudes  of* 
tbem  in  the  same  thing,  tbtl  I  never  observed  b<m>re. 

tee.]  IDEAS.  All  sorts  ot  ideas  of  things  are  but  the  repititions  of 
those  very  thii^  over  again^— «s  well  the  ideas  of  colours,  figures,  soli' 
dity,  tastes,  and  smells,  as  the  ideas  of  thought  and  mental  acts^ 

[67.]  -liOVE  is  not  properly  said  to  be  an  idea,  any  more  than  Un<fer- 
standiDff  is  said  to  be  an  idea.  Understanding  and  Loving  arc  diffecorit 
aets  of  the  mind  entirely ;  and  s  *  Pleasure  and  Pain  are  not  properly  ideas* 

Though  Pleasure  and  Pain  mHy' imply  perception  in  their  nature,  yet  it 
does  not  follow,  that  they  a^e  properly  ideas.  There  is  an  Act  of  the  miq^ 
in  it.  An  idea  is  only  a  perception,  wherein  the  mind  is  passive  or  rather 
subjective.  The  Acts  of  the  mind  are  not  merely  ideas.  All  Acts  of  the 
orind,  about  its  ideasi  are  not  themselves  mere  ideas. 

Pleasure  and  Pain  have  their  seat  in  the  Will^  and  not  in  the  Under- 
standing. The  Will,  Choice,  etc.  is  nothing  else,  but  the  mind's  being 
pleased  with  an  idea,  or  havinga  superior  pleasedness  in  something  thought 
of,  or  a  desire  of  a  future  thingr  or  a  pleasedness  in  the  thought  of  our 
union  with  the  thing,  or  a  [deiuedBcss  in  such  a  state  of  ourselves,  and  a 
degree  of  pain  while  we  are  not  in.  that  state,  or  a  disagreeable  eonception 
of  the  contrary  state  at  that  time  when  we  desire  it.   - 

[7.]  GENUS.  The  various  distributing  and  ranking  of  things,  ancT 
tyiog  of  them  together,  tinder  one  common  abstract  idea,  is^  dlthoUffh  a^bi- 
traryf  yet  exceedingly  usefiil,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary :  for  how* 
misei^ble  should  we  oe,  if  we  could  thinlc  of  things  only  individually,  as  the 
beasts  do ;  how  sbw,  narrow,  patnfuland  endless,  would  be  the  exercise  of 
thought. 

-Wiiat  is  this  putting  and  tying  things  together.  Which  is  done  in  ab- 
straction ?  It  is  not  merely  a  tying  of  them  under  the  same  name ;  for  I 
do  believe,  that  deaf  and  dumb  persons  abstract  and  distribute  things  into 
kinds.  But  it  is  so  patting  of  them  together,  that  the  mind  resolves  here- 
after to  think  of  them  tog^er,  under  a  commdh  notion,  as  if  they  were  a 
collective  substance ;  the  mind  being  as  sure,  in  this  proceeding,  of  reason- 
ing well,  as  if  it  were  of  a  particular  substance ;  for  it  has  abstracted  that 
which  belongs  alike  to  all,  and  has  a  perfect  idea,  whose  relations  and  pro« 
perties  it  can  behold,  as  well  as  those  of  the  idea  of  one  individual.  Al- 
though this  ranking  of  things  be  arbitrary,  yet  there  is  much  more  foun- 
dation for  some  distributions  than  othei%.  Some  are  much  more  useful, 
and  "much  better  serve  the  purposes  of  abstraction. 

[24.]  .  There  is  really  a  difference  that  the  mind  makes,«illthe  conside- 
sation  of  aik  Universal,  absolutely  considered,  and  a  Species.  There  is  a 
difference  in  the  two  ideas,  when  we  say  Man,  including  simply  the  ab- 
stract ideiBL ;  and  when  we  say,  the  Humail  Sort  of  Living  Crcatbre. 
There  is  reference  had  to  an  idea  more  abstract.  And  there  is  this  act  of 
the  mind  in  distributing  an  UniveiMl  into  Species.  It  ties  this  abstract 
idea  to  two  or  more  less  abstract  ideaii*  and  supposes  it  limited  by  them. 

It  is  not  every  property,  that  belongs  to  all  the  particulars  included  in,- 
and  proper  to,  a  Genus,  and  that  men  generally  see  to  be  so,  that  is  a  part 
of  that  complex  abstract  idea,  that  represents  all  the  particulars,  or  that  is 
a  part  of  that  nominal  esMnce.  But  so  mnch  is  essential,  which,  if  men 
simnld  see  any  thing  lea,  they  would  Ml  ipll  it  by  the  name,  bj  wbifh 
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they  caH  the  Genus.    This  in<leed,  ii  uncertam,  became  wen  ntfver  affefi 
upon  fixing  exact  bounds. 

[25.]  A  pAmT,  is  one  of  those  many  ideaa,  which  we  are  woat  to  tluk 
of  together.    A  whole,  is  an  idea  containing  many  of  these. 

[47.]  The  fo«2«ditio>-  of  the  most  considerable  Species  or  0orts,  ii 
which  thiuffs  are  ranked,  is  the  order  of  the  wodd — the  desiffned  distribu- 
tion of  God  and  nature.  When  we,  in  distributing  things,  mffar  fraatbat 
design,  we  don't  know  tlie  true  essences  of  things.  If  the  world  had  been 
created  without  any  order,  or  design,  or  beauty,  indeed,  all  qiecies  woaM 
be  merely  arbitrary.  There  are  certain  multitudes  of  things,  that  CroA 
has  made  to  agree,  very  remarkably  in  Something,  either  as  to  tlicar  out- 
ward appearance,  maimer  of  acting,  the  effects  they  prodoce,  or  that  other 
things  produce  on  them,  the  manner  of  their  production,  or  God*s  diposal 
concerning  them,  or  some  peculiar  perpetual  circumstances  thtft  tliey  are 
in.  Thus  diamonds  affree  in  shape ;  pieces  of  gold,  in  that  they  will  br 
divide  in  aqua  regia;  Toadzitones,  in  innumerable  strange  efiects  that  they 
]»oduce ;  many  plants,  in  the  peculiar  cfieots  they  proouee  on  animal  bo- 
dies ;  men,  in  that  they  are  to  remain  after  this  fife.  That  inward  con* 
formation,  that  is  the  foundation  of  an  agreement  in  these  things^is  the 
real  essence  of  the  thing.  For  instance,  that  disposition  of  parts,  or  what- 
ever it  be,  in  the  matter  of  the  loadstone,  from  whence  arises  the  Yeitici* 
ty  to  the  poles,  and  its  influence  on  other  loadstones  and  iron,  is  the  reaV 
essence  of  the  loadstone  that  is  unknown  to  us. 

[41.]  As  there  is  great  foundation  in  Nature  for  those  abstract  ideas^ 
which  we  call  Oniversab ;  so  there  is  great  foundation  in  the  conmibn 
eii^umstances  and  necessities  of  mankind)  and  the  constant  method  of 
things  proceeding,  for  ^uch  t  tving  of  simple  modes  together  to  the  con- 
stituting such  mixed  modes.  This  appears  from  the  agreement  of  langua-^ 
ges ;  for  language  is  very  much  made  up  of  the  names  of  Mixed  Modes; 
and  we  find  that  almost  nil  those  names,  in  one  lanmjase,  have  names  that 
answer  to  them  in  other  languacres.  The  same  Mixed  Mode  has  a  ^ame 
given  to  it  by  most  nations.  Whence  it  appears  that  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Earth,  have  agreed  upon  putting  together  the  same  Simple 
Modes  into  Mixed  ones,  and  in  the  same  manner.  The  learned  and  polish- 
ed have  indeed  many  more  than  others :  and  herein  chiefly  it  is^  that  lan- 
guages do  not  answer  one  to  another. 

[42.]  Ti  I K  agreement  or  similitude  of  Complex  ideas,  mostly  consists 
in  tlicir  pr<  cine  identity,  with  respect  to  some  third  ides  of  some  of  the 
simples,  tlioy  are  compounded  of.  But  if  there  be  any  similitude  or  agree- 
ment between  simple  ideas  themselves,  it  cannot  com^iijt  in  the  identity 
of  a  I  bird  idea  that  belongs  to  both ;  because  the  ideas  are  simple  ;  and  if' 
you  take  nny  thing  that  belongs  to  them,  you  take  all.  Therefore  no 
agreement  between  shnple  ideas  can  be  resolved  into  Identity,  unless  it  be 
the  identity  of  Relations.  But  there  seems  to  be  another  infidhble  agree- 
ment between  simple  idea.**.  Thus  some  Colours  are  more  like  one  to  ano- 
ther than  others,  between  which  there  w  yet  a  very  manifest  diflferenee. 
So  between  Sounds,  Smells,  Tastes,  and  other  Sensations.  And  what  is 
that  common  sgrc^ment  of  all  these  ideas  we  call  colours,  whereby  wc 
know  immediately  that  thot  name  belon^pt  to  them.  Certainly  all  coloim 
have  an  agreement  one  to  another,  that  is  quite  dJiTerent  from  any  agree- 
ment that  Sounds  can  have  to  them.  So  is  there  some  common  agreement 
to  all  Sounds,  that  Tastes  oanoot  hkxa  to  any  Sound,    h  caimat  be 
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tW  the  a^reeftieiit  lies  only  in  this,  that  thesis  .simple  idvas  couie  all  by' 
the  ear ;  so  that  their  agreement  consists  only  in  the  relation  they  have  to 
that  organ.  For  if  it  should  have  been  so  that  we  had  lived  in  the  world, 
and  had  never  found  <fut  the  way,  we  got  these  ideas  we  call  Sounds,  and 
never  once  thought  or  considered  any  thing  about  it,  and  should  heaf 
some  new  simple  sound,  I  believe  nobody  would  question,  but  that  we 
should  immediately  perceive  an  agreement  with  other  ideas,  that  used  to 
come  by  that  sense,  though  we  knew  not  which  way  one  of  them  came,  and 
should  unmediately  call  it  a  Sound,  and  say  we  had  heard  a  strange  ^oiMe, 
And  if  we  had  never  had  any  such  sensation  as  the  Head-ach^  and  should 
have  it,  I  da  nut  think  w<;  should  call  that  a  new  Sound ;  for  there  would 
be  so  manifest  a  disagreement  between  those  simple  ideas,  of  another  kind 
from  What  simple  ideas  have  one  with  another. 

1  have  thoughti  whether  or  no  the  agreement  of  Colours  did  not  con- 
sist, in  a  Relation  they  had  to  the  idea  of  Space ;  and  whothcr  Colour 
fai  general  might  not  be  defined,  that  idea  that  JiUed  Space.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  there  is  another  sort  of  agreement  beside  that ;  and  the  more, 
because  there  can  no  such  common  relatiun  be  thought  of,  with  respect 
to  different  Somids.  Jt  is  probable  that  this  agreement  may  be  resolved 
into  Identity.  If  we  follow  theee  ideas  to  (heir  orijrioal  in  their  Organs^ ^ 
like  sensttionB  may  be  caused  from  like  motions  m  the  Animal  Spirits* 
Herein  the  likeness  is  perceived,  aller  the  same  manner  as  the  harmony  in 
a  simple  colour ;  but  if  we  consider  the  ideas  absolutely,  it  cannot  bb. 

Corotl.  All  Universala,  therefore,  ca,nnot  be  made  up  of  ideas,  abstracted 
fVom. Particulars;  for  Colour  and  .Sound  are  Universak,  as  much  as  Man 
or  Horse.  But  the  idea  of  Colour,  or  Sound,  in  general,  cannot  be  made 
up  ofideas,  abstracted  from  particular  Colours,  or  Sounds;  for  from  simple 
ideas  nothing  can  be  abstracted.  But  these  Universals  are  thus  formed. 
The  mind  perceives  that  some  of  its  ideas  ag^ee,in  a  manner  very  different 
firom  ail  its  other  ideas.  The  mind  therefore  is  determined  to  rank  those 
ideas  together  in  its  thoaghts ;  and  all  haw  ideas,  it  receives  with  the  like 
agreement,  it  naturally,  and  habitually,  and  at  once,  places  to  the  same 
rank  and  order,  and  calls  them  by  the  same  name ;  and  bv  the  nature,  de- 
termination and  habit,  of  the  mind,  the  idea  of  one  excites  the  idea  of  others. 

[43.]  Mant  of  our  Universal  ideas  are  not  Arbitrary.  The  tying  of 
id«u  together,  in  Genera  and  Speeies,  is  not  merely  the  calling  of  them 
by  the  same  name,  but  such  an  union  of  them,  that  the  consideration  of 
one  shall  naturally  excite  the  idea  of  others.  But  the  union  of  ideas  is 
not  always  arbitrary,  but  unavoidably  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  Soul; 
-which  is  such,  that  the  thinking  of  one  thing,  of  itself,  yea,  against  our 
wills,  excites  the  thought  of  oti^  things  that  are  like  it.  Thus,  if  a  per- 
son, a  stranger  to  the  Ekrth,  should  see  and  converse  with  a  man,  and  a 
longtime  after  should  meet  with  another  man,  and  converse  with  him ;  the 
agreement  would  immediately  excite  the  idea  of  that  other  man,  and  those 
two  ideas  would  be  together  m  his  mind,  for  the  time  to  come,  yea,  in  spite 
•f  him.  So  iThe  should  see  a  third,  and  afterwards  should  find  multitudes^ 
there  would  be  a  Genus,  or  Universal  Idea,  formed  in  his  mind,  naturally, 
without  his  counsel  or  design.  So  I  cannot  doubt  but,  if  a  person  had  been 
bora  blind,  and  should  have  his  eves  opened,  and  should  immediately  have 
blue  placed  before  his  eyes,  and  tnen  red,  then  green,  then  yellow ;  1  doubt 
not,  they  would  imraeoiateljr  get  into  one  General  Idea— they  would  be 
united  in  his  mind  without  his  deliberation. 

ChrolL  So  that  God'  has  not  only  distributed  things  into  species,  by 
eridentk  manifesting,  by  Jiis  making  such  an  agreement  in  things,  that  be 
designee  snch  and  such  partieelars  to  be  together  in  the  mind;  but  liy 
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itiakiqgr  the '  Soul  of  such  a.  nature,  that  those  fiarticulan,  whicli  hertiiof 
made  to  agree,  are  unavoidably  together  in  the.'mind,  one  naturally  ezcitF' 
ing  and  including  the  others. 

[37.]  Qenus  and  Species,  indeed,  is  a  mental  thing ;  yei^  in  a  sengey 
Nature  has  distributed  many  things  into  Species  without  our  minds.  That 
b,  God  evidently  desiffned  such  Particulars  to  be  together  in- the  mind,- 
and  in  other  things.  But  'tis;not  so  indeed,  with  respect  to  all  ffeneni. 
Some  therefore  may  be  called  Jlrbitrary  Genera,  others  MUural-  mture 
has  designedly  made  a  distribution  of  some  things :  othef  distributions  ar» 
of  a  mental  original. 

[56.]  NUMBER  is  a  train  of  differences  of  ideas,  put  together  ip  the 
mind's  consideration  in  of  derly  succession,  and  codsidered  with  respect  ttr 
their  relations  one  to  another,  as  in  that  orderly  mental  succession.  This 
mental  succession  is  the  succession  of  Time.  One  may  make  which  they 
will  the  first,  if  it  be- but  the  first  in  consideration.'  The  mind  begins  where 
it. will,  and  runs  through  them  successively  one  afler  another.-  It  is  a  col- 
lection of  differences ;  for  it  is  its  bein^  another,  in  some  respect^  that  is 
the  very  thing  that  makes  it  capable  of  pertaining  to  multiplicity.  They 
mujft  not  merely  be  put  together,  in  orderly  succession ;  but  its  only  their 
being  considered'  with  reference  to  that  relation*  they  have  one  to  another 
as  differences,  and  in  orderly  mental  succession,  that  denominates  it  Jifktm- 
ber.-^To  be  of  such  a  particular  number,  is  fur  an  idea  to  hayesuch  a  par-' 
ticular  relation,  and  so  considered  by  the  mind,  t6  other  differenc.e8  put  to- 
gether with  it,  in  orderly  succession.— So  that  there  is  pothing  iii^[plica- 
ble  in  the  nature  of  dumber*  but  what  Identity  and  Diversity  is,  and  what* 
Succession,  of  Duration,  or  Priority  and  Posteriority,  ii. 

[57.]  DURATION.  PattneMMn  if  I. may  make  such  a  word,  is  nothing 
but  a  Mode  of  ideas.  This  Mode  perhaps,  is  nothing  else  but  a  certain 
VeteroMcence^  attending  our  ideas.  When  it  is,  as  we  say,  Paat^  the  idea, 
afler  a  particular  manner,  fades  and  grows  old.  When  an  idea  appears 
with  this  mode,  we  say  it  is  PaH^  and  according  to  the  degree  of  this  par- 
ticular inexpressible  mode,  mo  we  say  the  thinff  is  longer  or  more  lately 
past.  As  in  distance,  it  is  not  only  b^  a  natural  trigonometry  of  the  eyesv 
or  a  sort  of  parallax,  that  we  determine  it ;  because  we  can  judge  of  dis* 
tances,  as  well  with  one  eye,  as  with  two.  Nor  is  it  by  observing  the  pa- 
rallelism or  aperture  of  the  rays,  for  the  mind  judges  by  nothing,  but  the 
diffecencc  it  observes  in  the  idea  itself,  which  alone  the  mind  has  any  no- 
tice of.  But  it  -judges  of  distance,  by  a  particular  mode  of  indistinctness, 
as  has  been  said  before.  So  it  is  with  respect  to  distance  of  time,  by  a 
certain  peculiar  inexpressible  mode  of  fading  and  indistinctness,  which  I 
call  yeteratceence, 

[65.]  Ithink  we  findbyejtperiencc,  that,  when  we  have  been  in  a  sound 
sleep,  for  many  hours  together,  if  we  look  back  to  the  time  when  we  were 
last  awake,  the  ideas  seemfariher  off  to  us,  than  when  we  have  only  ceased 
thinking  a  few  minutes :  which  cannot  be,  because  we  see  a  longer  train  of 
intermediate  ideas  in  one  case,  than  in  'the  other;  for  I  suppose  we  see 
none  in  neither.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  Veterascence  of  ideas,  that  hava 
been  a  longer  time  in  the  mind.  When  we  look  upon  them,  they  do  not 
look  just  as  those,  tliat  are  ipuch  nearer.  This  Veterascence  consists,  I 
think,  in  blotting  out  the  little  distinctiona,  the  minute  parts,  and  fine  strokes 
of  it.  This  is  one  way  of  judging  of  the  dbtanco  of^  Visible  objects.  In 
this  respect,  a  house,  a  tree,  do  not  look  at  a  little  distance,  as  they  do  very 
near.  They  not  only  do  not  appear  so  big ;  but  a  multitude  of  the  little 
distinctions  vanish,  that  are  plain  when  we  are  near. 


{53.]  SENSATION^  Oar  SeiiMB,wheiisound,  and  in  ordinary  circum- 
ittance^,  aro  not  pioperly  fallible  in  any  thin|^ :  that  is,  we  mean  our  Expie- 
rience  by  oar  Senses.  If  we  mean  any  thiiijr  else,  neither  faJlibility  nor 
certainty  in:  any  way  belongs  to  tl|B  Senses.  Nor  are  our  Senses  certain  in 
any  thing  at  ali,  any  other  way,  than  by  constant  experience  by  our  Senses: 
That  is,  when  our  Senses  make  such  or  sach  representations,  we  constantly 
experience,  :hat  things  are  in  themselves  thus  or  thus.  So,  when  a  thing 
appears  after  such  a  manner,  I  jadge  it  to  be  at  least  two  rods  off,  at  least 
two  feet  broad }  but  I  only  know,  by  constant  experience,  that  a  thing,  that 
makeM  such  a  representation,  is*  so  tar  off,  and  so  big.  And  so  my  senses 
are  as  certain  in  every  thing,  when  I  have  equal  opportunity  and  occasion 
to  experience.  And  our  senses  are  said  to  deceive  us  in  some  things,  be- 
cause our  situation  does  not  allow  as  to  make  trial,  or  our  circumstances 
do  not  lead  us  to  it«  and  so  we  are  apt  to  judge  by  our  experience,  m  other 
and  different  cases.  Thus,  our  Senses  make  us  think,  that  the  Moon  is 
«mong  the  clouds,  because  we  cannot  try  it  so  quick,  easily,  and  fVequent- 
ly,  as  We  do  the  distance  of  things,  that  are  nearer.  But  the  Senses  of  an 
Astronomer,  who  observes  the  Parallax  of  the  Moon,  do  not  deceive  him, 
bat  lead  him  to  the  truth.  Though  the  idea  of  the  Moon's  distance  will 
never  be  exercised,  so  quick  ^nd  naturally,  upon  every  occasion,  beca[iise  of 
the  tediousnoM  and  infrequency  of  the  trial ;  and  there  are  not  so  many 
ways  of  trial,  so  many  differences  in  the  Moon's  appearance,  from  what  a 
lesser  thing  amongst  the  clouds  would  have,  as  there  are  in  things  nearer. 
I  can  remember  whon  I  was  so  young,  tliat  seeing  two  things  in  the  same 
building,  one  of  which  was  twice  so  far  off  as  the  other,  yetf  seeing  one 
over  the  other,  I  thought  they  had  been  of  the  same  distance,  one  right 
•ver  the  other.  My  senses  then  were  deceitful  in  tMt  thiiig,  though  they 
made  the  same  repres<;ntations  as  now,  and  yet  now  they  are  not  de- 
ceitful. The  only  difference  is  in  experience.  Indeed,  jn  some  things,  our 
senses  make  no  difference  in  the  representation,  where  there  is  a  difference 
in  the  tfainj^.  But  in  those  things,  our  experience  by  our  Senses  will  lead 
•us  not  to  judge  at  all,  and  so  they  will  deceive.  We  are  in  danger  of  be- 
ing deceived  by  our  Senses,  in  judging  of  appearances,  by  our  experience 
in  different  things,  or  by  juaging  where  we  have  had  no  experience,  or  the 
like. 

[19.^  Things,  that  we  know  by  immediate  Sensation,  we  know  intui- 
tively; and  they  are  properly  self-evident  truths:  As,  Oraii  it  greeny 
The  Sun  thitiet;  Honey  it  tweet.  When  we  say  that  Grass  is  green,  all 
that  we  can  be  supposed  to  mean  by  it,  is-^— that,  in  a  constant  course,  when 
we  see  Grass,  the  idea  of  green  is  excited  by  it ;  and  this  we  know,  self- 
^evidently. 

[55.1  APPETITE  of  the  Mind.  As  all  ideas  are  wholly  in  the  mind, 
so  is  ail  Appetite.  To  havr;  Appetiteto wards  a  thing  is  as  remote  from 
the  nature  of  Matter,  as  to .  have  Thought.  There  arc  some  of  the  Ap- 
petites, that  are  called  Natural  Appetites,  that  are  not  indeed  natural  to 
the  Soul ;  as  tlie  Appetite  to  meat  and  drink.  I  believe  when  the  Soul 
has  that  sort  of  pain,  which  is  in  hunger  and  thirst,  if  the  Soul  never  had 
experienced  that  food  and  drink  remove  that  pain,  it  would  create  no  Ap- 
petite to  any  thing.  A  man  would  be  just  'as  incapable  of  such  an  Appe- 
tite, as  he  is  to  fwA  he  never  smelt  nor  tasted.  So  the  Appetite  of  scratch- 
ing when  it  itches. 

[15.1  TRUTH.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done,  the  oaly  ade- 
^ate  definition  of  Truth  is,  The  agreemeDt  of  our  ideas  with  eKViAxrGi!^^ 


To  explain  .what  tbu  existence  is,  is  another  tiling.  In  abstnct  ideas,  it  is 
notUnff  but  the  ideas  themselves;  so  their  troth  is  their  consistencj  with 
themselves.  In  thin^that  are  supposed  to  be  without  us,  it  is  the  deter- 
mination and  fixed  mode  of  God's  exciting  ideas  in  us.  Go  that  Truth,  in 
these  things^  is  an  agreement  of  our  iaeas  with  that  aeries  in  Ciod*  It  is 
existence ;  and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say.  It  is  impossible  that  we  should 
explain  a  perfectly  abstract  and  more  idea  of  existence ;  ^y  we  always 
find  this,  by  running  of  it  up,  that  God  and  Real  Existence  are  the  same. 
CornU.  Hence  we  learn  how  properly  it  may  be  said,  that  God  is,  and 
that  there  is  none  else ;  and  how  proper  are  these  names  of  the  Deity, 
Jehovah,  and  1  am  that  I  am. 


[6.]  TauTH  is  The  perception  of  the  rtlaitumi  there  are  bedoeoi  ideae. 
Falshood  is  The  eupporiiion  qfrelatioiu  between  ideae  UuA  are  tneoMiftail 
with  thbte  ideae  ihenuelvee;  not  their  (HeagreemeiU  wiih  thmge  wiiheuL 
All  truth  is  in  the  mind,  and  only  there.  It  is  ideas,  or  what  is  in  the  aiiiid, 
■alone,  that  can  be  the  object  of  the  mind ;  and  what  we  call  Truth, Is  a  con* 
aistent  supposition  of  relatioifs,  between  what  is  the  object  of  the  mood, 
l^alshood  is  an  inconsistent  supposition  of  relations.  The  Troth,  that  is  io 
a  mirid,'mu8t  be  in  that  mind  as  to  its  object,  and  every  thing  pertaining  to 
it.  The  ouly  foundation  of  Error  is  inadeqoateness  and  imperfection  of 
ideas;  for,  if  the  idea  were  perfect,  it  would  be  impossible  hot  that  all  its 
relations  should  be  perfectly  perceived. 

■ 

[10.]  •  Truth,  in  the  general,  may  be  defined,  after  the  niost  strict  and 
thotaphysical  manner,  7%b  canaietenqf  and  agreewMnt  qfowr  uleat,  wiih  ike 
ideas  ofOod,  '  I  confess  this,  in  ordmary  conversation,  would  not  half  so 
much  tend  to  enlighten  one  in  the  meamng  of  the  wordf  as  to  say.  The 
agreemeni  of  our  ideae  with  the  thinge  ae  they  arey  But  it  ahould  be  enqni- 
red,  What  is  it  for  our  ideas  to  agree  with  things  as  they  arc  ?  seeing  that 
corporeal  things  exist  no  otherwise  than  mentally ;  and  as  for  most  other 
thin^a«  tiiey  are  only  abstract  ideas.  Truth,  as  to  external  things,  is  the 
consisteucy  of  our  ideas  with  those  ideas,  or  that  train  and  series  of  ideas, 
that  arc  raised  in  our  minds,  according  to  God's  stated  order  and  law. 

Truth,  as-  to  abstract  ideas,  is  the  consistency  of  our  ideas  with  them 
i^elvcs.  As  when  our  idea  of  a  circle,  or  a  triangle,  or  any  of  their  parts, 
is  agreeable  to  the  idea  we  have  stated  and  ajsfreed  to  call  by  the  name  of 
a  circle,  or  a  triangle.  And  it  may  still  be  said,  that  Truth  is,  the  contie- 
4enqf  of  our  ideas  wiih  themscltes.  Those  ideas  are  false,  that  are  not  con- 
sistent with  the  series  of  ideas,  that  are  raised  in  our  minds,  by  according 
to  the  order  of  nature. 

Coroli  1.  Hence  we  sec,  in  how  strict  a  sense  it  maybe  said,  that  God 
is  Truth  itself. 

Coroli  2.  Hence  it  appears',  that  Truth  consists  in  having  perfect  and 
adotfuate  ideas  of  things :  For  instance,  if  I  judge  truly  how  far  distant  the 
Moon  is  from  the  Earth,  we  need  not  say,  that  this  Truth  consists,  in  the 
perception  of  tlie  relation,  between  the  two  ideas  of  the  Moon  and  the 
Marth,  bnt  in  the  adequateness. 

Coroli.  3.  Hence  Certainty  is  the  clear  perception  of  this  perfection. 
Therefore,  if  we  had  perfect  ideas  of  all  things  at  once,  that  is,  could  have 
all  in  one  view,  we  should  know  all  truth  at  the  same  moment,  and  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  Ratiocination,  or  finding  out  Truth*  And  Rea- 
soning is  only  of  use  to  us,  in  consequence  of  the  paucity  of  our  ideas,  and 
because  we  can  have  but  very  few  m  view  at  once.*-Hence  it  is  evident, 
t  hat  all  things  are  self-evident  to  God. 
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[5.]  CERTAINTY.  Detenniiied  that  there  are  many  de||rreeB  of 
certainty, though  not  indeed  of  absolute  certainty;  which  is  infinitely 
strong.  We  are  certain  of  many  things  upon  demonstration,  which  yet 
we  mav  he  made  more  certain  of  bv  more  demonstration ;  because 
although,  aceording  to  the  strength  of  the  mind,  we  see  the  connection  of 
the  idM,  vet  a  stronger  mind  would  see  the  connection  more  perfectly 
and  strongly,  heeause  it  would  have  the  ideas  more  perfect.  We  have 
not  soch  strength  of  mind,  that  we  can  perfectly  conceive  of  but  very  few 
things;  and  some  little  of  the  strength  of  an  idea  is  lost,  in  a  moment  of 
time,  as  we,  ii|  the  miad,  look  successively  on  the  train  of  ideas,  in  a  de- 
monstration. 

[8.]  RULES  OF  REASONING.  It  is  no  matter  how  abstracted 
#ar  notions  are— the  further  we  penetrate  and  come  to  the  prime  reality  of 
the  thing,  the  better;  provided  we  can  go  to  such  a  de^e  of  abstraction, 
and  earry  it  out  clear.  We  may  go  so  far  in  abstraction,  that,  although 
we  may  thereby,  in  part,  see  Truth  and  Reality,  and  farther  than  ever  was 
seen  before,  yet  we  may  not  be  able  more  than  just  to  touch  it,  and  to  have 
a  few  obscure  gluices.  We  may  not  have  strength  of  mind  to  conceive 
•learlv  of  the  Manner  of  it.  We  see.&rther  indeed,  but  it  is  very  obscure- 
fy'and  indirtinctlv.  We  bad  better  stop  a  degree  or  twp  short  of  this,  and 
abstract  no  farther  than  we  can  conceive  of  the  thing  distinctly,  and  ex- 
flain  it  clearly :  otherwise  we  shall  be  apt  to  run  into  error,  and  copfound 
^or  minds.  - 

[54.1  REASONING.  We  know  our  own  existence,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  every  thinj^,  that  we  are  conscious  of  in  our  own  minds,  intuitively) 
but  all  our  reasoning,  with  respect  to  Real  Existence,  depends  upon  that 
natural,  unavoidable  and  invariable,  disposition  of  the  mind,  when  it  sees  a 
tiling  be^  to  be,  to  conclude  certs^ly,  that  there  is  a  Came  of  it ;  or  if  it 
«ees  a  thmg  to  be  m  a  very  brderly,  re^rular  and  exact,  manner,  to  con- 
clude that  some  Duign  related  and  disposed  it.  That  a  thine  that  be- 
fisis  to  be  should  make  its^f,  we  know  implies  a  contradiction ;  for  we  see 
intuitively,  that  the  ideas,  that  such  an  expression  excites,  are  inconsistent. 
And  that  any  thing  should  start  up  into  beinff,  without  any  cause  at  aU, 
itself,  or  any  thing  else,  is  what  the  mind,  do  what  we  will,  will  forever  re- 
Ibse  to  receive,  hot  will  perpetually  reject.  When  we  therefore  see  any 
thinjgr  begin  to  be,  we  intuitively  know  theie  is  a  cause  of  it,  and  not  by  ra- 
t|ooination,  or  any  kind  of  arg^ument.  This  is  an  innate  principle,  in  that 
sense,  that  the  soul  is  born  with  it^-a  necessary,  fatal  propensity,  so  to 
eonclude,  on  every  occasion. 

And  this  is  not  only  true  of  every  new  existence  of  those  we  call  Sub- 
stances, but  of  every  alteration  that  b  to  be  seen :  any  new  existence  o^ 
any  new  mode,  we  necessarily  suppose  to  be  from  a  cause.  For  instance, 
if  there  had  been  nothing  but  one  globe  of  solid  matter,  which  in  time  past 
liad  been  at  perfect  rest ;  if  it  starts  away  into  motion,  we  conclude  there 
is  some  cause  of  that  alteration.  Or  if  that  globe,  in  time  past,  had  been 
moving  in  a  straight  line,  and  turns  short  about  at  right  angles  with  its 
Ibrmer  direction ;  or  if  it  had  been  moving  with  such  a  degree  of  celerity, 
and  aU  at  once  moves  with  but  half  that  swiflness.  And  it  is  all  one,  whe- 
llMr  these  alterations  be  in  Bodies^  or  in  Spirits,  their  beginning  must  have 
a  eanse :  the  first  alteration  that  there  is  in  a  Spirit,  af^.er  it  is  created,  let 
it  be  in  alteration  in  what  it  will ;  and  so  the  rest.  So,  if  a  Spirit  always, 
Ui  times  past,  had  had  soch  an  inclination,  for  instance  always  loved  a^d 
ehosen  sin,  and  then  has  a  quite  contrary  inclination,  and  loves  and  chooses 
Miness;  the  beginning  of  this  alteration,  or  the  first  new  exiitence  in  that 
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'HSpirit  towu^  it,  wlMtbtr  it  were  some  aetkni,  or  wlMtiO«v«r»  htd 


And,  indeed^  it  is  no  imi^tter,  whether  we  soppoee  a  beiof^  has  a  bmiH 
umi^  or  DO,  if  we  see  it  eziets  in  a  particular  mannert  for  which  way  orez><* 
litinff  we  know  that  there  is  no  more  reuon,  ai  to  any  thnigiB  tfia.tbiBf 
itself,  than  any  other  difibrent  manner ;  the  mindneceannly  ooiidiidee»  that 
there  i»  some  cause  of  its  so  ezistiaf ,  more  than  i^  other  wi^ .  F6r  in- 
atanee,  if  there  is  but  once  piece  •of  matter  ewtinjif  IVem  aU  eternity,  and 
that,  be  a  acjuare ;  we  unavoidably  conclude,  there  la  soine.eaiise  why  it  Is 
aquare,  seems;  there  is  nothing  in  the  thing  itself  that  more  incliiiei  it  to 
that  figure,  than  to  an  infinite  number  of  other  figures.  This,  sane  may  be 
eaid  as  to  rest,  or  motion,  or  the  manner  of  motion ;  and  for  all  otherbodiea 
existing,  the  mind  seeks  a  Cause  whj". 

WheQ  the  mind  sees  a  being  ezistmg  very  regularly,  and  in  moat  exact 
order,  especially  if  the  oider  consists  in  the  exact  regulation  -Of  a  very 
great  multitude  of  particulars,  if  it  be  the  best  order,  as  to  a^^  and-lMantyi 
that  the  mind  can  conceive  Of,  that  it  could  have  been,  t^e  n^  nnavoidar 
Uv  concludes,  that  its  Cause  was  a  being  that  had  deeiffn :  -  for  iiiatanre, 
when  the  mind  perceives  the  beauty  and  contrivance  of  the  wwjd ;  for  the 
world  might  have  been  one  infinite  number  of  oonfiisioDa,  and  not  have 
%een  dtt)K)sed  beautifully  and  uBefull}r ;  y^>  infinite  timea  an  infinite  nom- 
her,  and  so  if  we  multiply  infinite  by  inmiite,  m  tfi/Smfiim. .  So  that,  Sf  we 
suppose  the,  world  to  have  exuited  from  aU  eternity^  and  to  be  oontinuaUy 
all  the  while  without  the  guidance  of  design,  paasinff  under  different  chan* 
|[ea;  it  would  have  been,  according  to  such  a  inwtiplicatkm»  infinite  to 
one,  whether  it  would  ever  have  hit  upon  this  fimn  or  no.  Note— This 
way  of  concluding,  is  a  Hort  of  ratiocinatioQ. 

•  [58.]  REASONING  does  not  absolutely  differ  froai  Perception,  any 
fortber  than  there  is  the  act  of  the  will  about  it.  It  appeare  to.  be  sO  in 
demonstrative  Reasoning.  Because  the  knowledge  of  a  self-evident  truth, 
it  is  evident,  does  not  differ  from  Perception.  But  all  demonstrative 
knowledge  consists  in,  and  may  be  resolveo  into,  the  knowledge  of  self* 
evident  truths.  And  it  is  also  evident,  that  the  act  of  the  mind,  in  other 
reasoning,  is  not  of  a  different  nature  from  demonstrative  Reasoning. 

[71.]  KNOWLEDGE  is  not  the  perception  of  the  agreemaU,  or  diua- 
greement^  of  ideas,  but  rather  the  perception  of  the  union,  or  diiisnoii,  of 
ideas— or  the  perceiving  whether  two  or  more  ideas  bekmg  to  one  an- 
other. 

Coroll.  -Hence  it  is  not  impossible  to  believe,  or  know,  :the  Truth  of 
MT8TiRiEs,or  propositions  that  we  cannot  comprehend,  or  see  the  manner 
how  the  several  iaeas,  that  belong  to  the  proposition,  are  united.  Per- 
haps it  cannot  properly  be  said,  that  we  see  tne  agrummt  of  the  ideas, 
unless  we  see  how  Ihey  agree.  But  we  may  perceive  that  they  are  tmiletf, 
and  know  that  they  belong  one  to  another ;  though  we  do  QOt  know  th^ 
manner  how  they  are  Hed  togeUier. 

[22.]  PREJUDICE.  Those  ideas,  which  do  not  pertain  to  the  fwinie 
essence  of  things, — such  as  all  colouts  that  are  eveiy  where  objected  io 
our  eyes ;  and  sounds  that  are  continually  in  our  ears ;  those  that  afi^ 
the  touch,  as  cold  and  heats ;  and  all  our  sensation»-<exeeedingly  dog 
the  mind,  in  searching  into  the  innermost  nature  of  things,  and  cast 
such  a  mist  over  thin^^,  that  there  is  need  of  a  sharp  sight  to  see  deaAr 
through ;  for  these  wUl  be  eontinudly  in  the  mind,  and;;a8Boeiatcd  wAl 
other  ideas,  let  us  be  thinking  of  what  tre  will ;  and  it  if  a  couthtail  ctn 
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and  pahiB  to  keep  elear  of  their  entanglements,  in  our  ecrntinies  into 
things.  •  This  is  one  way,  whereby  the  body  and  the  senses  observe  the 
views  of  the  mind.  The  world  seems  so  clifferently  to  our  eyes,  to  our 
ears,  and  oUier  senses,  from  the  idea  we  have'of  it  by  Reason,  that  we  can 
hardly  realixe  the  latter. 

{18.;|  WORDS.  We  are  used  to  apply  the  same  words  a  hundred*dif' 
ferent  ways ;  and  ideas  beinf  so  much  tied  and  associated  with  the  wordsf 
they  lead  us'  into  a  thousand  re^  mistakes;  fot  where  we  find  that  thh 
words  may  be  connected,  the  ideas  being  by  custom  tied  with  them,  we 
think  the  ideas  may  be  connected  likewise,  and  applied  every  where,  and 
ui  every  way,  as  the  Words. 

[S3.]  The  reason  why  the  names  of  Spiritual  things,  are  all,  or  most  oT 
them,  derived  from  the  names  of  Sensible  or  Corporeal  ones — as  Imagina- 
tion, Concejition,  Ai4)rehend,  etc.— is,  because  there  was  no  other  way  of 
makinff  others  readily  understand  men's  meaning,  when  they  first  signified 
these  thinjrs  by  sounds,  than  by  g^vinff  of  them  tne  names  of  things  sensi- 
ble, to  which  tney  had  an  analogy.  They  could  thus  point  it  out  with  the 
finger,  and  so  explain  themselves  as  in  srasible  things, 

[48.]  DEFINITION.  That  is  not  always  atrue  Definition,  that  tends 
most  to  ^ve  us  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  word ;  but  that,  which 
would  give  any  one  the  clearest  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  if  he 
had  never  been  in  any  way  acquainted  with  the  thinff  signified  by  that 
word.  For  instance,  if  I  was  to'  explain  the  meaning  of  the  word  Motion, 
to  one  that  had  seen  things  move,  but  was  not  acquamted  with  the  word ; 
perhaps  I  should  say,  Motion  is  a  VUnr*»  going  from  one  place  to  another. 
But,  if  I  was  to  explain  it  to  one,  who  had  never  seen  any  thing  move,  (if 
that  could  be,)  I  should  say.  Motion  is  a  Body*»  exiitmg  tuccenhely  in  all 
the  immediately  eoniigwmt  parU  ^  any  distance^  yrithoui  continuing  any  time 
in  any. 

[!9M).]  INSPIRATION.  The  evidence  of  immediate  Inspiration  that 
the  prophets  had,  when  they  were  immediately  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of 
€rod  with  any  truth,  is  an  absolute  sort  of  certamty ;  and  the  knowledge 
is  in  a  sense  intuitive — much  in  the  same  manner  as  Faith,  and  Spiritual 
Knowledge  of  the  truth  of  Religion.  Such  bright  ideas  are  raised,  and 
such  a  clear  view  of  a  perfect  agreement  with  the  excellencies  of  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  that  it  b  knoWQ  to  be  a  communication  firom  him.  All  th« 
I>eity  appears  in  the  thing,  and  in  every  thing  pertaining  to  it.  The  pro- 
phet has  so  divine  a  sense,  such  a  divine  disposition,  such  a  divine  pleasure; 
and  sees  so  divine  an  excellency,  and  so  divine  a  power,  in  what  is  reveal- 
ed, that  he  sees  as  immediately  that  God  is  there,  as  we  perceive  one  an- 
other's presence,  when  we  are  talking  together  face  to  fiice.  And  our 
features,  our  voice  and  our  shapes,  are  not  so  clear  manifestations  of  us, 
as  those  spiritual  resemblances  of  God,  that  are  in  the  Inspiration,  are 
aianifestations  of  him.  But  yet  there  are  doubtless  various  degrees  in  In- 
spiration. 

[SI .]  TH£f  WILL.  It  is  not  that,  which  appears  the  greatest  good,  or 
the  greatest  apparent  good,  that  determines  the  Will.  It  is  not  the  great- 
«st  ffoed  apprehended,  or  that  which  is  apprehended  to  be  the  ffreatest 
mI;  but  tLhe  Greatest  Apprehension  of  good.  It  is  not  merely  by  judg- 
that  any  thing  is  a  great  good,  that  good  is  apprehended,  or  appears* 
TMte  aie  other  ways  of  apprehending  good.    The  having  a  dear  tnd 
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vensibletiet  of  any  good,  la  one  way  of  jwed*!  tppawiog,  m  weU  at  judf* 
big  that  th^re  k  good. '  Tkenfore,  all  Ukmq  tUngi  an  to  be  ooa» 
dered— the  degree  of  tbe  Judgment,  liy  wUeb  a  thug  is  judged  to  be  food, 
and  thie  contrary  evil;  tbe  dijrree  of  goodnew  under  wbiehiti^ipeaiavaM 
tbe  evil  of  tbe  contnury ;  and  the  deameia  of  tbe  idea  and  etreagth  of  tba 
eofijception  of  tbe  goo&esi  and  of  the  evil.  And  that  <}ood,  of  wEicb  thevt 
.  is  the  greatest  apprehension  or  sense^  ifl  those  tbhigs  being  taken  together, 
is  chosen  by  the  Will.  And  tf  there  be  ajgrsater  Mffire&fmoik  of  goodta 
be  obtained,  or  evil  escaped,  bj  dofaig  a  tmng,  than  m  letting  k  alone,  the 
Will  detennines  to  the  doing  it.  l%e  mind  wiU  be  fiir  the  present  mort 
uneasy  in  ni^leeting  it,  and  tne  mittd  always  avoids  that,  in  wnicb  ft  woidd 
be  for  the  present  most  uneasy.  The  degree  of  apprahsnsioD  of  good^ 
which  I  suppose  to  determine  the  Will,  is  composed  of  the  degree  of  good 
apprehendeo,  and  the  degree  of  apprehension.  The  degree  of  apprehen- 
sion, again,  is  composed  of  the  strength  of  the  oonoeptiaii,  and  the  jadg^ 
ment. 


[60.]  WILL,  ITS  DETERMINATION.    The  greatest  mental 
ence  of  Good,  the  greatest  degree  ^f  the  niind>  sense  of  Good,  the  great* 
est  degree  of  apprehension,  or  pereeptien,  or  idea'  of  own  Good,  a)wayn  do* 
terminee  the  Will.    Where  three  things  are  to  be  considered,  tJiat  make 
np  the  prqMftion  of  mental  existence  m  own  good ;  for  it  is  Ihe  ftopertion 
compounded  of  these  three  proportions  that  always  determineathe  WiU. 
1.  The  degree  of  good  appreheiided,  or  the  degree  of  good  repiesantnd 
by  idea.  '  This  used  to  beieckoned  by  many,  the  Mily  thingihit'dptannhied 
the  Will.-^-^  The  propoi^on  or  degree  <n  amrebensiaii  or  pemeption 
thedegnee  of  tbe  view  the  mind  has  of  it,or.vie  degree  of  the  ideal  per^ 
oeptive  presence  of  the  good  in  the  mind.    Thia  consists  in  two  thim. 
(1.)  In  the  degree  of  the  judgment.    This  is  difibient  from  the  fint  th^g 
we  mentioned,  which  was  the  judsment  of  the  degree  of  good ;  but  we 
speak  now  of  tbe  degree  <^  that  judgement,  according  to  the  degree  of  a^ 
surance  or  certainty.  (2.)  The  Deepness  of  the  sense  of  the  gOMness;  or 
the  clearness,  liveliness  and  sensibleness,  of  tbe  goodness  or  sweetness,  or 
the  stren^h  of  the  impression  on  the  mind.    As  one,  that  baa  jost  tasted 
honey,  has  more  of  an  idea  of  it*  ^roodnees,  than  one  that  never  farted, 
thouffh  be  also  fully  believes  that  it  Is  very  sweet,  vea  as  sweet  as  it 
is.    And  ho  that  baa  seen  s  great  beauty,- has  a  mr  more  ck«r  and 
stronfir  idea  ot  it,  than  he  that  never  saw  it.   ^Qood,  as  it  is  thus  most  dear- 
ly and  strongly  present  to  the  mind,  will  proportionally  more  influence  thn 
mind  to  inchne  and  will. — 3.  There  is  to  be  considered  tbe  proportion  or 
degree  of  the  mind's  apprehension  of  the  Propriefy  of  the  good,  or  df  iln 
Own  Concernment  in  it.    Thus  the  soul  has  a  clearer  -and  stronger  ap> 
prehension  of  a  pleasure,  that  it  may  enjoy  th^  next  hour,  than  of  the  same 
pleasure  that  it  is  sure  it  may  enjoy  ten  yeare  hence,  though  the  latter  dUt  m- 
ally  as  much  concern  it  as  the  former.    There  are  usuuly  other  things  ooti* 
«ur,  to  make  men  choose  present,  before  future,  good.    Thqr  are  gene* 
rally  more  certain  of  the  good,  and  have  a  stronger  sense  ta  it    Bot  if 
they  were  eoually  certain,  and  it  were  the  very  same  good,  and  they  wefe 
sure  it  would  be  the  same,  yet  the  soul  would  be  most  mclined  to  the  near* 
est,  because  the^  have  not  so  lively  an  apprehension  of  themselves,  and  of 
the  good,  and  of  the  whole  matter.    And  then  there  is  the  pam  and  an* 
easiness  of  enduring  such  an  appetite  so  long  a  time,  that  generally  conwi 
in.    But  yet  thb  matter  wants  to  be  made  something  more  clear,  niiy  the 
aoul  ve  more  strongly  inclined  to  near,  than  distant  good. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  so,  that  the  mdination  nni 
dioien  of  the  mind  should  always  be  determined  by  Good,  an '  mtntaBy 'or 
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idetUy  existing.  It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise,  for  we 
■lean  notbinif  else  by  Good,  but  thai  which  agree$  with  the  ifwlination  and 
SUpoiUioH  f^ihe  mind*  And  surely  that,  which  agrees  with  it,  must  agree 
with  it.  And  it  also  impliea  a  contradiction,  to  suppose  that  that  good, 
whose  mental  or  ideal  being  is  greatest,  does  not  always  determine, the 
Will ;  for  we  mean  nothing  else,  by  Greatest  Good,  but  tnat  which  agrees 
most  with  the  indlnatioa  snd  disposition  of  the  soul.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
saf  ,  that  the  soul  does  not  incline  to  that  most,  which  is  most  agreeable 
to  the  inclination  of  the  soel.— I  think  I  was  not  mistaken  when. I  said  that 
nothing  else  is  meant  by  Good,  hero,  but  that  that  agrees  with  the  Inclina^ 
nation  and  Disposition  of  the  mind.  If  they  do  not  mean  that  that  strikes 
the  mind,  that  that  is  agreeable  to  it,  that  that  pleases  it,  and  falls  in  with 
the  disposition  of  its  nature ;  then  I  would  know,  What  is  meant. 

The  Will  is  no  otherwise  different  fVom  the  Inclination,  than  that  we 
Goomionly  call  that  the  Will,  that  is  the  Mind's  Inclination,  with  respect 
to  its  own  Immediate  Actions. 

[70.]  That  it  is  not  Uneasiness,  in  our  present  circumstances,  that  al- 
ways determines  the  WiU,  as  Mr.  Locke  supposes,  is  evident  by  this,  that 
there  may  be  aa  Aot  ot  the  Will,  in  choosing  and  determining  to  forbear  to 
act,  or  move,  when  some  action  is  proposed  to  a  man ;  as  well  as  in  choos- 
ing to  act.  Thus,  if  aman  be  put  upon  rising  from  his  seat,  and  going  to  a 
certain  place ;  his  voluntary  refusal  is  an  act  of  the  Will,  which  does  not 
arise  from  any  uneasiness  in  lus  present  circumstances  certainly-.  An  act 
of  voluntary  refusal  is  as  truly  an  act  of  the  Will,  as  an  act  of  choice ; 
and  indeed  there  is  an  act  of  choice  in  an  act  of  refusal.  The  Will  choo- 
ees  to  neglect :  it  prefers  the  opposite  of  that  which  is  refused. 

• 

J39.1CONSCIENCE.  Beside  the  two  sorts  of  Assent  of  the  mind, 
led  Will  and  JudgmefU^  there  is  a  thirds  arising  from  a  sense  of  the  Ge- 
neral Beauty  and  Harmony  of  thinffs,  which  is  Ckm$cUnce.  There  are 
some  things,  which  move  a  kind  or  horror  in  the  mind,  which  yet  the 
mind  wills  and  chooses;  and  some,  which  are  agreeable  in  this  way  to  its 
make  and  constitution,  which  yet  it  chooses  not.  These  Assents  <»  WiJ] 
and  Conscience  have  indeed  a  common  object,  which  is  Excellency.  Still 
they  differ.  The  one  is  always  General  Ebccellency :  that  is  Harmony, 
takuiA  in  its  relation  to  the  Whole  System  of  beings.  The  other,  that 
EzceUency  which  most  strongrly  affects,  whether  the  Excellency  be  more 

general  or  particular.    But  the  degree,  wherein  we  are-  affected  by  any 
xcellency,  is  in  proportion  compounded  of  the  Extensiveness,  and  the  In- 
tensiveness,  of  our  view  of  that  Excellency. 

[I .]  EXCELLENCY.  There  has  nothing  been  more  without  a  defi- 
aition,  than  ExeelUncv;  although  it  be  what  we  are  more  concerned  with, 
than  any  thing  else  whatsoever :  yea,  we  are  concerned  with  nothing  else. 
But  what  is  this  Excellency  ?  Wherein  is  one  thing  excellent,  And  anoth- 
•r  evil ;  one  beautifhl,  ana  another  deformed  ?  £>me  have  said  that  all 
Excellency  is  Harmomy^  Symsi^lry,  or  Proportion;  but  they  have  not  yet 
explained  it.  We  would  know.  Why  Proportion  is  more  excellent  than 
Disproportion ;  that  is,  why  Proportion  is  pleasant  to  the  mind,  and  Dis- 
nroportion  unpleasant  ?  Proportion  is  a  thing  tliat  may  be  explained  yet 
fiirther.  It  is  aa  JEraoltfy,  or  Likenen  of  raUoi ;  so  that  it  is  the  Equal!- 
W«  that  makes  the  Proportion.  Excellency  therefore  seems  to  consist  in 
jBfMolify.  Thus,  if  there  be  two  perfbct  tifual  cirdes,  or  globes,  te^^her, 
tWra  ie  something  more  of.  bceuty  than  if  they  wereof  imsfwi/,  ctii^por* 
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twntfe  magiutiides.    And  if  two  paralM  Unat  be  driwn^  the  brnx/tf  i§ 
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the  puaDel  lines.  If  thc^  stand,  each  in  a  perpendieidar  line,  geintf 
from  the  parallel  Unes,  (Fig.  2,)  it  is  requisite  that  they  dionld  eadi  stane 
at  an  eqoal  distance  from  Uie  (HBrpendienlar  line  next  to  them ;  otherwise 
there  is  no  beaaty.  If  there  be  three  of  Uiese  cireks  between  two  paral* 
kl  lines,  and  near  to  a  perpendicular  line  mn  between  them,  (Fig.  3,)  the 
most  beautiild  form  perh^M,  that  they  could  beplaoedin,.isi£ane^- 
lateral  triangle  with  the  cross  line,  bcMsause  there  are  moM  equaKUes. 
The  distance  of  the  two  next  to  the  cross  line  is  equal  from  that,  and  afao 
eoiud  from  the  parallel  Hues.  The  distance  of  the  third  from  each  paral- 
lel is  eeual,  ana  its  distance  from  each  of  the  other  two  drdes  is  eqnal, 
and  is  also  equal  to  their  distance  fnm  one  anothet,  and  likewise  eMraal  to 
th^  distance  fr^om  each  end  of  the  cross  Une.  There  are  two  emiivtenl 
triangles:  one  made  by  the  three  circles,  and  the  other  niide  by  the  croM 
line  and  two  of  the  sides  of  the  first  protracted  till  th^*  meet  timt  line. 
And  if  there  be  another  like  it,  on  the  opporite  side,  to  correanood  with  it 
and  it  be  taken  altogether,  the  beauty  is  stiU  greater,  where  toe'diirtaBcee 
from  the  lines,  in  the  one,  are  equal  to' the  distances  in  the  other ;  afao  the 
two  next  to  the  cross  Ibes  are  at  equal  distances  from  the  other  two ;  or, 
if  you  ffo  crosswise,  from  comer  to  comer..  The  two  croes  Hues  are  also 
parallel,  so  that  all  parts  are  at  an  equal  distance,  and  innumerable  dther 
Equalities  might  be  ^und.  ^ 

This  simple  Equality,  without  Proportionals  the  lowest  kind  of  Regular- 
ity, and  may  be  called  Simple  Beauty.    All  other  beauties  and  exceUen- 
des  may  be  resolved  into  it.    Proportion  b  Complex  Beauty.    7%iis,  if 
we  suppose  that  there  are  two  points,  A  B,  placea  at  two  uumes  distance,. ' 
and  the  next,  C,  one  inch  farther;  (Fig.  1,) 

Fig.l.  Pig.J. 

A  B       C    D  ABC 

it  is  requisite,  in  order  to  reffularity  and  beauty,  if  there  be  another,  D» 
that  it  should  be  at  half  an  inch  distance ;  otherwise  there  is  no  re^gularity^ 
and  the  Isst,  D,  would  stand  out  of  its  proper  place ;  because  now  the  re- 
lation that  ahe  space  C  D.  bears  to  B  C,  is  equal  to  the  relation  that  B  C» 
bears  to  A  B ;  so  that  B  C  D,  is  exactly  similar  to  A  B  C.  It  is  evident,^ 
this  is  a  more  complicated  excellency  than  that  which  consisted  in  Equal- 
ity, because  the  terms  of  the  relation  are  here  complex,  and  before.  wer« 
sbnple.  When  there  are  three  points  set  in  a  right  line,  it  is  requisite,  in 
order  to  regularity,  that  they  should  be  set  at  an  equal  distance,  as  A  BC, 
(Fig.  S,)  where  A  B,  is  similar  to  B  C,  or  the  rektion  of  C  to  B,  k  the 
same  aa  of  B  to  A.  But  in  the  other  are  three  terms  neeessaty  in  each 
of  the  pails,  between  which,  is  the  rektion*  B  C  D,k  as  A  B  C  r  eo  that 
Vera  lime  iimpk  beanties  are  omittid,  and  ]^  there  k  a  genend^oofkK. 
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beauty:  that  is,  B  C  is  not  as  A  B»  nor  is  C  D  as  B  C,  but  yet,B  C  D  is 
as  A  B  C.  It  is  requisite  that  the  consent  or  regularity  of  C  D  to  B  C,  be 
omitted^  for  the  eake  of  the  harmony  of  the  whote.  For  although,  if  C  D 
was  perfectly  equal  to  B  C,  there  would  be  reffularity  and  beauty  with  re- 
spect to  thenr  two ;  yet,  if  A  B  be  taken  into  the  idea,  there  is  nothing  but 
coniusion.  And  it  might  be  requisite,  if  these  stood  with  others,  even  to 
omit  this  proposition,  for  the  sake  of  one  more  complex  still.  Thus, 
if  they  stood  with  other  points,  where  B  stood  at  four  inches  distance 
from  A,  C  at  two  from  B,  and  D  at  six  trom  C :  the  place  where  D  must 
stand  in,  if  A,  B,  C,  D,  were  alone,  viz.  one  inch  from  C,  must  be  so  as  to 
be  made  proportionate  with  the  other  points  beneath ; 

A  B       C  D 
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€o  that  although  A,  B^C,  D,  are  not  proportioned,  but  are  confusion  among* 
themselves ;  yet  taken  with  the  whole  they  are  proportioned  and  beautiful. 
AU  beauty  consists  in  simiUrness  or  identity  of  relation.  In  identity  of 
relation  consists  all  likeness,  and  all  identity  between  two  consists  in 
identity  of  relation.  Thus,  when  the  distance  between  two  is  exactly 
equal,  their  distance  is  their  relation  one  to  another,  the  distance  is  the 
same,  the  bodies  are  two ;  wherefore  this  is  their  correspondenby  and  beau- 
ty. So  bodies  exactly  of  the  same  figure,  the  bodies  are  two,  the  relation 
between  the  parts  of  the  extremities  is  the  same,  and  thb  is  their  agree- 
ment with  them.  But  if  there  are  two  bodies  of  different  shapes,  having 
no  similaniess  of  relatioti  between  the  parts  of  the  extremities;  this,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  is  a  deformity,  because  heiaff  disagrees  with  being,  which 
must  undoubtecUy  be  disagreeable  to  perceivmg  bemg :  because  what  dis- 
agrees with  Being,  must  necessarily  be  disagreeable  to  Bein^  in  general, 
to  every  thing  that  partakes  of  Entity,  and  of  course  to  perceiving  being; 
and  whiat  agrees  with  Being,  must  be  agreeable  to  Being  in  general,  and 
therefore  to  perceiving  being.  But  agreeableness  of  perceiving  being  is 
pleasure,  and  disagreeableness  is  pain.  Disagreement  or  contrariety  to 
Being,  is  evidently  an  approach  to  Nothing,  or  a  degree  of  Nothing ; 
which  is  nothing  else  but  disagreement  or  contrariety  of  Being,  and  the 

greatest  and  only  evil :  And  £ntity  is  the  greatest  and  only  good.  And 
y  how  much  more  perfect  Entity  Is,  that  is  without  mixture  of  Nothing, 
by  so  much  the  more  Excellency.  Two  bein^  can  agree  one  with  another 
in  nothing  else  but  Relation;  because  otherwise  the  notion  of  their  twoness 
(duality,)  is  destroyed,  and  they  become  one. 

And  so,  in  every  cose,  what  is  called  Correspondency,  Symmetry,  Re- 
iralarity,  and  the  like,  may  be  resolved  into  Equalities ;  though  the  Equa^ 
uties  in  a  beauty,  in  any  degree  complicated,  are  so  numerous,  that  it 
would  be  a  most  tedious  piece  of  work  to  enumerate  them.  There«are 
millions  of  these  Equalities.  Of  these  consist  the  beautiful  shape  of  flow- 
ers, the  beauty  of  the  body  of  man,and  of  the  bodiesof  other  animals.  That 
sort  of  beauty  which  is  called  Natural,  as  of  vines,  plants,  trees,  etc.  con- 
sists of  a  very  comphcated  harmony ;  and  all  the  natural  motions,  and  ten- 
dencies, and  figures  of  bodies  in  the  Universe  are  done  according  to  pro- 
portion, and  therein  is  their  beauty.  Particular  disproportions  sometimes 
greatly  add  to  the  general  beauty,  and  must  necessarily  be,  in  order  to  a 
more  universal  proportion :— 43o  much  equality,  so  much  beauty ;  though 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  quantity  of  emuuity^is  notto  be  measured  only  by 
tlM  number,  but  the  inteiMeoeH,aoeording  to  the  qoaiitity  of  beSog.    As 
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bo^iM  an  iliAdows  of  teing,  m  their  ptoportmi  ■«•  t^adtiwa  of  |ii»- 

ne  plaiMmt  of  the  miimb,  where  htmioii^  k  npi  Ibeebjeist  eiT  j«df- 
meni^  ere  tlie  leMk  of  oiiiatity.  Thai  in  Mmo,  noC  oiilf  iii  the  pv^ee- 
tion  whidi  the  eevem]  eotlee  of  t  teae  beer>  oae  emqaf  lUMther,  hot  ill 
OMtely  two  Dotee,  there  is  henaoey ;  whereto  it  ia.  Impaewhle  there  akwM 
be  ^porUoa  between  oolytwd  ^nna*  Bef  theprofmrtkniikitlieiia^ 
tieiuar  Tibratibiiflof  the  air,  which  itrilEe  on  the  ear.  AaAaoyiatbe  pleaa 
aatnes  ^^{|^f  coloavi,  taitee,  mndM  and  touch,  aU  ariee  ftqmjwportiei 
ofieotkm.  The  organs a,re  so  contrive^ that,  apoii  the  toiich  of  each. eai 
such  particles,  there  shall  be  a  regular  and  haittiouoiiB  motion  of  the  ani* 
mal  spirits. 

Spiritual  harmonies  are  of  vastly  larger  extent :  L  e.  the  proportioaa  ate 
▼astjy  oftener  .redoubled,  and  respect  mere  beings,  and  reqaire  a  vast^ 
larger  view  to  comprehend  them ;  as  some  simple  notes  do  nynre  aflbct  en^ 
who  has  not  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  Mope 

The  reason,  why  Equality  thus  pleases  We  mind,  and  Inequality  ie  oa- 
^easin|f,  is  be«aiise  I>iepr(^rtioii,  or  IncoasSstenov,  is  coolnury  t^  Being. 
For  Bemg,  if  we  examine  narrowly,  is  nothibg  elae  bnt  PropntuNi.  Whai 
one  being  is  inconsistent  with  another  bmng,  then  Being  la  eeatiadictsd. 
But  contradiction  to  Being,  is  intolerable  to  pereetving  bSag^and  th^  eon- 
sent  to  Being,  most  pleasinff. 

Excellency  consists  in  the  SimUenmt  of  one  being  to  aMther— not 
flMrely  Equality  and  Proportion,  bn|  any  land  of  8imiCmes»  thai  Km^ 
tuaeas  of  direction.  Supposinff  many  globea  moving  in  iMl  finea,  it  ie 
more  beautiful,  tliat  they  ahoola  move  w  the  eame  way,  and  aeeQeaiy  te 
tiieaame  direction,  than  if  they  mpved  disordecjy ;  one,  one  way,  ead  ene- 
iher,  another.  This  is  an  omveraal  dpftaition  of  ExceUency  »-r*na  Cba^ 
ssia  ^  BsN^*  lo  IM^^,  or  IM^s  GMiienl  lo  JSnfi^.  The  UMre  thf  GeA- 
eent »,  and  the  more  extensive,  the  greater  is  the  ExceHency. 

How  exceedingly  apt  are  we,  when  we  are  sitting  still,  and  accidentally 
resting  our  eye  upon  some  marks  or  spots  in  the  floor  or  waU,  to  be  rang^ 
ing  of  them  into  re^lar  parcels  and  figures:  and,  if  we  see  a  mark  oat  of 
its  place,  to  be  placing  of  itri^ht,  by  our  imaginati«n ;  and  this,  even  while 
we  are  meditating  on  something  else.  So  we  may  catch  ourselvee  at  eb- 
aerving  the  rules  of  harmony  and  re^larity,  in  the  careless  motioas  of 
our  heads  or  feet,  and  when  playing  with  our  hands,  or  walking  aboot  the 
foom. 

Pi^BAsaniiass,  in  peroeiving  Being,  always  arises,  either  ftom  a  percep- 
tion of  Coneent  to  Being  in  general,  or  of  Consent  to  that  Beinff  that  per- 
ceives. As  we  have  shown,  that  Agreeableness  to  Entity  most  be  agree- 
able to  perceiving  Entity ;  it  ia  as  evident  that  it  is  necessaiy  tiiat^  Agreea- 
bleness to  that  Being  must  be  pleasing  to  it,  if  it  perceives  it.  So  that 
Plessedness  does  not  always  anse  from  a  perception  of  £2xoeIleiicy;  [in 
general  ;1  but  the  greater  a  Being  is,  and  the  more  it  has  of  Entity,  the 
more  wm  Consent  to  Beinff  in  general  please  it.  But  Ood  is  pn^er  En- 
tity Itself,  and  these  two  therefore,  in  Him,  become  the  same ;  for,  so  &r 
as  a  thing  consents  to  Being  in  general,  so  fiir  it  consents  to  Him;  and 
the  more  perfect  Created  Spirits  are,  the  nearer  do  they  come  to  their 
Creator,  in  this  regard. 

Tbat,  which  is  often  called  SelfLove^  is  exceedingly  improperly  eaDad 
Xfoee,  for  they  do  not  only  say  that  one  loves  himaelr,  when  he  eeea  aoma* 
thing  anaiaUe  in  himaelf,  the  view  of  which  bc^^ets  Might.  Bat  miimlty 
anindinatiottto  pleaanre,  and  averaenesa  to  pain,  they  ml  Aetf  iiove  s*  ae 
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that  the  devib,  anfl  other  damned  q[>irit8,love  themselves,  not  because  they 
see  any  thing  in  themselves,  which  they  ima^e  to  be  lovely,  but  merely, 
because  they  do  not  incline  to  pain  bat  to  pleasure,  or  merely  because  they 
are  capable  of  pain  or  pleasure;  for  pain  and  pleasure  include  an  inclina- 
tion to  a|rrecableness,  and  an  aversion  to  disagreeableness.  Now  how 
improper  is  it  to  say,  that  one  loves  himself,  because  what  is  a^eeable  to 
him  is  ameable4ohim,  and  what  is  disagreeable  to  him  is  disagreeable  to 
him :  wmch  mere  Entity  supposes.  So  that  this,  that  they  call  Self- Love, 
IS  no  aflection,  bot  only  ttie  Entity  of  the  thing,  or  his.being  what  be  is. 

One  alone,  without  any  reference  to  any  more,  cannot  be  excellent ;  for 
in  such  case,  there  can  be  no  manner  of  relation  no  way,  and  therefore  no 
such  thing  as  Consent.  Indeed  what  we  call  One^  may  be  exceUent  be- 
cause of  a  consent  of  parts,  or  some  consent  of  those  in  that  being,  that  are 
distinguished  into  a  plurality  some  way  or  other.  But  in  a  bemg  that  is 
absolutely  without  any  plurality,  there  cannot  be  ExceUency,  for  there  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  consent  or  agreement. 

One  of  the  highest  excellencies  is  Love.  As  nothing  else  has  a  proper 
being  but  Spirits,  and  as  Bodies  are  but  the  shadow  of  ^ing,  therefore  the 
consent  of  bodies  one  to  another,  and  the  harmonv  that  is  among  them,  is 
but  the  shadow  of  Excellency.  The  highest  Excellency  therefore  must  be 
the  consent  of  Spirits  one  to  another,  fiut  the  consent  of  Spirits  consists 
half  in  their  mutual  love  one  to  another.  And  the  sweet  harmony  be- 
tween the  various  parts  of  the  Universe,  is  only  an  image  of  mutual  love. 
But  yet  a  lower  land  of  love  may  be  odious,  bf^cause  it  hinders,  or  is  con- 
trary to,  a  higher  and  more  general.  Even  a  lower  proportion  is  often  a 
defomuty,  because  it  is  contruy  to  a  more  general  proportion. 

CoroU,  1 .  If  so  much  of  the  beauty  and  excellency  of  Spirits  consists  in 
Love,  then  the  deformity  of  evil  spirits  consist^  as  much  in  hatred  and 
malice. 

CoroU.  2.  The  more  any  doctrine,  or  institution,  brin|p  to  light  of  the 
Spiritual  World,  the  more  will  it  urge  to  Love  and  Chanty. 

HAppiifxss  strictly  consists  in  the  perception  of  these  thiee  things :  of 
the  content  of  being  to  its  own  being ;  of  its  own  consent  to  being ;  and  of 
being's  consent  to  being. 

[14.]  Excellence,  to  put  it  in  other  words,  is  that  which  is  beautiful 
and  lovely.  That  which  is  beautiful,  considered  by  itself  separately,  and 
deformed,  considered  as  a  part  of  something  else  more  extended ;  or  beau- 
tiAi],  only  with  respect  to  itself  and  a  few  other  things,  and  not  as  a  part  of 
that  which  contains  all  things^the  Universe — ;  is  ulse  beauty  and  a  con- 
flned  bcMity.  That  which  is  beautiful,  with  respect  tg  the  university  of 
things,  has  a  generally  extended  excellence  and  a  true  beauty;  and^the,more 
extended,  4x  Jimited,  its  system  is,  the  more  confined  or  extended  is  its 
beauty. 

[63.]  As  BODIES,  the  objects  t>f  our  external  senses,  are  but  the  shadows 
fff  beings ;  that  harmony,  wherein  consists  sensible  excellency  and  beauty, 
is  but  ue  shadow  of  excellency.  That  is,  it  is  pleasant  to  the  mind,  be- 
cause it  is  a  shadow  of  love.  *  When  one  thing  sweetly  harmonizes  with 
another,  as  the  Notes  in  musick,  the  notes  are  so  conformed,  and  have 
•oeh  proportion  one  to  another,  that  they  seem  to  have  respect  one  to  an- 
•Cher,  as  if  they  loved  one  another.  So  the  beauty  of  figures  and  motions 
is,  when  one  part  has  such  consonant  proportion  with  uie  rest,  as  repre- 
emts  a  general  agreeing  and  consenting  together ;  which  is  very  much  the 
inage  <»  Love,  in  all  the  parts  of  a  Society,  united  by  a  sweet  ooneent  and 
dttnty  of  heart.  Tberebi  consists  the  beauty  of  fisfnres^  as  of  flowers 
Vol.  I.  8R 
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drawn  with  t  pen ;  and  the  beauty  of  the  body,  and  of  the  features  of  the 

free. 

There  is  no  other  way,  that  sensible  things  cap  consent  one  to  another 
but  by  Equality,  or  by  Likeness,  or  by  Proportion.  Therefore  the  lowest 
or  most  sunple  kind  of  beauty  is  equality  or  likeness;  because  by  equality 
or  likeness,  one  part  consents  with  but  onepart ;  but  by  Proportion  one  part 
may  sweetly  consent  to  ten  thousand  different  parts ;  all  the  parts  may 
consent  with  all  the  rest ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  parts,  taken  singly,  may 
consent  with  the  whole  taken  together.  Thus,  in  the  figures  or  flourishes 
dravm  by  an  acute  penman,  every  stroke  may  have  such  a  proportion,  both 
by  the  place  and  distance,  direction,  degree  of  curvity,  etc.  that  there 
may  be  a  consent,  in  the  parts  of  each  stroke,  one  with  another,  and  a  har- 
monious agreement  with  all  the  strokes,  and  with  the  various  parts,  cosi- 
poscd  of  many  strokes,  and  an  agreeableness  to  the  whole  figure  taken  to- 
gether. 

Tiiore  is  a  beauty  in  Equality,  as  appears  very  evident  by  the  very  great 
res^  ect  men  show  to  it,  in  every  thing  they  make  or  do.  How  unbeaotiibl 
wouU".  be  the  body,  if  the  parts  on  one  side  were  unequal  to  those  on  the 
other ',  how  unbeautiful  would  writing  be,  if  the  kftters  were  not  of  an 
equal  .'}eight,  or  the  Imes  of  an  equal  length,  or  at  an  equal  distance,  or  if 
the  pr.;;cs  were  not  of  an  equal  width  or  height ;  and  how  unbeaotifbi 
would  a  building  be,  if  no  equality  were  observed  in  the  correspondent 
parts. 

Existence  or  Entity  is  that,  into  which  all^Ezcellency  is  to  be  resolved. 
Being  or  Existence  is  what  is  necessarily  agreeable  to  Being ;  and  when 
Being  perceives  it,  it  will  be  an  agreeable  perception;  and  any  contradic- 
tion to  Being  or  Existence  is  what  Being  when  it  perceives,  abhors.    If 
Beinn,  in  itself  considered,  were  not  pleasing.  Being's  consent  to  Being 
v/o\i\^.  not  be  pleasing,  nor  would  Being's  disagreeing  with  Being,  be  dis- 
pleas'/ig.    Therefore,  not  only  may  Greainen  be  considered  as  a  capacity 
of  liljiccllency ;  but  a  Being,  by  reason  of  his  greatness  considered  alone, 
is  thu  moro  excellent-  because  be  partakes  more  of  Being.    Though  if  he  be 
groat,  ii'  hv  dissents  from  more  general  and  extensive  Being,  orfrqpi  Uni- 
vertsal  »eing ;  he  is  the  more  odious  for  his  greatness,  because  the  dissent 
or  contradiction  to  Being  in  general  is  so  much  the  greater.     It  is  more 
grating  to  nee  much  Being  dissent  from  Being  than  tu  see  little ;  and  his 
greatness,  or  the  quantity  of  Being  he  partakes  of,  does  nothing  towards 
bettering  his  dissent  from  Being  in  general,  because  there  is  no  proportion 
between  Finite  Being,  however  great,  and  Universal  Being. 

CoroiL  1.  Hence  it  is  impossible  that  God  should  be  any  otherwise, 
than  excellent ;  for  he  is  the  Infinite,  Universal  and  Ail-comprehending,  Ex- 
istence. 


Annihilation,  have  a  great  abhorrence  of  it,  though  they  live  a  very  afflict- 
ed life. 

[63.]  Sensible  Tiiinus,  by  virtue  of  the  harmony  and  proportion  that  is 
seen  in  them,  carry  the  appearance  of  perceiving  and  willing  being.  They 
evidently  show  at  first  blush,  the  action  and  governing  of  understandinir 
and  volition.  The  Notes  of  a  tune  or  the  strokes  of  aifacute  penman,  fop 
instance,  are  placed  in  such  exact  order,  having  such  mutual  respect,  one 
to  anotlier,  that  they  carry  with  them,  into  the  mind  of  him  that  sees  or 
bears,  the  conception  of  an  understanding  and  will  exerting  itself  in  these 
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ttppearancet ;  tod  were  it  not  that  we,  by  reflection  and  reasoning,  are  led  t» 
an  extrintic  intelligence  and  will,  that  was  the  cause,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  Notes  and  Strokes  tbemselTes.  They  would  appear  like  a  society  of 
so  many  pereeiTinff  beings,  sweetly  agreeing  together.  I  can  conceive  of 
BO  other  reason  why  EquaHhf  and  Proportion,  should  be  pleasing  to  him 
that  perceives,  but  on9y  that  it  has  an  appearance  of  Con^nt, 

[64.]  ExcELLCKCT  ma?  be  distributed  into  Oreatneu  and  Beauiy*  The* 
former  is  the  Degree  of  Bemg ;  the  latter  is  Being's  Consent  to  Being. 

[49.]  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  mere  perception  of  Bein^  is 
agreeable  toperceiving  Being,  as  well  as  well  as  Being's  consent  to  Bemg. 
If  absolute  Being  were  not  agreeable  to  perceiving  Being,  the  contradic- 
tion of  Beinjr  to  Being  would  not  be  unpleasant.  Hence  there  is  in  the 
mind  an  inclmation  to  perceive  the  things  that  are,  or  the  Desire  of  Truth. 
The  exercise  of  this  disposition  of  the  soul,  to  a  high  degree,  is  the  passion 
of  admiration.  When  the  mind  beholds  a  very  uncommon  ol^ect,  there  is 
the  pleasure  of  a  new  perception,  with  the  excitation  of  the  appetite  of 
knowing  more  of  it,  as  the  causes  and  manner  of  production  and  the  like, 
and  the  uneasiness  arising  from  its  being  so  hidden.  These  compose  that 
emotion  called  Adndraiwn, 

[46.]  EXCELLENCE.  1.  Wa8i«  we  spake  of  Excellence  in  Bodieflf 
we  were  obliged  to  borrow  the  word,  Cofuenl,  from  Spiritual  thin|« ;  but 
Excellence  in  snd  among  Spirits  is  in  its  prime  and  proper  sense,  B^g*s 
consent  to  Being.  There  is  no  other  proper  consent  but  that  of  JIftfulf, 
even  of  their  Will;  which,  when  it  is  of  Minds  towards  Minds,  it  b  Lose, 
and  when  of  Minds  towards  other  things,  it  is  Choice,  Wherefore  all  the 
Primary  and  Original  beauty  or  excellence,  that  is  among  Minds,  is  Love ; 
and  into  this  may  all  be  resolved  that  is  found  amon^  thom. 

S.  When  we  spake  of  External  excellency,  we  said,  that  Being*i  earaeni 
fo  Being,  must  needs  be  agreeable  to  Perceiving  Bemg,  But  now  we  are 
speaking  vf  Spiritual  things,  we  may  change  the  ^rase,  and  say,  that 
Mind's  love  to  Mind  must  needs  be  lovely  to  Beholding  Mind;  and  fieing's 
love  to  Being,  in  general,  must  needs  be  agreesble  to  Being  that  perceives 
k,  because  itself  is  a  participation  of  Being,  in  genersl. 

5.  As  to  the  proportion  of  this  Love ;— to  greater  Spirits,  more,  and  to 
less,  less ; — ^it  is  beautiful,  as  it  is  a  manifestation  of  love  to  Spirit  or  Being 
in  general.  And  the  want  of  this  proportion  is  a  deformity,  because  it  is  a 
manifestation  of  a  defect  of  such  a  love.  It  shows  that  it  is  not  Being,  In 
general,  but  something  else,  that  is  loved,  when  love  is  not  in  proportion 
to  the  Extensiveness  and  Excellence  of  Being. 

4.  Seeing  God  has  so  plainly  revealed  himself  to  us ;  and  other  minds 
are  made  in  his  image,  and  are  emanations  from  him ;  we  msy  judge  what 
is  the  Excellence  ol^other  minds,  by  what  is  his,  which  we  have  shown  is 
Love.  His  Infinite  Beauty,  is  His  Infinite  mutual  Love  of  Himself  Now 
Ood  is  the  Prime  and  Original  Being,  the  First  and  Last,  and  the  Pat« 
larn  of  all,  and  has  the  sum  of  all  perfection.  We  may  therefore,  doubtless, 
eondude,  that  all  that  is  the  perfection  of  Spirits  may  be  resolved  into  that 
which  is  God's  perfection,  which  is  Love. 

6.  There  aie  several  degrees  of  deformity  or  disagreeaUeness  of  dissent 
llrom  Being.  One  is,  when  there  is  only  merely  a  dissent  from  Being. 
This  is  disagreeable  to  Being,  f  for  Perceiving  Being  only  is  propeny 
Bemg.)  Still  more  disagreeable  is  a  dissent  to  very  exeeDent  Be« 
Mg,  or,  as  we  have  explained,  to  a  Being  that  consents  in  a  high  degree  to 
long,  because  such  a  Being  by  ench  a  consent  becmaes  bigger :  and  a  dis- ' 
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Bonimgrrom  such*  Being  inclodes.  alsoAilwaBntiag  fr«nwli«t  tie  d 
wilh,  wliich m other  Beiiigs,  or  Bcmg  in  general.  Anothei  defbnnil 
w  mare  odious  tlmn  mere  dissent  I'tnm  Bmii^.  ii.  for  A  Seiiw  to  4iMa 
or  nol  to  consent  with,  a.  Beiug  who  consents  with  his  Bui^.  U  i 
nifestation  of  s  peater  diasenl  from  Being  lliun  ordi«uy  i  fortlN 
perceiving,  koows  that  it  is  namrnl  to  Being,  to  cobmU  wkl 
conacnle  with  it,  na  we  have  shown.  It  thotefoie  matiifeso  an  m 
nsry  dissent,  th«t  consent  to  itself  will  not  draw  its  cotwenl.  Tli 
init;.  for  theaame  reason,  i«  greater  still,  if  there  be  dkacnt  Aoiao 
ing  Being.  There  are  such  contrarieties  and  jars  in  Being,  ■smiHt 
■arily  produce  jarnng  aijd  horror  in  perceiving  Being. 

6.  DisHUut  from  aitch  Beinge.  if  that  he  their  tixed  iitrtura,  ■  la 
talion  of  Consent  lo  Being  in  ifeneral ;  for  consent  to  BeLi^  !■  iime 
that.wbich  disaenU  from  Being- 

7.  Wherefore  ail  Virtue,  which  ia  the  Excellency  of  fnmd*,ifrl 
into  J>tK lo  Bring- .-  nnd  nothing  isvittuouBorbeanliful  in  S|Nnt«,n 
wise  than  ai<  itis  on  exerc^ise.  or  rniitiOTmanifeslatioii.af  taialofn 
IhinBisBinfiilor  defomted  in  Spirits,  but  as  it  b  the  detect  Df,«Ti 

B.  Whipn  we  epcnk  of  Being  in  general,  we  may  be  undenloM 
Divine  Being,  for  he  b  an  Intinitc  Being  ^  thPiefore  a,ll  othpraaoi 
aarily  be  considered  as  nothing.  As  to  Borlift,  we  have  sham  in  ' 
place,  that  tbey  have  no  proper  Et^ing  of  their  own.  And  m  Id 
they  are  the  communications  of  the  Great  Original  Spirit ;  and  ta 
in  fnetaphysical  strictness  and  propriety.  He  Is,  as  there  is  nolM  (t 
is  likewise  Infinitely  Excellent,  and  all  Excellence  and  Beauty  ii 
from  him,  in  th«  same  manner  bs  all  Being.  And  all  other  Ezcctt 
in  BlrictnesB  only,  a  shadow  of  his.  We  proceed,  therefom,  to  *b( 
all  Spiritual  Excellence  ia  teaolved  into  Love. 

9.  As  to  God's  Excellence,  it  is  evident  it  consiet^  in  the  liMt 
te^i  for  he  was  as  excellent,  before  be  crettetl  the  Unircrsc,  aa  hi 
But  if  the  Excellcacc  of  Spirits  consisls  in  their  (lis posit  i<iii  am 
God  could  be  eiTcelEcnt  no  other  way  at  that  time;  for  nli  ihi' i-ir 
lilnuelf  were  towards  himself.     But  he  exerts  him:-   : 

other  way,  than   in   inlinilely  loving  and  delighting'  i 

tuii  love  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.     This  mitke.< ' 

al  Holy  Spirit,  or  the  Holiness  of  God,  ivhich  i-  , 

and  this  is  God's  Infinite  Consent  to  Being  in  gpiit>r;ii.      Ami  tti 

the  creature  ia  his  Excellence,  or  the  rummniitcuti>>n  ut  Hnnwlt, 

placency  in  them,  iiccordiiig  as  they  parlnki'  '•(  n.om  or  kaa  uT  Bj 

and  beauty,  that  \r>  'if  holiiii?ss,  (which  coni'i'''-  iti  loi  o  ->  that  m  ai 

as  he  communicaicB  tnoru  or  Imi.  of  his  H..i>  >>; 

10.  As  .to  that  Excellence,  that  Cri'i.'..  I 
all   10  be  resolved  into  Love,  none  *»' 
Sum  of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  or  belh 

Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  Law;  orwiiin  i  l  _._i :_ 

loving  God  and  uur  ncighiior,  hong  all  the  !,i>h  nnd  the  I'luobirii 
doctnne  in  oAen  repealled  in  Ihe  Nuw  Testament.  W«  u«  bgUJ 
End  of  Ihe  Coinmanduient  is  Love ;  thai  to  Low.  is  to  fultf  || 
Law;  and  llmt  nil  the  Law  is  fulfilled  in  thii- "lie  wt.nl.  Lxtrm, 

11.  Iknoiv  of  no  difficulties  wurlli  in  .  .,,  p^m 
the  spiritual  excellence  of  Justice;  bnl  i  n  >ilMd 
solve  them-  Though  Injustice  is  the  art  .<.Lt«^ 
tics  is  no  otherwise  n  .  ., 
tation  of  the  mind's  love  or  consent 


otherwise,  than 


19  (he  highest  di'ifTec  nl"  tha  r 
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Dot  to  exert  ouraelves  towards  any  Being  aa  it  deserves,  or  to  do  it  contra- 
ry to  what  it  deserves,  in  doiiiff  sood  or  evil,  or  in  acts  of  Consent  or  Dis- 
sent. There  are  two  ways  of  (feservtng  our  Consent,  and  the  acts  of  it : 
(By  deaervwg  any  thing,  we  are  to  understand  Viai  the  natut*e  of  being  re- 
ifuiresii:)  By  extensiveness  and  excellence ;  and  hy consent  to  that  par- 
ticular being.  The  reason  of  the  deformity  of  not  proportioning  oar  con- 
sent, and  the  exercise  of  it,  may  be  seen  in  paragraphn  3  and  5.  As  to 
the  beauty  of  Vindictive  Justice,  see  paragraph  6. 

12.  *Tis  peculiar  to  God,  that  he  has  beauty  withm  himtelf^  consisting 
in  Being's  consentijog  with  his  own  Being,  or  the  love  of  himself,  in  his 
own  Holy  Spirit.  Whereas  the  excellence  of  others  is  in  loving  others, 
in  loving  God,  and  in  the  communications  of  his  Spirit. 

13.  nTe  shall  be  in  danger,  when  we  meditate  on  this  love  of  God  to 
himself,  as  being  the  thing  wherein  his  infinite  excellence  and  loveliness 
consists,  of  some  alloy  to  the  sweetness  of  our  view,  by  its  appearing 
with  someUiing  of  the  aspect  and  cast  of  what  we  call  self  love.  But  we 
are  to  OMHider  that  this  love  includes  in  it,  or  rather  is  the  same  as,  a  love 
to  every  thing,  as  they  are  all  communications  of  himself.  So  that  we  are 
to  conceive  of  Divine  Excellence  as  the  Infinite  General  Love,that  which 
reaches  all,  proporVionallv,  with  perfect  purity  and  sweetness ;  yea,  it  in- 
cludes the  true  Love  of  all  creatures,  for  that  is  his  Spirit,  or  which  is  the 
sane  thing,  his  Love.  And  if  we  take  notice,  when  we  are  in  the  best 
frames  meditating  on  Divine  Excellence,  our  idea  of  that  tranquility  and 
peace,  which  seems  to  be  overspiead  and  cast  abroad  upon  the  whole 
Earth,  and  Universe,  naturally  dissolves  itself,  into  the  idea  of  a  General 
Love  and  Delight,  every  where  diffused. 

14.  Conscience  is  <Aa<  Sente  the  JKnd  hoe  <^  ihis  CometU:  Which  Sense 
consists  in  the  Consent  of  the  Perceiving  Being,  to  such  a  General  Con- 
sent; (that  is  of  such  perceiving  Beings,  as  are  capable  of  so  general  a  per- 
ception, atf  to  have  any  notion  ofBeing  in  general ;)  and  the  Dissent  or  his 
mind  to  a  Dissent  from  Being  in  general.  We  have  said  already,  thatlt  is 
naturally  agreeable  to  Perceiving  Bein?  that  Being  should  consent  to  Be- 
iuff,  and  the  contrary  disagreeable.  If  by  any  means,  therefore,  i^  parti- 
ciuar  and  restrained  love  overcomes  this  General  Consent ; — the  founda- 
tion of  that  Consent  yet  remaining  in  the  nature,  exerts  itself  again,  so  that 
there  is  the  contradiction  of  one  consent  to  another.  And  as  it  is  naturally 
agreeeable  to  every  Being,  to  have  being  consent  to  him ;  the  mind,  after 
itbasthus  exerted  an  act  w  dissent  to  Being  in  general,  hasjja  sense  that  Be- 
ing in  general  dissents  from  it,  which  is  most  disagreeable  to  it.  And  as  he 
is  conscious  of  a  dissent  from  Universal  Being,  and  of  that  Being's  dissent 
from  him,  wherever  he  is,  he  sees  what  excites  horror'  And  by  inclining  or 
doing  that,  which  is  against  his  natural  inclination  as  a  Perceiving  Being,  he 
must  necessarily  cause  uneasiness,  inasmuch  as  that  natural  inclination  is 
contradicted.  And  this  is  the  Ditquiet  tf  Conscience,  And,  though  the 
Disposition  be  chan^red,  the  remembrance  of  his  having  so  done  in  time 
past,  and  the  idea  bemg  still  tied  to  that  of  himself,  ho  is  uneasy.  The  no- 
tion of  such  a  dissent  any  where,  as  we  have 'shown  is  odious ;  but  the  no- 
tion of  its  being  in  himself,  renders  it  uneasy  and  disquieting.  But  when 
there  is  no  sense  of  any  such  dissent  fVoni  Bein^  in  genenfl,  there  is  no 
contradiction  to  the  natural  inclination  of  Perceiving  Being.  And  when 
he  reflects,  he  has  a  sense  that  Being  in  general  doth  not  dissent  from  him; 
mad  then  there  is  Peace  of  Conteience ;  though  he  has  a  remembrance  of 
past  dissentions  with  nature.  Yet  if  by  any  means  it  be  possible,  whAi  he 
Mu  the  idea  of  it,  to  conceive 'of  it  as  not  belonging  to  him,  he  has  the  same 
Peace.  And  if  he  has  a  sense  not  only  of  his  not  fissenting,  but  of  his  con- 
senting to  Being  in  general,  or  Nature,  and  aotipg  accor£ngly;  he  has  a 


GMiac  lliBl  Nature,  in  general,  conxents  tB 
J(ip,  III'  miruJ,  wliprever  he  is.  The«e  tlim 
the  knowledge  orGod  and  hia  CoiuUlutid 
I  lie  tioep«L 

['riiD  precBdine  uticles  were  written  a. 

jeclB  tfunted  of,  while  the  author  wta  Btudy i 
■Jentiinding.  (l  is  nut  improbable  that  »c 
'vritien  while  [be  nutlioi  was  b.  tutor  in  Cc 


NOTKS  ON  NATUIU 

The  following  hints,  toguidehimBeirinl 
work,  are  on  the  first  page  of  the  cover. 

1.  Remember  to  ?et  down  bere,  the  a 

partictiJsrE  Etand';  a  mark  here  denotiug  t) 

2.  To  set  down  this,  and  thefbllowingj 
in  short,  without  standing  to  provo  them. 

3.  To  have  in  the  bcginiiiiig,  Dplinitioi 
or  Perfect  Solid;  and  what  1  mean  by  K  I 
ing  by  lines,  and  touching  by  surfaces. 

4.  Let  there  be  Postulata  :  which  let  1 
exceeding  plainly  deduced  from  them. 

5.  Let  there  be  Definitions  and  Pogta 
oftha  whole,  hut  at  the  beginning  of  the  pi 
if  Uiere  is  occasion,  which  poatulaiea  am 
from  other  parts.  If  it  suits  beet,  these  n 
lions,  in  the  midst  of  a  Chaptcr. 

ect  him  in  w 


1,     Try  not  only  to  silence,  but  to  gain. 

3.  To  givebut  few  prcfslorialadlnatiilii 
It  doth  an  nuthor  much  hurt  to  show  his  ft 

3.  What  is  prefntorial,  not  to  write  in 
tion.  but  in  the  body  of  the  work  :  then  1 1 

i.    Let  much  modesty  be  seen  in  the  ttj 

5.  Not  to  insert  any  disputable  thing,  i 
puted  by  learned  men;  for  I  may  depend  up 
but  what  is  undeniable,  from  me;  that  it,  ir 
ordinary  way  of  thmking. 

6.  [/n  ihori  hand.] 

7.  When  1  would  prove  any  thing,  to  I 
ter  be  so  slated,  that  it  sholl  be  seen,  inaRt 
one.  just  how  much  I  would  prove:  and  to  < 
least  confusion  or  ambiguity  of  words,  soth 

3.*  Id  the  coarse  of  reosoniag,  not  to  ]i 
certain,  than  every  Ano  will  plainly  see  it  n 
IS  certain, — It  is  undeniabler— etc. 

9,     To  be  very  moderate  in  tbe  ute  ot  tei 
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if  I  was  much  rtoci,  or  was  copvenant  with  books,  or  with  the  learned 
world, 

10.  In  the  method  of  placing  things,  the  first  respect  is  to  be  had  to 
the  easiness  and  intelUgibleness,  the  clearness  and  certainty,  and  the  con- 
nexion and  dependence  of  other  things  upon  them. 

U.  r^ever  to  dispute  for  things,  after  that  I  cannot  handsomely  re- 
treat, upon  conviction  of  the  contrary. 

12.  In  writings  let  there  be  much  compliance  with  the  reader's  weak- 
ness, and  according  to  the  rules  in  the  Ladies'  Library,  Vol.  L  p.  340,  and 
Sequel. 

13.  Let  there  be  always  laid  down  as  many  Lemmata,  or  preparatory 
propositions,  as  are  necessary,  to  make  the  consequent  proposition  clear 
and  perspicuoiiB. 

1 4.  When  the  proposition  allows  it,  let  there  be  confirming  Corollaries 
and  Inferences,  fiur  the  confirmation  of  what  had  been  berore  said  and 
proved. 

15.  Oftentimes  it  suits  the  subject  and  reasoning  best,  to  explain  by 
way  of  obiection  and  answer,  after  the  manner  of  Dmlogue. 

16.  Always,  when  I  have  occaidon,  to  make  use  of  mathematical 
proofs.    [Tke  red  in  ihori  hand.] 

17.  [In  thort  himd,] 

18.  If  I  publish  these  propositionRy — \tht  rett  in  short  hand.] 
19  and  20,  in  «Aor<Aaiu/. 


OF  THE  PREJUDICES  OF  THE  IMAGINATION. 

Lemma  to  tbe  wholb  : 

Of  aU  prejudices,  no  one  so  fights  with  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Dvevaihr 
■Dore  against  it,  than  those  of  the  Imagination.  It  is  these,  which  make 
the  Vulgar  so  roar  out,  upon  the  mention  of  some  very  rational  philosophi- 
cal truths.  And  indeed  i  have  known  of  some  very  learned  men,  that  have 
pretended  to  a  more  tbau  ordinary  freedom  fn>m  such  prejudices,  so  over- 
oome  by  them,  that,  merely  because  of  them,  they  have  believed  things 
most  absurd.  And  truly  I  hardly  know  of  any  other  prejudices,  that  are 
more  powerful  against  truth  of  any  kind,  than  those ;  and  1  believe  they 
will  not  give  the  hand  to  any  in  any  case,  except  to  those  arising  from  our 
ruling  self-interest,  or  the  impetuosity  of  human  passions.  And  there  is 
very  good  reason  for  it ;  for  opmions,  arising  from  imagination,  take  us  as 
soon  as  we  arc  bom,  are  beat  into  us  by  every  act  of  sensation,  and  so  grow 
vp  with  us  from  our  very  births,  and  by  that  means  grow  into  us  so  fast, 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  root.thom  out;  being,  as  it  were, so  incorpo- 
rated with  our  verv  minds,  that  whatsoever  b  objected  contrary  thereun- 
to, k,  as  if  it  were  dissonant  to  the  very  constitution  of  them,  ncnce  men 
come  to  make  what  they  can  actually  perceive  by  their  senses,  or  by  im- 
mediate and  outside  reflection  into  their  own  souls,  the  standard  of  possi- 
bility and  impossibiht^ ;  so  that  there  must  be  no  body,  forsooth,  bigger 
tkan  they  can  conceive  of,  or  less  than  they  can  see  with  tlieir  eyes :  no 
motion,  either  much  swifter,  or  slower,  than  they  can  imagine.  As  to  the 
greatness,  and  distances  of  bodies,  the  learned  world  have  prettv  well  con- 
quered their  imagination,  with  respect  to  them ;  neither  will  any  body 
flatly  ieny,  that  it  is  possible  for  homes  to  be  of  any  degree  of  bigness  that 
can  be  mentioned ;  yet  unaginations  of  this  kind,  amonjg  the  learned  them- 
selves, even  of  this  learned  af^e,  have  a  very  powerfulsecret  influence,  to 
OLuae  them*  either  to  reject  thmgs  really  true,  as  erroneous,  or  to  embrace 
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tbofle  that  are  trulj  so.  Thus  some  men  wiU  yet  say,  they  cannot  Gori". 
ceive,  how  the  Fixed  Stars  can  be  so  distant  as  that  the  Earth's  aonntl 
revolution  should  cause  no  parallax  ambn^  them,  and  so  are  almoet  ready 
to  fidl  back  into  antiquated  Ptolemy  his  mtem,  merely  to  ease  their  idia« 
gination. — Thus  also,  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  learned  man  and  wa- 
cious  astronomer,  upon  consideration  of  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  nswle 
part  of  the  universe,  has,  in  the  extacy  of  his  imagination,  been  harried  on 
to  pronounce  the  universe  infinite;  which  I  may  say,-  out  of  veneration, 
was  beneath  such  a  man  as  he.  As  if  it  were  any  more  an  argument,  be- 
cause what  he  could  see  of  the  universe  were  so  big,  as  he  was  assured  it 
was.  And  suppose  he  had  discovered  *  the  invisible  universe,  so  vast  as  it 
is,  to  be  as  a  globule  of  water  to  another  Universe;  the  ease  is  the  same ; 
as  if  it  would  have  been  any  more  of  an  argument,  that  that  larger  Uni- 
verse was  infinite,  than  if  the  visible  part  thereof  were  no  bigger  than 
a  particle  of  the  water  of  this.  I  think  one  is  no  nearer  to  iimnite  than 
the  other. 

To  remedy  this  prejudice,  I  will,  as  the  best  method  I  can  think  of,  de- 
monstrate two  or  three  Physical  Theorems;  which,  I  believe,  if  they  ars 
clearly  understood,  will  put  every  man  clean  out  of  conceit  with  his  imagi- 
nation :  in  order  whereunto,  these  two  are  prerequiaite, 

PJlELlMIIfAIiY   PBOPOfelTIOZft. 

Prop.  I.  There  it  no  degree  ofno^tneee  ofmoUon  uihatewer^  but  lohai  u 
p6uible. 

That  you  may  not  doubt  of  this,  suppose  any  long  piece  of  matter  to 
move  round  anv  point  or  centre,  to  whicn  one  end  shall  be  fixed,  with  any 

g'ven  degree  of  velocity.  Now  that  part  of  this  piece  of  matter,  that  is 
rthest  from  the  centre,  to  which  one  end  is  fixed,  must  move  swiftest. 
And  then  suppose  this  piece  of  matter  to  be  lenrthened  out,  and  that  part 
of  it,  that  moved  swiftest  before,  to  move  on  still  with  the  same  dmee  of 
velocity.  It  is  evident,  that  the  farther  end  now  moves  swifter  than  the 
farther  end  did  before,  by  so  much  as  the  piece  of  matter  is  longer.  And 
suppose  it  to  be  made  longer  still,  the  fartner  end  moves  still  just  so  much 
swifter:  so  that,  as  the  parcel  of  matter  can  be  protracted  to  any  degree  of 
length  whatsoever,  so  the  farther  end  of  it  can  be  moved  with  any  degree 
of  swiftness  whatsoever,  so  that  there  is  nodegreeof  swiftness  whatsoever 
but  what  is  possible. 

Pnop.  2.     T%ere  may  he  bodies  of  any  infinite  depree  of  tmaUnea. 

Let  two  perfect  spheres,  A  and  B,  touMi  each  otfier  in  some  point  of 
their  surfaces  at  I.  It  is  evident  that  there  can  be  a  globule 
t)f  matter  just  so  big  as  to  reach  from  the  surface  of  one 
sphere  to  the  surface  of  the  other  sphere,  at  any  given  equal 
distance  in  each  sphere,  from  the  point  of  contact  I,  suppose 
at  o  and  g^  whether  the  spheres  be  greater  or  smaller.  Since 
therefore  the  distance  o  g,  from  the  surface  of  one  sphere  to 
that  of  the  other,  is  less,  according  as  the  sphuree  are  great- 
er, and  since  the  touching  spheres  can  be  of  any  degree  of 
magnitude,  and  since  censemicntly  the  distance  o^  can  be  of 
any  degree  of  smallness,  and  since  the  body,  that  fills  up  that 
distance,  is  small  accordingly,  it  follows  that  there  can  be  a  body  of  any 
degree  of  smallncss. 

N.  B.  This  1  take  to  be  all  that  is  meant  by  the  divisibility  of  mattw, 
in  infinitum, 

Pnop.  3.  That  it  is  possible  for  a  bod  v,  as  small  as  a  ray  of  light,  to  strike 
the  surfiu^  of  a  body  as  big  as  the  earth,  or  any  indefinite  roagnitudefSop- 
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fMeiog  it  to  be  hard  enoagh  to  hold  the  stroke,  so  as  to  impel  it  along  with 
•Dv  indefinite  depee  of  swiftness. 

Let  the  laws  of  gravity  and  motion  be  mentioned ;  and  let  it  be  a  posta- 
latum  inserted,  that  these  laws  held  universally,  in  all  bodies,  great  or 
small,  at  how  great  distance  soever,  and  however  disproportionate. 

Pattaiaium  I.  In  every  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  however  small,  there  is 
a  middle,  between  the  two  extremes  of  that  bodv,  or  that  part  of  a  body. 

Poduialum  3.    That  there  may  be  bodies  or  any  indefinite  degree  of 
smallnesB.    That  is,  in  any  of  these  infinite  divisions  of  matter,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  matter^or  bodv,  may  extend  so  far  as  the  extremes  of  that  part,and 
no  farther;  and  then  that  part  will  be  a  distinct  body.    For  instance :  Let 
the  body,  A  B,be  by  vou  supposed  to  be  as  small,  as  it  is  possible  ^^^ 
for  a  body  to  be :  no  doabt  but  there  i?  a  mijidle  between  the  two      ri 
extremes  of  that  ho&js  how  small  soever  it  be,  as  at  C.    Now  we  CM 
metin,  that  it  is  posiibie  that.^latter  may  not  extend  any  further,      [   | 
than  to  the  extremes  of  the  half  of  that  body,  or  only  from  B  to  C.  ^ 
So  that  it  is  possible,  that  there  may  be  a  body  smaller  than  A  B,  however 
amall  that  is. 

Potbdatum  3.  That  there  is  no  degree  of  swiftness  of  motion,  but  what 
is  possible.    For  instance,  suppose  the  body,  A  B,  to  be  fixed  j^ 

at  the  point  B,  and  to  move  round  the  point  B^  in  an  hour.  yO 

If  the  body,  A  B,'be  made  as  long  again,  yet  it  is  possiblcrit         ^^ 
may  be  moved  round  in  an  hour :  so  let  it  be  made  never  so      yy 
long.    Thus  it  u  manifest,  that  the  longer  it  is,  the  ^^'^^^^.g^/y^ 
doth  the  fbrther  extreme  move.  Bn^ 

Pojeu^dftim  4.  That  the  separating  of  bodies,  or  the  parts  of  bodies, 
which  touch  each  other,  is  always  by  Divulsion,  or  falling  asunder.  That 
is,  if,  of  the  body,  A  B,  the  parts,  A  C,  C  D,  be  sepa-  C 

rated,  it  must  be  by  a  fbrce,  pulling  one  fVom  the  other.Af  i  tH 

It  cannot  be  by  proinuion ;  because  nothing  can  bo 
between  them  ai  thai  very  place,  where  they  touch,  before  they  are  separa- 
ted. Thus,  if  we  suppose  them  to  be  separated,  by  the  driving  in  of  a 
wedffe  at  C ;  yet  the  parts  must  be  first  separated,  before  the  wedj^e 
could  get  between  theni.  Not  but  that  protrusion,  or  impulsion,  m 
another  place,  might  cause  the  divulsion  in 
that.  Or,  if  we  suppose  the  part  of  the  body, 
A  D,  to  be  broken  thus — let  the  two  ^nds,  A^ 
A  and  D,  be  laid  on  two  other  bodies  G  and 
H,  and  broken  by  the  stHkinff  of  the  body  O 
Mtk  the  middle  at  C.  Even  tnen  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  the  parts  A  G  and  C  D  were  pull-  6 
•d  asunder :  the  extreme,  e,  of  A  C,  was 
palled  from  the  extreme,  A  of  C.  D.  This  *-^ 
IS  all  that  I  mean  by  Divulsion. 

PoHulatum  5.  A  body  every  where  in  every  other  respect  equal,  if  there 
^  a  possibility  of  separating  the  parts,  may  be  t        M 

Most  easily  separated  where  it  is  least.    For  in-      —         ' ' 
stance,  the  body,  I  K,  may  be  more  easily  pulled  J 
in  two  at  L  than  at  M .  And  it  is  least,  where  it  is    • 
most  easily  separated. 

Poituiaiim  6.  If  the  parts  of  a.  given  body,  may  be  separated  by  a  given 
degree  of  fbrce;  the  same  body,  retaining  the  same  degree  of  inseparable- 
oeH,  or  another  body  whJi  an  equal  degree  of  inseparableness,  will  ever- 
more be  separated  when  that  degree  offeree  is  applied. 
.  Padukthm  7.  Every  body,  and  every  part  of  body,  has  length,  breadth 
and  thickness. 

Vol.  L  89 


7W  APPENDIX. 

OF  BEING. 

That  there  sbould  absolutely  be  Nothiug  at  all,  is  utterly  inpoanblef 

I  The  iDind,  let  it  stretch  iti*  cooceptAons  ever  so  far,  can  never  «o  much  ai 
bring  itaeUf  to  conceive  of  a  Mateofperf^t.  Nothing.    It  puts  the  mind 

;  into  mere  coDvulsion  and  confusion,  to  think  of  such  a  state :  and  it  cod- 
tradicta  the  very  nature  of  ^the  soul,  to  think  that  such  a  state.ehould  be. 
It  is  the  greatest  of  contradictions,  and  the  aggregate  of  all  4Mmtradictions« 
to  say  that  thing  should  not  be.  It  is  true^  we  eanoot  so  distinctly 
show  the  contradiction  in  words;  because  we  cannot  talk  about  it,  with- 
out speaking  stark  nonsense,  and  contradicting  ourselves  at  every  word : 
«nd  because  Nothing  is  that,  whereby  we  distinctly  show  other  particular 
eoiUradictions.  /But  here  we  ^re  run  up  to  our  first  principle,  and  have 
no  other  to  explain  the*  nothingnees,  or  not  being  of  Nothing  by.^  In- 

;  deed  we  can  mean  nothing  else  by  Nothing,  but  a  state  of  abeblute  con- 
tradiction ;  and  if  any  man  thinks^  that  he  can  conceive  well  enough  how 
there  should  be  Nothing,  I  will  engage,  that'wbat  he  means  by  Nothing, 
is  as  much  Somethiog;  as  any  thing  that  he  ever  thought  of  in  his  life:  and  1 
believe,  that  if  he  knew  what  Nothing  was,  it  would' be  intuitively  evident 
to  him  that  it  could  not  be. — Thus  we  see  it  is  necessary  that  some  being 
should  eternally  be.  And  it  is  a  more  palpable  contradiction  still  to  say, 
that  there  mus^  be  Being  somewhere,  and  not  otherwhere,  for  the  words 
AbMohiie  Mdhmg^  and  Whert^  contradict  each  other.  *And,  besides,  it 
gived  as  great  a  shock  to  the  mind,  to  think  of  pure  Nothing  being  in*aiy 
one  plac<;,  as  it  does  to  think  of  it  it)  all  places:  and  it  is  seff-eyidMit,  that 
there  can  be  Nothing  in  one  place*  as  well  as  in  another ;  and  if  there  caA 
be  in  one,  there  can  be  all.  80  that  we  see  that  this  Necessary,  Eternal 
Being  nmst  be  Infinite  and  Omnipresent. 

This  Infinite  and  Omnipresent  being  cannot  be  solid.  Let  us  s^  how 
contradictory  it  is,  to  say  that  an  Infinite  being  is  solid ;  for  solidity  surely 
is  nothing,  but  resistance  to  other  solidities. — Space  is  this  necessary, 
eternal,  infinite,  and  omnipresent  being.  We  find  that  we  can,  with  ease, 
conceive  how  all  other  beings  should  not  be.  We  can  remove  them  out  of 
our  minds,  and  place  some  other  in  the  room  of  them:  but  Space  is  the 
vrtry  thinj^,  that  wccan  never  remove,  and  conceive  of  its  not  being.  If  a 
man  would  imagine  Space  any  where  to  be  divided,  so  as  there  should  be 
nothing  between  the  divided  parta,  there  remains  Space  between,  not<r 
withal anding,  and  so  the  man  contradicts  himself.  And  it  is  self-evident  I 
believe  to  every  man,  that  Space  is  necessary,  eternal,  infinite  and  omnipre- 
sent. But  1  had  as  ffood  speak  plain:  I  have  alre^y  said  as  much  as,  that 
Space  is  God.  And  it  is  indeed  clear  to  me,  that  all  the  Space  there  is, 
not  proper  to  bo<ly,  all  the  Space  there  b  without  the  bounds  of  Crea* 
tion«  all  the  Space  there  was  before  the  Creation,  is  God  himself;  and  no 
body  would  in  the  least  pick  at  it,  if  it  were  not  because  of  the  grofis 
conceptions,  that  \vu  have  of  Space. 
A  state  of  absolute  nothinipf  is  a  state  of  absolute  contradiction.     AbFo- 

f  lute  nothinnr  is  the  a^groprate  of  all  the  contradictions  in  the  world :  a 
state,  wh-?rein  tlioro  is  neither  body,  nor  spirit,  nor  space,  neither  empty 
space  nor  full  Kpncf;.  neither  little  nor  great,  narrow  nor  broad,  neitlier  in- 
finite space  nor  finite  space,  not  even  a  mathematical  point,  neither  up  nor 
down,  neither  north  nor  south,  (I  do  not  mean,  as  it  is  with  respect  to  the 
body  of  the  earth,  or  some  other  great  body.)  but  no  contrary  points,  posi- 
tions or  directions,  no  such  thin»  as  either  here  or  there,  this  way  or  that 
;way,  or  any  way.  When  \\  e  go  about  to  form  an  idea  of  perfect  Nothing, 
! we  must  shut  out  all  th»?8c  things:  we  must  shut  out  of  our  minds  botn 
•space  that  has  somethin^r  in  it.  and  space  that  has  nothing  in  it.  We 
^nst  not  aUow  ourselves  to  th|nk  of  the  least  part  of  Space,  be  it  ever  86 ' 
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.■Aialt  Nor  must  we  sulfer  our  thoo^hts  to  take  sanctuary  in  a  mathe-  / 
matical  poiat.  , When  go  to  expel  beinff  out  of  our  tbouffhts,  we  must  I 
be  careful  not  to  leave  empty  space  in  the  room  of  it;  and  when  we  go  ' 
to  expel  emptiness  fVom  oar  thoughts,  wo  must  not  tbink  to  squeeze  it  out  ; 
by  any  thing  close,  hard  and  0o)id ;  but  we  must  think  of*  the  same,  that  ) 
the  sleepinfi  rocks  do  dream  of;  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  got  a  complete  { 
idea  of  Nothing.    .      •      ' 

When  we  go  to  enquire,  Whether  or  no,  there  can  be  absolutely  No- 
thing ?  we  utter  nonsense,  in  so  enquiring.  The  stating  of  the  question  is 
nonsense ;  because  we  make  a  dipjunction  where  there  is-  none.  Either 
Being,  or  absolute  Nothing,  is  no  disjunction;  no  more  than  whether  a 
triangle  is  a  triangle,  or  not  a  triangle.  There  is  no  other  way,  but  onl^ 
for  there  to  be  existence :  there  is  no  such  tbing,  as  absolute  Nothing. 
There  is  such  a  thing,  'as  Nothing,  with  respect  to  this  ink  and  paper  : 
there  is  such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with  respect  to  you  and  me :  there  ia 
such  a  thing,  as  Nothing,  with  respect  to  this  globe  of  earth,  and  with  re- 


we  say,  that  we  think  it  poesible  in  itself,  that  there  should  not  be  Entity. 

And  how  doth  it  grate  upon  the  mmd,  to  think  that  Something  should 
be  fVom  all  eternity,  and  yet  Nothing  pH  the  wi>ile  be  conscious  of  it.  To 
illustrate  this :  Let  us  suppose  that  the  World  had  a  being  from  all  eter- 
nity, and  had  many  great  changes,  and  wonderful  revolutions,  and  all  the 
wlnle  Nothing  kn(?w  it,  there  was  no  knowledge  in  the  Universe  of  any 
sikch  thing.  How  is  it  possible  to  bring  the  mind  to  imagine  this?  Yea, 
it  is  really  impossible  it  should  be,  that  any  thing  should  exist,  and  No* 
thing  know  it  Then  you  will  say^  If  it  be  so,  it  is,  because  Nothing  baa 
any  existence  but  in  <?onsciousnes8 :  No,  certainly,  no  where  else,  but  ei- 
ther in  created  or  uncreated  consciousness. 

Suppose  there  were  another  Universe,  merely  of  bodies,  created  at  a 
great  distance  from  this ;  created  in  excellent  order,  harmonious  motions, 
and  a  beautiful  variety ;  and  there  was  no  created  intelligence  in  k,  no- 
thing but  senseless  bodies,  and  nothing  but  God  knew  any  thin^  of  i€.  T 
demand  where  else  that  Universe  would  have  a  being,  but  only  m  the  Di 
vine  consciousness .'  Certainly,  in  no  other  respect.  There  would  be 
figures,  and  magnitudes,  and  motions,  and  proportions ;  but  where,  where 
else,  excepib  in  the  Almtflrhty*t  knowledge?  How  is  it  possible  thero 
4iould?< — But  then  you.wUl  say.  For  the  same  reason,  in  a  room  closely 
shut  up,  which  nobody  sees,  there  is  nothing,  exeept  in  God*s  knowledge. 
— >I  answer.  Created  beinjrs  are  conscious  of  the  effects  of  what  is  in  uie 
room ;  for,  perhaps,  there  is  not  one  leaf  of  a  tree,  nor  a  spire  of  grass,  but 
what  produces  effects,  all  over  the  Universe,  and  will  produce  them,  to  the 
end  of  eternity.  But  any  otherwise,  there  is  nothing  in  a  room  so  shut 
Qp,  but  only  in  God's  consciousness.  How  can  any  thin?  be  there,  any 
other  way  ?  This  will  appear  to  be  truly  so,  to  any  one  who  thinks  of  it, 
with  the  whc^e  united  strength  of  his  mind.  Let  us  supoose,  for  iUusCra- 
lion,  this  impossibility,  that  all  the  spirits  in  the  Universe  were,  for  a  time, 
deprived  of  their  consciousness^  and  that  God's  consciousness,  at  the  same 
time,  were  to  be  intermitted.  I  say  the  Unvverse,  for  that  time,  would 
tease  to  be,  of  itself;  and  this  not  merely,  as  we  speak,  because  the  Al- 
mighty could  not  attend  to  uphold  it ;  but  because  God  could  know  no- 
thing of  it.  It  is  our  foolish  imagination,  that  will  not  suffer  us  to  see  it. 
We  lancy  there  may  be  figures  and  magnitudes,  relations  and  properties, 
witliout  any  one  knowing  of  it.  But  it  is  our  imagumf  ion  hurts  vau  We 
db  not  know  what  figures  and  properties  are. 
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Our  imagination  makes  us  fancy,  tfcit  we  aee  diapee,  and  coleiinh  ali 
taia^tudee,  though  nobody  is  there  f o-behold  it.  But  to  help  our  imagi- 
nation, let  us  thus  state  the  case :  Let  ns  suppose  the  creation  deprived  of 
ervery  ray  of  li^ht,  so  that  there  should  not  be  the  least  glimmering  of 
light  in  the  Um verse.  Now  aU  will  own,  tbott  in  such  case,  the  Univene 
would  really  be  immediately  deprived  of  aiU  its  colours.  No  one  part  of 
the  Universe  is  any  more  red,  or  blue,  or  green,  or  yellow,,  or  black,  or 
white,  or  li^ht,  or  dark,  or  transparent^ or  opake.  There  would  be  no  via- 
ble distinction,  between  the  Universe  and  the  rest  of  the  incopiprehenfi- 
ble  void :  yea,  there  would  be  no  difference,  in  these  respects,  between  the 
Universe  and  the  infinite  void ;  so  that  any  part  ^  that  void  would  really 
be  as  light  and  as  dark,  as  white  and  as  black,  as  red  and  as  green,  ss  blue 
snd  as  brown,  as  transparent  and  as  opake,  as  sny  part' of  Uie  Universe: 
so  that,  in  such  case,  there  would  be  no  difference,  in  these  respects,  be- 
tween the  Universe  and  Nothing.  So  also,  there  would  be  no  difference, 
between  one  part  of  the  Universe  and  another :  all,  in  tliese  respects,  m 
alike  confounded  with,  and  undistinguished  from,  incite  emptiness. 

At  the  same  time,  also,  let  us  suppose  the  Universe  to  be  altogether  de- 
prived of  motion,  and  all  parts  of  it  to  be  at  perfect  rest.  I'hen,  the  Uni- 
verse would  not  differ  from  the  void,  in  this  resi^ct ;  there  would  be  as 
more  motion  in  the  one,  than  in  the  other. '  Tnen,  also,  solidity  wouli 
cease.  All  that  we  mean,  or  can  be  nkeant,  by  sdidity,  is  resistsnce ;  re- 
sistance to  toijfch,  the  resiiitanee  of  some  parts  of  space.  This  is  all  ths 
knowledge  we  get  of  solidity,  by  our  senses,  and,  f  am  sure,  all  that  we 
can  get,  any  other  way.  But  solidity  shall  bjB  shown  to  be  nothing  eisc^ 
more  fully,. hereafter.  But  there  can  be  no  resistance,  if  there  is  no  mo- 
tion. One  body  cannot  resist  another,  when  there  is  perfect  rest  among 
them.  But,  you  will  say,  Though  there' is  no  actual  resistance,  yet  there 
is  potential  resistance :  that  is,  such  and  such  parts  of  space  would  resist 
upon  occasion.  But  this  is  all  that  I  would  have,  that  there  is  no  soliditjr 
now ;  not  but  that  God  could  cause  there  to  be,  on  occasion.  And  if  there 
is  no  solidity,  there  is  no  extension,  for  extension  is  the  extendedness  of 
solidity.  Then,  all  figure,  and  magnitude,  and  proportion,  immediately 
cease.  Put,  then,  both  these  suppositions  together :  that  is,  depHve  the 
Universe  of  light,  and  motion,  and  the  case  would  stand  thus,  with  the 
Universe:  There  would  be  neither  white  nor  black,  neither  blue  nor 
brown,  neither  bright  nor  shaded,  pellucid  nor  opake,  no  noise  nor  sound, 
neither  heat  nor  cold,  neither  fluid  nor  solid,  neither  wet  nor 'dry,  neither 
hard  nor  soil,  nor  solidity,  nor  extension,  nor'  figjire,  nor  magnitjtide,  nor 
proportion,  nor  body,  nor  spirit.  What,  then,  is  to  become  of  the  Uni- 
verse ?  Certainly,  it  exists  no  where,  but  in  the  Divino  mind.  This  will 
be  abundantly  clearer  to  one,  afler  having  read  what  I  have  further  to  say 
of  solidity,  etc. :  so  that  we  see  that  a  Universe,  without  motion,  can  ex- 
ist no  where  else,  but  in  the  mind — either  infinite  or  finite. 

Corollary,  It  follows  from  hence,  that  those  beings,  which  have  know- 
ledge and  consciousness,  are  tiie  only  proper,  and  real,  and  substantial  be- 
ings ;  inasmuch  as  the  being  of  other  things  is  only  by  these.  From 
hence,  w^e  may  see  the  gross  mistake  of  those,  who  think  material  things 
-  the  most  substantial  beings,  and  spirits  qiore  like  a  shadow ;  whereas,  spi- 
rits only  are  properly  sulMtance. 

OP  ATOMS  AND  OP  PERFECTLY  SOLID  BODIES. 

Proposition  I.  All  bodies  whatsoever,  except  Atoms  themselves,  must, 
of  absolute  necessity,  be  composed  of  Atoms,  or  of  bodies  that  are  indit- 
ccrpible,  that  cannot  bemadeiess,  or  whose  parts  cannot,  by  %ny  finite 
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fkmer,  he  Bepanktedone  from  aniDthiMh*  This  will  be  dearly  seen,  as  soon 
as  it  is  seen  what  bodies  those  are,  that  are  indiscerpible,  or  what  is  requi- 
site in  a  body,  in  ordec  t®  cause  it  to  be  so.  And  here  we  shall  lay  down 
this  proposition,  that  that  body,  which  is  absolutely  Plenum,  or  that  ha» 
every  partof  Space,  included  within  its  surface,  impenetrable,  is  indivisible, 
and  the  parts  thereof  cannot  be  separated  from  each  other,  by  any  force* 
bow  great  soever':  As  for. instance,  suppose  the  body  B  to  be  what  we  cal^ 


A  " 
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an  absolute  Plenumt  and  suppose  the  two  bodies,  A  and 
C,  to  come  as  impetuously,  and  with  as  gpreat  force,  as 
you  please,  and  strike  on  each  side  of  the  body  B,  I  say 
the  two  bodies  A  and  C -could  cause  no  fracture  in  the 
body  B.^For,  Uf  the  bodies  A  and  C  should  cause  any 
fracture  in  the  body  B,  those  fractures  must  be  on  some 
certain  places  or  parts  of  the  body  B,  and  not  in  others, 
for  there  cannot  b^e  fimctures  in  every  part ;  for  I  sup^ 
pose  every  one  will  admU,  that  after  the  body  is  suppo- 
sed to  be  broken,  there  remain  parts  of  this  broken  body 
which  are  unbroken.  And  so  it  will  be,  let  the  body  be  broken  into  as  fiqe 
parts  as  you  please,  those  fine  parts,  ure  still  unbroken.  The  fraction  is^ 
not  through  ine  midst  of  those  parts,  as  it  was  between  them ;  $o  that  th9 
fraction  must  be,  if  at  all,  in  some  places,  and  notin  others :  and  indeed, 
breakmg  of  a  body  all  over,  or  in  ev^ry  part,  is  the  same  as  to  annihilate 
it — We  say  then,  that  the  body  B  cannot  be  broken  in  some  parts,  idid 
not  in  others,  by  the  bodies  A  and  C  ;  tor  if  it  is  broken  in  this  part  and 
not  in  that,  it  must  be  because  it  is -more  easily  broken  in  this  than  in  that. 
But  a  body  perfectly  solid  and  absolutely  full,  is  every  where  equally  solid, 
equally  full,  and  equally  strong,  and  indeed  every  wnere,  absolutely  alike* 
•0  that  there  is  noUiing  that  should  cause  a  fraction  in  one  place  sooner 
than  in  another.  * 

AgBin,   Suppose  the  body  D  to  be  a  perfectly  solid  body,  and  to  be  as 


Fig.  2. 


pressinffly  jammed  up  as  you  please,  between  the 
two  bodies  E  and  F,  which  are  supposed  not  in 
the  least  to  givie  way  to  the  Body  Df  and  the 
surfaces  of  them,  which  touch  the  Body  D,  are 
sapposed,  every  where,  to  be  perfectly  easy  and 
jplain,  and  t^  continue  parallel  to  each  other,  and 
to  be  every  way  uifinitely  extended.  I  say,  that 
the  body  D  could  not  be  broken  by  the  pressure 
of  the  bodies  E  and  F.  For  suppose  the  body  D 
te  begin  to  be  broken  and  crumbled  into  parts  by 
the  pressure  of  the  bodies  E  and  P.  If  the  whole 
body  D  can  be  broken  by  that  pressure,  then  the 
parts  of  the  body  D  can  stiD  be  broken  again,  by 
the  pressure  of  the  same  bodies,  with  equal  rea- 
son, supposing  the  bodies  still  to  continue  press- 
-  inff  towards  each  other ;  and  then  again  their  parts  can  be  broken  into 
other  parts,  and  so  on  continually,  and  that  as  fast  as  the  motion  of  the 
bodies  E  and  F,  towards  each  other,  shaU  require.  And  truly  I  think  if  it 
be  so,  that  the  parts  can  be  breken .still  finer  and  finer:  They  can  be  bro- 
ken so  far  as  not  to  retard  the  motion  of  the  bodies  E  and  F  at  all;  and  if 
so  sorely  the  bodies  E  and  Fwill  presently  meet  so  as  to  touch  intimately 
every  where,  inasmuch  as  it  was  said  that  the  surfaces  of  the  bodies  were 
perfoctly  even  and  cootinue  parallel.  And  then  I  ask.  What  is  become  of 
the  body  D.'  I  thmk  there  can  be  no  other  answer,  but  that  it  is  annihi- 
kted,  sioee  it  was  said  the  two  bodies  were  uifinitdy  extended.    So  that 


we  see,  if  the  body  D  can  be  broken  by  the  bodiee  £  asd  F,  then  it  can  be 


annihilated  by  tlicin ;  which,  I  boltere,  nobody  will  own ;  and  thie  case  vi 
all  one,  let  the  body  D  be  of  whatsoever  figure.    Q.  E.  D. 

But  here,  I  foretjee  it  will  be  objected;' to  rknden  what  has  been  said  in- 
valid, '*  But  what  if  the  body  B  (b  iff.  1.)  should  beffin  first  to  be  broken 
oif  at  the  comers,  whose  pieces  would  be  more  easily  cracked  off  than  in 
other  places ;  and  what  if  ft  were  less  in  some  places  than  in  others;  or 
what  if  the  bodies  A  and  C  were  applied  with  much  greater  force,  in  seme 
places  than  in  others.** — These  objections  seem,  at  first,  quite  to'rendor  all 
good  for  nothing.  But  1  musi  say,  notwithstanding  these  objections, 
what  has  been  said  docs  prove,  that  if  the  perfectly  solid  body  B  were 
every  where  equally  bulky,  and  the  bodies  A  and  C  were  aU  along  applied 
with  equal  force,  the  perfectly  solid  body  B  could  never  be  broken.  And 
to  them  who  say,  that  it  would  first  break  at  the  corners,  I  ask,  How  ,near 
the  comer  the  first  fraction  would  be? — If  they  teU  me  at/. ;  1  a«k.  Why 
not  at  some  point  nearer  the  comer  still,  as  at  e. ;  since  the  nean^  the 
comer,  the  easier  is  it  broke.  If  after  this,  the  place  aasigiied  fbrthe  firat 
fracture  is  e. ;  I  ask  again,  why  not  nearer  still ;  so  that,  at  last^  they  roust 
be  forced  to  say,  that  the  first  fracture  would  be  anoint  innmieljr  near 
the  coraer^  or  that  the  first  piece  broken,  would  be  infinitely  5inall.  And 
they  had  as  good  say,  at  first,  that  none  at  all  would  be  broken,  for,  as  I 
take  it,  an  actually  infinitely  small  body,  and  no  body  at  all,  are  the  same 
thing,  or  rather  the  same  nuthing.-^As  to  the  other  two  partr<of  the  as- 
sertion, it  is  enough  for  them,  if  w^  can  discover  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
perfectly  solid  bodies  not  to  be  broken,  but  to  resist  any,  hoWever  great, 
force.  Thib  will  appear  more  plainly  from  another  example.--43uppow 
the  bodv  e,  to  be  a  perfect  solid,  and  of  such  a  shape  j^^  ^ 

that  it  IS  wider  at  the  upper  end,  and  decreases  gradu-  '  ^* 
ally  to  a  point  at  the  lower :  sttpposa  it  to  be  thrust 
with  indefinitely  great  force  towards  the  point  g^ 
against  the  sides/^,  and  g  A,  which  are  supposed  not 
at  all  to  give  way.  It  has  been  proved  that,  if  it  would 
break  any  whore,  it  would  be  at  the  lower  point  first ; 
and  what  we  have  said  ccmceminff  the  corners  of  the  ^ 
body  B,  proves  tliat  it  would  not  break  there.  Now,  [ 
since-  nothintr  but  perfect  solidity  can  hinder  the  body 
e  from  breaking,  we  have  certainly  found  out,  that  a  perfecthr  solid  body 
cannot  be  broken :  for  the  body  e,  may  be  as  great  or  as  small,  as  long  dt 
as  short  as  you  please,  the*  case  is  the  same ;  and  let  the  force  that  e  is  to 
witlii^tand  be  as  groat  as  you  please — if  the  weight  of  the.  Universe  faUs 
against  it  from  ever  so  great  a  distance,  and  as  much  more  as  you  please— 
we^  can  |)rove,  and  what  is  said  above  doth  prove,  that  it  would  neither 
bend  nor  break,  but  stifily  bear  the  shock  of  it  all. 

CorolL  1 .  From  what  was  proved  by  the  ^d  figure,  it  plainly  appears, 
that  the  breaking  of  a  perfectly  soUd  body,  and  the  annihilating  of  it,  are 
the  same  thing,  so  far  that  the  breaking  of  it  would  be*  the  amihilating 
of  it. 

.  CorolL  2,  Hence  it  appears  that  Solidity,  Impenetrabirity,and  Indivisi- 
bility, are  the  same  thing,  if  mn  up  to  their  first  principles:  For,  as  in  Fig. 
1 ,  the  solidity  of  the  body  B  is  that,  whereby  it  so  tar  resists  the  bodies  A 
and  C,  so  that  they  sliall  not  he  able,  till  the  body  B  is  out  of  the  way, 
closely  every  where  to  touch  each  other :  that  is  to  say^  the  {Qrce  of  tho 
two,  A  and  C,  endeavouring  to  meet,  could  not  be  the  annihilating  of  the 
body  B,  for  the  mcetiuj^  of  them  would  be  the  annihilating  of  it  by  Fig.  2. 
So  also  the  indivisibility  of  the  body  B,  in  Fig.  l,andof  the  body  D,  in 
Fig.  2,  has  been  prove .'i  to  be  that  alho;  whereby  the  bodies  B  and  6  resist 
and  prevent  tlie  bodies  preaiing  upon  them,  from  touching  each  other,  in* 
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:«6niuch  as  tl^c  breaking  of  tbem  would  certainly  admit  of  it  and  would  be 
tbeir  annibilatiun. 

ihr^lL  3.  It  appean  from  the  two  Demonstrations,  and  from  the  two 
first  CoTollariea,  that  Solidity,  Indivisibility,  and  resisting  to  be  annihi- 
lated, are  the  same  thing;  and  that  bodies  resist  division  and  pcnetra  :-  n, 
only  as  they  obstinately  persevere  to  be, 

CkurolL  4.  .^ince,  by  the  |. receding  Cordllarv,  Solidity  is  the  resisting 
to  be  annihilatedi  or  the  persevering  to  be,  of  a  body,  or,  to  speak  plainly, 
of  the  being  of  it;  (for  oemg^  and  pertevering  U  6«,  are  the  same  thing, 
looked  upon  in  two  a  little  different  ways;)  it  foUows,  that  the  very  es* 
sence  and  being  of  bodies  is  Solidity,  or  rather,  that  Body  and  Solidity 
are  the  same. — If  here  it  ahall  be  said,  by  way  of  objection,  that  body  has 
other  qualities,  beside  solidity ;  I  believe  it  will  appear,  to  a  nice  eye,  that 
it  hath  no  more  real  ones.  **  What  do  you  say,"  say  they,  '*  to  Extension, 
Figure,  and  Mobility?" — As  to  extension,  I  say,  I  •m  satisfied,  that  it  has 
none,  any  more  than  space  without  body,  except  what  results  from  solidi-. 
ty.  As  for  figure,  it  is  nothing  but  a- modification  of  solidity,  or  of  the  ex- 
'  tension  of  the  solidity.  And  as  to  mobility,  it  is  but  the  communicability 
of  this  solidity,  from  one  part  of  apace  to  another. 

Or  thus:  Since  by  Corol.  1,  Annihilation,  and  Breaking,  are  the  same ; 
their  Contraries,  Being,  and  Indivisibility,  must  also  be  the  same ;  and  since 
by  Corel.  2,  Indivisibitity  and  Solidity  are  the  same,  it  .follows,  that  the 
Solidity  of  bodies  and  the  Being  of  bodies  are  the  same ;  so  that  Body  and 
Solidity  are  the  same. 

CoroU,  5.  .  From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  nature  of  an 
Atom  or  a  Jffimmum  Phymoim^  (that  is,  if  we.meali  by  these  terms,  a  body 
vfk^ch  canaotbe  made  /e«f,  which  is  the  only  sensible  meaning  of  the  words, 
does  not  at  all  <x>nsist  in  -littleness,  as  generally  used  to  be  thought ;  for  by 
our  plulosopby  an  Atom  may  be  is  big  as  the  rni verse ;  because  any  body, 
of  whatsoever  bigness,  were  an  atom,  if  it  were  a  perfect  sohd. 

N.  B.  It  will  be  necessary,  here,  to  explain  a  little,  what  is  that  we 
mean  by «  perfectly  solid,  absolute  Plenum;  becauso»we  llkve  laid  down 
that,  that  is  an  absolsitely  full,  a  solid,  body,  that  has  every  part  of  space,  in* 
eluded  within  its  surfoce,  solid  or  impenetrable.  Our  meaning  is  very  lia- 
ble to  be  mistaken,  unless'  a  little  explained.  We  intend  not  but  that  a 
perfect  solid  may  be  very  full  of"  pores,  though  perhaps  improperly  so  called  i 
interspersed  up  and  down  in  it,  as  in  the  perfect  p^     . 

eolid  L.    It  is  only  requisite,that  every  part  of  the  ^' 

body  L*Bhould  be  intimately  conjoined  with  some 
oth^r  parts  of  it,  so  as  not  only  barely  to  touch  in 
some  points  pr  lines  thereof;  (I  mean  mathema- 
tical points  or  lines,  as  two  perfect  globes  do,  or 
as  a  cylinder  does  a  plain,  when  it  lies  on  one  side, 
and  aa.all  atoiQs  do  each  other,  except  the  surfaces 
where  they  happen  to  be  infinitely  exactly  fitted 
to  join  each  other,)  but  so  that  the  body  L,  al- 
though '  it  may  have  some  little  holes  in  it,  yet  it 
has  an  absolute  plenum,  continued  all  along  be- 
tween these  holes ;  so  that  it  is  as  impregnable,  as  a  body  that  has  no  h  oles 
at  all.  This  will  be  understood  more  fuHy,  after  we.  have  proved,  that  two 
atoms,  touching  each  other  by  surfaces,  can  never  be  separated. 

Now  it  is  time  to  apply  what  we  have  said  concemiog  fUoaUf  to  prove 
that  all  bodies  are  compounded  of  such  atoms ;  for  if  we  suppose  that  all 
those  bodies,  which  are  any  way  familiar  to  our  senses,  have  interstices  so 
interspersed  throughoutXhe  whole  body,  that  some  ^larts  of  it  do  only  touch 
/^hemi  and  are  not  eipij<Hned  with  theiDy  by  which  they  v^  rendered  im- 
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perfectly  solid ;  yet  we  nust  «llow  that  those  parceVi  of  matter,  which  arr 
between  the  pores,  i.  o.  between  this  and  the  Dexl  adjacent  pore,  have  no 
pored  at  ail  in  them,  and  conflequcntly  are  plenunia,  or  absolute  aoUda  or 
atoina.  And  surely  all  bodien,  that  have  pores,  am  made  up  of  parcels  of 
matter,  which  are  between  the  pores,  which  we  have  proved  to  be  atoms. 

Proposition  2.  Two  or  more  atoms,  or  perfect  solids,  touchmg  each 
other  by  surfaces^ I  mean  so  that  every  point,  in  any  snr^c  of  the  one,  shall 
touch  every  point  in  some  surface  of  the  other ;  that  b,  not  simply  in  some 
particular  parts  or  line^of  their  liur&ces,  however  many,  for  whatever 
does  touch,  in  more  than  points  and  lines,  toucheth  in  every  point  of  some 
surtaee,)  thereby  become  one  and  the  same  atom,  or  perfect  Solid. 

This  will  be  abundantly  clear  frobfi  the  figure.  Suppose  the  perfect 
solid,  A  B,  and  the  perfect  solid,  C  D,  to  be  precisely  Fig,  6. 

alike  to  the  halves  of  the  .perfect  solid,  AD;  viz.  A  B  ^ 
to  A  /,  aud  C  D  to  e  D ;  and  then  suppose  the  atom       I 

A  B  to  move  .up  to  the  body  C  D,  so  that  every  point    ^|       '^ 

of  the  surface,.|r  B,  shall  touch  every  point  of  the  sur-   ^ ^ 

face  C- A.     Now  since  that  these  two  bodies,  when  se-    ^ '  **' 

parate,  were  precinely  every  way  like  the  two  halves 

of  the  body,  A  D,  it  follows  that  after  they  are  joined 

•togeiher,  ailer  the  same  madner  as  the  two  halves  of  '^ 

the  body,  A  D,  are,  they  must  make  up  a  body, 

every  way  precisely  like  the  body  A  D,  as  if  it  were    ^ 

the  same,  and  consequently  must .  be  a  perfect  solid, 

the  body,  A  D,  is. 


JO 


But  perhaps  it  will  be'answered,  that- the  halves  of  the  body,  A  B,  ajre 
joined  and  continued.  Whereas  the  two  bodies,  A  B  and  0  D,  only  touch 
each  other.  But  I  affirm  that  the  latter  are  as  much  joined  and  continned 
as  the  former :  for  all  the  way,  in  which  the  former  are  joined  and  coDtino- 
ed,  is  merely  as  solidity  is  all  along  continued  from  one  to  the  otiier,  with« 
out  the  least  intermission,  so  that  there  js  not  the  least  vacuity  betwixt 
them.  Just  so  it  is  m  the  latter,  ailer  they  touch ;  for  they  are  supposed 
to  touch  in  every  point  of  their  surfaces,  and  then  I  am  sure  solidity  is  con- 
tinued from  one  to  the  other,  without  intermission  or  vacuity.  Neither 
does  the  fact  of  A  B  and  C  P,  being  once  8eparate,make  any  alteration. 

Corol,  1 .  Hence  it  follows,  that  all  atoms,  which  ever  happen  to  touch  each 
other  in  surfaces,  or  knore  than  barely  in  some  certain  points;  or  lines, 
(millions  of  millions  of  which  do  not  make  so  much  as  the  least  surface,) 
can  never  again  be  separated  by  any  finite  flower ;  since  it  has  been  pnv* 
ved  that  the  parts  of  atoms  can  never  be  torn  asunder  ;  and  nnce  it  has 
bcs^n  proved  that  atoms,  so  touching  inter  te^  become  the  same  atom. 

Coroi.  2.  From  Proposition  I.  and  Corel.  1  of  Proposition  II.  we  learn, 
that  It  must  needs  be  an  Infinite  power,  which  keeps  the  parts  of  atoms 
together ;  or,  which  with  us  is  the  same,  which  keeps  two  bodies  touch- 
ing  by  surfaces  in  bein^ ;  for  it  must  be  infinite  power,  or  bigger  than  any 
finite,  whicn  resists  all  finite  power  how  big  soever,  as  we  have  proved 
thi^e  bodies  to  do. 

CoroL  3.  VVe  have  already  as  much  as  proved,  that  it  is  God  himself, 
or  the  immediate  exercise  of  his  power,  which  keeps  the  parts  of  atoms, 
or  two  bodies  tending  by  surfaces, together ;  for  it  is  self-evident  that  bare- 
ly two  atoms  being  togcrher,  and  that  alone,  is  no  power  at  all,  much  less 
an  infinite  power ;  and  if  any  say  the  nature  of  atoms  is  an  infinite,  they 
say  the  same  that  I  do ;  for  all  the  nature  of  them,  that  is  not  absolutely 
themselves,  must  be  God  exerting  his  power  upon  them. 

Cor^ll,  .4  Since  by  the  foregoing  CoroUary,  the  exercise  of  the  infinite 
poyrer  of  God  is  oeceisary  to  keep  the  parts  of  atoms  to|fether ;  and  since. 
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by  Prop.  I,  Corol.  1,  the  diflsolution  of  tbem  would  be  annihilation;  it  tol- 
low8,that  tho  con8taiii|. Zeroise  of  the  Infinite  power  of  God  is  necessary,  to 
preserve  bodies  in  beln^. 

Coroil.  5.  Hence  an  incontestable  arf^ument  for  the  being  of  a  God. 

Ckmfil*  6.  Since,  by  Corol.  4,  there  is  need  of  the  exercise  of  Infinite 
power,  iQ  order  to  keep  bodies  in  being,  it  clearly  follows  that  there  was 
need  of  ah  Infinite  power,  to  bring  them  into  being:  so  that  it  was  a  Divine, 
and  no  created,  being,  who  created  and  preserves  the  world. 

CorolL  7.  Hence  also  an  incontestable  argument  for  the  being,  infinite 
power,  and  omnipresence  of  God :— K>f  the  two  latter,  inasmuch  as  we  see 
that  Infinite  power  is  actually  exerted,  in  an  infinite  number  of  places  at 
once,  even  in  every  pari  of  eveiy  atom  of  the  Universe;  and  since  that, 
^here  his  power  is  exercised,  there  hb  essence  must  be,  his  essence  cs a 
be  by  nothing  excluded. 

CorolL  8.  Since,  by  Prop.  I,  Corol.  3,  Solidity  and  Indivisibility  are  the 
•ame,  and  since,  by  Prop.  II,  Corol.  3,  Indivisibility  is  from  the  immediate 
exercise  of  God's  power,  it  follows  that  Solidity  results  from  the  immediate 
exercise  of  God's  power,  causing  there  to  be  an  indefinite  resistance  in  that 
place  where  it  is.      , 

CorolL  9.  Since,  by  Prop.  I,  Corol.  4,  Body  and  Solidity  are  the  same ; 
and  since,  by  the  preceding  Corollary,  Sohdity  is  from  the  immediate  ex- 
ercise of  Divine  power;  it  follows,  that  all  body  is  nothing  but  what  im- 
mediately results  from  the  exercise  of  Divine  power,  in  such  a  particular 
manner. 

CorolL  10.  From  the  same  CoroUaries  it  follows,  that  Creation  is  the 
first  exercise  of  that  power  in  that  manner.    (Vid.  No.  47.)  % 

CoroL  11.  Since,  by  Pro^  I.  Corol.  4,  Body  and  Solidity  are  the  same ; 
and  by  Prop.  II.  Corol.  8,  Resistance,  or  Solidity,  is  by  the|immediate  ex- 
ercise of  Divine  power ;  it  follows  that  that,  which  Philosophers  used  to 
think  a  certain  unknown  substance,  that  subsists  by  itself,  [called  the  Un- 
knoion  Svhibratum^  which  stood  underneath  and  kept  up  solidity,  is  nothing 
at  all  distinct  from  solidity  itself ;— or  that,  if  they  must  needs  apply  that 
word  to  something  else,  that  does  really  and  properly  subsist  by  itself,  and 
support  all  properties,  they  must  apply  it  to  the  Divine  Being  or  power  it- 
self. And  here  I  believe  all  these  philosophers  would  apply  it,  if  they 
knew  what  they  meant  themselves.  So  that  the  substance  of  bodies  at 
last  becomes  either  nothing,  or  nothing  but  the  Deity,  acting  in  that  par- 
ticular manner,  in  those  parts  of  space  where  he  thinks  ^i :  so  that,  speak- 
ing most  strictly,  there  is  no  proper  substance  but  God  himself.  We  speak 
at  present  with  respect  to  Bodies  only  :  how  truly  then  b  he  said  to  be 
JSSfw  e$Uitim, 

CoroL  12.  Since  by  Corollaries  8  and  9  preceding,  Solidity,  or  Body,  is 
immediately  from  the  exercise  of  Divine  power»  causing  there  to  be  resist- 
ance in  such  a  part  of  space,  it  follows  that  MotioD  also,  which  is  the  com- 
munication of  Body,  Solidity,  or  this  Resistance,  fi'om  one  part  of  space  to 
another  successively,  that  is,  from  one  part  of  space  to  the  next  immedi- 
ately adjacent,  and  so  on  to  the  next,  is  by  Divine  Power  communicating 
the  resistance,  according  to  certain  conditions,  which  we  call  *^the  Laws  *  :« 
of  Motion."  How  truly  then  is  it,  that,  *'  In  Him  we^live,  and  move,  and 
baye  our  being." 

CorolL  13.  From  all  this  we  find,  that  what  Divines  used  to  say,  con- 
eeming  Divine  Concourse,  had  a  great  deal  of  trdth  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  it. 

CoroU.  14.  By  this  sJso,  we  clearly  see,  that  the  Creation  of  the  corpo- 
real Univer^  is  nothmg  other,  than  the  first  causing  lesistance  in  such 
puts  of  space  as  God  saw  fit,  with  a  power  of  being  communicated  suc- 

VoL.  I  9Q^ 
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cefsively,  from  one  part  of  space  to  another,  accordioff  to  rach  stated  eoft* 
ditions,  as  his  Infinite  wisdom  directed,  and  then  tb«  Irst  beginning  of  this 
•ommunication,  so  that  ever  atler  it^ight  be  continued,  witnout  deviating 
from  those  stated  conditions. 

Caroll.  15.  Hence  we  see  what  are  those,  which  we  call  the  Lawt  ff 
Mature,  in  bodies,  viz.  the  stated  methods  of  God's  acting  with  respect  to 
bodies,  and  the  slated  conditions  of  the  alteration  of  the  manner  of  his 
acting. 

Cwoll.  1 6.  Hence  we  learn,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  JVecAomnn ; 
if  that  word  is  intended  to  denote  that,  whereby  bodies  act,  each  upon  the 
other,  purely  and  properly  by  themselves. 

CorolL  17.  Since,  by  Corollary  1,  Atoms,  which  happen  to  touch  each 
otker  iA  surfaces,  or  more  than  barely  in  points  and  lines,  can  never  by 
finite  foroe  be  separated ;  it  follows,  that  all  those  compound  bodies  in  the 
Universe,  which  can  be  divided  and  broken,  have  their  parts  only  touch- 
ing each  other  in  points,  or  at  moat,  in  lines. — Not  but  that  those  points 
and  lines  in  which  they  touch  may  be  of  any  number,  whatsoever :— as 
many,  if  you  please,  as  a  man  can  note  down  with  his  pen  in  his  life-timop 
Yet  those  points  and  lines  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  least  surface,  and  two 
bodiep,touchinff  each  other  in  all  these  point8,do  not  toiich  each  other  so  much, 
bv  an  infinite  deal,  as  two  bodies  touching  in  the  least  surface.  And  al- 
though, perhaps,  cateris  paribus,  the  more  points'  bodies  touch  each  other 
in,  the  more  d^cultly  are  they  separated,  yet  it  must  be  allowed  that  those, 
that  touch  each  other  in  the  most  points,  can|be  separated  infinitely  easier, 
than  bodies  touching  in  surfaces. 

Objection.  But  you  will  say,  **  If  so,  we  should  surely  experience  some- 
thing of  it :  a  thousand  to  one,  but  that  some  of  the  atoms  of  those  com- 
pound bodies,  with  which  we  converse,  in  all  their  infinite  jumbles  and  dif- 
ferent colligations  and  collisions,  would  happen  to  touch  each  other  by 
their  surfaces,  so  as  not,  by  any  finite  force,  to  be  separated ;  why  then  do 
we  never  find  any  bodies,  but  what  we  can  divide  again,  as  oflen  as  we 
please  :  why  do  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  never  happen  to  touch  each 
other,  so  as  never  to  be  pulled  asunder  again :  for  who  can  imagine  but  that* 
some  atom,  in  the  surface  of  one  body,  in  so  many  innumeiable  applica- 
tions, Bhould  happen  to  touch  some  atom  in  the  surfs ce  of  another  body, 
by  surfaces." — I  answer, 

1.  I  do  not  think  it  to  be  at  all  rash  or  absurd,  to  suppose,  that  the  Al- 
mighty, in  the  first  creation,  might  take  sufiicient  care  to  prevent  any  such 
fatal  or  inconvenient  consequences,  by  creating  the  atoms,  of  which  the 
Universe  was  to  be  composed,  of  such  figures,  as  that  no  surface  of  any 
one  should  be  so  suited  to  the  surface  of  any  other,  as  to  be  able  to  touch 
it  by  surfaces :  which  would  prevent  all  that  is  objected. 

2.  If  we  suppose,  that  the  Almij^hty  took  no  care  at  all  of  that  matter; 
yet,  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  if,  of  all  the  atoms  in  the  Universe,  there  ever 
nappened  to  be  two,  whose  surfaces  are  so  exactly  and  nicely  suited  and 
adapted  to  each  other,  as  that  they  should  precisely  coalesce;  for  is  it ' 
not  infinity  to  one,  that  one  surface  should  be  so  as  to  be  precisely  fitted  to 
another,  when  there  are  infinite  other  different,  that  it  could  have  been  as 
well.  And  it  is  all  one,  let  the  surfaces  be  greatertor  less  :  ^nd  the  odds 
is  the  same,  betwixt  infinity  and  one  atom,  and  betwixt  infinity  and  aU  the 
atoms  m  the  Universe. 

3.  Suppose  there  should  be  some  atom^  in  the  Universe,  which  had 
their  surfaces  exactly  adapted :  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  if  ever  they  came 
together :  or,  if  they  did,  that  they  should  touch  on  that  side,  where  were 
the  correspondent  surges. 

4.  If  those,  that  had  surfaces  exactly  adapted  to  each  other,  should 
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together ;  a  thousand  to  one,  if  there  are  not  some  prominences,  or  some 
such  thing,  that  shall  hinder  their  being  exactly  applied. 

5.  If  there  should  happen  to  get  together,  some  of  those  atoms,  yea  ma- 
ny millions  of  them,  in  a  heap,  so  as  never  again  to  be  got  asunaer,  and 
such  heaps  should  be  frequent ;  that  need  not  hinder,  but  that  bodies  may 
be  divided,  more  than  ever  we  yet  experienced,  and  into  finer  parts  than 
we  can  perceive  with  our  senses,  either  naked,  or  assisted  by  the  best  in- 
struments ;  for  what  hinders,  but  that  a  compares  of  n^tUions  of  millions, 
should  be  so  Ihtle,  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  microscope. 

6.  Neither  would  there  be  any  such  fatal  adhesion,  if  one  atom,  in  the 
surface  of  one  body,  should  happen  to  touch  an  atom,  in  the  surface  of  an- 
other, in  this  manner;  for  it  is  but  the  taking  of  an  atom  from  the  surface 
of  one  of  those  bodies,  and  the  separation  is  made:  and  I  conceive,  if  it 
were  three  or  four  millions  of  atoms,  it  could  be  done  with  infinite  ease; 

CaroU.  18.  Hence  it  follows,  that  two  atoms  or  particles,  however 
small,  may,  by  the  force  of  their  gravity,  cleave  together,  with  any  finite 
degree  of  strength,  and  yet,  not  with  infinite  strength.  For,  since,  when 
their  surfaces  touch,  they  tend  to  each  other  with  infinite  strength,  and 
since,  the  nearer  two  atoms  approach  to  such  touching,  they  tend  to  each 
other,  with  so  much  the  greater  strength,  and  since,  amon^  the  infinite 
number  of  degrees  of  nearness,  there  is  none  but  what  is  possible,  all  which 
are  short  of  infinite ;  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  degreee  of  finite  tendency 
to  each  other,  but  what  the  least  particles  are  capable  of.  And  it  is  no 
strange  thinff,  if  two  very  small  particles  should  cleave  together,  with 
such  strength,  as  to  exceed  the  force  of  the  motion  of  a  comet,  in  its  peri-^ 
helion;  so  that,  if  all  the  force  of  that  motion  could  be  applied  to  these 
atoms,  it  shall  not  be  able  to  rend  them  asunder,  and  yet,  a  greater  force 
shall  be  sufficient  for  it. 

THINGS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED,  OR  WRITTEN  FULLY 

ABOUT. 

[riRST   SERIES.] 

1.  To  observe,  that  Incurvation,  Refraction,  and  Reflexion,  from  con- 
cave surfaces  of  drops  of  water,  etc.,  is  from  Gravity. 

2.  To  observe,  that  it  is  likely,  that  the  Attraction  of  particles  of  Heat 
contributes  as  much  towards  the  burning  of  bodies,  as  the  Impulse. 

3.  To  observe,  that  water  may  quench  fire,  by  insinuating  itself  into 
the  pores,  and  hindering  the  free  play  of  the  particles,  and,by  reason  of  its 
softness  and  pliablencss,  deadening  that  motion,  Uke  throwing  a  stone  up- 
on a  feather-bed. 

4.  To  observe,  that,  if  we  do  suppose  an  infinite  number  of  Surfaces  in 
the  Universe,  yet,  according  to  the  number,  so  must  be  the  smallness. 

5.  To  observe,  that  the  cause  that  an  object  appears  not  double,  being 
seen  with  two  eyes,  is,  that  all  the  parts  upon  the  retina,  that  exactly  cor- 
respond, end  upon  the  same  spot  of  the  surface  in  the  brain,  which  re- 
ceives the  images. 

6.  To  observe,  that  one  end  of  Respiration  is,  that  the  motion  in  the 
chest  may  be  communicated  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 

7.  To  consider,  whether  one  use  of  air,  in  preserving  fire,  be  not,  that 
the  particles  of  it  may  be  to  counteract  the  fiery  particles  of  the  burning 
body ;  and  whether  that  be  not  the  reason,  that  nothing  shines,  neither  rot- 
ten wood,  glow-worms,  nor  coals,  in  the  exhausted  receiver :  and  that 
may  be  one  use  of  air  in  respiration,  among  the  resu 

8.  To  show,  that  the  nrobable  reason  why  the  light  of  the  ignis  fatuus, 
•f  rotten  wood,  of  the  glow-worm,  etc.,  is  not  accompanied  with  hisat,  is, 
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because  of  the  exquisite smallnesB  of  the  rays;  and  to  show,  that,  ii 
w^re  the  reason,  the  rays  need  not  be  the  thousandth  part  as  small,  as 
those  of  the  sun. 

9.  To  show,  that  the  different  ref^rangribility  of  rays  must  of  necesnty 
be  owinff ,  either  to  their  different  velocity,  or  different  magnitude ;  be- 
cause, there  can  be  no  other  reason,  of  their  difierent  attractabilily,  which, 
indeed,  is  refranffibility. 

10.  To  show  the  parvitv  of  the  rays,  of  light,  the  elasticity  of  air,  how 
wisely  the  eye  is  contrived. 

11.  To  show,  from  (Sir)  Isaac  Newton's  piinciples  of  light  and  colours, 
why  the  sky  is  blue ;  why  the  Sun  is  not  perfectly  white,  as  it  would  be, 
if  there  were  no  atmosphere,  but  somewhat  inclining  to  a  yellow,  even  at 
noon-day ;  why  the  Sun  is  yellow,  when  rising  and  setting,  nd  sometimes, 
in  smoky  weather,  of  a  blood  red;  why  the  Clouds,  and  the' Atmosphere, 
near  the  horizon,  appear  red  and  yellow,  before  sun-nsing,  and  after  sun- 
setting;  why  Distant  Mountains  are  blue,  etc. 

12.  Concerning  clouds,  rain,  dew,  etc    To  show  how,       ..-^'-v. 
when  the  rarifiedair,  contained  within  the  bubble,  begins    /^  \ 
to  cool,  and  be  condensed,  and  contracted  into  a  narrower  /  \ 
compass ;  the  water  of  the  skin  of  the  bubble^  being  too  r 
mucn  for  it,  necessarily  will  begin  to  gather  at  the  bottom, 
u  in  the  figure ;  and  how,  by  that  means,  the  destruction 
of  the  Cloud,  and  ptoduction  of  Rain,  is  brought  to  pass. 

13.  To  observe,  that  all  the  rays  of  one  sort,  being  obstruoted  by  any 
medium,  and  others  still  procee^jnff,  as  by  the  air  in  smoky  weather,  etc. : 
— To  enquire,  how  it  can  be;  and  to  observe,  that  its  so  doing fnakes  it 
probable,  that  there  are  some  other  properties  in  light  and  mediums,  yet 
wholly  unknown ;  and  to  observe,  that  the  unaccountable  phenomena  of 
reflexions  prove  the  same  thing ;  and  to  enquire,  what  it  is ;  and  also,  to 
seek  out  other  strange  phenomena,  and  compare  them  altogether,  and  see 
what  qualities  can  be  made  out  of  them:  And  if  wc  can  discover  them,  it 
is  probable  we  may  be  let  into  a  New  World  of  Philosophy. 

14.  Relating  to  the  foregoing :  that,  if  there  be  no  new  qualities,  either 
in  the  medium,  or  the  rays,  that  it  must  arise  from  an  infinitely  fine  and 
artful  contrivance,  in  these  bodies. 

15.  Relating  to  the  Rainbow :  To  instance,  in  many,  that  will  not  re- 
fleet  light  perceptibly,  except  it  be  obUquely. 

16.  Relating  to  No.  13 :  Why,  also,  are  not  Rays  reflected,  at  any  ima-    ' 
ginary  surface  of  water,  as  well  as  the  true  one. 

17.  To  observe,  that  the  cause  why  Thunder,  that  is  a  great  way  off, 
will  sound  very  grum,  which,  near,  is  very  sharp,  as  well  as  other  noises, 
instances  of  wnich  are  to  be  given,  is,  because  the  further  waves  go,  the 
wider  they  grow,  and  further  asunder,  as  it  is  in  water :  several  of  the  tit- 
tle undulations,  by  travelling  near  together,  incorporate  with  the  great  one. 

18.  To  give  the  reason,  why  the  Xiightning,  which  is  dl  at  once,  has  a 
noise  of  long  continuance,  viz.  That,  although  the  Lightning  be  all  at 
once,  yet,  some  parts  of  it  are  much  farther  than  others,  ana  the  noise, 
caused  by  that  which  is  farthest  off,  is  a  much  longer  time  in  coming,  and 
we  hear  the  noise  successively,  from  that  end  which  is  nearest  to  us,  to 
that  which  is  furthesit  off:  So  that,  it  may  often  happen,  that  we  hoar  that 
which  is  really  'the  beginning  of  the  clap,  a  long  time  after  that  which  is 
really  the  end  of  it :  which  is  the  reason,  that  in  claps  that  are  very  near 
us,  the  very  first  of  it  seems  to  be  down  among  us,  and  the  last,  a  rum* 
bling  in  the  heavens  above  us ;  when,  in  reaUty,  that  rumbling  among  the 
clouds,  which  we  hear  afterwards,  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  clap  ther«, 
and  that  severe  noise,  close  by  us,  the  end  of  it.  The  reason  ofthis  is, 
because  Lightning  is  incredibly  swifter  than  Sound.    These  things  are  so 
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ftir  certain  and  demonstrable,  that  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  happen 
otherwise. 

19.  To  observe,  that  the  weight  of  the  descending  blood  in  the  veins, 
completely  answers  to  the  weight  of  the  ascending  blood  in  the  arteries, 
in  parts  above  the  heart;  so  that  the  weight  of  one,  exactly  balances  the 
weight  of  the  other;  and  the  descending  blood  in  the  veins  palls  ap  the 
blood  in  the  arteries ;  and  the  weight  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries,  restrains 
the  impetuosity  of  the  descending  Uood  in  the  veins;  so  that  the  blood  in 
both,  ascending  and  descending,  runs  as  easily  and  uniformly,  as  if  it  ran 
all  the  while  parallel  to  the  horizon.  So  in  the  parts  below  the  heart, 
where  the  arterial  blood  descends,  and  the  venal  ascends,  barely  the 
weight  of  the  blood,  in  Uie  arteries,'is  sufficient  to  raise  the  blood  in  the 
veins  even  with  it,  as  high  as  the  beginning  of  the  arteries,  according  to 
the  law  of  hvdro^tics;  and  the  weight  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  restrains 
that,  which  descends  in  the  arteries,  so  that  the  blood  in  these  also  moves, 
just  as  if  it  moved  in  a  plain,  neither  up  nor  down :  and  the  heart  has  no 
more  labour,  to  impel  the  blood  up  the  ascending  trunk  of  the  Aorta,  nor 
ease  in  impelling  it  down  the  descending  trunk,  than  if  it  ran  in  a  trunk 
parallel  to  the  horizon.  Neither  doth  the  blood  ascend, with  more  difficul- 
ty than  it  descends,  but  with  equal  facility,  both  in  arteries  and  veins, 
above  and  below  the  heart ;  and  to  show  the  philosophy  of  this. 

20.  To  show  the  grand  use  of  Respiration,  and  to  show  how  it  keeps . 
nature  in  a  circulation,  and  the  blood  in  motion ;  and  wiiy  the  course  of  na- 
ture so  immediately  ceases,  on  the  ceasing  of  respiration. 

21.  To  show,  that  the  reason  why  the  Fixed  Stars  twinkle,  and  not  the 
Planets,  is,  because  the  stream  of  rays,  by  which  we  see  the  Fixed  Stars, 
is  infinitely  less  than  that,  by  which  we  see  the  Planets,  (however  some  of 
the  Fixed  Stars  mav  appear  bigger  than  some  of  the  Planets,)  and  there- 
fore, much  more  liable  to  be  olmtructed,  and  the  continuity  of  it  to  be  bro- 
ken, by  any  thing  in  the  atmosphere. 

22.  Relating  to  the  13th.  To  observe,  that  it  is  certain,  that  the  stop- 
ping of  one  sort  of  rays,  and  the  proceeding  of  others,  is  not,  because  that 
&ort  of  rays  alone  are  stopped,  by  striking  against  the  particles  of  the  me- 
dium, from  this  experiment:  viz.  As  I  was  imder  the  trees,  I  observed, 
that  the  light  of  the  sun,  upon  the  leaves  of  the  book  I  was  readincr,  which 
crept  through  the  crevices  of  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  was  of  a  reddish  pur- 
plish colour ;  which  I  supposed  to  be,  because  many  of  the  green  rays 
were  taken  up,  by  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  and  left  all  the  rest  tainted  with 
the  most  opposite  colour ;  which  could  be  no  otherwise,  than  by  stopping 
those  green  rays,  which  passed  near  to  the  edges  of  the  leaves. — N.  B : 
that  the  light  of  the  sun,  in  this  case,  would  not  appear  coloured,  except 
the  crevices,  through  which  the  rays  came,  were  very  small. 

CorolL  1 .     Hence  bodies  do  attract  one  sort  of  rays,  more  than  another. 

CorolL  2.    Hence  it  is  certain,  that  bodies  do  attract  the  same  sort  of. 
rays  most  strongly,  which  they  reflect  most  strongly. 

CoroU,  3.  Hence  it  is  probable,  that  bodies  do  reflect,  and  attract,  by 
the  same  force ;  because  that  they  both  attract  and  reflect  the  same  sort 
of  rays. 

23.  To  observe  that  the  motion  of  no  animal, 
is  by  any  power  which  they  have,  of  impelling 
their  bodies  forward,  but  only  by  the  mere  sending 
forth  of  animal  spirits  and  filling  the  muscles,  and 
thereby  shortening  of  them.  In  the  annexed 
figure,  A  represents  the  motion  of  a  roan,  B  the 
motion  of  fishes  and  serpents.  Also  to  give  the 
reason  of  the  motion  of  hawks  and  other  biidiy 
inthoot  any  visible  motion  of  their  wings. 
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t4.  In  the  plain,  flat  rocks,  that  riven  ran  orer,  there  are  eooinionly 
Holes,  sometimes  for  a  considerable  depth  into  the  rock,  smooth  on  the 
aides,  having  a  stone  at  the  hottom  something  lees  than  the  diameter  of  the 
hole.  That  stone  douhtie^i  was  the  cause  ot  the  hole.  But  the  dtficuhy 
is,  to  know  how  the  stone  diould  first  sink  down  so  far  into  the  firm  rock. 
It  most  be  thus :  the  stone,  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  rock,  and  being  a 
little  moved  by  the  water,  gently  rubs  the  rock  it  lies  on,  and  doubtless  rub^ 
off  some  particles  of  the  rock;  and  so  continuing  to  rah  for  a  long  time« 
perhaps  hundreds  of  years,  it  wears  down  to  such  a  depth  into  the  rock. 

25.  It  need  not  make  us  think  that  our  soul  is  in  our  fingers,  and  eo 
aHover  the  body,  because  our  feeling  seems  to  be  in  them ;  for,  if  we  hold 
a  Aaff  in  our  hands,  the  feeling  seems  to  be  in  the  staff,  bnt  only  we  learn 
better  by  experience. 

26.  The  cause  of  the  vast  disparity  of  heat,  in  summer  and  winter,  cannot 
be,  because  that  the  perpendicular  ray  is  at  all  more  rapid  in  its  motion, 
than  the  oblique ;  for  there  is  no  reason  why  that  ra^,  which  comes 
tideways,  should  not  fly  as  swiftly,  as  that  which  comes  right  down.  The 
one  and  the  other  are  sent  forth  m>m  the  Sun,  with  an  equal  degree  of  ve- 
locity ;  and  because  one  happens  to  meet  a  sur^ce  sideways,  it  doth  not 
move  the  slower  for  it ;  nor  does  the  other  obtain  a  new  velocity,  because 
it  islikelv  to  strike  the  earth  perpendicularly.  Indeed,  the  nerpendicular 
rays  make,  a  stronger  impression,  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  because  it 
stands  firm  tor  the  stroke ;  but  how  should  this  make  any  diflfbrence  in  the 
air  tha^  is  nearer.  Sut  the  reason  why  the  perpendicular  ray  causes  the 
grcsta^  heat,  is,  because  Uie  reflex  ray  is  more  opposite  to  the  direct, 
and  thmlry  raises  a  much  hotter  war,  and  more  vehement  scitation,  of 
the  particles  of  the  air ;  for  while  some  rays  fly  one  way,  others  fly  di- 
rectly contrary,  so  the  agitation  must  needs  be  much  greater,  than  where 
the  direct  ray  and  the  reflex  ray  partly  come  into  the  ssme  course.  In* 
•deed  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  with  respect  to  its  minute  parts,  which 
reflect  the  sun-beams,  is  so  infinitely  uneven,  that  the  reflex  rsy  has  equally 
all  directions :  that  is,  the  ray  c  d  is  not  only  reflected  towards  e,  as  it 
would  be  if  the  sur-  tx^  « 

face  of  the  Earth  ^' 

were     a    looking- 

Slass,  but  is  also  re- 
ectcd  back  again 
towards  c,  and  ev- 
eiy  way  else  in- 
differently ;  so  that 
there  is  a  direct  op- 
position in  the  ob- 
lique ray,  as  well  as 
In  the  perpendicu- 
lar ray.  But  yet 
there  is  not  somuch 
opposition ;  for  all 
the  reflexions  of  the 
perpendicular  ray, 
a  6,  are  in  some 
measure  opposite  to  the  direct.  They  are  all  reflected  by  less  than  a  right 
angle ;  whereas  all  the  reflexions  of  the  oblique  ray,  c  d,  that  are  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line/^,  perpendicular  to  c  d,  are  by  an  angle  greater  than 
a  right  angle. 
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Another  readen  why  winter  is  so  much  colder  than  summer,  is,  because 
the  rays  of  the  8un,when  near  Fig>  4. 

the  horizon,  travel  much  lon- 
ger in  the  Atmosphere,  than 
when  the  Sun  is  more  over 
head.  Thus  the  ray,  b  e, 
travels  much  longer  in  the 
Atmosphere  from  /to  e,  be- 
fore it  comes  to  e,  the  eye, 
than  the  ray  a  e,  from  g  to  «. 
Therefore  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  Sun  at  6,  will  be  much 
less  than  when  at  a. 

Another  reason  is,  because  the  Sun,  in  winter,  is  so  much  less  time 
above  the  horizon,  than  in  summer.  The  cold,  that  prevailed  in  the  night, 
is  not  chased  away,  by  the  short  sun-shine  of  the  next  day.  The  next 
night,  there  is  a  new  addition  of  the  cold  of  another  night,  and  every  night 
there  is  a  new  increase.  And  the  Sun  stays  too  litUe  a  time,  to  give  a 
check  to  this  progress. 

But  another  reason,  why  the  perpendicularity  of  the  rays  adds  to  the  heati 
is,  because  the  rays,  that  Fig'  5. 

fall  upon  the  earth    ob- 
liquely, fiill  not  near  so 
thick,  as  those  that  fall 
perpendicularly:   as  it  is 
very    manifest,  that  the 
rays  e  f  fall  thicker  and 
nearer   together,  on    the 
perpendicular  surface  /  m^ 
than  on  the  oblique  sur- 
fkee  o  6.    This  makes  a 
difference,  as  to  the  heat,^ 
two  ways:  First,  because 
the  reflexion  of  rays  from  the  surface  a  6,  is  not  near  so  thick  as  from  the 
surface  /  m,  because  there  are  not  so  many  rays,  that  fall  on  a  6,  to  be  re- 
flected.    I  acknowledge  that,  notwithstanding  their  falling  thinner,  yet 
the  reflexion  would  be  as  thick,  if  the  surface  were  a  speculum,  and  the  an- 
gle of  reflexion  were  the  same  as  that  of  incidence ;  for  it  is  manifest,  that 
tne  rays  e/,  are  at  no  greater  distance  from  each  other,  afler  they  are  re- 
flected towards  n,  than  they  were  when  they  struck  the  surface  I  m  .*   And 
seeing  that,  by  reason  of  the  unevenness  of  the  surface,  they  are  reflected 
every  way  indificrently,  the  spissitude  of  their  reflexion  must  be  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  spissitude  of  their  incidence :  for  it  is  manifest,  that  if  the 
rays  tf  had  been  reflected  towards  o,  they  are  reflected  much  thinner  than 
they  would  be,  if  reflected  by  the  same  angle,  from  the  surface  /  m,  in 
proportion  as  they  fall  nearer  together  on  tne  surface  /  m,  than  on  the  sur- 
face a  6.    It  is  also  manifest,  that  if  they  are  reflected  from  the  surface/ 
m,  towards  </,  in  the  same  an^le  as  from  the  surface  a  6  towards  n,  the  re- 
flection is  then  also  thicker,  m  the  same  proportion :  Secondly,  the  rays 
falling  thicker,  when  they  fall  perpendicularly,  makes  it  hotter,  because 
the  thick  rays  heat  the  ground  more.     The  ground  does  not  cause  heat  in 
the  incumbent  air,  only  by  reflexion  of  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  but  as  a  stone 
or  bar  of  iron,  when  it  is  hot,  heats  the  air  round  about  it ;  for  the  ground, 

that  18  heated  by  the  summer  sunbeam,  will  eoDtinue  to  cast  a  heat,  though 
the  rays  of  the  oun  are,  for  a  short  time,  interrupted. 


* 


I 
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f7.  It  appean»  tliitt^  visible  partides  of  a  morning  Fog  are  not 


aiii^le  bubbles  of  water.  I  have  seen  a  frozen  fog,  a  fbj^ 
particles  were  all  frozen,  as  they  floated  in  the  air«  which  w«ffe«D  little 
stars,' of  six  points,  like  the  particles  of  snow^  very  small,  and  wwne  not 
joined  together,  many  of  them  into  one  flake,  aa  in  snow,  bat  floiAad  single, 
and  at  a  little  distance  looked  every  whit  like  other  fog,  <Hily  net  as  thick 
as  other  fog  often  is,  and  not  so  thick  as  to  binder  the  Son  from  shining 
bright.  It  was  evident  that  it  was  not  a  fine  snow ;  for  it  was  otherwise  a 
very  clear  mominj^,  and  there  was  not  a  cloud  any  where  to  be  seen  above 
the  horizon.  Jt  is  therefore  evident,  that,  before  they  were  frozen,  they 
w^re  not  single  bubbles ;  inasmuch  as  a  single  bubble  will  not  make  one  of 
those  stars,  no  not  less  than  seven. 

28.  The  reason  why  there  are  so  many  more  frigorific  partides  towards 
the  Poles,  and  in  the  winter,  and  where  the  Sun  is  absent,  than  near  the 
Equator,  and  in  summer,  and  in  the  presence ef  the  Sun;  is,  not  because 
that  the  heat  of  the  Sun  drives  the  frigorific  partides  away  towards  the 
Foles,  for  all  that  the  rays  can  do  is  to  disturb.  They  have  not  sense,  to 
drive  them  one  way  more  than  another ;  neither  do  they  tiiis  to  them,  be- 
cause of  an  antipathy.  But  when  the  Sun  has  inreat  inflneneey  they  are 
disturbed,  and  let  loose,  and  kept  from  settling;  out  at  the peles  they  are 
fixed.  This  is  sufficient  to  solve  their  flying  from  under  the  son,  aad  gath- 
ering at  the  Poles:  seeing  that  all,  or  the  most  that  come  to- the  roles, 
thore  settle  and  fix,  the  nys  of  the  Sun  not  disturbing  them.  But,  if  all 
that  come  there  fix  there,  there  will  necessarily  be  most  of  them  gathered 
there  in  time.  And  seeing  those  that  are  under  the  Sun  are  nnfied,  and 
an  that  ffet,  by  any  means,  from  under  the  Sun  do  become  fixed,  it  aoces 
sarily  follows,  that  all  in  time  will  fet  from  under  him,  because  they  are 
contmually  g[etting  from  under  him  by  accident,  and  those  that  set 
fh>m  under  him  fix,  and  return  not  a^ain. — This  therefore  is  undoubtedly 
a  reason,  why  the  Sun,  when  returning  from  the  South  Tropic,  does  no 
sooner  get  the  victory  of  the  cold ;  because  those  frigorific  particles,  that 
Were  brought  down  in  winter,  return  back  into  their  own  country  again, 
no  otherwise  than  as  they  happen  to  be  driven  by  winds. 

29.  It  oufifht  not  to  be  judged  that  all  the  Blood  in  the  body  goes 
through  the  heart,  in  the  same  time  that  as  much  blood,  as  there  is  in  the 
body,  goes  through  it.  The  blood,  in  the  smallest  branches  of  the  veins 
and  arteries,  cannot  move  near  so  fast,  as  in  the  greater,  for  the  same  force 
will  not  make  it  move  near  so  swiftly.  The  blood  had  need  to  be  impelled 
with  a  much  greater  force,  to  make  it  move  through  a  small  vein  as  swift 
as  through  a  great  one;  yea,  though  the  blood  be  in  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  the  passage ;  for  it  is  the  blood's  bearing  against  the  sides  of 
the  vein,  that  stops  the  blood.  But  a  small  vein  has  much  more  of  sides,  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  it  contains,  than  a  great  one. 
And  then  the  blood  is  somewhat  of  a  thick  substance,  which  will  move  but 
■lowly  in  a  narrow  passage.  It  is  by  these  small  veins  and  arteries,  that 
the  body  receives  nourishment.  But  the  blood  would  have  ne  time,  or- 
deriy  and  regularly,  to  communicate  proper  nourishment  to  each  part, 
which  requires  different  aliment,  as  nothing  to  the  brain  but  what  is  suite* 
ble ;  so  that  for  the  animal  spirits  and  other  uses,  one  kind  to  the  various 
bones,  kinds  of  flesh,  marrows,  humours,  and  the  like.  If  the  blood  moved 
so  very  swiftly  in  those  pipes,  as  in  the  greater  veins,  and  one  part  of  the 
body  were  diseased,  the  disease  would  forthwith  be  communicated  to  all 
others.  We  find  when  a  person  is  bit  by  a  serpent,  if  it  be  in  a  great  vela 
it  is  Immediatdy  communicated  to  all  parts ;  but  if  not,  perhaps  the  quaa* 
tity  of  all  the  blood  in  the  body  may  go  through  the  heart  many  timeHt  be> 
fore  th^  body  in  general  foels  much  of  the  effect  of  the  poisoii.    If  thm 
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stream  of  ^lood  were  so  swift  in  every  small  vein,  the  coldness  of  onr  ex- 
trorny  parts,  before  it  would  come  to  such  a  degree,  would  kill  the  man,  the 
shifting  of  the  cold  blood  woald  be  so  quick.  Physicians  are  wont  to 
chafe  Uie  limbs,  before  they  let  blood  to  fill  the  veins ;  thereby  causing  the 
blood,  hi  the  little  veins,*  to  move  swifter  in  that,  in  which  the  orihce  is 
made.  * 

30.  The  pleasure,  the  mind  has  by  the  Senses,  arises  immediately  from 
an  h>irmonious  motion  of  the  Animal  Spirits ;  their  appulse  to  the  brain 
being  in  an  harmonious  order,  consisting  in  a  regular  proportion  of  time, 
distance  find  celerity.  We  know  it  is  thus  m  one  of  the  senses,  to  wit, 
Hearing;  which  may  lead  us  to  think  that  it  is  so  in  all  the  rest,  especially 
connidoHng  that  we  find  notbinff,  that  the  mind  loves  in  things,  bat  propor- 
tion. Puifl  is  caused  by  a  motion  of  the  Animal  Spirits,  that  is  contrary 
hereto,  or  -by  a  laceration  and  dislocation  of  the  parts  of  the  body,  which 
are  80  fkr  its  destruction ;  which  the  mind  abbois,  by  reason  of  the  law  of 
anion  between  ioOl  and  body. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  when  the  parts  of  the  body  are  touched,  the  Ani- 
mal Spirits,  that  were  in  those  parts  of  the  nerves,  go  quite  tr^the  brain 
before  the  soul  perceives,  but  that  motion  is  continued  to  the  brain,  in  the 
tubes  that  contain  the  animal  spirits,  as  motion  in  a  tube  filled  with  water. 
If  ^he  wAtef  at  one  end  moves  never  so  little,  the  motion  is.  contintted  quite 
to  the  other  end ;  or  as  the  motion,  given  to  the  blood  in  the  Arteries,  by 
the  puhie  of  the  heart,  is  communicated  all  over  the  body. 

31.  To  show  how  Infinite  Knowledge,  as  well  as  Strength, is  necessary, 
either  to  give  or  to  maintain  the  proper  existence  of  one  Atom;  tor  exam- 
ple, an  infinite,  minute  koowludge  of  parts,  in  order  to  termiuation,  figure, 
and  the  relation  of  the  parts  of  the  surface. 

THINGS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  OR  WRITTEN  FULLY  ABOUT. 

[sCCOrCD  SERIES.]  • 

1.  To  prove  the  Universe,  or  Starry  World,  one  vast  Spheroid* 

2»  To  demonstrate  that  all  the  matter,  which  is  without  the  Spheroid, 

is  so  disposed,  as  that  there  should  bo  an  equal  attraction  on  all  sides,  and 

so  probably  an  equal  quantity  of  matter. 

3.  To  prove  that  this  Universe  cannot  bo  a  small  body,  for  instance,  as 
a  particle  of  water,  in  some  greater;  because,  if  it  were  so,  the  greater 
attraction  on  one  side  more  than  another,  would  immediately  put  all  the 
bodies  contained  in  it  out  of  order :  and  so  also  to  prove,  that  there  cannot 
be  another  UnivorHC  within  ours. 

4.  To  know  the  shape  of  the  Spheroid  of  the  Universe,  by  observation 
of  the  Milky  Way ;  and  to  know  whereabout  our  System  is  in  it;  1st.  with 
respect  to  the  plane  of  the  greatest  circles,  from  observations  of  the  ratio 
of  the  brightness  of  the  oppoi»ite  sides  compounded  with  several  other  ra- 
tios.— ^2d.  With  respect  to  th(\  latitude,  or  the  axis  of  this  Splieroid,  by 
observmg  hcfw  much  the  Milky  Way  differs  from  a  great  circle. 

5.  To  show  that  the  Starry  World  cannot  be  infinite,  because  it  is  a 
Spheroid. 

6.  To  write  concerning  the  /^en«  about  the  Sun. 

7.  To  write  concerninf?  the  distance  of  the  Sun,  by  observation  of  the 
enlightened  part  of  the  Moon,  when  exactly  in  quadrature. 

8.  To  write  concerning  the  use  of  Comets,  to  repair  tlie  wastes  of  the 
hemvenly  bodies. 

9.  To  show  how  Infinite  Wisdom  must  be  exercised,  in  order  that 
Ornmi!^  and  JUbtiOfi  may  bo  perfectly  harmonioufl;   and  that,  although 
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the  jumble  of  the  Epicureuis  be  allowed,  although  it  be,  in  fbct,  impair 

nblc. 

10.  To  find  out  a  thousand  thinga  by  due  obeervalioa  of  the  Spberoid  of 

theUnivene. 

11.  To  show  that,  however  thin  we  auppose  the  iuclosure  of  the  BphO' 
Toid  of  the  whole  Universe  to  be,  if  there  be  one,  ytet  if  it  be  perfectly  so- 
lid, the  most  violent  shocks  of  the  greatest  bodies  in  the  world  would  not 
be  able  to  break  it,  or  in  the  least  to  injure  it. 

12.  To  consider,  whether  or  no  some  of  the  Teleacopicil  Start  be  not 
the  reflection  of  Real  Stars  from  such  an  inclosore-ri*  e.  from  the  eommon 
incloaure  of  the  Starry  World. 

13.  To  consider  thoroughly  the  objections  that  may  be  made,  from  more 
little  stars  appearing  in  the  Milky  Way,  than  elitewhere* 

14.  To  show  how  the  Motion,  Rest,  and  Direction  of  the  Lieut  AUmh%*  an 
influence  on  the  motion,  rest  and  direction  of  every  body  in  the  Universe; 
and  to  show  how,  by  that  means,  every  thing  which  happens,  with  respect 
to  motes,  or  straws  and  such  littlethings,  may  be  for  some  great  ustein  the 
whole  course  of  things,  throughout  Eternity;  and  tojihoW  how  the  least 
wrong  step  in  a  mote,  may,  in  Eternity,  subvert  the  order  of  the  Univerae ; 
and  to  take  notice  of  the  great  wisdom,  that  is  necessary,  inotder  tbua  to 
dispose  e^ry  atom  at  first,  as  that  they  should  go  forthe  best,  tbraughoat  aH 
Eternity^  and  in  the  Adjusting,  by  an  exact  computation,  and  a  nice  allow- 
ance to  be  made  for  the  miracles,  which  should  be  needful,  and  other  ways, 
whereby  the  course  of  bodies  dhould  be.  diverted.-^ And  theA  to  show  how 
God,  who  does  this,  must  he  necessarily  OmnMeient^  and  know  every  the 
least  thing,  that  must  happen  tbrough  Eternity. 

15.  To  show  how  that  the  Least  Atom  must  have  an  influence,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  forever  after. 

16.  To  show  how  all  nature  consists,  in  things  being  precisely  according 
to  strict  rules  of  justice  and  harmony. 

•  1 7.  To  show  how  the  least  wrong  step,  in  the  least  atom,  happening  ever 
so  seldom,  if  it  returns  at  a  certain  period,  would  most  certainly,  through- 
out eternity,  so  retumin/r,  totally  subvert  the  order  of  the  Univerae;  or  if 
it  be  supposed,  taking  one  time  with  another,  to  be  equally  frequent,  as 
without  doubt  it  will  be,  if  there  is  any ;  and  thence  to  show  that  there  is 
very  good  philosopical  reason  to  think,  that  the  hairs  of  our  heads  are  all 
numbered.    (Vid.  52.) 

18.  To  endeavour  to  show  how  two  atoms,  whose  surfaces  are  nearly 
adjusted  to  each  other,  may,  only  by  the  fonre  of  gravity,  meet  each  other 
with  incredible  celerity ; — and  to  show  how  by  that  means  heat  may  be  be- 
gotten, without  any  external  enkindling,  and  also  my»  of'ti^ht  emitted;-* 
and  to  consider  what  may  arise  from  the  different  shapes  of  the  particles, 
with  respect  to  colerity,  colour,  or  otherwise. 

19.  To  i^h^^v/  that,  it'a  conifcries  of  particles  of  matter  were  cast  together, 
which  had  ilmir  surfaces  thus  fixed,  they  would  meet  each  other  witn  such 
a  ((reat  colority,  and  would,  of  themselven,  bound  back  to  the  same  place 
with  an  equal  dearee  of  celerity,  and  s<»  would,  of  themselves,  continue  to 
do  forever ;  hut  that  cplerity  heinjr  increased,  by  their  mutual  impulses,  and 
repulses,  and  continual  ropercussjonF,  until  at  length  it  had  brought  it  to 
an  immense  degree,  juifRciont  to  poiuI  tl)i»m  to  the  end  of  the  world,  with 
an  almost  infinite  velocity,  and  this  velocity  receive  increase  a  thousand 
w  'y^,  by  boundinff  upon  their  flat  surfaces  arid  striking  one  another  id  their 
Y  •h.»und  by  round  surfaces,  etc.— To  solve  by  this  method,  the  light  and  heat 
of  the  Sun  and  stars— the  solving  the  grand  question  of  kindling  &refl, 
firing  of  powder,  etc.  enkindling  of  mixed  liquors,  etc — To  show,  alao. 
how  it  must  neeeasarily  be  ao,  in  a  congeries  of  particles,  if  the  partideB 
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%Te  BuiuU6,«Bd  are  so  dkpoied,  that  tbey  can  have  fair  play,  without  hind- 
rance. 

20.  To  absohitely  demonstrate  that  two  atoms,  touching  by  sur&cefl, 
tend  with  infinite  force  of  quantity  to  adhere  together,  on  Ais 
wise,  via.  Let  the  atoms  ft  #,  and  c  6,  touch  each  other  by  sur* 
faces  at  6.  Now  I  say  that  the  atoms  a  6,  and  6  c,  tend  to  ad- 
here together,  by  an  infinite  quantity.  Let  the-  atom  a  6,  be 
supposed  to  «be  divided  in  the  middle  at  i^  and  the  atom  c  6,  at  A. 
Let  the  inner  half  of  each  be  again  divided  in  the  middle,  via. 
d  6,  at  e,  and  Ik  6,  at  1^  Let  e  6,alB0  be  divided  at/,  and  k  6,  at 
i ;  Again,  let/ 6,  be  eonally  divided  at  ^,  and  /  6,  at  m ;  and  so    ^ 

'  on,  lot  each  be  divided  od  v^M^um.  That  I  may  go  on  thus 
dividing  ad  tn^ifcii,  is  evident,  because,  if  I  go  but  hatf  way 
at  a  time,  I  shall  never  come  to  the  end.  It  is  also  evident  that  € 
the  parts  of  the  atom  a  6,  tend  to  the  corresponding  parts  ef  the 
atom  e  6,  according  to  the  squares  of  the  distance  and  the  ouan* 
tity  of  matter,  in  the  parts  attracting  and  attracted*  And  it  is 
again  evident,  that  the  part  d  e,  has  half  the  quantity  of  mat- 
tcrr  of  the  part «  d,  because  it  is  half  of  a  part  d  fr,  that  is  equal 
to  it ;  and  so  A  i;  has  half  the  quantity  of  matter  of  A  c.  Aim  it 
is  likewise  evident,  that  the  part  d%\&  just  as  near  again  to  the 
part  A  |p,  as  the  part  a  il,  to  the  part  c  A— that  is,  all  the  corres- 
ponding parts  of  d  e,  and  h  ir,  the  extremities. and  the  corres- 
ponding extremities,  the  middle  and  the  middle,  are  just  as  near 
again  to  each  other,  as  the  oarresponding  parts  of  the  parts  o  d, 
and  A  €,  as  any  body  may  ea^y  see  it  must  needs  be :  so  that  it 
may  be  said  in  the  general,  that  the  one  two  parts,  are  as  near 
again  to  each  other,  as  the  other  two  parts;  i.  e.  that  d  e,  is  as 
near  again  to  A  ir,  as  a  ^  to  A.  c.  And  consequently*  because  at- 
traction is  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  the  attraction  would  he 

Jowr  times  as  strong,  if  the  quantity  of  matter  were  equal;  but  because 
the  quantity  of  matter  of  if  e,  is  but  half  so  much,  which  we  at  present  call 
the  body  attracted,  therefore,  if  the  quantity  of  matter  ef  the  attracting 
part  k  ky  were  sfiio/,  still  the  gravity  of  the  part  d  e,  would  be  but  lioioe 
as  much.  But  seeing  the  quantitv  of  matter  of  h  kj  the  attracting  body,  iq 
also  but  half  80  much,  ther^re,  the  gravity  is  but  just  equal.  So  that  we 
have  proved  that  the  gravity  o(d  «,  and  A  k^  towards  each  other,  is  just 
equal  to  the  gravity  of  a  d^  to  c  A.  And  afler  the  same  manner  it  is  pro- 
ved that  the  gravity  of  the  remaining  parts,  e  /,  and  1;  /,  ii  just  equal  to  the 
gravity  ofd  e,  and  A  k^  and  consequently,  to  o  il,  and  eh;  and  that  the 
gravity  of  0/  to  A  i,  is  equal  to  that ;  and  of/g^  and  /  m,  to  that,  and  so  on ; 
And  consequently,  the  gravity  of  each  and  all  of  them  (?qtial  to  the  gravity 
of  the  first,  and  so  of  all  the  rest  of  the  infinite  division  that  might  be  made. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  gravity  of  the  first  part  ad,  toe  A,  is  an  infinite 
number  of  times  in  the  atom  a  6,  and  so  in  the  atom  c  6,  and  consequently, 
that  the  gravity  of  the  whole  put  together,  is  actually  infinite.  For  cer- 
tainly, any  small  quantity  of  attraction,  iet.it  be  ever  so  small,  (if  it  be  a 
milUonib,  or  a  millMon-miliionth,)  if  it  be  an  infinite  number  of  times  repeat- 
ed, will  amount  to  an  infinite  gravity.  Wherefore,  the  atoms  a  6,  and 
€  6,  tend  to  each  other,  with  an  infinite  force  of  gravity,  Q,.  £.  D,— N.  B. 
Ffom  this,  again,  to  prove  our  whole  scheme. 

SI.  Thst  the  adhesion  of  bodies  arises  from  Gravity,  prgved  from  the 
adhesion  of  two  polished  marbles,  in  the  ^exhausted  receiver, 

SS.  SoUditv  is  gravity ;  so  that,  in  some  sense,  tlie  Elssence  of  bodies  is 
Oravity-^and  to  diow  how  the  very  hare  being  of  body,  without  sdppo* 
haimouioos  being,  neofltsarily  infers  Gravity,  and  to  observe  the 
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fi)Uy  of  seeking;  for  a  mechanical  cause  of  Gravity.  But  to  observe  that 
this  has  as  much  a  mechanical  cause  as  any  thing  in  the  world,  and  is 
as  philosophically  to  be  solved,  and  ought  nomore  to  be  attributed  to 
the  immediate  operation  of  God,  than  every  thing  else  which  indeed  ariset 
from  it ;  and  that  Gravity  is  no  way  divorae  fVom  a  principle,  by  which 
Matter  actp  on  Matter. 

23.  Because  it  is  universally  allowed,  that  Gravity  depends  inraiediately 
on  the  Divine  influence,  and  because  it  may  be  proved  that  Solidity  and 
Gravity  are  in  a  good  sense  the  same,  and  resolvable  into  each  other,  and 
because  Solidity  has  been  proved  to  be  the  very  being  of  9l  body;  therefore, 
we  may  infallibly  conclude,  that  the  very  being,  and  the  manner  of  being, 
and  the  whole,  of  bodies  depends  immediately  on  the  Divine  Bemg.— -To 
show  how  that,  if  Gravity  should  be  withdrawn,  the  whole  Universe  would 
in  a  moment  vanish  into  nothing;  so  that  not  only  the  well-being  of  the 
world  depends  on  it,  but  the  very  being. 

24.  Relative  to  the  19th.  To  show  how  a  congeries  of  secondary  par- 
ticles, rightly  compounded,  may  do  likewise;  though  not  as  well. 

25.  Rclatmgto  the  2d. — Bxccfit  we  sofipose  a  Revolution ;  and  lo  show 
that,  being  of  such  a  figures  it  caunot  be,  without  causing  great  confusion; 
and  to  show  that,  let  the  figure  be  what  it  may,  there  will  be  great  at- 
tractions among  the  Stars— -the  same  as-  the  Tides.  ' 

26.  To  bring  in  an  observation,  somewhere  in  the  proper,  platce,  that*** 
instead  of  Hobbe«'  notion,  that  God  is  matter,  and  thatallsubHtaneets  matter 
— ^that  nothing,  that  is  matter,  can  possibly  be  God ;  and  thai  no  matter  b, 
in  the  most  proper  sense,  matter,  according  to  the  1 1th  Corollary,  of* 
Prop.  2. 

27.  To  observe,  in  a  proper  place,  that,  since  Creation  is  the  first  caus- 
ing of  such  resistance,  and  Upholding  is  thecausingpf  it  suecesaiyely;  there- 
fore-the  same  person,  who  created,  upholds  and  governs;  whence  we  may 
learn  who  it  is  that  sustains  this  noble  fabrick  of  glorioua  bodies^-and  to 
expatiate  much  upon  it. 

28.  To  demonstrate  that  every  thing  done,  at  least,  may  depend  on  an 
infinite  number  of  causes  concurring,  or  the  alteration  of  them^-i-upon  an 
indefinitely  little  alteration  or  turn,  especially  in  men's  minds ;  and  tnence, 
in  a  proper  place,  to  show,  that  no  Finite  spirit  can  predict  such  things. 

29.  The  Definition  of  an  Atom:  Such  a  body,  whose  parts  are  no  ways 
separated  by  pores,  but  has  all  its  parts  conjoined  by  an  absolute  eontinui* 
ty  of  matter. 

30.  Relating  to  the  Note  of  the  5th  Corollary,  Proposition  I.  Hence 
we  may  learn,  that  an  absolutely  solid  body,  may  have  as  much  vacuity, 
within  its  surface,  as  any  body  whatsoever,  that  is  not  absolutely  solid. 

31.  Remember  to  place  all  about  motion,  under  the  head  of  The  Manner 
or  Harmony  of  Existence. 

32.  To  observe  how  the  Planets  may  act  on  sublunary  things,  such  as 
plants,  animals,  bodi/'s  of  men,  and  indiret  tly  upon  their  souls  too,  by  that 
ii.finit.»lv  subtile  matter  liiflTiised  all  around  thorn :  which,  in  ail  probability,  is 
so  subtile,  as  to  pcriiumte  the. Air,  and  any  bodies  whatsoever,  but  more 
especially  the  Moon,  but  moj^t  of  afl,  tho*  Comets,  because  of  this  great 
quantity  that  is  diffused  from  th»?m ;  and  tosiiow  how  it  in  probable  the  An- 
cients got  thi*  notion,  fmm  the  long  pxporience  of  the  Antediluvians. 

33.  ilelating  to  the  19th.  Compute  how  much  Motion  there  may  be, 
in  an  inch  ^^quarc  of  Gunpowder,  whnn  sot  on  tiro,  compared  with  some 
solid  body,  when  moving  straight  forward ;  and,  firom  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  it,  to  prove,  that  it  could  neither  take  that  motion,  from  any  cir- 
cumambient body,  nor  have  it,  in  itself,  befi«e,  and  that  it  was  an  actual 
creation,  at  that  v'^ry  time;  and  to  show  thunoniv  wav.  whereby  motion  ia 
created,  is  by  Attraction,  and  therefore  that  this  must  he  from  Attraction. 
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34«  To  show  bowy  and  by  what  laws,  a  ooio pound  body,  of  any 
degree  of  rarity,:  may  bave  any  degree  of  hardness  or  iuseparabib- 
ty ;  and  viet  «er«a,  bow  a  very  dense  body,  and  of  little  vacuity,  may  be» 
in  oompariioo  of  it,  very  soft  and  separable. 

95.  Relating  to  the  19tb.  To  show  how  fiery  and  shining  (bodies)  are 
inflamed,  or  eiiii|[hteDed,  in  this  manner. 

36.  To  show,  if  I  think  proper,  how  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  very  sens! 
ble,  that  all  Spoi^neous.Enkmdbng  was  from  a  certain  species  oi  attrac- 
tion* 

37.  To  show  that  it  is  not  only  highly  probable,  but  absolutely  certain, 
thai  the  Fixed  Stars  are  so  many  Suns.  For  it  is  certain,  in  the  tirst  place, 
that  they  do  shine  by  their  own  light  i  i.  e.  not  by  Uie  Sun'li ;  for  altbo*  we 
do  not  exactly  know  how  far  distant  they  are,  yet  weknow  that  they  are  so 
far  difitnt,  at  least,tbat  the  annual  Revolution  of  the  £arth  makes  no  sensi- 
ble alteration  in  their  {wsition.  And  we  know  certainly,  that  the  light  of 
the  Son^  at  such  a  distance,  will  be  no  more  than  about  so  much,  as  the 
light  of  a  Fixed  Star  is  here.  (Let  any  body  calculate  and  see.)  And 
oow  1  ask.  Whether  or  no  it  be  not  certain,  that  no  body  will  reflect  the 
li^ht  of  anotber  body,  which  does  not  shine  upon  it  brighter  than  a  single 
Fixed  Star  does  upon  the  Earth,  so  much  as  to  cause  it  to  shine,  with  its 
reflected  light,  so  brightly  as  the  Fixed  Stars  do,  at  such  a  distance.  And 
then,  in  the  second  |3ace,  it  is  certain,  they  must  be  pretty  near  about  so 
big.  And  thirdly;  it  is  certain  that  they  must  shine  with  as  bright  a  hght, 
or  else  they  could  never  appear  so  bright  at  such  a  distance.  This  we  may 
also  be  certain  of,  by  calculation.  Which  threo  tilings  are  all  that  are 
needed  to  make  a  Sun. 

CoroiL  1.  from  the  foregoing :  That  our  Sun  is  a  Fixed  Star,  is  as  cer- 
tain, as  that  any  one  particular  Star  in  the  heavens  is  one. 

.  CorolL  t.  U  is  as  probable  that  the  other  Fixed  Stars,  or  Suus,  havo 
Systems  of  planets  about  them,  as  it  would  be  that  ours  had,  to  one  who 
had  seen  a  Fixed  Star,  or  Sun,  every  way  like  it,  have  them. 

3a»  To  bring  in,  if  there  happens  a  good  place  for  it,  that  it  is  equally 
probable,  in  itself,  that  all,  or  the  greater  part,  of  the  Universe  was  crea- 
ted at  the  time  of  the*  Mosaic  Creation ;  as  that  all,  or  the  greatest  fmrl,  of 
the  Universe  was  creates  at  once,  at  any  other  time. 

39.  Relating  to  the  IBth.  To  show  that  the  motion  will  be  made  by 
rebounding,  if  the  particlcaare  elastic;  and  how  that  motion  will  be  other- 
wise begotten,  if  they  be  not  elastic,  but  perfectly  hard. 

40.  To  observe  that,  for  aught  we  know,  the  most  dense  bodies  we  are 
acquainted  with,  do  not  take  up  about  the  1 0.000,000,000th  part  of  ihu  space 
they  are  in;  if  there  shall  be  need  of  taking  notice  of  it. 

41.  Relating  to  the  14th.  To  instance,  how  all  and  every  of  the  parti- 
cles, here  upon  the  Earth,  do  follow  a  particular  {larticle,  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  a  pUlnet,of  a  Fixed  Star,  etc. 

42.  To  observe  about  all  the  mountains  being  pitched  over  to  the  west- 
ward. 

43.  To  observe  about  all  stones  being  broken  pieces  of  stones. 

44.  To  observe  that,  if  bodies  have  no  substance  of  their  own,  so  nei- 
ther is  solidity,  strictly  speaking,  a  property  belonging  to  body,  and  to 
show  how.  And  if  solidity  is  not  so,  neither  are  the  other  properties  of 
body,  which  depend  upon  it,  and  are  only  moditications  of  it ;  so  that  there 
is  neither  real  substance^  nor  property,  belonging  to  bodies ;  but  all  that  is 
real  is  immediately  in  the  First  Being. 

CorolL  1.  Hence  tee  how  God  is  said,  still  more  properly,  to  be  £tw  ene 
lamh  or,  if  there  was  nothinff  else  in  the  world  but  bodies,  the  only  Remi 
TMv, sothat  it  may  be  bM^'v^  a  stricter  sense  than  lutherto,*' Thou  art^ 
and  there  is  none  beside  thee." 
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Coroll  9.  Uciiee  f>ee,  that,  instead  of  Matter  being  the  onlv  proper 
substance,  and  more  snbstantial  than  any  thinff  else,  because  it  is  bard  wad 
solid ;  yet,  it  is  truly  nbthing  at  all,  strictly  and  in  itself  considered.  ' 

CoroU.  3.  The  nearer  in  nature  beings  are  to  God,  so  much  tiM  more 
properly  are  they  beingt,  and  more  substantial.  And  that  Spirits  are 
niuch  more  properly  bemgs,  and  more  substantial,  than  bodies* 

45.  To  observe,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  know,  bow  it  conies  to  pMs, 
that  there  are,  in  all  Continents,  however  uneven  and  confusedy  billy  and 
jumbled,  though  tlioy  seem  to  have  mountains  and  vallies,  indifieranUy, 
and  undesignedly,  every  where  dispersed;  yet^  that  there  are  such  con- 
venient Channels,  whereby  water  may  be  conveyed  fVom  the  middle  oTtlie 
Continents,  and  from  all  parts,  into  the  Ocean.  The  reason  is,  when  the 
world  was  first  created,,  the  water  covering  all  the  earth,  the  aarfiwe  of 
the  earth  must  neods  be  very  soil,  and  loose,  and  easily  worn  or  altered, 
by  the  motions  of  the  water ;  and  afterwards,  the  water,  retiring  in  soeh  a 
vast  body,  into  one  pl/lce,  from  off  the  continents,  and  some  plaeee  of  the 
(continents)  being  higher,  and  others  lower,  some  were  easily  worn,  otbem 
norc  difHcult ;  iu  some  places,  the  waters  moving  with  more  ibtoe,  m 
others  with  lr.>s8,  some  places  would  necessarily  be  worn  deeper  tkaa 
othijra,  from  the  middle  of  the  continent  to  the  ocean :  and  as  the  water 
decreased,  kn  going  off  from  thu  earth,  all  would  retire  into  those  cban- 
nclH :  and,  the  water  still  decreasing,  the  remainder  would  run  in  tbe  deep- 
er places  of  these  channels;  and  alter  they  [the  waters]  were  gone,  thej 
left  channels  every  where;  into  which,  thn  waters  afterwards  gushuMroott 
m  varions  parts  of  the  continent,  would  naturally  find  their  way*  Thnsv 
aleo,  after  the  Deluge,  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  again  loosened. 

By  this  means  it  comt^s  to  pass,  that,  generally,  our  large  rivera  have 
champaigp  countries,  without  stones,  on  each  side  of  there,  before  we 
come  to  the  ridgos  of  mountains,  that  commonly  run  parallel  ,to  tiiem, 
at  some  distance,  on  each  side ;  and  yet,  nearer  the  river  stiU,  there  are 
meadows  on  each  side,  lower  than  the  plain;  and  last  of  all,  the  channel 
itself,  as  in  (>>nnecticut  Kivt*r,  because  the  water,  when  it  first  began  to 
deQow  from  the  land,  it  moved  in  vast  quantities,  enough  to  fill  the  whole 
space  between  the  parallel  mountains ;  so  that  the  reason,  why  the  coun- 
try if*  so  plain,  in,  because  it  was  all  once  the  bottom  of  a  nver;  but  after* 
wards,  the  water  decrcauin^nr,  was  confined  to  a  narrower  compass,  and 
wore  the  meadows  out.  At  last,  still  narrowing,  it  was  confined  to  the 
space  between  the  banks.  But  there  being  still  a  remainder,  in  the  cham- 
paign, and  country  between  the  greater  channels,  this,  flowing  off  by  de- 
grees, into  them,  wore  the  l^gscr  channels,  tor  our  little  rivers. 

46.  The  rtiason  of  the  JitFerent  Rcfrangibility  of  Ray§^  must  be,  either 
the  different  Figure,  or  Majfrnitude,  or  Hardness,  or  Internal  Texture,  or 
Density,  of  the  Kays.  Tht^n*  can  be  no  other  differences,  between  one 
ray  and  another,  except  the  difference  be  some  of  these.— Now,  first,  it 
cannot  be  the  different  Figure,  that  causes  the  different  Rofrangibility. 
This  would  not  cau.<>c  some  rays  to  be  more  atthicted  towards  the  e^ge  of 
bodies^ ;  for  all  bodies,  equal  in  other  respects,  are  equally  attracted,  let 
them  be  of  what  figure  se  ever;  nor  will  this  serve  to  explain,  how  some 
are  more  easily  reflected,  than  others.  Different  Magnitude  is  alike  in- 
sufficient for  these  purposes.  Different  Hardness  can  cause  no  difference 
in  the  Attract  ihility.  The  Internal  Te:iture  can  make  no  manner  of  dif- 
ferences cither  in  refraction  or  reflection.  If  the  Quantity  of  Motter,  and 
the  Surface,  be  the  same,  the  different  Swiftness  of  Motion  cannot  be  tbe 
feason.  Wherefore,  thore  remains  nothing  more,  that  can  be  the  cause, 
but  the  different  X)efi#ify-.the  different  Quantity  of  Matter  in  the  rave,  in 
the  same  room.    Then  wo  will  suppose  tbtre  to  be  a  great  deal  of  diffiir- 
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«nce,  betweeo  the  rays  of  tho  Sun,  in  this  respoct — soma  more  dense,  and 
some  more  rare,  as  in  all  other  bocUen.  Now,  there  will  b3  this  other  di£- 
terence,  ariaiog  fVom  this,  via.  that  the  denaoMt  rays  will  come  from  the 
Bun,  with  the  moat  rapid  motion;  not  becAisc  thry  ore  less  ob8trnctf>d,by 
the  medium  they  i?o  through,  but  because,  as  every  bo<ly  may  see,  their 
mutual  repercussions  in  the  Sun,  before  thoy  leap  oui  into  the  vast  cir- 
aumarobient  ejcptnse,  will  be  much  more  violent,  because  of  their  grreater 
ffravity,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  the  reason  of  these  repercussions.^ 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  wc  have  no  reason  to  think,  but  that  there  is  a  dif* 
ferencein  the  .Density  of  the  Rays  of  the  Sun;  and,  if  so,  wo  are  certain, 
that  that  will  canse  a  difference  in  the  Rapidity  of  their  Motion ;  and 
therefore,  certainly  would  cause  a  difference  in  their  Jlefran^ibilHf/ ;  for 
it  is  certain,  that  those  rays,  that  move  swiflly  by  o  body,  will  be  attracted 
least «by  it,  and  thoaa  that  more  slowest  by  it,  will  be  attracted  most. 
This  will,  also,  certainly  cause  a  difference  in  the  Reflexibilily  of  Rays ; 
for  those  rays,  that  strike  on  a  body  with  greatest  force,  will  be  most  di- 
ficuUly  reflected,  and  those  that  strike  with  least  force  will  be  reflected 
most  easily :  those,  that  strike  it  most  forcibly,  are  most  likely  to  make 
their  way  forwaid  without  reflection ;  and  those  bodies,  that  are  most 
likely  to  stand,  a  stroke. of  the  we'oker  rays,  so  as  to  refleet  them,  will  give 
way  to  the  stronger  rdys.  Now,  whether  this  dif&rence  in  the  density  of 
the  raya  be  the  reason  of  the  different  Refrangibility  or  no ;  I  think  we 
may  be  sure  of  this,  that,  if  the  true  reason  were  removed,  and  there 
ahould  be  a  diflerencc  in  the  Density  of  Rays,  this  would  certainly  bo  a 
new  reason  of  difference  in  the  Refrangibility. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this,  that  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  density 
of  bodies,  and  so  donbtleas  of  rays,  and  at  that  rate  there  would  be  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  simple  Cokrars.* — I  answer.  And  so  there  is;  and  multitudes 
have  been  distinguished,  and  more  might  be,  if  we  had  instruments  and 
senses  sufficiently  accurate.  The'  progression,  there  is  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  colours,  is  through  an  infinite  variety.  But  the  reason,  why 
there  are  no  colours  below  Blue,  is,  because  if  there  are  any  rays,  rarer 
than  the  blue,  they  are  so  weak*  that  they  degenerate  into  shade,  and  are 
andistinguishable  from  darkness,  and  because  they  have  not  gravity 
enough,  to  beget  a  motion  in  them,  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  leap  out,  at 
such  a  distance. 

This  explication  very  well  agrees  with  experience.  Red  is  the  highest, 
strongest,  harshest  coKNir,  because  it  is  caused  by  the  densest  and  most  ra- 
pid rays ;  blue,  more  fentle  and  weak.  Red  gives  tho  most  light,  because 
the  rays  have  more  of  vivacity,  and  more  strongly  affect  the  ergan ;  blue, 
the  nearest  approaching  to  darkness.  Red,  long  beheld;  is  painful  to  the 
eyes;  green  and  blue  are  pleasing,  easy,  gentle,  inoffensive  and  healthful 
to  the  organ.  Blue  is  so  weak  a  colour,  the  rays  are  so  weak,  that  they 
are  reflated  from  the  weakest  bodies,  such  as  air,  and' their  exhalations, 
aa  in  the  blueneai  of  the  akiea;  which  are  so  weak,  that  they  let  through 
tbeatronger  raya ;  though  sometimes  at  sunsetting,  when  the  air  is  denae, 
all  the  rest  of  the  raya  are  stopped  but  the  RedT  which  fight  their  way 
through  all  the  exhalations  the  air  is  full  of,  and  then  the  Sun  looks  aa  red 
as  bkxMi. 

Corottary.  Because  there  ia  such  a  difference  in  the  Density  of  the 
raya  of  light,  it  appears  that  the  Atoms,  of  which  the  raya  of  light  are  com- 
pomd,  are  immenaelir  less,  than  the  rays  themselves. 

47.  Since,  aa  has  been  ahown,  body  ia  nothing  but  an  infinite  resistance^ 
in  aome  parte  of  apace,  caoaad  by  the  immediate  exercise  c^  Divine  power; 
it  folk>WB,  tliat  as  ijrreat  and  aa  wonderful  power  is  every  moment  exerted 
in  the  nfihMmg  oTthe  wofid,  aa  at  first  waa  excited  in  its  cmihn :  thr  fif«^ 
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creation  bftini^  only  tlie  firet  exertion  of  this  power,  to  cause  such  resist- 
ance, ami  tho  preservation,  only  the  continuation  or  the  repetition  of  this 
power,  every  moment  to  cause  this  resistance :  so  that  the  Universi  is  cre- 
ated out  of  nothing  every  moment.  And,  if  it  were  not  for  our  imagina- 
tions, which  hinder  us,  we  miffht  sec  that  wonderful  work  performed  con- 
tinually, which  was  seen  by  the  morning  stsrt?,  when  they  i^ang  (ogvther. 
4U.  There  is  that,  which  is  peculiarly  wonderful  in  Trees,  beyond  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  inanimate  world,  evon  tfae  manner  of  their 

f  rowing  from  the  seed.     Their  amazing  diversification  into  such  curious 
ranches,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits,  and  seeds ;  and  so  successively  from  one 
seed  afler  another,  in  the  same  mnnner,  from  age  to  age,  forever. 

The  discovery  of  the  little  tree  in  the  seed,  has  opened  a  door  for  finding 
out  these  wonders ;  but,  without  that,  wc  might  have  known  that  the  parts 
of  the  tree  are  in  miniature,  before  they  art  in  perfection ;  for  tl^  bud, 
wbich  is  but  another  sort  of  seed,  is  nothing  but  the  leaves,  twigs,  flowers 
and  fruits,  folded  up  together,  whjeh  we  see  by  degrees  unfold  themselves. 

But  the  trees  bbing  in  embryo  in  the  seed,  does  not  seem  to  solve  the 
difficulty,  for  the  tree  most  certainly  doea  not  keep  to  its  rule,  does  not  ex- 
actly follow  its  copy  in  the  seed ;  for  we  may  make  the  tsee  grow  almost  as 
we  please.  If  we  lop  the  tree,  tht?re  will  peep  out  new  branches  from  the 
body  of  tho  tree,  where  there  was  no  sign  of  a  branch.  But  if  the  branches 
of  the  trco  did  really  grow  exactly  in  the  same  form  as  their  pattern  in  the 
seed,  this  might  indeed  solve  for  the  growing  of  one  tree,  but  nut  f«ir  that 
infinite  succession,  and  endless  offspring,  of  trees,  that  may  proceed  from  it; 
except  we  suppose  that, in  one  seed,  are  actually  contained  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  trees  and  seeds,  one  within  another ;  for  this  makes  actually  ah  infi- 
nite number  of  trees  twice  over,  in  the  same  seed :  first,  an  infinite  number 
of  successions  of  one  tree,  less  than  another,  and  by  that  time  we  come  to 
the  least,  (we  must  be  allowed  tn  eneak  contradictions  here,)  the  oflspring 
will  be  so  numerous,  that  there  will  be  actually  an  infinite  number  of  trees 
of  the  same  size  and  standing.  Wherefore  this  matter  of  the  Growth  of 
Trees  still  remains  very  diflicult. 

The  reason  of  it  would  not  be  altogether  so  difiUcult  and  perplexing,  if 
they  always  grew  ili  the  same  regular  order.  We  do  not  despair  of  find- 
in?  out  the  reason  of  that,  which  always  happens  alike,  and  in  the  same 
order.  Thus,  when  we  have  reduced  the  motion  of  the  Planets  to  a  rule, 
we  have  got  above  half  way  towards  giving  the  reason  of  their  motions. 
But  the  Branches  of  Trees  seem  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  any  nile 
at  all ;  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety-— one  branch  grows  out  here,  and 
another  there,  without  any  order. 

But  we  shall  tie  h&lped  in  this  matter,  if  we  consider,  that  all  trees  and 
plants,  universally,  when  they  first  sprout  out  of  the  ground,  while  there 
18,  as  yet,  but  one  twig,  nro  exactly  regular ;  that  is,  having  the  buds 
which  grow  out  of  them,  which  are  branches  in  miniature,  standinc'  in  a 
regular  and  uniform  manner — a  leaf  always  growing  under  the  bud.  In 
some,  two  come  out  togeth(?r,  one  right  opposite  to  the  other,  always 
standing  transverse  to  the  la^  two,  as  m  the  twie,  A  B,  in  the  maple  treo ; 
In  others,  but  one  at  a  time,  standing  at  regular  distances,  on  different 
sides,  in  such  order  as  to  stand  round  the  twig,  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  so 
that  the  branches  shall  stand  out  on  every  side,  as  in  the  twig,  C  D,  in  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  cherry,  etc. ;  in  others,  having  two  together,  growing 
out  of  opposite  sides,  but  not  standing  transverse,  like  the  maples,  as  in  the 
twig  E  F ;  In  others,  having  four  or  five  standing  round  the  twig  together, 
as  in  Q  G ;  In  others,  having  but  one  at  a  tine,  sUndinx  always  opooait* 
to  each  other,  as  in  I  K ;  and  innumerable  other  ways,  but  yet  always 
Tagular.    And  as  the  first  sprouts  of  the  tree  are  always  regular,  so  aro 
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•U  the  yoong  •prouts  ofthe  tree  aflerwaitiB,  when  the  tree  comes  to  he  divi- 
ded into  many  branches ;  yea,  always  as  long  as  the  tree  lives,  all  the  twigs, 
that  are  of  that  years  growth,  are  regular.  So  that  it  follows,  that  the  body, 
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the  main  branches,  and  the  little  twigs,  and  every  part,  of  every  tree  in 
the  world,  in  their  first  beginnings,  were  regular.  So  that,  if  all  the  trees 
had  continued  as  they  were,  in  the  year  that  they  grew ;  the  whole  tree, 
with  all  the  branches,  small  and  great,  would  be  regular.  And  now  we 
are  sure  that,  if  the  sap  did  not  flow,  more  easily,  mto  one  bud  or  branch 
than  another,  or,  if  one  were  not  otherwise  advantaged  above  another,  if 
all  the  buds  and  branches  had,  in  all  respects,  eoual  advantages  for  grow- 
ing;  the  tree  would  be  most  exactly  regular.  It  follows  clearly,  and  cer- 
taudy ;  for,  if  the  common  trunk,  A  B,  when  it  first  grew,  was  regular,  and 
the  branches,  i,  m,  n,  o,  at  first  were  regular,  and  the  branches  of  the 
branches,  as  r  «,  were  also  regular,  and  so  on ;  it  is  certain,  if  all  these 
branches  continued  as  they  were  at  first,  and  every  bud  or  branch  expand- 
ed itself  alike,  that  the  whole  tree,  A  B,  will  always  continue  to  grow  reg- 
nlarly.  Thus  far  we  are  clear,  that  the  miniatures  of  aU  plants  are  regu- 
hir,  and  that  there  is  no  provision  made,  in  the  seeds  and  bud,  for  any  but 
a  regular  growth,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  some  accidental  causes  that 
promoted  or  hindered  the  growth  of  one  of  the  branches  or  buds,  n  o,  more 
than  another,  that  all  the  tree,  in  the  end,  would  be  regular. 

We  need  not  perplex  ourselves  to  find  out,  what  should  give  one  a 
greater  advantage  of  growth  than  another.  The  least  thing  in  the  world 
may  be  sufficient,  when  they  are  so  small  and  tender :  ten  thousand  things 
might  be  thought  of. 

Af any  plants  do  actually  always  continue  to  grow  regular ;  as  most 
herbs  and  weeds,  that  are  but  of  one  year's  growth,  and  come  trees;  and, 
of  those  that  err  from  their  seminal  pattern,  some  keep  nearer  to  it  than 
others. 

We  therefore  condude,  that  the  first  trees,  that  ever  were,  were  regu- 
lar trees,  or  at  least  regular  parts  of  trees,  so  contrived,  with  vessels, 
pipes  and  valves,  that,  as  it  receives  more  sap,  it  continually  desires  to 
smxit  forth  towards  B.  And  infinite  wisdom  so  contrived  the  curious 
workmanship  of  the  inlets,  receptacles,  passages  and  outlets,  from  A  to  B, 
that  that  wnich  is,  by  degreea,  added  at  B,  by  the  gentle  motion  of  the 
•ap,  from  A  to  B,  througb  the  pipes,  shall  be  cast  into  the  same  form,  and 
sfaaU  come  out  fo  the  tame  fashion,  as  if  it  were  cast  into  a  mould*    \\.  S^^ 
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.    ..ii..i»rm  dittUDcee.  and  the  np  jiroreeda  fbr- 

.   ..Hi'  same  niauner  as  it  did  in  the  trunk  A  B : 
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x:.     And  the  trees,  that  grow  now,  are  nothing 

.,>«.    :m  irt.'oiii  which,  aJtfaougb  the  commLnication 

....  ]«UH  ot^dtfed,  yet  fetill  continue  to  prow  and  to  be  di- 

:  Li.  s:iU'»,  in  the  same  regular  and  nniiomi  method,  in 

wi.»->,  "Voin  whence  our  trees  proceed,  are  no  new  plants, 

.^,     lU,  JL  continuation  of  the  «aine  plant,  in  its  innnite 

.     ..A*Kliort  not  yet  expanded.     Tne  trees,  or  sec-d*.  or 

.-. ,   nat  Cioil  first  created,  were  only  the  beginning  of 

.    .;,ii  :u  rtet  it  a  going.     So  it  is  cunt  rived,  that,  a:  such 

.8«taiicfri,  thcMO  little  continuations  of  the  branches  of  the 

..J    ;r  vfry  tender,  shall  be  wrapped  in  the  curious  covering 

■  '•  -A.i  a,  tluWHrH  and  fruit<>,&nd  some  onlv  of  leaves  arc  flow- 

.  I.  liiuj)  111]*;  HO  that  when  the  seed  drops  on.  it  is  only  the-  TirgU' 

L.i'.i   K't  lh«'«io  branches.     And  as  it  drops  into  the  ground, 

-tiiiiKiution  '\u  uninterrupted,  yet.  receiving  sap  fr:r   the 

•V  .;i  iioL  cca:de  to  grow:  which  is  no  morestrange.  than  ttiat  *.he 

ui  applc-trce,  if  cut  off  and  cast  into  the  ground,  will  cc-ntinne 


■  \ 


>i(.  '  ...L-3  are  At  ill  nothing  but  branrhns  of  the  tree,  that  grow  not  so 

. !  »-  i.-oij:rivL>d  um  tu  cleave  togetiirr  ater  such  a  manner.     So  iiice- 

•^   -  ''iK.  rluwer,  and  the  fruit  too  is  acompages  of  branches,  yet  other- 

■  ..  ililifd.     There  is  nothing  belonging  to  a  tree  but  branches;  and 

*'. ..  *}ii-  h^^t  treea,  which  God  created,  had  to  do,  was  to  proceed  to 

.  .!  ^ '  tijc  v^orM,  in  such  regular  branches,  havine  various  stated  pe- 

■-,    I*.   'liL-  same  Htatcd  distances:  at  which  periods,  there  happt-n  re- 

.  .  iV. '  I  iiuiii;es,  and  unusual  phenomena,  among  the  branches,  as  there 

I  ^c  \:ut«jiiri  p«;ri(*dri  in  an  engine  of  human  contrivance:  some  return- 

■  '\   I  >    (1  iijiil,  rvi-ry  iiiinutr*,  every  quarter  ef  an  hour,  hour,  day,  mc.nth 

<  V   .1..      \:.  iiii-  the  Inivrn,  Mowers  and  fruits,  they  are  not  to  be  lr<(.ked 

->:  I    II  ••iiiiiiiiaiiiiu  (if  tJif'Ke  regular  branches,  but  as  part  of  the  sub- 

>■-  .    •:  .III-  iiiiiik  III  wfiK'h  they  grow. 

I'll,).   I .  lull  liiMr  iiiHJ  I  hero  otie  of  thcne  buds,  that  grow  thus  regular- 

..'  .  \,'.iii.|  ilitiiiirlvpH.     I'erhripH  sonit;  die,  most  of  them  continue  in 

•  ''ill  ii       :iiiil  nupcrfrrt  Htiite;  f.h«- snp  not  running  plentifully  enough 

'    '.  Ill,  li.i\iii;»  iimri'  friM'  [iBKsiigi'  fl.sewhere,  or  being  by  some  means 

iiiil  Ml,  till'  part  growing  bijrg<^r,  they  are  at  last  covered  in  it, 

'i'l  III,  until  by  Mnnii'  ni«'«nH  the  pus^ngc  of  the  sap  elsewhere  is 

■    1    li>  l<>|ipiii^'  of  till*  tPM-,  or  otherwise;  and  then  the  sap,  flowing 

•'•iiiihilly  mill  them,  cihihcs  thcni  to  spring  forth,  and  make  their 

■  :  ilii-  biiiK.     It  nniy  lir',  like  a  need  in  the  tree,  for  many  years, 

.,' ■  I    HI  h  :iii  occiiHoM,  Mpriuir  forlli.     Ilencc  it  is,  that  those  little 

'i.-\\     mail  hiM-MT,  though  hut  of  one  year's  growth,  that  grow  out 

■  ."  ■  M  .   ,  \fi  iihvn\H  liiive  tlu'ir  beginning  ana  rise  close  by  the  very 

•  ■ !    'I  ;i,- ;  1 1'.' .  hccnuHe  all  thi^  rent  that  is  above  it  has  grown  and  been 

-  '    !: 1. 1  I  III*  tir«>  wiiM  su  small  (M  to  bear  buds  at  that  place.     We  had 

•v-x.i  tlimk  lliat  tnM*H  grow  out  of  the  ground,  without  seeds,  as  that 

ill-.-  i^\x>\\  out  tif  till*  trunk  without  buds;  for  the  buds  are  but  another 

■I-. .  «1>.  that  cU^nw  to  the  tree,  and  the  seeds  are  but  another  sort  of 

•  i'  ili.ip  iiiiotlie  ground. 

\  il.  1  ft.)  In  ordwr  to  this,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  God  should 
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UU  tiie  immber  of  the  stars,  aad  know  the  exact  bkrness,  weight,  density, 
number,  and  distance,  of  those  great  bodies  of  the  Universe;  not  only  that 
he  should  weigh  the  mountains  in  exact  scales,  and  the  hills  in  perfectly 
even  balances,  and  measure  the  seas  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand ;  but  h% 
must  comprehend  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure.  He  must 
measure  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  all  these  respects — he  must  know 
the  exact  number  of  the  particles  of  dust,  the  exact  dimensions  and 
weight  of  every  atom,  the  exact  distance  of  every  one,  yea,  of  every  part 
of  every  one,  from  every  other,  yea,  from  every  part  of  all  others  in  the 
fmiverse.  Thus,  Infinite  Wisdom  is  as  much  concerned,  not  only  in  the 
excellent  Arrangement  of  the  world,  but  in  the  simple  Creation  of  it,  as 
Infinite  Power.  Yea,  one  single  atom  cannot  have  a  being  without  it : 
one  single  atom  could  not  move  without  it,  inasmuch  as  we  have  shown, 
that  motion  cannot  be  without  Infinite  Wisdom ;  and  again,  that  no  body 
could  have  being,  without  motion,  any  otherwise,  than  as  the  world  had  a 
being  from  all  eternity. 

60.  The  only  way  that  the  soul  can  influence  the  body  is  by  the  emit- 
ting of  animal  spirits  from  the  brain;  and  when  the  soul  retracts  aninud 
spirits  from  some  pari,  it  is  by  emission  in  others.  Tins  emission  is  either 
natural,  which  follow^  merely  from  the  presence  of  the  soul  in  the  brain ; 
or  voluntary,  that  which  follows  of  itself,  from  thoughts  and  passions.  Ani 
the  only  way  that  the  body  has  influence  upon  the  soul,  is  by  the  influx  of 
animal  spirits  to  the  bram,  or  efflux  from  it. 

51  When  I  come  to  speak  of  the  Body  of  Man,  let  a  demonstration 
of  the  Soul,  being  distinct  from  matter,  be  inserted. 

52.  (Vid.  17.)  That  is,  the  least  wrong  step,  would  thus  disorder  ali 
things,  and  quite  overthrow  the  Universe,  except  God,  from  time  to  time, 
fet  the  whole  Universe  a  going  anew ;  which  would  be  necessary,  because 
the  least  wrong  turn  in  one  atom  causes  a  wrong  motion  in  every  atom  in 
the  Universe;  and  this  also,  returning  at  the  end  of  some  given  period,  or 
continuing  at  intervals  of  time,  longer  or  shorter,  equal  or  unequal,  would 
at  length  overthrow  the  Universe. 

53.  I  believe  all  fluidity  arises  from  Repulsion. 

54.  If  the  Fixed  Stars  moved  round  the  Earth  in  twenty-four  hours, 
none  of  them  would  be  seen  here  upon  the  earth ;  none  of  their  rays  would 
ever  reach  the  Earth :  For  although  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  how  far 
distant  they  are  from  us,  vet  they  must  needs  be  so  far  distant,  that 
such  a  motion  would  be  at  least  ten  times  so  swift  as  the  motion  of  the 
rays  of  light.  Accordmg  to  the  ordinary  computation  of  their  distance^ 
it  would  be  several  thousand  times  swifter.  But  we  will  suppose  it  to  be 
ten  times.  Where-  ^^^      c 

fore,  I  say,  that  if  E— — ^^^^'^^  ^^^ ~"W 

the  motion  of  the 
Star  at  S,  round 
the  Earth  T,  be  ten 
times  so  swift  as  the 
motion  of  the  bodies 
emitted  on  all  sides, 
from  the  body  S, 
none  of  those  emit- 
ted bodies  will  ever 
reach  the  body  T. 
tn  such  cases,  it  is 
evident,  that  bo- 
dies so  emitted, 
would  have  a  two- 
Md  motion ;  viz. 
a  motion  whereby 
the/  Mre  emitted 
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said  by  philosophers ;  these  bubbles  beinff  lighter  than  the  Atmosphere, 
not  because  the  liquid  of  it,  which  makes  the  skin  or  wall  of  the  bubble,  it 
nrer  than  the  air,but  because  the  air  or  subtUe  matter,  that  is  in  the  bubble  hf 
by  the  sunbeams  or  otherwit(e,made  more  rare  (han  the  circumambient  air:  so 
that  take  the  skin  of  the  bubble  and  all  together  ,and  it  is  lighter  than  a  part  of 
tlie  air  that  is  round  about  it,  of  the  same  dimensions.     When  we  say  that 
the  air  within  the  bubble  is  rarer  than  that  without,  it  must  be  theetherial 
part  of  the  air,  or  at  leist  another  part  of  the  air  that  is  not  constituted  of 
these  bubbles,  for  that  which  is  in  all  the  bubbles  b  not  the  bubbles.     Now 
here  in  the  first  place,  it  is  certain  that  these  exhalations  do  constitute  a 
part  of  the  Atmosphere  that  is  round  about ;  and,  secondly,  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  not  wholly  constitute  it,  as  has  been  by  some  thought ;  for  it  is  con- 
trary to  the> supposition,  viz.  that  these  bubbles  are  lighter  than  the  air, 
and  therefore  ascend  in  it.    Than  what  air  are  these  bubbles  lighter?    It 
is  not  meant  that  these  bubbles  are  lighter  or  rarer  than  these  bubbles,  and 
therefore  ascend  among  them :  so  that  tht*sc  are  not  the  primary  parts  of 
the  air.     Yea,  it  is  certain  thatlhe  matter  of  our  Atmosphere  is  the  very 
same  with  the  Ether,  the  same  with  that  which  is  in  the  spaces  between 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  that  there  is  a  certain  subtile  matter  in  these 
spaces,  and  that  it  b  the  same  with,  or  at  least  partly  constituted  of,  tho 
air;  only  the  air  is  the  Ether  much  compressed.    If  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  self-expanding  quality  of  the  air  b  so  great,  as  has  been  said  by 
the  late  philosophers ;  for  if  one  inch  square  of  it,  when  free  and  having 
nothing  incumbent  to  press  it  together,  will  expand  itself  so  much,  it  is  ccr- 
tain  that  the  whole  Atmosphere,  being  free,  an<l  having  nothing  incumbent, 
will  expand  itself  into  all  the  Solar  System.    And  if  one  inch  square  of  air, 
at  the  distance  of  a  semi-diameter  of  the  Earth,  will  expand  itself  so  as  to 
fill  the  Solar  System,  then  there  is  nothing  incumbent  upon  the  Atmos- 
phere sufficient  to  hinder  its  free  expansion :  so  that  the  matter  of  our  air 
is  abroad  in  the  heavenly  spaces. 

2.  The  etherial  part  of  the  air,  that  is  here  near  the  Earth,  is  much  more 
compressed  by  reason  of  the  exhalations,  or  that  part  that  is  made  up 
of  bubbles  floating  in  the  air;  for  though  they  in  tnemselves  arc  lighter 
than  the  air,  yet  tney  have  some  weight,  and  must  therefore  necessarily 
add  to  the  weight,  that  b  incumbent  upon  that  lower  part  of  the  Atmos- 
phere, whereby  the  air  below,  in  general,  is  denser  and  heavier,  and  so 
more  able  to  bear  up  more  such  exhalations. 

3.  There  is  yet  another  way,  whereby  the  rays  of  the  Sun  do  doubtless 
cause  particles  to  ascend  off  from  terrestrial  bodies,  beside  this  of  rarifying 
of  liquids,  and  making  of  them  lighter  than  the  air,  so  as  to  be  buoyed  up 
thereby.  For  as  the  air  or  Ether  is  nothing  but  exceedingly  subtile  and 
agile  particles,  made  so  exceedingly  elastic  and  diffusive,  by  their  lively 
motion  one  among  another ;  so  when  the  rays  of  the  Sim  separate  particles 
as  subtile  as  they  are,  and  like  unto^thcm,  from  terrestrial  bo<Hes,  and 

S'yetbem  as  brisk  a  motion  as  the  particles  of  Ether  have,  such  particles 
ereby  do  become  some  of  them,  or  in  all  respects  whatever  become  par- 
tioles  of  ether,  and  will  move  up  or  down,  on  one  side  or  another  indiffer- 
ently, in  the  Ether,  as  other  particles  of  Ether  do.  Now  there  b  no  doubt 
but  that  there  are  great  plenty  of  particles  in  terrestrial  bodies,  that  are  as 
fine  as  the  Ether,  but  only  are  fixed  adhering  to  other  particles  by  grsvity, 
and  want  nothing  to  make  them  become  parts  of  Ether,  but  to  be  disen- 
gaged and  loosened,  and  to  have  a  suficiently  active  motion  |pven  them. 
rfe  have  showed  that  all  bodies  are  constituted  of  stoma,  which  are,  it  is 
probable,  finer  than  any  etherial  particles.  And  it  b  not  to  be  doubted, 
therefore,  that  all  bodies  are  capable  of  being  dimolved  into  parts,  as  fine 
as  etherial  ones.    Btt  thb  b  what  I  would,  that  doiibtlen  there  ^are  ^reat 
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plenty  of  particles  in  bodies,  proper  for  etherial  matter,  and  wanting  nothing 
bat  to  be  loosened  and  set  in  motion.  And  if  it  be  so,  I  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  but  that  the  ra^s  of  the  Sun  do  daily  disengage  and  loosen  plenty, 
•od  sot  them  into  a  motion  sufficiently  lively  and  brisk ;  and  so  that  there 
b  continually  rising  etherial  matter  from  on  the  suriace  of  the  Earth,  and 
that,  this,  in  conmerable  measure,  constitutes  the  Atmosphere,  and  is  not 
•pecilically  difibrent  from  the  first  constituent  parts. 

4.  And  seeing  these  particles  are  so  very  active,  and  therefore  difibsive* 
and  move  indifferently  any  way  in  the  Ether,  no  doubt  but  those  thai  are 
daily  raised  from  off  the  Earth  may  disperse,  many  of  them  at  immeniie 
distances,  in  a  very  short  time,  though  not  so  quick  as  rays  of  light,  nor  in 
right  lines  as  they  move. 

5.  There  are,  doubtless,  tho  like  etherial  particles,  continually  diffused 
from  the  other  Planets,  as  from  the  Earth ;  and,  ceteris  paribu§^  the  more 
any  planet  has  of  the  Sun's  influence,  the  more  of  these  particles  are  dif- 
fused from  it ;  and  therefore,  there  are  abundantly  more  from  Comets, 
than  from  any  of  the  Planets.  And,  seeing  there  is  such  subtile  mattert 
diffoaed  around,  from  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  into  the  etherial  spaces^  it  is 
probable,  that  the  Ether  is  chiefly  composed  of  them. 

6.  We  have  these  two  reasons,  to  think,  that  the  motion  of  these  bUb* 
tile  particles  is  exceedingly  rapid,  (1.)  Because,  they  receive  their  motion 
from  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  which  move  so  swifUy,  as  to  come  from  the  Sun 
in  seven  or  eight  minutes;  and  (2.)  It  can  absolutely  be  proved,  by  their 
^eat  elasticity — so  great,  that  an  inch  square  of  air  will,  by  its  elasticity, 
if  sufiiciently  compressed,  be  of  sufficient  force,  to  move  a  prodigious 
weieht;  which  could  not  be,  except  the  motion  of  those  particles  were 
prodigiously  swifl. 

7.  This  matter,  that  arises  from  the  heavenly  bodies,  will  diffuse  itself 
abundantly  faster,  at  a  distance  from  those  bodies,  than  near  them;  botli 
because  they  are  so  much  less  retarded,  by  their  gravity  to  the  bodies  from 
whence  they  came,  and  because,  they  have  millions  of  times  more  liberty, 
and  their  motion  less  resisted  by  circumambient  particles. 

8.  There  may  be  a  great  di^rence,  in  the  kinds  of  particles,  diffused 
from  different  planets :  even  as  there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  particles, 
that  are  diffused  from  particular  bodies,  upon  the  Earth,  which  causes 
different  odours. 

9.  Those  Effluvia,  that  are  diffused  from  the  bodies  of  the  Universe,  dif- 
fusing themselves  so  fast,  and  being  so  fine  and  penetrating,  and  of  differ- 
ent kinds,  may  cause  considerable  and  different  effects  in  other  planets. 
Being  diffused  into  all  parts  of  the  etherial  spaces,  and  mixing  themselves 
with  their  atmospheres,  and  being  so  very  active,  they  may  produce  con- 
siderable effects  in  the  temperature  of  their  air,  and  on  their  plants  and 
animals,  which  have  so  much  to  do  with  their  air.  And  these  effects  will 
be  different,  at  different  times,  according  as  the  bodies  are  nearer,  or  fur- 
ther off,  and  according  as  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  which  cause  them,  fkll  upon 
either  the  side  that  is  towards  them,  or  that  that  is  from  them.  And,  ceto- 
fii  paribus^  those  bodies,  which  are  nearest,  will  have  much  the  greatest 
effects  upon  the  Earth,  and,  therefore,  the  Moon  has  vastly  greater  effects 
of  this  kmd,  than  any  of  the  Planets.  And,  ceteris  paribus ^  those  bodies 
will  have  the  greatest  effects  upon  the  Earth,  which  emit  most  of  these  ef- 
fluvia; and,  therefore,  Comets  will  have  much  greater  alterations  upon 
tlie  Earth,  than  any  of  the  primary  Planets. 

10.  Whether  these  effluvia  are  diffused  from  one  star  to  another,  in 
an  hour,  or  a  month,  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time,  it  ahers  not  the  case. 
Neither  will  it  cause  but  that  there  shall  be  constant  different  effects,  pro- 
duced at  certain  periods,  according  to  the  different  places  uui  a^iects  of 
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the  stars,  provided  that  these  effluvia  are  propagated  to  the  same  dit- 
taace,  at  the  same  time.  For,  as  to  this,  it  alters  not  the  case,  whetheTp 
at  the  Full  Moon,  we  have  the  effects  of  Uie  effluvia  of  the  Full  Moon,  or 
of  the  First  Quarter,  or  of  the  New  Moon:  yet,  it  will  not  follow,  hoi 
that,  at  every  Full  Moon,  we  shall  have  the  same  effects  produced. 

11.  It  seems  to  me  probable,  that,  before  the  Flood,  when  the  Earth 
enjoyed  so  temperate  and  undisturbed  an  Atmosphere,  when  the  effects 
of  the  stars,  of  this  nature,  were  constant,  being  not  disturbed  by  the  per- 
turbations of  the  Atmosphere,  as  now,  and  the  lives  of  men  were  so  Ions', 
that  they  knew  the  effl»cts  of  the  Planets  upon  the  Earth ;  that  they  could 
foretell  nearly  what  effects  such  a  position  or  aspect  of  the  Stars  would 

Eroduce  in  the  Atmosphere,  and  upon  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Earth; 
aving  so  much  opportunity  of  experience  and  observation,  by  reason  of 
their  long  lives;  and  that  the  tradition  of  this,  from  Noah  and  his  sons  to 
their  posterity,  has  been  the  cause  of  that  general  opinion,  which  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  had,  that  the  various  phases  and  appearances  of 
tile  planets  had  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  earth;  and  thus  ^ave  rise 
to  Judicial  Astrology,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  Worshipping  of 
the  Planets. 

12.  Corollary  J  from  the  first  part.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Atmosphere  of 
the  Moon  is  so  much  less,  and  thinner,  than  that  of  the  Esrth :  it  having 
so  much  less  attraction,  it  cannot  attract  so  much  of  the  ether  about  it, 
nor  will  it  be  so  much  compressed,  and  so  dense. 

13.  These  effluvia,  or  subtile  particles,  are  not  only  continually  dispol- 
ving,  and  diffusing  from  the  booies  of  the  Universe,  but  also,  doubtless, 
are  continuallv  settling  to  those  bodies,  and  so  become  fixed  aj^in.  I  do 
not  suppose,  that  they  precipitate,  as  dust  in  water ;  but,  seemg  that  far 
the  greatest  part  of  the  etherial  matter  that  is  in  the  whole  Universe,  m 
near  the  surface  of  the  Stars ;  these  particles,  crowding  about  .these  bo- 
dies, doubtless  often  are  catched,  by  coming  so  appositelv  to  some  of  their 
fixed  particles,  that  they  adhere  by  their  gravity,  and  their  motion  is  not 
sufficient,  to  carry  them  clear.  They  may,  also,  so  far  lose  their  motion, 
that  it  shall  not  be  sufficient,  to  keep  them  playing  off  from  the  Earth. 

14.  Here,  near  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  where  the  air  is  so  dense,  par- 
ticles, that  are  not  so  fine  as  the  particles  of  pure  ether,  may  easily  dinbee 
themselves,  nevertheless ;  the  Atmosphere  counterbalancing  most,  thougk 
not  all,  of  their  gravity,  so  that,  their  motion  may  cast  them  to  a  great 
height  and  distance.  And  of  these  particles,  our  Atmosphere  is  doubtless, 
in  considerable  measure,  composed;  and  of  this  kind,  I  suppose,  the  efflu- 
via, which  cause  odours,  to  -be,  and  other  effluvia,  that  are  emitted  from  aD 
bodies,  upon  the  Earth,  set  in  motion,  not  only  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  but 
also,  by  the  motion  of  circumambient  aerial  particles,  and  by  intestine  mo- 
tion, in  the  bodies  themselves. 

57.  1.  It  is  already  determined,  what  Exhalations  are,  that  they  are 
nothinfr  but  bubbles  of  water,  including  atmospheric  air,  or  some  other 
etheriiu  matter,  considerably  rarer  than  the  air  without.  The  only  thing 
that  wants  to  be  known,  is,  how  these  bubbles  come  to  be  made.  In  or- 
der to  determine  this,  we  must  first  know,  how  any  bobbles  are  made, 
which  is,  by  driving  a  parcel  of  air  under  the  surface  of  the  water ;  so  that, 
the  water  being  so  fluid,  immediatelv  closes  near  it,  so  that  there  is  a  par- 
oel^of  air  inclosed  by  the  water.  Now,  this  inclosed  air  immediately  ga- 
thers itself  into  a  globular  form,  by  reason  of  the  gravity  of  the  parts  of 
the  air,  one  to  another,  as,  likewise,  the  gravity  of  the  parts  of  the  water, 
which  will  prevent  an^  promineneee  of  water,  inwards,  amongst  the  air. 
The  air,  abo,  immediately  ascends  again,  to  emerge  from  the  water, 
wbereapon,  moet  of  the  water  that  was  over  it,  mna  off  on  every  side; 
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Vat  water  being  a  thing,  whose  particles  are  eo  fitted,  one  to  another,  that 
they  adhere  one  to  another,  by  their  gravitv,  the  skin,  or  the  walb  ot'the 
bubble,  wUl  not  immediately  break ;  though  the  particles  of  water  run  off 
with  infinite  ease,  before  it  comes  to  the  last  skin,  because  they  run  upon 
other  water,  that  attracts  it  as  much,  as  these  particles  that  they  ran 

from. 

2.  What  makes  small  bubbles  break  is,  1.  The  endeavour  of  the  air 
quite  to  emerge ;  for  the  lowest  part  of  the  air  is  something  lower  than  the 
surface  of  the  water,  by  reason  of  the  weight  of  the  j^ 
incumbent  water  in  the  skin  of  the  bubbles :    9.  The 
weight  of  the  water,  whereby  it  endeavours  to  run  off 
down  to  the  body  of  water :  3.  The  attraction  of  the 
water,  that  is  at  the  basis  of  the  wails  of  the  bubbles,  j 
for  the  water,  that  is*  at  A  and  C,  attracts  the  water  ot  A 
the  skin,  that  is  next  to  it,  with  cousidcrable  strength. 

3.  We  see  that  small  bubbles  live  much  longer  than  great  ones,  1.  be- 
cause the  skin  xa  not  so  strongly  attracted  by  the  subjacent  water,  inas- 
much as  the  margin  of  the  bubble  is  not  so  large ;  and  2.  the  endeavour  of 
the  air  to  emerge  iR  not  so  great,  thore,  not  being  so  much  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  because  the  weight  that  presses  it  under  is  not  so  great. 
3.  Because  the  weight  of  the  water  of  the  skin  is  not  so  great. 

4.  A  v(;ry  small  bubble,  bein^  dibjoined  from  the  water,  and  suspended 
in  the  air,  provided  the  air  withm  remains  as  it  was,  and  the  bubble  be  not 
broken  by  something  external,  would  hve  forever,  or  at  least  a  very  long 
time;  for  the  weight  of  the  water,  whereby  it  tends  to  run  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bubble,  would  be  very  inconsiderable,  the  bubble  being 
eo  small;  and  then  a  parcel  of  air,  ascending  out  of  the  water,  would  take 
DO  more  water,  than  just  would  suffice  fur  a  skin.  The  weight  would  be 
nothing  near  equal  to  the  tendency  of  the  particles  one  to  another;  for  we 
•ee  in  great  bubbles  it  is  hardly  equal,  where  the  weiffht  is  so  much  great- 
er i  therefore  the  weight  would  not  be  sufficient  to  disjoin  those  particles, 
therefore  the  bubble  would  not  be  broken  by  t.^e  weight.  2.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  water,  from  whence  it  ascended,  would  not  contribute  to  it,  be- 
cause it  would  be  carried  at  a  distance  from  it.  3.  Nor  the  endeavour  of 
the  inclosed  air  to  get  out  or  emerge  from  the  water,  or  in  bubbles  that  lie 
on  the  surface,  because  it  is  supposed  it  would  be  entirely  emerged  and 
diitjoined. 

5.  Now  then  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done,  by  the  Sun*s  rays,  in  or- 
der to  cause  bubbles  to  ascend  from  the  water,  is,  to  drive  very  minute 
particlos  of  air  under  water,  and  to  make  the  air  inclosed  so  much  rarer 
than  the  rest  of  the  air,  that  this  air,  together  with  the  watery  skin,  shall 
be  lighter  than  a  parcel  of  other  air  of  the  same  bigness. 

^.  The  air  that  is  close  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  is  far  more  exposed 
to  the  force  of  the  Sun's  ray's,  than  any  at  a  distance,  because  the  other 
air  has  room  to  yii;ld  to  the  stroke  of  the  rays,  but  this  must  bear  all  the 
brunt,  and  staud  the  stroke,  and  can  go  no  further.  A  body,  that  is  smit- 
ten upon  an  anvil,  sutilTs  much  moro  by  the  stroke,  than  a  thing  that  is 
floating  in  the  free  air.  Therefore  the  air,  that  is  next  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  will  be  much  more  rarified  by  the  Sun's  rays  than  the  other 
air. 

7.  If  a  very  small  parcel  of  air,  that  is  next  to  the  water,  happen  to  be 
struck  so  to  advantage,  by  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  (by  nisny  ruys  striking  to- 
gether upon  it,  or  otherwise,)  as  to  be  smitten  just  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  that  air,  being  smitten  more  tbrcibly  than  the  other  sir  that  is 
smitton  under,  will  be  more  rarified  by  the  Sun  s  rays  than  other  sir:  and 
that  parcel  of  the  air,  so  smitten  under,  emerging,  will  raise  a  bubble  with 
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a,  and  iftho  air  within  be  rarified  enough,  (as  in  all  probability  it  will,  bs- 
<|iU8e  all  the  air,  that  is  next  to  the  water,  is  more  rarified  than  other  air, 
and  thia  is  more  rarified  than  other  air,  that  is  next  to  the  water,)  I  aay, 
if  the  air  within  is  rarified  enough,  it  will  not  only  be  buoyed  up  to  the 
surlace  ot  the  water,  causing  a  bubble  there,  but  will  leap  clear  out  of  the 
water,  and  will  asceud  in  the  air,  ,till  it  is  m  equipoibe  with  the  circum- 
ambient air. 

58.  1.  I  never  yet  could  light  of  any  satisfying  reason,  why  the  Heat 
of  the  Sun  is  so  much  greater  near  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  than  at  a  dis- 
tance from  it.  .  It  is  said  that,  near  the  Karth,  the  rays  are  doubled  by  re- 
flexion. But  they  are  not  doubled  ;  for  none  can  think  that  the  Earth  i^o- 
flects  all  the  rays  that  fall  upon  it,  at  least  not  with  as  much  strength  as 
they  come  from  the  Sun,  for  the  reflex  light  is  nothing  near  so  greid  as  the 
direct  light,  it  is  very  evident.  But  I  suppose  that  the  heat,  that  is  very 
near  the  Earth,  in  a  hot  summer  s  day,  is  a  hundred  times  greater  thaa 
merely  the  direct  ravs  would  cause,  int^toad  of  being  only  double.  And  I 
suppose,  at  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Kurth,  the  heat  is  nothing  to  what 
it  id  very  near:  but  there  is  as  much  of  the  rcfluxray,toa  very  trifle,  as  we 
have  close  to  the  surface,  for  the  rays,  that  are  reflected  from  the  Earth,  do 
not  ceaao,  in  going  three  or  four  miles,  any  more  than  the  rays  reflected  from 
the  Moon,  or  Venus,  or  Jupiter,  or  Saturn ;  and  all  the  difference,  other- 
wise, is  only  according^tothe  squares  of  the  difitances  from  the  centre ;  and  . 
what  a  small  matter  is  that  iu  three  or  tour  miles. 

2.  The  hea^herefore  cannot  be  caused  immediately,  by  the  motion  of  the 
lays  ot*  the  Sun,  but  also  by  the  motion  of  other  particles  m  the  At- 
mosphere, set  in  motion  by  them.  Now  the  reason,  why  particles  bhould 
be  much  more  set  in  motion,  near  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  than  farther 
from  it,  we  gave  in  57 ;  because  that  part  of  the  Atmosphere,  that  is  cloae 
to  the  Surface  ot  the  Earth,  8ufi*er8  much  more  from  the  rays,  so  that 
they  will  be  much  more  heated,  and  rarified,  and  ascending ;  and  the  bes- 
vier,  colder  air,  that  is  incumbent,  getting  under ;  so  that  it  is  the  ascent 
of  these  agitated  particles  that  chiefly  causes  the  heat,  which,  by  degrees, 
cooling  as  they  ascend,  being  no  longer  subjeot  to  the  violent  force  of  the 
rays,  will  cause  it  to  be  much  hotter  near  the  surface  and  cooler  at  a  dfa- 
tance. 

59.  1.  The  matter  of  the  Tail  of  a  Comet,  does  not  ascend  from  the 
Sun,  because  it  is  made  more  rare  than  the  Ether ;  for  it  must  be  very  rare 
indeed  to  be  so  rare,  thai  all  the  matter  .of  the  greatest  tails  might  be  con- 
tained in  a  nut-slie)l;  (this  is  more  rare  than  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose;) 
but  by  the  Comet's  heating  the  Ether  that  is  round  about,  so  ttiut  the 
Ether  will  have  a  constant  stream  from  the  Comet  upwards  from  the  Sun, 
yea  a  very  rapid  stream,  so  as  to  carry  some  of  the  rarest  parts  of  the 
Comeths  Atmosphere  with  it. 

2.  These  tails  entirely  ceafte  to  be  emitted  at  a  considerable  distance 
Uroni  the  Sun,  not  because  the  Comet  wants  heat  to  rarity,  but  bocaui>c  the 
Ether  is  so  rare  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  carry  particles  with  it. 
.  60.  All  Plants,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  of  the  name  kind,  are 
nothing  but  so  many  branches  of  the  first  plant,  or  plants,  proceeding  ever 
since,  and  sprout  out  in  exact  order,  and  at  regulmr  diotancos.  But  this 
regularity  consists  in  the  equality  of  diherent  periods.  They  do  not  con- 
tinue to  send  forth  branches,  one  al>cr  anotht>r,  jiorpetually.  without  inter- 
mission ;  but  this  germination,  has  vurioiin  stops,  and  stays,  of  equal 
lengths  and  distances,  one  from  another.  If  the  weather  be  never  so  suit- 
able, the  tree  will  not  continue  to  emit  branches  continually,  one  afier  an- 
other, without  intermission ;  but  olh*r  surh  :i  nnmber  of  bronchfnj  are  emit- 
ted, no  more  will  sprout  for  some  montli>«.  nnd  tliou  surli  a  nnmbyr  ncfnin 
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win  anibld  thamwlve*,  ceamiif  b^d«  at  tbe  due  perk>a.  This  may  *•  oW 
•med,  at  least  in  all  the  trees  that  grow  in  thia  climate,  where  are  mie- 
oeseions  of  aummer  and  winter.  These  periods  are  itsnally  suited  to  tbe 
length  of  the»  seasons.  And  once,  when  the  heat  here  in  New-Engkuid 
continued  extraordinarily  late,  we  have  had  part  of  two  of  these  periods  in 
a  year ;  plants  that  had  stopped,  sproated  again.  The  twig  grows,  till  the 
kad  for  the  next  year  appears,  and  then  ceases;  but  if  the  weather  con- 
tinue warm,  it  will  be  a  considerable  time  before  these  buds  will  expand 
themselves.  Another,  and  the  largest  distance  is,  from  seed  to  seed.  Tbe 
ftvit  and  seed  is  the  extremity  of  a  branch,  and  that  branch  or  twig,  fimn 
which  tbe  seed  fiills,  never  grows  any  more  at  all  by  it ;  the  tree  proceeds 
on  no  further  that  way. 

61.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  distant  existence,  distant  as  to  place, 
should  have  influence  on  bmiies,  as  in  gravity ;  as  that  existence,  distant  as 
to  time,  being  past,  should  have  influence  on  their  present  existence,  as  hi 
'^e  successions  of  motion. 

63.  WIND.  EXHALATIONS.  It  is  certain,  by  experience,  that 
winds  do  contribute  so  to  drying  up  of  moisture.  It  is  not  conceivabl^s 
that  tbe  witid  should  raise  those  bubbles,  of  which  watery  exhalations  c<n)- 
■ist ;  but  we  conceive  it,  that  it  contributes  to  tbe  raising  of  them,  alter 
this  manner.  It  may  contribute  to  the  raising  them  fVom  off  the  lurface 
of  bodies  of  water,  by  continually  carrying  off  the  moist  air,  and  by  bring- 
ing on  that  fVom  the  land  which  is  dryer  and  more  agile ;  whose  parts  are 
more  briskly  moved  by  the  boat,  and  therefore,  are  more  easily  driven  nn« 
der  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  so  carry  it  off.  It  dries  things  that  are 
moist  upon  the  land,  by  carrying  off  the  exhalations  flrom  the  loose  snd 
porous  parts,  as  soon  as  raised,  so  that  they  do  not  lodge  again,  and  stand 
IB  the  way  of  others. 

63,  PLANETS.  A  reason  why  the  Greater  Planets,  as  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  are  placed  at  such  a  vast  distance  from  the  Sun,  and  tne  Lesser 
Planets  nesrer ;  is  because,  if  isucl)  vast  bodies  were  near,  they  would  have 
abundantly  ^eater  influence  by  their  attraction,  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the 
Son,  and  so  m  time,  to  overthrow  the  whole  system.  The  Comets  would 
likewise  be  greatly  exposed  to  their  influence,  and  their  orbits  would  be 
much  disturbed  by  them.  And  it  is  fit  they  should  be  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  Lesser  Flanets,  otherwise  they  would  greatly  disorder  their  mo- 
tion ;  and  also  from  one  another,  for  bodies  of  such  mighty  force  snd  pow- 
er must  be  kept  at  a  distance,  otherwise  they  will  make  dreadful  work, 
one  with  another. 

64.  WAVES.  Circular  Waves  in  the  water  are  begun,  with  a  raising 
or  depression  of  the  water,  in  the  centre  of  these  circles,  and  are  made 
thus.  Suppose  the  water  is  raised  into  a  hillock,  at  1.  This  cannot  be, 
without  the  water  subsiding  in  the  space  2,  to  make  the  hillock ;  and  the 
water  at  3,  is  set  in  motion  towards  1,  to  fill  up  that  hollow.  And  it  is 
most  easy  to  conceive,  that  the  water  at  3,  n^ving  out  of  ite  place,  and 
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tbeivbr  iMving  a  valley,  the  watoi  at  4,  wiO  neccMarily  fbUow,  and  io  <ft 
toS,6,1,  8,  9,  10,  II: 

fbravallajbeingiiMde  /''7\%/i\4/i\f/7\$/TSM/S^\.j 
at  a,  the  water  atS,  "^  ^-^  v^v--  v^  ^-^  -^ 
■ODMa  to  fin  it  up,andloftva«aTBUBTat3;  than  the  wstef  at  4  movai  i» 
ward,  and  leavea  a  vaUer  there;  aatnatlbe  valley  that  began  at  S,fpreui 
around  further  and  fiirther,  in  a  circle  outward,  from  t,  3,  3, 4,  etc.  qu- 
courely.  But  we  are  to  remember  that  the  hillock  of  mattar  at  I ,  innM- 
diately  aubaidee  and  flows  every  wajr  into  tbe  space  S,  and  itops  tbe  wft- 
Lt  3,  which  waa  set  in  motion  inwards  i  whereby  it  neoosiarily  riaea 


into  a  bill,  f(»  water,  being  stopped  in  ita  motion,  will  necessarily  rise.  Tbs 
water  at  3,  being  stopped  and  raiaad  in  an  hiU,  this  hill  ftdlin^ ,  contradiots 
and  atopa  the  water  at  4,  and  canses  thit  to  riae^  so  that  it  iaeaay  to  con- 
ceive, why  there  must  immediately  sncceed  a  rbing,  ipreading  after  the 
same  manner.  We  are  to  remember  that  we  left  a  valley  at  1,  where  the 
water  subsided,  and  muat  necetaarily  subside  lower  than  the  orduury  sor- 
&ce ;  because  when  the  hill  was  raised  there,  there  was  a  vaUey  rwund  it„ 
in  tbe  apace  8.  Now  the  weight  and  libration  eT  tbe  water,  would  cauaa 
all  the  water  at  1,  that  waa  higher  than  that  valley,  to  flow  away.  There 
Wing  now,  therefore,  a  valley  at  1 ,  and  a  hill  at  2,  it  is  easy  to  coneaiva, 
that  the  Ubration  of  the  water,  will  raise  another  hill  at  I ,  leaving  a  valley 
at  t,  which  valley  will  he  communicated  to  3,  4,fi,  ate.  after  the  aame  maa- 
ner^and  Ibr  the  aame  reaacra,  aa  tbe  Siat  vall^  i  and  thia  ayain  wiU  auc- 
•eed  another  hiU.    And  so  (here  will  be  a  contDuied  snccaanon  of  ^rea£- 


ing  hills  and  valliea,  having  tb^  original  m  the  aoccesaive  bille  and  val- 
liea,  in  the  apaeei  I*  and  2,  caused  by  the  libration  of  the  water. 

But  if  we  suraaae,  that  in  the  first  place,  a  valley,  and  not  a  hiU,ia  madv 
in  tbe  apace  I,  then  the  first  circle  will  be  an  biU,and  not  a  valley;  fbithe 
water  being  expdled  oat  of  l ,  aecesaanly  thmata  np  tba  water  at-1,  wd 
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8upportiD(f  of  it  would  require  more  force,  than  the  raising  it.  Let  the 
Weight  E  be  supposed  to  be  removed  to  F,  a  fourth  part  of  the  former  dis- 
tance, and  let  the  weight,  at  the  same  time,  be  made  answerably  lighter. 
It  is  evident,  by  the  roregoing  proposition,  that  it  would  then  remain  in 
equilibrio  with  the  weight  D.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  by  this,  that  if  it 
be  removed,  without  proportionally  lessening  its  weight,  it  will  sink,  be- 
cause the  holding  it  up,  would  require  greater  force,  than  the  raising  it 
before. 

G6.  SOUND.  The  cause  of  Sound  is  agreed  to  be,  a^vibrating,  or  a 
trembling  motion  of  the  air,  consisting  of  quick  and  very  sudden  shocks, 
or  leaps  of  the  air,  reciprocated.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive,  why  the 
meeting  of  two  hard  bodies  should  cause  such  a  trembling,  correspondent 
to  the  trembling  of  these  bodies;  and  wh^  a  body,  moving  steadily,  though 
very  swiftly,  in  the  air,  should  cause  but  little  such  motion  in  the  air.  But 
we  find,  that  the  most  violent  sounds  are  caused  by  the  shutting  or  closing 
of  a  gap  or  vacuity,  that  has  been  made  in  the  air;  and  it  is  very  agreea* 
ble  to  reason,  that  it  should  be  so.  For  such  a  gap  being  made,  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  from  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmosphere,  and  its  very 
elastic  nature,  that  the  walls  of  the  vacuity  should  rush  together,  with  in- 
credible violence,  and  that  they  should  strike  each  other,  with  great  force : 
upoii  which,  the  air  that  thus  meets,  will  be  very  much  compressed,  and 
will  again,  by  reason  of  its  elasticity,  very  suddenly,  and  with  violence, 
expand  itself  again;  and,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  elastic 
bodies,  with  twice  as  great  violence,  as  the  like  quantity  of  air,  compress- 
ed in  a  solid  body,  would  expand  itself:  for  then,  the  air  would  be  beaten 
back,  only  by  its  own  spring,'  but  qow,  by  that,  and  also  by  A 

the  spring  of  the  air  that  it  met.  Let  the  air  meet  at  thie 
plane  A  B,  and  bo  by  the  shock  much  compressed.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  air,  on  the  side  of  that  plane  C,  will  not  D  G 

only  leap  back  towards  that  side,  by  its  own  elasticity,  but 
that  the  elasticity  of  the  air  on  the  other  mde  of  the  plane, 
-the  side  D,  will  impel  it  towards  the  side  C,  with  equal  force.  B 

And  so  the  reciprocation  will  be  repeated,  with  grea<^^  violence,  for  a  time.. 

49oimd,  that  is  made  by  the  collision  of  solid  lK>die8,  is  not  made  by  the 
sudden  start  of  the  air,  from  between  the  closing  parts  of  those  bodies ; 
but  the  vibration  of  the  air  is  begotten  by  a  vibration  of  the  parts  of  the 
bodies  themselves ;  for,  if  the  body  that  is  smitten  be  set  upon  another,  the 
sound  will  be  like  that  of  the  body  it  stands  npon ;  which  can  be  for  no 
other  reason,  than  that  the  vibration  is  communicate^  to  the  parts  of  that 
body,  and  from  thom  to  the  i&ir.  So,  from  the  communication  of  sound,  in 
a  long  stick  of  timber,  if  we  lay  our  ear  at  the  farther  end,  when  it  is 
strack,  the  sound  will  seem  to  be  made  there ;  which  is  doubtless,  fVom 
the  communication  of  the  vibration,  through  the  parts  of  the  timber.' 

The  loudness  of  many  sounds,  doubtless  arises  from  the  continualness  of 
them :  that  is,  let  pulses  of  the  same  degree  be  continued,  or  constantly 
repeated  in  the  air,  and  on  the  organ,  every  successive  moment :  the 
Sound  will  not  only  be  longer,  but  abundantly  louder,  than  if  only  one  of 
these  pulses  smote  the  organ,  and  ceased;  that  is,  provided  those  pulses 
are  repeated  so  quick,  that  the  impression,  made  upon  the  organ  by  one 
pulse,  does  not  cease,  till  another  comes,  or  so  quick,  that  several  of  them 
smite  the  organ,  before  the  mind  can  perceive  any  succession,  or  while 
one  idea  remains  unvaried  in  the  mind,  before  it  has  time  to  grow  old,  er 
perish,  in  any  degree.  The  reason,  in  both  cases,  is  very  plain ;  fyr  if 
tiw  impression  of  one  poise  remains  npon  the  organ,  till  another  comes,,  the 
new  impression  being  added  to  the  old,  the  whole  impression  must  be 
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iR>bd  body,  |frojected  from  the  ciocd  tt 
A,  towards  £9  with  such'  a  prodigious 
celerity,  it  proceeds  according  to  the  di- 
Mctioo  A,  very  nearly,  and  tarns  short 
at  £  in  the  free  air,  and  so  at  F,  B  and 
C ;  for,  when  it  is  projected  with  such  a 
prodigious  force,  it  must  also  be  a  prodi- 
gious force,  that  must  change  tho  course 
of  it  so  short,  and  not  the  force  of  the 
free  and  yielding  ain-— But  if  any  should 
suppose,  tfamt  the  change  of  tlie  course 
o£  the  Lightning  might  be  cansed,  by 
some  verv  violent  eniptioiis  of  fire,  at 
these  angles,  where  the  course  is  chan- 
ged, that  gives  the  thonderbok  a  new 
projection  t-'-to  this  I  reply,  that  the 
fiery  stream  of  Lightning  is  smooth  and 
even^  but  if  there  were  any  such  new 
erapnooB,  they  would  be  seen  by  a  sud- 
den and  extraordinary  OKpaasion  of  the  light,  in  those  places.  But  what 
C-oveSfthat  this  cannot  be  .the  reason  of  the  crookedness  of  the  path  of  the 
ightning,  is,  that,  as  the  flash  of  the  Lightning  is^repeated  once  or  twice, 
however  crooked  and  angled  the  path  is,  3ret  it  is  every  time  the  same :  a 
stream  of  Lightnio|g  4arts  from  the  clouds  two  or  three  times  over,  and 
every  time  exactly  in  the  same  path.  And  somethnes  there  is  a  continued 
stream,  for  some  time,  with  a  tremnlons  motion.  Now  tf  these  repeated 
iasbes  >were  one  boh  exploded  after  another,  and  the  reason  of  the  light- 
ning's changing  its  courae  were  new  eruptions  of  fire,  how  should  every 
ImiH  proceed,  so  exactly,  in  the  ssme  path.— And  further,  the  effects  of 
Limtning,^  upon  eart  hly  bodies,  can  in  no  wise  be  accounted  for,  by  the 
fluent  projection  of  a  solid  mass,  and  do  plainly  show  that  they  are  not 
prodoce4  by  such  a  canse.  There  is  no  such  enbct,  as  is  caused  by  tht 
•xplosion  of  a  cannon  ball.  It  is  not  ^orth  while  to  stand  to  particularize, 
for  it  is  exceedingly  evident  that  none  of  the  effects  of  Lightning  arise 
from  any  such  cause.     Nor 

tL  Are  thoee  stronks  of  Lightning  caused  by  a  vein  of  combustible  mat- 
ter's taking  fire,  and  the  fire's  running  from  one  end  of  the  vein  to  the 
other  almost  instantaneously.  This  would  not  produce  any  of  those  eflfects, 
which  are  caused  by  lightning,  except  we  should  suppose  that  these  veins 
enter  into  the  hearts  of  trees,  rocks,and  metals,  and  bodies  of  animals.  If 
it  were,  it  would  be  a  wonder  that  the  lower  ends  of  these  veins  never 
took  fire  from  fires  that  are  upon  earth.    But 

S.  Lightning  seems  to  he  tb» :  An  almost  infinitely  fine,  combustible 
matter,  that  fioats  in  the  air,  that  takes  fire  by  a  sudden  and  might v  for- 
mentation,  that  is  some  way  promoted  by  the  cool  and  moisture,  and  per- 
haps attraction,  of  the  clouds.  By  this  sudden  agitation,  this  fine,  floating 
matter,  is  driven  forth  with  a  mighty  force  one  way  or  other,  which  ever 
way  it  is  directed,  by  the  circumstances  and  temperature  of  the  chnsraiia* 
cent  air ;  for  cold  and'hoat,  deasity  and  rarity,  moisture  and  dryness,  has 
almost  an  infinitely  strong  infhienee  upon  the  fine  particles  of  matter. 
This  fluid  matter,  thus  projected,  still  formentin^  to  the  same  degrse,  di- 
vides the  air  as  It  goes,  and  ever^  moment  receives  a  new  impidse  by  the 
oootimied  formentation ;  and  as  its  motion  received  its  directioo,  at  first, 
from  the  different  temperatmre  of  tlie  air,  on  dtfiferent  sides,  so  its  direo- 
tioo  is  changed,  aooording  to  the  temperature  of  the  air  it  meets  with, 
which  renden  the  path  ^  thp  tigbtmDg  so  crooked.    The  parts  are  eo 
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fine,  and  are  se  vehemently  urged  on,  that  they  instantaBeously  make  their 
way  into  tlie  pores  of  earthly  bodies,  still  burnin|r  with  a  prodigtooi  heat» 
and  90  instantly  rarifyinff  the  rarifiable  parts.  Sometimes  these  bodies  are 
somewhat  bruised ;  which  is  chiefly  by  the  beating  of  the  air  that  Is,  with 
great  violence,  driven  every  way  by  the  inflamed  matter. 

68.  GRAVITY.  If  there  Ve  any  thin^,  that  makes  us  prone  to  seek 
for  a  farther  cause  of  Gravity  than  Solidity,  it  is  because  Soiioity  is  a  qual- 
ity so  primary,  that  the  very  being  of  the  thing  depends  on  it.  If  we  re- 
move the  idea  of  Solidity,  there  remains  nothing  at  nil ;  but  we  can  con- 
ceive of  something  existing  without  thinking  of  gravitating  at  a  distance. 
They  are  both  of  them  essential  and  primary  qiMdities :  but  there  is  this 
difference — the  one  is  essential  in  order  to  the  very  existence,  the  other  in 
order  to  the  harmonious  existence  of  body.  Though  Gravity  itself,  be- 
tween the  continuous  parts,  is  necessaiy  in  order  to  the  existence,  the  nund 
does  not  so  intuitively  see  how.  But  Uravity  is  a  quality  more  primary  in 
these  respects,  and  more  essential  than  Mobility  is,  which  none  seek  a  rea- 
son for,  or  in  the  least  question  to  be  a  primary  property  of  matter. 

69.  DENSITY.  PORES.  A  Body,  which  is  veiy  bard,  may  not 
have  the  thonsandth  part  of  the  space  contained  within  its  bounds,  filled 
with  matter,  though  we  should  not  suppose  that  the  parts  of  the  body  had  a 
particular  disposition  contrived  for  this  end.  We  need  mereW  suppoee 
the  primogenial  atoms  to  bo  of  all  manner  of  figures,  indificrently  and  ac- 
cidentally cast  together  in  a  heap.  If  so,  we  may  suppose  fidrly,  that  this 
heap  will  not  be  above  half  of  it  matter.  Let  these  heaps  constitute  so 
many  particles  of  all  figures  indifferently,  and  yet  consistent  and  solid 
enough,  for  aught  we  know.  Let  these  particles  be  cast  together  to  con- 
stitute other  particles,  they  also  will  leave  half  the  space  empty,  even  of 
them,  Ro  that  half  the  space  between  these  particles  will  be  empty,  ai^ 
half  within  them,  so  that  only  a  quarter  will  be  fiill.     If  we  suppose  other 

S articles  to  be  made  of  these  again,  but  an  eighth  part  will  he  niD.  And 
y  the  time  we  have  had  ten  such  compositions  wcHhall  not  have  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  the  space  filled. — [N.  B.  This  has  been  thought  of  be- 
fore.] 

70.  ELASTICITY  may  be  explained  ofler  a  yet  different  manner,  than 
by  the  violent  motion  of  the  particles,  and  I  forsec  must  be.  And  first  I 
shall  show,  that  it  may  be  differently  explained ;  and  secondly,  that  although 
this  intestine  motion  may  be,  and  doubtluss  often  is,  a  secondary  cause  of 
Elasticity,  yet  that  it  cannot  be  the  first  foundation  of  it,  but  that  this 
motion  itself  must  be  explained  from  another  ElaPticity. 

1.  The  Attraction  of  particles  to  other  particl<*s  which  they  touch,  or 
to  which  they  are  very  near,  may  eause,  and  indeed  cannot  but  cause.  Elas- 
ticity. For  if  the  touching  particles  tend  exceeding  strongly  to  each  other, 
as  is  most  certain  they  do;  then,  if  they  are  in  the  least  separated,  unless 
so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  strength  of  the  attraction,  they  will  very  strongly 
tend  to  move  to  each  other  to  touch  again  ;  so  that,  if  by  any  force  they 
are  a  little  pulled  asunder,  if  the  force  that  holds  them  asunder  be  taken 
away,  they  will  immediately  with  great  violence  rush  toirether  again,  and 
that  in  most  bodies,  whose  particles  are  strongly  united  together  after  such 
a  separation,  they  will  with  great  force  recover  themselves. 

And  here  I  would  take  notice  of  two  things,  that  pretty  nrach  depend 
on  each  other.  (1.)  That  the  particles  of  a  rare  body,  hy  this  way  or  ex- 
plaining their  union,  may  be  much  more  strongly  united  than  a  denser  one; 
for  the  strength  of  the  union  consists  in  the  opposite  position  of  the  surftce 
of  the  particles  to  each  other ;  but  yet  there  may  be  a  great  many  particles 
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la  a  UtCle  room,  and  y«t  tkeaarfliCM  not  lia  opposite  one  to  ftnoihor.  For 
matter,  of  the  quantity  of  a  foot  cube,  may  bo  so  rarified,  as  to  be  extended 
as  big  as  the  Universe,  and  yet  there  shall  not  be  one  hair's  breadth,  but 
what  has  some  of  that  matter  in  h,  and  yet  the  body  shall  be  perfectly  hard, 
and  no  part  of  it  moveable,  by  less  than  Infinite  strength.  For  it  miv  bo 
drawn  out,  to  such  a  fine  wire,  that  shall  be  a  continued,  uninterrupted,  abso* 
lute  plenum*  so  folded,  coiled  and  tangled,  within  itself,  and  running  every 
way  backwards  and  forwards,  as  that  not  a  part  of  space,  so  big  as  a  ray  of 
light,  shall  be  without  some  of  it,  and  yet  it  shall  be  what  we  call  sn  Atom, 
and  the  oontinuity  or  touching  by  planes  shall  be  uninterrupted.  (2.)  That 
the  Particles  or  Atoms  of  bodies  may  be  oondensed,  or  thrust  one  in  amongst 
another,  and  yet  the  union  of  the  Atoms  shall  not  be  much  the  stricter ;  be- 
cause Atoms,  being  infinitely  hard  bodies,  their  protnberuices  inAniteiy 
hard,  and  their  suraces  unalterable,  they  may  be  jammed  in,  one  amongst 
another,  and  yet  their  surfoeee  not  adhere  much  more  strictly  one  to  ano- 
ther. And  fiirther,  this  perfect  hardness  of  the  Atoms,  may  hindar  their 
being  thrust  in  one  amongst  another ;  but  will  not  hinder  their  being  pullo4 
asunder. 

Now  let  the  body  A  B  C  B,  whose  particles  have  a  firm  union,  be  bent 
towards  D.    It  is  evident,  either  that  the  particles  at  B  y<  j^ 

are  pulled  farther,  one  from  another,  than  they  were     ^ 
that  the  particles  at  D  are  more  condensed  together  \ 
both.     But,  as  we  have  said,  the  particles  at  D  will 
be  so  easily  thrust  nearer  together,  because  of  their 

bom    nature,  as    the  osrticles    at    B  may  be  dL 

asunder.     It  b  also  evident,  that  the  particles  at  B,  that 

are  drawn  asunder,  by  tending  to  come  togethei 

will  tend  to  puU  the  ends  of  the  body  back  again 

to  recover  it  to,  its  former  straitness :  which  tendency 

Elasticity.     And  further,  it  is  probable,  by  what  we  have  said  already,  that 

if  the  puticles  at  D,  are  thrust  together,  their  tendency  to  each  other  will 

not  be  verv  much  increased,  so  as  to  hold  the  body  in  its  bent  postun*,  ae 

the  particles  at  B  tend  to  pull  it  strait.    And  however  that  is,  there  is  no 

need  to  suppose  that  the  particles  at  D  are  thmst  nearer  together  \  and  il 

is  probable,  the  constitution  of  firm  bodies  hinders  it.    And  certainly  the 

constitution  may  be  snch  as  to  hinder  it,  much  more  than  to  hinder  the 

pulling  of  bodies  asunder ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Atoms,  being  infinitely 

nard,  if  they  touch  only   in    their    prominences,   cannot  be  made  to 

touch  nearer,  but  may  be  drawn  asunder.     Wherefore  it  is  certain,  that 

Elasticity  may  be  caused  by  this  means. 

S.  The  second  thing  to  be  proved  was,  Tlu4  a  rapid  motion  cannot  be 
the  first  original  of  Elasticity.  For,  if  we  suppose  that  those  particles, 
which  are  shut  up  in  a  little  room,  are  continually  in  a  violent  motion,  and 
rebound  from  side  to  side,  yet  Elasticity  is  necessary,  in  order  to  the  main- 
taining of  the  motion.  Otherwise,  at  the  first  stroke  against  the  walls  of 
the  room,  it  would  loee  all  its  motion.  There  is  necessary,  therefore,  ano- 
ther Elasticitv,  in  order  to  the  maintaining  of  this  motion;  which,  being 
maintained  by  this  fiist  original  Elasticity,  may,  in  the  aforesaid  manner, 
cause  Elasticity,  as  undoubtedly  it  does  m  the  Atmosphere.  Therefore, 
we  see  that  its  motion  being  increased,  its  elasticity  is  incressed  with  it. 

Here  we  would  note,  that  we  think  no  phenomena  contradict  what  wo 
liave  said  of  Elasticity,  arising  fVom  the  tendency  of  separated  atoms,  to 
reunion  with  their  folio  ws— for  instance,  that  of  the  hammer  and  anviL  The 
hammer  does  not  thrust  the  atoms  quite  from  their  follows;  if  they  did  so,  a 
bmise  would  ensue ;  but  the  more  it  bruises,  the  less  it  rebounds.  It  doei 
but  just  open  and  separvtc  their  surfoccs,  but  not  to  so  great  a  distance. 
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but  that  they  immediately  close  again,  after  the  violence  of  the  stroke  i^ 
over.  And  so  it  ia  in  the  former  instance.  Though  the  particles  of  the 
body  A  B  C  D,  at  I>,  aeem  to  be  thrust  together,  yet  they  are  not  quite 
nut  out  of  their  natural  place,  not  so  much  but  that  their  strong  tendency  to 
their  follows,  immediately  brings  them  to  the  same  places  agam.  "/hey 
are  quite  dispossessed  of  their  places,  the  body  will  not  recover  itself 
airain,  as  we  see  if  the  boily  be  too  much  bent.  So  that,  what  alteration 
there  is,  among  the  particles  at  D,  may  help  the  Elasticity,  as  weU  as  the 
attractions  of  the  particles  at  B.  .         .         ,  .u 

A  body,  whose  particles  are  firmly  united,  cannot  be  smitten  by  anotbcr 
body,  so  as  to  make  an  impression  upon  it,  but 
that  the  particles  near  the  surface,  where  tJie 
impression  is  made,  will  have  their  surface  drawn 
from  each  other.  For  instance,  let  ABC  D, 
be  the  range  of  particles  of  a  body,  that  before 
was  round,  but  has  an  impression  made  by  the 
stroke  of  another  bodv  at  B.  It  is  evident  tliat 
the  particles  at  B,  will  gape  even  inwards,  as  in 
the  figure,  and  the  particles  at  A,  and  C,  will 
gape  outwardrt ;  and  that  by  their  mutual  attrac- 
tion, thev  will  recover  themaolves  a^in,  and  j^i 
thereby  bring  the  body  A  B  C  D,  to  its  formei  ' 
rounduoss  ;  which  will  cast  back  the  bod^  that 
stnick  it,  with  the  same  celerity,  as  its  surnce  at 
B  rorovern  itself. 

Now  it  is  probable,  that  rays  of  light  are  par- 
ticularly formed,  by  the  curious  hand  that  made  them,  for  this  Elasticity. 

71 .  ABYSS.  It  is  undoubted,  that  there  is  a  vast  Abyss  of  water  under  us, 
above  which,  the  surface  of  the  Earth  is  stretched  forth,  and  on  which  it 
rests;  and  it  must  undoubtedly  be  heavier,  than  the  matter  of  the  upper 
shell.  Undoubtedly,  also,  the  springs  and  fountains  are  much  causca,  by 
the  ascent  of  tliis  water,  in  the  chinks  of  the  ground,  streaming  up  by  vir- 
tue of  the  central  heat,  and  therefore,  that  there  is  a  communication  be- 
tween the  AbyHs  and  the  Sea.  But  if  it  be,  by  itri  own  nature,  heavier 
than  the  Earth,  it  is  inconceivable  how  it  should  become  lighter,  .when  it 
has  ascended  to  tin;  surface,  and  is  condensed  in  springs,  ana  even  as  light, 
as  other  water.  And  if  it  could  be  so,  how  should  any  of  this  watpr  ever 
return  to  mix  with  the  water  of  the  Abyss  again,  by  any  communiration 
that  the  sea  has  with  it,  or  any  of  the  sea  water,  in  the  room  of  it  f  For 
the  great  diiFerpiice  in  the  im'cilic  gravity,  will  forever  hinder  any  mixtion 
or  communication;  ood  at  tnis  rate, the  Abyes  would  in  time  be  exhausted 
of  its  deuse  and  heavy  finid,  and  filled  withlighter  in  the  room  of  it,  or  the 
world  would  be  overflowed  by  a  second  Deluge. 

There  is  no  other  way,  tlM.Tefore,  than  tJiat  this  water,  when  it  is  in  the 
Abyss,  in  consequence  of  pressure,  is  heavier  than  earth;  but  when  it  is 
upon  the  surface,  and  the  pressure  is  removed,  it  becomes  lighter,  as  other 
WAtor.  And  when  it  returns  there  again,  or  the  water  ol  the  sea  in  the 
room  of  it,  it  becomes  as  heavy  as.  it  was  before :  which  con  be  no  other- 
wise than  by  compression.  And  if  water  be  a  body,  that  is  capable  of  any 
compression  by  any  means,  doubtless  it  is  compressed  by  that  prodigious 
force  to  which  it  is  subjected,  by  the  weii/lit  of  a  body,  of  water,  of  four  or 
five  hundre<l  miles  thicknese,  incumbent  upon  it.  If  we  cannot  compress 
Wdter  but  very  little,  or  not  nt  all,  it  is  certainly  merely  for  want  of 
strength:  for  all  romjHmnd*^!  bodies,  r!  nt  have  not  an  absolute  plenitude, 
are  undoubtedly  capable  of  compression ;  their  particles  con  b^  8queece4 
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(leaKc  tnoether,  tod  cloaer  one  unong  Bnother,  if  there  be  but  force  miA- 
•iiiDt.  E&pecislly  U  this  true  of  water,  which  n  so  rare  a  body,  ao  much 
rmrer  than  muiy  oLhor  bodies,  whichi  yet  we  know  have  not  a  ploni- 
tuile,  KB  gold  and  auicitsiWer.  1  doubt  not,  therefore,  that  so  ^reat  « 
talCf)  will  be  cuough,  siifHciently  In  eompreaa  water.  I  auppose  that  no 
exuorimentB,  that  iiave  yet  been  tried,  will  prove,  but  that  such  a  Ibrce  is 
sufficient  to  malia  water  five  times  u  dcDW  snd  ipectficsllv  hpavy  aa  ths 
earth  ofthia  upper  ihell.  And  if  n  bo  no  it  will  be  enoug'h  lo  support  tfu 
weight  of  it ;  as  wo  ace  the  air  hers  that  is  compreaxed  giipport  many 
thin^  that  are-a  thousand  timea  heavier  than  air  would  be  had  it  liberty 
to  expand  itself.  And  seeing  _ 
this  body  of  earth  ia  a  aohd  bo- 
dy, by  this  means,  the  aurftcc 
of  it  mar  be  kept  above  the  ~ — 
surface  o^llie  sea, though  light  " 
erthan   lUelf;  aa  if  quickmKer 

and  oil  be  put   into  thf>  seme  -j^ 

vcssfl,  and  a  atone  thrown  in  — ~^^ 

the  quickaiiver  may  keep   Ihp  = 

top  of  the  atone,  it  heinr  aolid .        i 

above   the  aurbce  of  the  o  1 

Yea,   it  ia   posnble,    that    al    *  ^   ~       —  y 

though  the  earth  is  much  den  *-' 

ser  than  the  water,  in  its  natn  ^^ 

ral  Mate,  yet,  that  the  nater    j  ^=^ 

by  its  own  weight,  may  ao  com     *  — 

press  itself,  sslo  bear  the  top  ofa  column  of  earth  ibnvp  itsaurlace  For 
inatanee,  tuppoae  A  B  C  D  to  be  a  bodj  nf  uater  in  uhich  ii<  a  column 
of  earth,  of  equal  height,  E  P.  Let  the  wateraa  far  as  G  H.  not  half  to 
the  bottom,  he  lighter  than  eatth,  and  hcluw  G  H,  as  much  heaviRr.  It  ii 
loanifcit,  that  the  column  of  earth,  E  P,  will  float,  and  the  top  of  it  be  lift- 
ed above  the  water;  because  a  column  of  the  water  of  egiial  site  tshsn 
tOMther,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  ia  heavier  than  the  eolnmn  of  earth; 
an^  if  the  column  is  vastly  d«<>pi^r,  ao  oa  to  reach  to  I,  it  ia  all  one. 

But  sccordiDg  to  thia  hjpothcaia,  it  ia  manifest,  that,  if  there  be  any  pu- 
sa^ee  or  chinka  in  thn  incumbent  earth,  the  water  will  ascend  in  them,  till 
it  IS  even  with  the  surface  of  the  aea.  but  no  hitfher;  so  chat  the  chinka  of 
Ihis  upper  earth,  that  have  an  outlet  at  the  Abyn.  are  full  of  wator,  ao  for 
as  to  be  even  with  tho  aurtkce  of  the  oceaii^  not  with  salt  water;  for 
there  ia  no  need  that  the  water  of  the  Abyas  ahould  be  aalt,  because  it  has 
•  comma nicatiun  with  the  aea,  for  the  water  of  the  aea,  at  a  very  great 
depth,  ia  found  not  to  be  salt. 

•n.  8ALTNBSS  OP  THE  OCEAN.  The  Saltness  of  Ihc  Ocean 
wiU  not  seem  a  matter  difficult  to  ua,  if  we  cnnaider,  I.  That  the  Earth 
has  innumerable  veins,  beda,  and  parcels  of  fosril  and  mintfral  matter,  thai 
is  capable  of  being  dissolved  hy,  and  mixed  with,  water :  3.  That,  as  the 
Mb  coven,  and  watihea.  and  aoaks  so  gri'at  a  part  of  thf^  world,  it  is  iiM> 
possible,  but  that  a  very  great  number  oftbeae  vetna  and  beda.  should  bo 
soaked  and  wm^ed  by  the  water  of  the  aea:  'J.  That  some  of  these  foa- 
■la  will,  of  thcnuelvBH,  dissolve  in  •ater,  and  mix  with  it,  and  especially, 
~  '~  ',  perhaps,  than  any  other :  4.  Thatanmo  oftheas  particles,  if 


Ihey  be  aeparatu'd.  and  mixed  with  water,  will  a  gem  precipitate,  and  th« 
water  will,  in  time,  cleanse  itself  from  them :  but  Salt  will  never  precipi- 
tate itself,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  lies  at  the  'bottom  of  the  water,  it  will  of 
itself  ascevd,  and  difiuM  itself  all  over  the  water,  arid  mil  not  afterwarda 
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precipitate,  for  if  it  should  precipiUte,  iU  nature  must  be  cbtnged.  Wiitf 
else  should  cause  that,  which  belbre  ascended  of  itself,  and  dinmed  itself 
in  water,  now  to  precipitate,  and  separate  its^f  ftom  the  water.     And 
perhaps,  no  other  particles,  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  considerable  plenty, 
in  the  earth,  except  Salt,  ore  of  such  a  nature,  that  they  will,  of  them- 
selves, difTuse  themselves  in  water,  and  so  continue,  without  either  preci- 
pitating again,  or  gathering  at  the  top,  or  some  way  separating.     Other 
particles  may  do  so,  because  they  are  united  to  particles  of  »ilt,  as  the 
particles  of  Alum,  and  other  things,  that  very  much  consist  of  salt  parti- 
cles.    But  yet,  it  is  probable,  that,  in  length  of  time,  these  foreign  parti- 
cles, being  disengaged  from  the  Salt,  may  precipitate,  or  ascend,  and  leaf  e 
only  pure  Salt.     5.  It  must  be  eonsiderea,  that  Salt  will,  of  itself,  din- 
solve,  and  mix  itself  with  water  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  water  is,  as  it 
were,  satisfied ;  and  then,  how  mneh  Salt  soever  is  thrown  in,  it  precipi- 
tates, and  refuses  to  mix  with  the  water.    6.  It  follows,  from  these  con- 
mderations,  that,  except  the  water  of  ttw  sea  be  so  full  of  Salt,  that  it  can 
bold  no  more,  all  the  Salt,  that  ever  happens  to  mix  with  the  water  of  the 
sea,  will  be  there  retunod.    7.  It  follows,  that,  if  the  water  be  not  satu- 
rated with  Salt,  or  has  not  as  many  salt  particles  as  it  can  retain,  that  the 
water  of  the  sea  could  never  yet  come  at  Salt  enough,  to  saturate  it ;  and 
that,  though  all  the  Salt  that  the  sea  washes,  and  all  the  salt  particles 
that  ever  were  in  any  way  carried  into  the  sea,  are  now  combined  with  the 
water  of  the  sea,  yet,  there  is  not  enough  to  saturate  it,  masmuch  as  it 
retains  all  that  it  gets,  until  it  be  satisfied.    8.  It  may  be  considered,  that, 
bendes  the  Salt,  which  is  diflhaed  in  the  sea,  IVom  those  beds  which  the 
sea  washes,  it  holds  all  the  saline  particles,  that  are  carried  into  it  by  all 
the  rivers ;  and,  though  they  should  be  but  few  in  a  little  time,  yet,  be- 
cause the  sea  discharges  itself  of  them  no  more,  but  the  water,  when  it 
returns,  bv  exhalation  or  otherwise,  leaves  them  behind,  coming  forth  per- 
fectly fresh,  in  whole  ages,  the  rivers  wonki  can^  in  enough  to  make  the 
eea  salt.     For  there  are  a  multitude  of  salt  particles  in  the  upper  mould 
of  the  earth,  as  appears,  in  that  plants  have  so  much  Salt  in  their  constitu- 
tion.    And  th«  rivers  mupt  needs  bring  a  multitude  of  these:  especially, 
in  times  that  they  overflow  tlicir  bonks,  great  quantities  must  be  carried 
into  the  rivers  by  rains,  and  the  melting  of  snows :  so  that,  it  is  impossible, 
but  that  the  Sua,  in  process  of  time,  should  be  salt. 

73.  EXHALATIONS.  Relating  to  No.  57.  I  do  not  know  whether 
any  other  liquid  is  exhaled  atler  this  manner.  Oil,  we  know,  may  be  ex- 
haled, though  very  difficultly  and  slowly ;  and  whether  it  be  by  bubbles  I 
cannot  tell.  1  believe  that  nothing  but  what  illiquid  is  exhaled,  or  caused 
by  heat,  or  the  sunbeams,  to  ascend  in  the  Atmosphere  after  this  manner^ 
by  being  rarified  so  as  to  be  buoyed  up  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  Atmos- 
phere ;  because  the  properties  of  a  liquid  body  seem  necessary  to  such  a 
rarefaction.  For,  in  order  to  the  being  capable  of  such  a  rarefaction  by 
the  sunbeams,  it  is  neceusary  that  the  body  Fhould  easily  receive  the  im- 
pression of  raye,  to  diffuse  it  abroad  or  to  expand  its  parts:  and  yet  the 
parts  muflt  po  cling  one  to  another  as  totally  to  exclude  the  circumjacent 
air  from  filling  the  placcfl  thnt  were  lefl  empty  by  that  expansion.  For, 
how  much  soever  the  parts  are  cxpandoc),  yet  if  air  comes  in  between  the 
scattered  parts,  there  will  not  be  less  matter  or  weight  within  its  bouudb. 
than  in  a  like  quantity  of  the  rest  of  the  air,  and  so  the  rarified  body  would 
not  ascend  in  the  air. 

And  yet  1  am  very  far  from  thinking,  that  there  are  none  but  liquid  ex- 
halations, or  that  no  bodies  are  caused  to  ascend  into  the  air  by  the  son* 
beams,  but  liquids,  or  that  liquids  are  the  vehicles  to  all  exiialations.     I  he- 
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iieve  that  partickn  of  every  kind  are  caased,  hj  the  siinbeann,  to  difibiEfe 
theiDselvet  all  over  the  Atmoapherey  after  the  aame  manner  aa  odoura  are 
difTiised,  and  those  constituent  parte  of  the  Atmoapbere,  which  we  apake  of 
when  treating  of  the  Atmosphere.  (See  No.  56.)  And  it  is  eaay  to  con- 
ceive, that  many  of  those  particles,  when  a  aufficieut  number  of  tnem  hap- 
pen to  get  together,  should  be  capable  of  creating  heat  after  the  aame 
manner  aa  the  particles  of  the  Sun,  and  to  Uiy  degree  of  intenacnesa,  and 
with  any  degree  of  suddenness. 

74.  CLOUDS.  I  think  I  have  not  seen  it  explained,  with  respect  to 
the  clouds,  why  thev  are  terminated  by  auch  even  and  distinct  bounds ; 
especially  in  those  clouds  that  we  call  Thunder-clouds.  The  clouda  are 
nothing  ebe  but  vapours,  that  are  drawn  up  from  all  parta  of  the  sea  and 
eafth,  and,  one  would  think,  ahoold  be  scattered  every  where  in  the  air  in- 
discriminately, so  aa  to  thicken  the  whole  upper  region  of  the  air.  Or,  if 
the  air  were  thickened  by  them  in  one  place  more  than  in  another,  be- 
cause a  greater  number  of  vapoura  are  drawn  up  from  aome  parta  of  the 
earth  than  othera ;  yet,  aa  thev  fiy  loose  in  the  air,  one  would  think  they 
should  be  terminated  very  gradually,  growing  thinner  and  thinner  by  little 
and  little,  till  at  last,  it  should  be  so  thin  that  it  could  not  be  discovered. 
Bat,  instead  of  tha  J,  we  see  the  clouds  terminated  by  very  distinct  surfa- 
ces and  bounds.  They  are  extended  thns  fiir,  and  then  cease  at  once,  and 
all  beyond  is  clear  air.  Sometimea  indeed,  the  air  ia  thus  universally 
thickened,  aa  when  Halos  or  Partielions  appear ;  but  aiterwarda  these  va- 
poura gather  into  distinct  heaps  and  thick  clouds. 

I  do  not  know, that  thia  can  be  explained  any  other  way,  than  by  the  mu- 
tual attraction  of  the  parte  of  the  vapour,  that  they  thus  ran  together,  and 
make  such  distinct  heapa.  The  only  difficulty  is.  How,  aeeoi^ing  to  Uie 
laws  and  just  proportion  of  attraction,  the  attraction  of  auch  exceedingly 
small  parcels  of  matter  to  each  other,  should  be  great  enough  to  explaiii 
this.  To  this  I  answer.  That  the  attraction  n<^  to  be  but  exceedmgly 
small,  to  make  these  parcels  to  draw  nearer  and  nearer  toffether,  so  fast  as 
ia  needfhl  to  suppoae  they  do,  when  they  hang  so  free  in  tne  air,  when  the 
air  18  so  thin,  and  they  ao  high,  and  their  mutual  attraction  is  ao  little  bin* 
dered  by  die  attraction  of  other  bodiea.  If  ire  auppoae  that  two  bubblea. 
that  are  at  the  distance  of  an  hundredth  part  of  an  inch,  more  so  fast  to- 
wards each  other,  as  to  get  together  in  three,  four,  five  or  six  houra,  it 
will  bo  enough. 

When  there  is  a  very  still  and  oalm  air,  and  the  vapours  are  ascended 
very  high,  whence  they  are  more  at  liberty,  we  aee  them  collected  into 
pareela  nearly  of  an  equal  bigneas,  and  at  an  equal  distance;  so  that 
the  heavens  wpear  cheoquered  with  them.  This  is  the  very  natural  efiect 
of  thia  mutual  attraction.  After  the  same  nmnner,  when  we  breathe  upon 
glaaa ;  though  at  first  the  vapour  ia  ev^  where  equally  spread  over  the 
l^aaa ;  yet  the  paiticles,  by  their  mutual  attraction,  presently  run  into  audi 
like  parcels. 

76.  ,RAIN.  The  reason  why  the  winds,  that  blow  horn  the  coaata, 
bring  rain,  is  not  merely  because  they  are  more  impregnated  with  watery 
vapours;  for  such  winds  will  tliicken  the  air  with  clouds,  in  regions  very 
romote  ftom  the  sea,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  blow,  before  they  can  possi- 
bly bring  any  vapoura  so  far.  And  besides,  if  that  were  the  only  reaaou,  H 
wottldajwaya  rain  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  But  the  reason  seems  to  be 
this :  When  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea,  towarda  the  mediterranean  re- 
gions, the  stream  of  the  air  is«^  kiU,  ao  asit  is  when  the  wind  pasaea  over 


«  nuiiiicuiU.  T-ie  -.u;M«urs  areaiuld^oly  lifted  so  high  by  the  wind,  thmtthe 
lir  a  ''ju  -Jill  :<J  3U|j^urc  theoM.     Vou  may  see  the  reasoa  of  it  pUioly  thus  : 

Wjeii  lilt-'  J^r  m  :u  ct^uilibro 
jfi  :iiii  ouiUiiiL-ut.  A  B«  tnentrata  .' 
Mt  Air  Jtf  diuif  piiniiieU  x*  ^  D.A. 
So  '.nuc  Mir  hea  tbe  u*ind  bhiws 
truiu  15.  Uie  «;&  coast,  towards 
A.  -.ue  luidland.  the  vapours  are 
cnrrteu  oontiuually,  from  a  low- 
er and  more  dense  medium,  to 
a  higher  and  thinner,  and  at 
lem^h  to  one  that  is  too  thin  to 
su4>port  them.     But  as  the  con- 

tnxY,  occurs  when  the  v^  ind  blows  from  A  to  B,the  vapours  are  not  all  hoist- 
ed, but  carried  into  a  thicker  region,  that  is  better  able  to  support  them, 
and  then  it  is  fair  weather. 

76.  WINTER.  The  reason,  why  there  are  more  frequent  and  violent 
winds  in  winter  than  in  summer,  is,  because  the  air  by  reason  of  cold 
beinff  more  dense,  hangs  together,  and  does  not  give  way  but  in  a  body. 

\vinteni  are  very  useful  upon  this  account,  that  the  fVost  loosens  the  soil 
every  year,  which  otherwise  would  bake  down  very  hard- 

77.  ICE.   COLD.     Those  Nitrous  particles,  that  are  said  to  be  thrust 
into  the  water,  in  the  process  of  freezing,  do  not  keep  themselves  immove- 
able after  the  manner  of  wedges,  by  filhng  up  the  spaces  between,  so  that 
they  shall  not  have  room  to  play  and  move  ireely  among  themselves ;  for 
this  hypothesis  still  leaves  the  matter  inexplicable.     For  1.  It  is  inexpli- 
cable now  these  wedges  should  thrust  tliemselvcs  in  so  fast,  into  a  heap  of 
particles  so  exceedingly  moveable,  that  they  cannot  be  stirred  at  all :  how 
these  wedges  sliould  De  of  so  happy  a  shape,  and  should  so  happily «  each  of 
them,  fmd  a  vacuity  among  the  vacuities  of  the  water,  exactly  accommo- 
dated to  their  sliapo,  as  to  completely  fill  them  up,  so  that  of  all  these 
little  rolling  slippery  particles  nuiiecau  stir  at  all,  infiomuch  that  that,  which 
was  belbre  a  limiid  body,  sliall  not  only  be  made  something  more  solid  like 
clay,  but  should  be  so  hard,  as  not  to  give  way  without  breaking.     Let  us 
suppose,  for  the  easiness  of  conceiving,  that  the  particles  of  water  were  as 
big  as  peas.     Let  the  frigid  particles  be  as  big  in  proportion,  but  otherwise 
having  all  the  same  qualities.     Let  a  multitude  of  freezing  particles  be  ho- 
vering in  the  air,  oyer  this  heap  of  globules.     It  is  very  probable  that  many 
of  them  would  get  in  among  the  gn)bules,  so  that  perhaps  they  would  not 
slip,  and  roll  one  oyer  another,  eo  easily  for  it.     But  it  is  inconceivable  how 
these  Nitrous  particles,  being  hard,  should  so  be  accommodated  to  the 
angled  vacuities,  that  all  the  vacuities  should  be  so  filled,  that  the  heap  of 
globules  should  be  so  hard  as  to  bear  a  great  weight,  a  hard  shock,  without 
any  impression  being  made  upon  it.     But  it  would  be  yet  more  strange  if 
it  was  evident,  thot  there  was  more  vacuity,  now,  in  the  heap  of  globules, 
than  before,  and  yet  none  of  the  globules  should  have  room  to  stir;  which 
yet  is  certainly  the  cose  in  water,  as  all  know,  ice  being  lighter  than 
water. 

But  this  matter  of  freezing  may  be  easily  solved,  from  the  certain  princi- 
dIiv  foregoing,  of  the  strong  attraction  of  porticles,  one  to  another. 
Wherefore,  to  solve  the  matter,  we  shall  first  lay  down  the  following 
axioms. 

Ax.  1 .  Since  particles  of  matter  tend  to  each  other,  as  we  hove  shown, 
■*  w  t'udent,  that  every  part  of  the  surface  of  one  particle,  tends  to  touch 
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the  suriace  of  another  near  it,  and  would  touch  it,  if  it  were  not  hisdered 
hy  protuberances,  or  otherwise. 

Ax.  2.  Therefore,  if  a  particle  that  is  near  to  another  particle,  be 
flexible,  so  that  it  can  accommodate  its  figure  and  surface  to  the  sur^ce 
of  the  particle  attracting  it ;  it  will,  by  so  accommodatin|r  itself,  and  being 
thereby  brought  abundantly  nearer,  and  approaching  it  in  innumerable 
points,  if  it  be  denser,  according  to  the  foregoing  principles,  cleave  ex^ 
ceeding  fast  to  it,  and  will  not  be  easily  separated  from  it. 

Az.  3.  If  one  of  tlieee  flexible  particles  Ues  between  two  or  more  par- 
ticles, it  will,  for  the  same  reason,  accommodate  itself  to  all  their  surfaces ; 
and,  filling  up  the  vacuity,  if  it  be  not  too  big,  will  cleave  fast  to  them  all, 
and  they  all  will  cleave  fast  to  that.  However  easily  separable  they  were 
before,  yet  now,  they  will  all  be  held  together  by  this.  And  if  the  vacuity 
be  too  big,  what  one  particle  can't  do,  two  or  more  can. 

Ax.  4.  If  many  of  these  particles  were  dispersed  in  the  vacuities  of  a 
mass  of  particles,  otherwise  moveable,  they  would  hold  the  whole  immo^ 
veable,  one  against  another. 

Ax.  6.  And  if  these  particles  are  not  flexible,  with  such  a  flexiblenees 
as  that  of  leather,  and  other  bodies  that  are  elastic,  and  are  easily  capable 
of  stretching,  and  compressien,  as  well  as  impression ;  but  with  such  a 
flexibleness  as  that  of  clay — a  dead  flexibility,  without  being  capable  of 
rarefaction,  compression,  or  elasticity ;  the  mass  of  particlest  hat  are  con* 
gealed  by  it,  will  be  hard,  and  not  dastic. 

Ax.  6.  These  particles  will  be  capable  of  entering  the  smallest  pores; 
for  tlie  same  quality  that  capacitates  them  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  surfaces  of  bodies,  makes  them  capable  of  being  accommodated  to 
poroH  of  any  figure  or  dimensions. 

Ax.  7.  If  many  of  these  particles,  being  of  such  a  flexible  nature,  are 
hovering  over  an  heap  of  verj  smooth  particles,  they  will  be  drawn  into 
their  vacuities,  by  the  attraction  of  those  particles,  after  the  same  manner 
as,  and  for  the  same  reason  as,  water  of  itself  ascends,  and  b  drawn  into 
venr  small  glass  tubes. 

Ax.  8.  However  flexible  these  bodies  mav  be,  by  their  own  attraction 
to  their  own  centers,  to  one  another,  or  to  other  particles ;  yet,  tlicy  may 
be  so  dense,  and  their  attraction  so  great,  that  a  considerable  mass  of  par- 
ticles, congealed  by  them,  shall  be  very  hard,  because  the  figure  cannot 
be  cliangea,  or  an  impression  made,  without  stirring  the  whole  maes  that 
is  contiguous,  and  so  contradicting  the  strong  attraction  of  a  multitude  of 
these  particles. 

And  after  this  manner,  I  suppose  Ice  is  made ;  and  the  only  thing  that 
remains  to  bo  explained,  is*-How  the  freezing,  which  fills  up  so  many  of 
its  pores,  should  yet  make  it  lighter,  or  more  rare?  Which  will  not  t>e 
diflfcuU,  from  the  same  principles.  For  according  to  these  principles,  it  is 
not  at  all  probable,  that  the  mass  of  water  should  be  all  congealed  at 
once,  in  one  instant,  so  that  everv  pore  will  be  filled  up  with  them  at  once ; 
but  that,  as  these  particles  gradually  work  into  th^  water,  they  will  be 
laid  hold  of,  and  locked  together  by  parcels,  as  thocongealing  particles  get 
in,  till  at  length,  the  whole  mass  is  made  fast.  The  mass  is  stiffened  by 
parcels ;  which  parcels,  being  made  hard         j^  .  j^    2 

and    stubborn,    will    not   accommodate  V*    •  s*    • 

themselves  to  the  vacuities  that  shall  be 
made  by  the  invincible  drawing  of  parti 
cles  out  of  their  seats,  by  these  frigid 
atoms :  whereby,  a  multitude  of  vacuities 
will  unavoidably  be  made.  Supposing  a 
parcel  of  particles,  consisting  of  nineteen, 
should  be  catched.  and  fastened  as  they  lie  in  this  form,  Fig.  1-     It  is  cvi- 
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Ihem  lie  u  dote  u  tbfir  figures  will  allow  of.  These  vBcnitiea  will  bo 
greater  or  leai,  eeUris  parunu^  according  as  the  parcels  congealed,  are 
greater  or  less. 

Now  it  is  very  evident,  from  the  foregoing  principles,  that  many  of  these 
parcels  may  be  drawn  into  on^,  and  often  will,  as  we  see  many  bubbles 
unon  the  sarface  of  water,  run  into  one.  For  instance,  the  glamg  parti* 
des  that  hold  together  the  parcel  O,  (Fig  4.)  may  happen  to  catch  hold  of 
the  parcel  G,  or  F,  and  thereby  th^  wul  be  drawn  into  one.-  This  wiD 
be,  especially  upon  an  increase  of  c^,  or  the  incursion  of  a  great  plenty 
of  these  particles;  for  whereas  ther^  were  then  no  more  particles  than 
enough  to  hold  the  distinct  parcels  together,  a  greater  plenty,  by  filling  up 
the  vacuities,  will  so  glue  them  together,  as  to  make  them  run  one  into 
another. 

Now  it  is  certain,  that^  however  hard  iee  is,  and  its  parts  immoveable, 
yet  an  increase  of  cold  does  make  an  alteration  in  the  disposition  of  its 
parts ;  (or  it  makes  ice  swell  and  rise  up  like  boiling  water,  and  the  parts 
separate,  and  make  innumerable  air  holes.  And  it  is  also  certain,  that  this 
running  of  several  congealed  parts  into  one,  according  to  these  principles» 
would  cause  ice  to  swell,  and  take  up  noore  room,  if  the  parcels  F,  G, 
and  O,  should  run  into  one,  and  together  form  themselves  into  a  globular 
fiffure,- this  could  not  be,  without  uirusting  the  parcels  H,  and  I,  higher. 
Nor  would  the  matter  be  made  up  by  the  subsiding  of  other  parts;  for 
the  whole  is  too  stiff  and  stubborn^  for  some  parts  to  come  in  the  room  of 
others  that  are  moved. 

It  will  also  foUow,  naturally  and  necessarily,  from  the  same  principlee» 
that  a  great  increase  of  cold  will  cause  craciu  in  the  ice ;  for  suppose  the 
parcels  H,  I,  K,  L,  and  O,  by  an  increase  of  Irigorifick  particles,  are  drawn 
mto  one  parcel;  It  is  evident  this  cannot  be,  without  thrusting  P,  and  G, 
and  the  parts  on  each  side,  iarther  asunder.  And  if  there  be  the  force  of 
many  such  parcels  united,  near  together,  or  in  a  ran^e,  we  may  supposa 
the  strength  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  crack  in  the  ice. 

From  the  same  principles,  it  is  evident  that,  if  the  congealing  matter 
get  among  particles  that  arc  so  fixed,  that  they  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  the 
order  that  they  lie  in,  it  will  condeme  them,  and  draw  them  within  closer 
bounds ;  for  drawing  together,  it  is  evident  is  the  genuine  effect  of  them» 
and  that  expanding  aud  rarifying  is  accidental,  and  is  caused  only  by 
changing  the  order  and  texture  of  the  particles.  By  drawing  together, 
therefore,  where  there  is  this  drawing  together  without  changing  of  order, 
there  will  be  condensing  without  ranfying :  so  it  is  well  known,  that  hard 
bodies  shrink  by  cold. 

And  seeing  the  natural  and  genuine  effect  of  this  frigorifick  matter  is 
to  draw  particles  together ;  and  rarifying  is  only  accidentally  caused  by 
change  in  position ;  it  is  evident,  that  if  those  particles  find  water  already 
far  more  rarifying,  and  its  particles  more  scattered,  than  such  a  positioD- 
would  require,  as  in  clouds  and  vapours,  it  will  condense  them,  or  draw 

the  particles  together.  ,  .     ,         .. 

Cold's  making  bard  bodies  brittle  is  also  easdy  explamed,  on  the  same 
principles.  It  m  evidently  done  by  taking  away  their  elasticity.  Before 
they  would  bend  and  not  break,  because  the  particles  were  not  so  im- 
moveable among  themselves,  but  .what,  when  the  body  was  bent,  they 
eould  move  somewhat  out  of  their  pkces  to  avoid  a  total  separation  of  OBf 
part  from  another,  so  that  there  should  be  no  crack.  But  these  partidea. 
getting  in,  lock  them  so  fast  together,  that  they  are  immoveable. 

Though  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  of  supposing  some  such  trigon- 
ilck  particles,  in  order  to  exphun  the  freezing  of  ^Vster;  yet  there  ap^ 
pearsno  manner  of  need  of  it  at  all.  in  order  to  exphun  the  consoUdatuip 

Vol.  I.  ^^ 
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ofWftXor  Ttllow;  fortbeir  pmrticle* •«!■  to  kecTMCbm  tera,  thai 
iher  tmid  of  them^Wcs  to  ftick  together,  ud  that  it  m  only  ^  actm 
Muticlen  of  bemt,  thia  keep*  tbem  from  adhering  one  to  another,  a>  a 
metaki,  and  in  ftonea,  aand,  and  aabes,  which  are  afl  capahte  of  liqaeae- 
tion.  But  if  the  particles  of  water  are  as  ap€  to  cleave  together,  aa  thoaa 
of  wax,  they  will  need  aa  much  beai  to  keep  them  aaonder.  Bvt  if  not  ao 
ipueh,  why  do  they  cleave  ao  much  more  strongly,  when  they  cleave  at  aB. 
And  yet,  without  doubt,  theac  frieorifick  particlea  caoae  wax  and  tallow 
to  be  more  w^id  than  they  would  be  of  themaelvea. 

From  the  foregoing  principloe,  I  think  it  ia  eaay  to  accoont  for  that 
painful  fRnntion  that  is  caosed  in  us,  which  we  call  eold;  farit  ia  oecesM- 
ry  that  theftc  particles  should  bind  the  fluids  of  the  body,  and  iiitema|Kt  the 
motions  of  tho  blood,  and  animal  spirits ;  which  will  contract,  etrain,  and 
pinch  up  the  vessels,  the  veins  and  nerves,  and  most  especially  the  a^l- 

lary  on^s. 

For  this  reason,  Water  is  not  so  transparent  when  frozen,  and  Fat  when 
consolidated  with  cold,  because  the  particles  are  ao  drawn  together  aa  to 
have  vsciiities. 

It  is  aliM>  easy  and  natural  to  suppose,  that  those  exceedingly  active  nar* 
ticles,  which  causr  Urot,  bhould  disengage  those  frigorific  particlea  mm 
others,  to  which  tlicy  cleave,  and  thereby  set  them  at  liberty  again. 

7n.  ATMOSPflERE,  ITS  QUALITIES.  That  difierent  qnality  of 
the  air  in  some  particular  regions  or  towns,  at  particular  timea,  that  aome- 
timos  causes  some  mortal  distemper  to  rage  in  such  a  place,  that  is  not 
a  contagious  or  catching  distemper,  when  other  placea,  not  tar  oiT,  ara 
fVeo,  though  the  winda  every  day  pass  over  them,  that  remove  the  whole 
air  out  of  those  towns,  a  groat  many  times  in  a  day,  and  scatter  it  to  many 
dthcr  places ;  may  arise  from  noxious,  poisonous  vapoura  and  ateama,  that 
are  fbreathed  out  at,  or  near,  such  places,  from  the  aobterraneoua 
caverns  of  tlie  Earth,  through  the  various  vents  and  breathing  placea,  that 
are  every  where  in  the  upjier  shell  of  the  Earth,  auch  as  springs,  and 
Wells,  and  other  unseen  chasms.  In  the  time  of  earthquakes  they  say 
they  can  smell  sulphur;  which  must  be  by  the  steam  ofit  coming  up 
through  these  secret  vents. 

70.  SUN.  The  Sun  appears  to  me,  to  be  a  Liquid  Body,  at  least  at  its 
surface,  and  to  a  ^reat  depth,  for  three  reasons : 

1 .  That  disposition  of  parts  seems  to  me  to  be  abundantly  the  most 
commodious,  for  tha  generation  and  preservation  of  that  most  prodigious 
intestine  motion  of  its  parts,  which  is  the  cause  of  so  great  light  and  heat. 
If  it  bo  a  hard,  solid  body,  then  most  of  its  parts  are  ftxed,  and  move  not, 
and  so  partake  of  no  intestine  motion.  We  do  not  see  fire  generated 
spoutaneously,  and  of  itself,  in  such  hard,  solid  bodies  as  iron  and  atoues; 
but  cither  in  fine  powders  or  liquids;  whose  parts  He  loose  and  are  easily 
put  into  a  violent  motion,  and  are  preserved  therein  the  same  way  that  it 
was  genoratod.  If  tlio  Sun  be  a  solid  body,  like  stone  or  iron,  and  all 
thcHo  partirlos,  in  which  is  this  violent  intestine  motion,  in  its  pores;  the? 
would  not  have  fair  play. 

2.  I  suppose  that  thtic  alterations,  which  are  observed  in  the  surface  of 
t.  e  Sun,  by  the  aid  of  the  Telescope,  do  not  so  well  agree  with  a  body, 
whose  parts  are  solid  and  iuimoveable,  aa  with  a  body  that  has  all  iu  narta 
lying  loose.  '^ 

3.  Because  we  know  of  no  substance,  but  what  would  immediately  be- 
como  liquid,  with  such  a  degree  of  heat.  We  aee  nothing,  but  what  would 
mi^lt  with  a  thousand  Umca  less  degree  of  heat,  and  with  beat  ftr  leas  ^nh^ 
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CAe  mm)  penetrating.  We  see  nothing,  bat  what  will  diarolve,  and  ita 
|Mirt8  loose  one  from  another,  by  little  and  little,  with  a  slow  fire.  What 
strange  sort  of  body  therefore  must  that  be,  which  will  endure  such  «a 
degree  of  heat,  so  many  ages,  and  not  be  dissofved. 

It  may  seem  strange,  that  the  lifht  of  the  Bun,  which  we  suppose  to  be 
nothing  but  the  liffht  of  a  great  fire,  should  be  so  exceedingly  difierent 
fVom  the  light  of  all  fires  upon  Earth,  that  is  so  much  brighter  and  whiter. 
This  may  be  explained  as  follows : 

1.  As  to  its  great  brightness,  it  is  nothhig  but  what  naturally  results 
fVom  the  bigness  of  the  Sun,  and  that  in  two  ways:  (i.)  The  fire  being  so 
big,  will  naturally  and  necessarily  cause  every  part  of  this  fire  to  be  im- 
mensely hotter  and  brighter,  than  otherwise  it  would  be.  If  a  foot  square 
of  the  Sun  be  very  hot  of  itself,  it  will  be  immensely  hotter  when  it  is  en* 
compassed,  on  every  side,  with  the  same  degree  of  beat,  fbr  many  thou- 
sands of  miles.  It  is  certain,  that  all  the  circumjacent  parts  of  the  fire  add 
heat  to  It  inverselv,  according  to  the  square  of  the  distance ;  and  so  make 
h  brighter,  as  well  as  hotter.  It  is  evident  that,  if  a  space  in  the  San,  of 
a  foot  square,  be  filled  with  particles,  that  are  very  violently  agitated  in 
themselves,  yet,  if  to  this  agitation,  there  be  added  the  heat  of  many  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  a  circumjacent  fire,  they  will  be  more  agitated,  and  there- 
fore these  particles,  that  are  sent  out,  will  leap  forth  so  much  the  more 
briskly ;  that  is,  the  light  and  heat  will  be  so  much  the  greater.  (2.)  What 
wfll  naturally  exceedingly  promote  the  liffht  and  heat,  is,  the  prodigious 
pftescnce  of  the  Sun's  Atmosphere,  which  is  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  the  Earth's  Atmosphere.  And  however  the  Atmosphere  next  the 
Son  be  rei^  rare,  by  means  of  the  prodigious  heat,  to  rari^  it ;  yet,  the 
JUmxtu  is  never  the  less  for  that,  lif  action  and  reaction  are  equal.  We 
know  that  the  remxtu  of  the  Air  promotes  light  and  heat :  thus  we  see 
that  fire  is  extinjniished  by  the  vdthdrawing  of  air. 

2.  As  to  the  Whitness  of  the  Sun's  light.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demon- 
fltrated,  that  it  eonsists  in  a  proportionate  mixture  of  rays  of  all  colours. 
And  from  what  has  before  been  said.  Redness  and  Yellowness  are  caused 
by  the  rays  being  of  greater  bulk.  And  we  see  that  the  light  of  culinary 
fires  and  of  candles  is  reddish  and  yellowish,  consisting  mo^y  of  the  big- 
ger sort  of  rays.  And  seeing  the  Sun's  rays  are  white,  it  must  be  because 
there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  blue  and  ffreen.  And  this  also  will  be  the 
natural  efiect  of  the  prodigious  bulk  ana  jprreater  heat  of  the  Sun.  The 
more  violent  the  agitation  and  repercussion  of  the  particles  is,  the  more 
•fiectodly  will  their  parts  be  separated  and  their  rays  made  fine.  We 
know  that  this  does  whiten  ra]rs,  fh>m  experience ;  for  the  more  glowing 
and  hot  a  fire  is,  the  more  white  b  its  light.  But  there  will  ensue  no 
manner  of  difilculty,  if  we  suppose  that  the  particles  of  the  Sun  were  made 
mt  first  fine,  and  the  rays  therefore  whiter.  We  see  brimstone  bums 
blue,  and  coals  red :  and  why  may  there  not  be  a  body,  that  has  a  mixture 
of  both,  to  caase  white. 

Thb  interior  parts  of  the  Sun  are  compressed  with  immense  force,  by 
the  parts  incumbent :  incomparably  more  than  the  interior  parts  of  the 
BarthTby  the  incumbent  Earth  ;  for  the  quantity  of  incumbent  matter  is 
■apposed  to  be  at  least  600,000  times  greater,  and  the  incumbent  weight 
has  its  full  force  upon  the  parts  subjected,  bein^  kept  loose  and  fluid,  by 
the  heat.  The  interior  particles  of  the  San  bemg  therefore  pressed  to- 
gether, with  such  prodigious  violence,  we  may  suppose,  will  be  ground  all 
to  pieces,  into  particles  of  the  first  kiiid,mHil  the  panicles  are  so  hard  aqd 
soMd,  that  so  great  a  force  can  break  them  no  more :— doubtlesi  ie  fine 
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end  as  Bolid  as  the  particleB  of  fire  and  rays  of  light  can  be  •upP^Md 
to  be :— and  ]>erhaps  theretore,  every  way  of  the  same  aort,  and  fitted  tor 
the  aame  motioiui,  and  to  produce  the  aaine  effiects.  By  their  being  made 
so  fine,  and  pressed  togelher  with  such  violence,  they  oiust  needs,  to 
the  utmost,  be  exposed  to  each  other's  force,  whether  attracting  or 
propelling :  whence  will  arise  a  vehement  conflict,  and  a  fermenting  and 
agitation,  sufficiently  violent,  will  ensue,  to  malCe  that  prodigious  heai  and 
light,  and  will  be  constantly  preserved  by  the  same  pressure.  And  from 
tiie  Rays  being  so  exceedingly  fine,  it  may  arise  that  the  light  of  the  Sua 
is  white.  We  many  ways  find,  that  even  the  interior  partv  of  the  Earth 
do  diffhse  ah<^at,  though  not  sufficient  in  such  wise  to  dissolve  and  inflame 
the  whole  globe ;  but  it  may  be  becanse  the  pressure  is  not  aufficiont^  that 
the  Planets  are  not  globes  of  fire  as  well  as  the  Fixed  Stars. 

GO.  LIGHT.  The  rays  of  Light,  however  small,  may  yet  be  so  com- 
pounded, of  losaer  Atoms,  as  that  they  may  be  very  elastio  bodiea;  and 
yet  be  so  contrived,  as  by  that  gravity,  which  is  universal  to  them  and  all 
Bodies,  they  may  roq  together,  with  celerity  sufficient  to  cause  their  Re- 
flexion to  be  so  rapid  as  is  found. 

89.  COLOURS.  We  have  already  supposed  that  the  different  Re- 
firan^bility  of  rays  arises  from  their  different  bulk.  We  have  also  sup- 
pose that  they  are  very  elastic  bodies.  From  these  sappositions  the  Co- 
lours of  natural  bodies  may  be  accounted  for :  that  is.  Why  some  partides 
of  matter  reflect  such  a  sort  or  such  sorts  of  rays,  and  no  other.  The  di^ 
fetent  density  of  particles,  whence  arises  a  different  attraction,  togethei 
with  their  different  firnmess,  will  account  for  all.  Some  bodies  Imve  so 
little  of  firmness,  and  so  easily  give  way,  that  they  are  able  to  reaiat  tlie 
stroke  of  no  rays,  but  the  least  and  weakest  and  most  refiexible  rava.  Al) 
the  other  rays,  that  are  bigger,  and  therefore  their  force  not  aoeaaily  retist* 
ed,  overcome  ihe  resistance  of  the  particles  that  stand  in  their  way.  Such 
bodies,  therefore,  appear  blue,  as  the  atmosphere,  the  sky,  smoke,  etc* 
Again,  it  is  known  that  the  most  refrangible  ravs  are  most  easily  attracted, 
that  is  are  most  easily  stopped  and  diverted  by  attiaction.  For,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  Refraction  and  Reflection  from  concave  surfaces  m 
by  attraction.  Because,  therefore,  the  most  refrangibile  rays  are  most  di- 
verted by  Refraction,  and  easiest  reflected  inward  from  a  concave  surface, 
and  most  diverted  by  passing  by  the  edges  of  bodies,  it  follows  that  attrac- 
tion has  most  influence  on  the  most  refrangible  rays. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  particles  of  bodies,  that  are  the  most  dense, 
have  the  strongest  attraction.  The  particles  of  any  body,  therefore,  maf 
be  80  dense,  and  attract  so  strongly,  as  to  hold  fast  all  the  lesser  and  more 
refrangible  rays,  so  that  they  shall  none  of  them  be  reflected,  but  only  the 
greater  rays,  on  which  the  attraction  of  these  particles  can  have.leas  influ- 
ence.    Hereby  the  body  will  become  Red. 

And  as  for  the  intermediate  colours,  the  particle*  of  a  body  may  be  so 
dense,  as  to  hold  all  the  most  refrangible  rays,  and  may  not  be  firm  enough 
to  resist  the  stroke  of  the  least  refrangible.  Hereby  the  body  may  become 
yellow,  or  green,  or  of  any  other  intermediate  colour. 

Or  a  body  may  be  coloured  by  the  reflection  of  a  mixture  of  rays.  The 
particles  of  the  body  may  be  able  to  reflect  three  or  four  sorts  of  rays,  and 
have  too  strong  an  attraction  to  reflect  those  rays  that  are  less,  and  too 
weak  a  resistance  to  reflect  the  bigger  rays.  Or  the  colour  of  a  body  may 
be  compounded  of  reflected  rays,  of  very  different  degrees  of  refrangibUi^ 
and  not  reflect  any  of  the  intermediate  colours,  by  reason  of  its  being  com- 
pounded of  very  heterogeneous  partiolos,  which  have  very  different  do* 
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grrees  of  denmty  and  firmncce.— -Or  the  particlee  of  a  body  may  be  firm 
enough  to  reflect  all  sorts  of  rays,  and  yet  have  so  little  attraction  to  hold 
tbem  that  the  body  will  be  white.  Or  a  body  may  be  compounded  of  particles 
having  so  little  resistance  as  to  reflect  no  rays,  or  of  so  great  density  as  to 
hold  all,  or  so  full  of  pores  as  to  drink  in  alL  Then  the  body  is  black.  Or 
the  particles  of  bodies  may  have  pores  and  hollows,  that  may  be  big  enough 
to  let  in  the  Icost  rays,  but  not  the  rest;  so  that  tlie  pores  of  particles  may 
have  nrnch  to  do  in  the  causing  of  colours. 

The  Blue  of  Mountains,  at  a  distance,  is  not  made  by  any  rays  reflected 
fVom  the  mountains,  but  from  the  air  and  vapours  that  are  between  us  and 
them.  The  mountain  occasions  the  blueness,  by  uUere^pting  all  ray»<»  that 
would  come  from  beyond  to  disturb  that  colour  by  their  mixture. 

It  may  therefore  seem  a  difiiculty,  why  the  Atmosphere  all  round  by  the 
horizon,  docs  not  appear  very  blue;  seeinff  it  is  evident  that  the  Atmosphere 
reflects  chiefly  the  blue  rays,  as  appears  m  the  higher  parts  of  the  Atmos- 
phere by  the  blueness  of  the  sky,  and  near  the  Earth  by  the  blueness  of 
mountains,  and  the  redness  or  yellowness  of  the  rising  and  setting  Sun. 
It  should  therefore  seem  that  the  Atmosphere  should  appear  roost  blue, 
where  no  rays  are  intercepted  by  mountains ;  because  the  Atinosphere  be- 
yond the  mountain  reflects  the  rays  as  well  as  on  this  side.  Therefore  it 
seems  at  first  that  there  would  be  more  blue  rays  come  to  eyes,  where  none 
were  mtercepted  by  mountains,  and  conspquently  that  the  most  liveb^  Idue 
would  be  there.  And  so  it  would  be,  if  blue  rays  came  to  our  eyes  m  the 
same  proportion  that  they  are  reflected.  But  most  of  those  blue  rays, 
that  are  reflected  by  those  paru  of  the  Atmosphere,  that  are  at  a 
very  great  distance,  are  intercepted  by  the  intermediate  air,  before 
they  come  to  our  eyes ;  (for  the  sir  by  supposition  intercepts  them  easiest;] 
and  only  those  few  yellow  rayn  and  less  reflezible  raya,  that  ve  reflected  . 
by  the  air,  come  to  our  eyes ;  whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  Atmosphere 
near  the  horizon,  does  not  appear  blue,  but  of  a  whitish  yellow;  and  some- 
times, when  it  \s  filled  with  more  dense  exhalations,  that  can  reflect  lesf 
reflexible  rays,  still,  it  appears  a  little  reddish. 

82.  HALO.  The  reason  why  there  commonly  is  a  Circle,  about  the 
Sun  or  Moon,  a  little  before  falling  weather,  and  not  at  oilier  times,  is,  be 
cause  the  cavities  of  the  bubbles,  when  preparing  for  rain,  are  lessened, 
the  internal  air  losing  its  agitation  and  heat,  and  thereby,  the  skin  is  ne- 
cessarily made  thicker;  from  whence  it  necessarily  follows,  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  rays  will  be  refracted.  When  the  skin  is  very  thin,  there 
are  but  very  few  rays,  but  what  go  twice  through  the  skin ;  but  wo  have 
shown  that  only  those,  that  do  not  go  through  it  at  all,  are  the  rays  that 
constitute  the  circle. 

83.  LENS  ABOUT  THE  SUN.  That  vast  Lenticular  Haze,  or 
Mist,  which  appears  about  the  body  of  the  Sun,  seems  to  me  probable  te 
arise  thus.  The  Effluvia,  that  are  carried  ofi*  from  the  o|>aque  tiodies  of 
the  Solar  System,  and  especially  the  Comets,  by  their  being  carried  be- 
yond the  attractions  of  the  globes  they  proceed  from,  come  at  length  un- 
der the  government  of  the  Sun's  attraction ;  and  so  these  parades,  by  vir- 
tue of  the  force  impressed  upon  them,  while  they  adhered  tio  the  globes 
they  came  from,  conjunctly  with  that  that  carried  them  oflf,  proceed  to  re- 
volve about  the  Sun.  And  their  motion  being  gradually  lessened,  by  the 
resistance  of  the  Ether,  their  orbits  are  ^^raduAy  contractod,  and  they  ga- 
ther up  about  the  Sun,  though  their  motion  is  retarded  so  gradually,  that 
it  is  a  long  time  beft>re  they  come  quite  down  to  the  Sun's  body.  And 
rhe  reason,  why  the  planes  ef  rooet  of  their  orbits  arc  in^  or  near,  the  plane 
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of  the  Zodiac,  is  this :  for  although  the  planes  of  the  orbiU  of  tlM  CottMts, 
cut  the  plane  of  the  Zodiac,  at  aU  angles,  indifferently,  ao  that  we  eop- 
pose,  that  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of  these  Effluvia,  are  at  first  inelined  to 
the  plane  of  the  Zodiac,  at  all  angles,  indifferenthr ;  yet,  they  become  leai 
and  less  inclined  to  it,  by  means  of  the  motion  of  the  Ether,  which  gradu- 
ally destroys  that  inclination.  For  the  Planets,  by  their  continual  revcdu* 
tions,  drive  and  draw  the  etherial  matter  round,  with  a  motion  paimllel  to 
theirs.  For  one  Planet,  by  means  of  its  attractions,  and  by  means  of  the 
repelling  nature  of  the  oarticles  of  Ether,  whereby  like  the  air,  they  Tepeh 
and  keep  at  a  distance  from,  one  another ;  I  say,  by  these  means,  one  Pla- 
net moves  a  vast  mass  of  the  Etherial  matter,  and  the  Diurnal  Revolnbon 
of  the  Sun,  also  conspiring  with  the  Planets,  makes  the  whole  go  round 
in  a  vortex,  parallel  to  the  Zodiac.  And  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  now  this 
should  gradually  bring  the  revolutions  of  the  dispersed  particles  we  are 
speaking  of,  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  plane  of  theC 
Zodiac.  Let  A  B  be  the  plane  of  the  Ecliptic.  Let  * 
C  D  be  the  plane  that  one  of  these  particles  first 
begins  to  revolve  in,  about  8  the  Bun.  It  is  plain, 
that  the  Etherial  matter,  turning  round  every  where 
parallel  to  A  B,  when  the  particle  is  in  the  part  of 
Its  orbit  towards  D,  will  hinder  its  going  as  far  off 
from  A  B,  that  is,  from  the  plane  of  the  Zodiac,  as  it 
did  before,  and  will  a  little  impel  it  towards  B;  and 
so,  when  it  comes  to  that  part  of  its  orbit  about  C, 
it  will  impel  it « little  nearer  to  A ;  and  so  will  con- 
tinually make  its  revolution  to  be  nearer  the  Zodiac 
These  things  I  suppose  are  certain,  about  this 
Misty  Lens :  1st.  That  it  is  not  any  reflexion  or  re- 
fraction of  the  Atmosphere ;  because,  when  it  ap- 
pears, before  the  Sun  rises,  or  afler  it  sets,  it  does 
not  always  appear  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  but 
always  according  to  the  Zodiac ;  therefore,  2d.  That  ^^  ^ 

it  must  be  a  reflection  of  the  Sun's  light,  from  some  matter  tiiat  really  en- 
compasses the  body  of  the  Sun. 

84.  MOON.  There  is  a  very  evident  token  of  design  and  providence, 
in  the  exact  adjusting  of  the  diurnal  and  periodical  revolutions  of  the 
Moon.  For,  although  the  figure  of  the  Moon  is  somewhat  oval,  so  that 
that  diameter  of  the  Moon,  which,  if  prolonged,  passes  through  the  Earth's 
centre,  is  a  little  longer  than  the  other  diameter,  that  is  perpendicular  to 
it,  bv  about  187  feet;  so  that  the  attraction  of  the  Earth,  by  this  means, 
would  preserve  this  exact  equality,  notwithstanding  very  small  disturban- 
ses ;  yet  except  the  forces,  that  first  gave  the  Moon  these  revolutions,  had 
been  very  exactly  equable,  this  small  inequality  of  the  diameters  would  in 
no  wise  have  kept  the  same  face  of  the  Moon  turned  towards  us ;  nor 
would  it  ever  have  reduced  the  revolutions  nearer  to  an  equality,  than  they 
were  at  first.  For,  except  the  disproportion  had  been  infinitely  small,  it 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  turn  the  Moon,  so  that  every  side  should  be 
turned  towards  us :  and  the  diurnal  revolution  would  have  been  accelera- 
ted, every  *^^ime  the  longer  axis  of  the  Spheroid  began  to  be  turned  to- 
wards the  Earth,  so  as  to  point  to  it,  and  retarded  when  it  turned  from  it. 
Thouffh  this  exact  equality  of  these  two  motions,  be  of  no  great  use  to  us, 
as  we  Know  of;  yet,  probably,  it  is  of  great  use  to  them;  for  if,  in  its  revo- 
lutions, all  sides  of  the  Moon  were  turned  to  the  Earth,  the  seas,  if  there 
be  any,  would  be  raised  97  feet  high ;  which  Tide  would  probably  be  very 
destructive  to  the  surface  of  that  planet. 
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The  Mooii'0  Atmosphere  is  bo  very  thin,  that,  in  their  long  ^jb,  they 
migrht  not  be  too  hot :  so  thin  a  fluid  not  supplying  matter  adapted  to  those 
agitations  and  vehement  motions,  which  is  heat. 

85.  YEAR.  The  wisdom  of  God  appears,  in  making  the  Year  of  such 
a  length ;  because,  if  tlie  year  were  much  shorter,  there  would  be  very 
little  of  a  regular  distinction  of  seasons,  by  cold  and  heal.  Before  the  air 
and  earth  would  have  lost  the  heat  of  the  summer  Sun,  the  Sun  would  be 
in  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ;  and  before  we  should  have  got  over  the  cold  of 
the  SoB*s  absence  m  winter,  the  Sun  wonld  be  again  over  our  heads,  and 
th#  seasons  would  be  confounded. 

86.  COMETS.  The  ose  of  Comets  seems  to  be,  by  their  effluvia, 
which  go  off  in  their  tails  continually,  but  especially  in  their  perihelion, 
to  feed  the  Sun  with  matter,  suitable  to  be  converted  into  rays  of  light,  to 
repair  the  waste  of  such  panicles,  by  the  vast  difikision  of  light  whicn  it 
daily  emits.  They  are  sent  out  of  the  atmosph^  of  the  Comet,  not  as 
rising  by  the  weight  of  their  circumambient  Ether  ;lbr  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  so  small,  and  so  near  to-Awthing,  that  it  is  not  supposable, 
that  it  can  be  1^  any  toch  means ;  but  by  the  force  or  attraction  of  the 
emitted  rays  of  the  Son,  whieh,  passing  through  the  atmosphere  of  the 
comets,  by  their  attraction,  draw  after  Uiem,  continually,  those  partidcNV, 
of  which  the  tail  is  made  up.  The  rays,  that  pass  by  very  near  them,  act 
upon  them  by  their  attraction,  and  set  them  into  a  motion  from  the  Sun; 
and  parallel  tp  the  motioo  of  the  emitted  rays  of  the  Sun.  There  is  no 
matter,  by  this  means,  sent  out  of  the  atmosphere  into  the  tail,  but  that 
which  is  most  suitable  to  be  the  aliment  of  the  Sun,  and  to  be  converted 
into  rays  of  light ;  for  the  rays  of  light  attract  that  matter,  that  is  of  theif 
own  nature,  and  suitable  to  be  turned  into  particles  of  liffht,  or  fire,  im- 
mensely more  strongly  than  others,  as  appears,  by  the  action  of  paiticles 
of  li^ht,  or  fire,  upon  natural  bodies,  in  setting  them  on  fire.  Their  ac- 
tion IS,  at  first,  on  those  particles  in  the  natural  body,  that  are  of  the  same 
kind,  or  fit  to  become  particles  of  fire,  and,  by  this  attraction  of  extrinsic 
rays,  those  within  are  set  in  motion,  whereby  the  body  is  set  on  fire.  And 
thus,  by  the  powerful  action  of  those  particles,  one  on  another,  there  ari- 
ses that  most  rapid  and  vehement  motion  of  them  in  fire,  and  causes  them 
to  leap  forth,  with  such  immense  celerity,  as  to  come  from  the  San  hither 
in  a  few  minutes.  This  strdng  action  of  these  particles,  one  on  another, 
probably  arises  ffbm  their  being  immensely  denser  than  other  particles. 

87.  FIXED  STAilS.  The  motion  of  the  Fixed  Stars  backwards  in 
the  EcUptick,  if  it  be  not  real,  but  be  caused  by  any  motion  in  the  Earth, 
must  necessarily  be  caused  by  a  motion  of  the  poles  of  the  Earth  round  the 
poles  of  the  Ecliptick,  in  a  circle  equal  to  the  Polar  Circles.  For  it  is 
most  certain,  if  this  motion  is  in  all  the  Fixed  Stars,  in  circles  parallel  to 
the  Ecliptick,  that  then  the  Polar  Star  itself  moves  round  the  Pole  of  the 
Ecliptick  in  a  circle  equal  to  the  Polar.  But  seeing  the  Pole  Star  itself 
stirs  not,  the  apparent  motion  of  it,  from  the  Pole  of  the  Earth,  must  be  by 
the  motion  of  the  Pole.  For  either  the  Pole  moves,  or  the  Star  moves, 
it  is  certain.  Besides,  it  is  certain,  if  the  plane  of  the  Equator  moves,  the 
Poles  move.  But  if  the  points  of  intersection  that  this  plane  makes  with 
the  plane  of  the  Ecliptick,  move,  the  plane  itself  moves,  if  the  Ecliptick 
itself  move  not.  And  the  motion  must  be  such  as  to  cause  the  Poles  to 
move  round  the  Pole  of  the  Ecliptick.  In  such  a  manner  and  sense,  in 
the  Ecliptick,  the  Fixed  Stars  move  a  degree  in  70  years.  It  follows  that 
fhe  Pol#of  the  Earth  will  move  quite  round  this  circle  in  2^,900  years. 
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From  lufnco  it  b  eertain,  if  the  Fixed  Btara  novo  not,  tlMi  tbo  Biith 
has  twri  rotatioDB  upon  two  different  Axes  .-—one  a  ]>iumaU  upon  tkm 
Axis  that  runs  from  the  North  to  the  Sooth  Pole;  another,  that  ia  per^ 
formed  in  25^200  yean?,  upon  the  Axis  that  runs  from  one  Pole  of  the 
Ecliptick  to  the  other,  the  last  bein^  about  a  mile  in  a  yeavi  under  the 
Ecliptick,  being  perhaps  about  as  fast  as  a  snail  woold  crawl,  and  miffal 
poesibly  be  caused  by  some  Comet  passing  by  the  Earth  in  the  plan^of  Um 
kcliptick.  Now  there  would  be  exactly  such  a  rotation  upon  the  Axis  of 
the  Ecliptick,  by  a  Comet's  coming  near  the  Earth,  if  in  the  pkne  of  the 
Ecliptick,  in  its  descent  towards  the  Sun ;  lor  the  Earth  wooM  be  etNtdi- 
ed  somewhat  into  an  Oblong  Spheroid,  in  snch  a  oases  and  as  the  roiM 
went  along,  it  is  evident,  that  that  end  of  the  Spheroid  that  was  next  to  it, 
would,  in  some  measure,  follow  it  or  be  drawn  after  It,  which  Wodid  beget 
just  such  a  motion. 

88.  ATOMS.  It  is  cerUin  that,  when  God  first  created  Mntter,  or  Um 
various  Chaoses  of  Atoms,  besides  creating  the-  Atoma  and  giving  the 
whole  Chaos  its  motion,  he  designed  the  figure  and  shape  of  every  Atoss, 
and  likewise  their  places ;  which  denbtless  was  done  with  infinite  wisdom, 
end  with  an  eye  to  what  should  follow  from  the  particular  bulk,  figure  and 
place  of  every  Atom ;  and  this  be  so  ordered  that,  without  doing  any  thing 
more,  the  Chaoses  of  themselves,  according  to  the  estabfisbed  llawa  <n 
Matter,  were  brought  into  these  various  and  excellent  fbnna,  adapted  to 
every  of  Qod*s  ends,  excepting  the  more  excellent  works  of  pkirta  and 
animals,  which  it  was  proper  and  fit  God  should  have  an  inpnediate  hand 
in.  So  the  Atoms  of  one  Chaos  were  created  in  audi  placMBB,of  nch  mng* 
hitudes  and  figures,  that  the  Laws  of  Nature  brought  then  into  this  Ibm, 
fit,  in  every  regard,  fbr  them  who  were  to  be  the  inhabitaali. 

AXIOMS.  1.  If  a  thing  is  to  come  one  of  two  or  more  ways,  if  it  hptp> 
pen  in  one  of  those  ways,  and  not  in  an*  -d 

other,  it  will  be  because  there  is  some 
reason  why  it  should  happen  this  way,  and 
not  another.  And  in  things  that  have 
happened,  there  b  some  reason,  why  they 
have  happened  this  way  more  than  ano- 
ther.    For  instance,  I  say  it  is  evident,  ^Wv 

that  if  the  body  C  be  at  rest,  but  is  to  move  13— ^  -^ 

either  towards  A,  or  B,  or  D,  or  E,  if  it 
move  towards  E,  it  will  be  because  there 
is  some  reason  why  it  sliould  move  to- 
wards E,  more  than  why  it  should  move 
towards  A,  B,  or  D.  |^ 

2.  Which  necessarily  follow?  from  the 
former;  when  there  is  an  equal  reason,  why  the  thing  should  be,  or  hapjwn 
cacli  of  the  supposed  ways,  and  it  cannot  be  all,  it  will  be  neither.     If  it 
can  be  proved  that  there  is  equal  reason  why  the  body  C  should  move  to- 
wards either  A,  B,  D,  or  E,  it  will  move  towards  neither  of  them. 

:).  The  same  force  will  equally  separate  all  bodies,  or  part£  of  bodies, 
conjoined  with  equal  strictness,  ceteris pcuribut^ — This  to  prove  that  it  holds 
in  all  Atoms. 

4.  Nothing  produces  Any  thing  where  it  is  not.  There  is  no  need  of 
insertinsr  iho  word  immeditUely  here;  for  in  the  sense  of  this  Axiom,  that 
only,  which  immediately  docs  a  thing,  properly  does  it.  For  instance, 
when  one  body  is  thrown  against  another,  and  causes  that  other  body  to 
move ;  in  the  senqe  of  this  Axiom,  it  was  the  body  thit  was  thrown,  tha.l 
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moved  the  other,  and  not  the  man  that  threw  it.  The  Axiom  is  evident, 
because  it  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose  that  the  body  acts  where  it  is  not, 
or  to  say  that  it  exerts  itself,  where  itself  is  not.  It  is  evident  that,  if  a 
body  bo  not  in  such  a  space,  that  it  is  all  one  with  respect  to  that  space,  a? 
if  it  had  no  existence  at  all. 

5.  Wherefore,  if  ti  body  is  placed  alone  in  a 
space,  as  for  instance,  the  body  C,  in  the  midst N>f 
the  space  ABE,  there  beinff.no.  others  corporeal 
oeing  in  that  space;  if  this  bod^y  be  at  rest,  and  af- 
tenmds  it  begias  to  move,  it  is  mamfoet  that  it  is 
not  moved  bv  any  corporeal  beinff,  but  by  a  being  A| 
not  corporesl  Or  if  the  body  C  be  held  at  rest,  so 
that  it  cannot  be  moved,  it  is  evident  it  is  held  there 
by  an  incorporeal  being. 
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6.  For  the  same  reason,  if  the  two  bodies  e,  ajid  o,  toochmg  each  otber> 
be  touched  by  no  other  body,  if  the  body  t,  bie  If  eld  to  the 
body  o,  so  that  it  cannot  be  moved  away  hQHf^  it,  it  is  evident 
that  it  is  held  there  by  an  incorporeal  being ;  for  the  body  o> 
eanoot  possibly  act  upon  the  body  e,  so  as  to  hi^^fsr  it  m>m 
moving  away ;  for  by  Axiom  4,  the  body  o  does  not  act  where 
it  is  not;  but  the  body  o,  i«,  no  further  than  itssur&ce  i^ 

And  the  case  will  be  the  same,  let  Uife  bodies  tooch  in 
0^9  point,  or  in  more,  or  l^y  lines  or  st^r^u^es,;  as  the  bf^^ee  / 
a,  and  «.  If  «  cannot  be  moyed  to^^ds.^^  it  must  be  a^,in- 
coinoreal  being  thsjt  keepe  it  immovable ;  for  oi  b  preaeht 
no  farther  than  the  plane/ m,  and  thj^fore.  cannp^  possibly 
act  on  V,  which  is  beyond  it,  to  hinoejr  itsb^ing  moved  to- 
wards y* 

POSTULATUM.  The  attraction  of  small  bodies,  is  so  much  greater 
than  th^  ^jttraction  of  great  bodies,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matteir  in 
them,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  surface  of  each,  as  the  squares  of  the 
distances  of  the  parts  of  the  small  body  are  leqs.  For  the  parts  of  smaH 
bodiesi  attract  bodies  nigh,  to  them  in^mensely  more  than  oorre8pondin|' 
parts  of  great  boidies,  because  the  part9  of  a  smaB  bodjr  may  lie  so  mncn 
nearer  to  the  body  atti^^^ted.  Therefore,  small  bodies  iittr8;Ct  bodies  nei^ 
their  surfk^,  ww  immensely  greater  strength,  according  to  the  quantity 
oir  matter  that  is  in  them,  than  great  bomiBs,  supposing  they  ^  equally 
dense. — 9ut  the  minute  Mrtides  of  l^ie?  have  commonly  vttUy  more 
matter  in  proportion  to  their  dimensions,  thus  great  ^pdiee;  and'  tnerefore 
will  attract  abundantly  more,  for  that  reason. 

RAINBOW.  The  veparation  of  heterogeneous  rays,  in  the  Rainbow, 
IS  not  at  the  reflexion  or  the  concave  surface,  but  at  the  two  ^refVactions 
going  in,  and  coning  out.  There  is  not  a  distinct  Refleicibility,  Imt  only 
Refrangibility. 
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K. 

(Seep.  681.) 

FAMILY    AND    DUSCENDENTB  OP   PRESIDENT   EDWAmDt. 

Firti* — FAMILY. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Family  Record,  in  his  own  handy  in  the. 
Family  Bible. 

«  Jonathan  Edwards,  boo  of  Timothy  and  Esther  Edwards  of  Windsor 
in  Connecticut. 

"  I  was  born  Oct.  5, 1703. 

«  I  was  ordained  at  Northampton,  Feb.  15, 1727. 

<«I  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  Pierrepont,  July  28, 1727. 

<' My  wife  was  bom  Jan.  9, 1710. 

<^  My  daughter  Sarah  was  bom  on  a  Sabbath  day,  between  2  and  3 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  Aug.  25, 1 728. 

'*  My  dauffhter  Jerusha  was  bom  on  a  Sabbath  day,  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  alternoon  exercise,  April  26, 1730. 

^  My  daughter  Esther  was  bora  on  a  Sabbath  day,  between  9  and  10 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  Feb.  IS,  1732. 

<*  My  daughter  Mary  was  bora  April  7th,  1734,  being  Sabbath  day,  the 
sun  beinff  about  an  hour  and  a  half  high,  in  the  morning. 

**  My  oaughter  Lucy  was  bom  en  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of  Aug.  1736» 
between  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

**  My  son  Timothy  was  bom  on  Tuesday,  July  25, 1738,  between  6  and 
7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

**  My  daughter  Susannah  was  bora  on  Friday,  Jane  20, 1740,  at  about  3* 
in  the  mommg. 

<*  All  the  family,  above  named,  had  the  measles,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1740. 

**  My  daughter  Eunice  was  bom  on  Monday  morning.  May  9,  1743, 
about  half  an  hour  after  midnight,  and  was  baptized  the  sabbath  following. 

**  My  son  Jonathaa  was  born  on  a  sabbath-aay-night.  May  26,  1745,  be- 
tween 9  and  10  o'clock,  and  was  baptized  the  sabbath  fisUowing. 

**  My  daughter  Jetiisba  died  on  a  sabbath  day,  Feb.  14,  1747,  about  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  aged  1 7. 

»*  My  daughter  Eh^beth  was  bom  on  Wednesday,  May  6,  1747,  be- 
tween 10  and  11  o'clock  at  night,  and  was  baptized  the  sabbath  following. 

"  My  son  Pierrepont  was  bom  on  a  sabbath-day-night,  April  8,  1750,  b^ 
tween  8  and  9  o'clock ;  and  was  baptized  the  sabbath  following. 

"  I  was  dismissed  from  my  pastoral  relation  to  the  first  Church  in  North- 
ampton, June  22d,  1750. 

"  My  daughter  Sarah  was  married  to  Mr.  Elihu  Parsons,  June  11,  1750. 

"  My  daughter  Mary  was  married  to  Timothy  Dwight,  Esq.  of  North- 
aippton,  Nov.  8,  1750. 

"  My  daughter  Esther  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  of  Newark 
June  29,  1752.  ' 

"  Mr.  Burr  aforesaid,  President  of  the  New  Jersey  College,  died  at 
Princeton,  Sept.  24,  1757,  of  the  Nervous  Fever,  Mr.  Burr  was  bora 
Jan.  4,  1715. 

"  I  was  properly  initiated  President  of  New  Jersey  CoUeffe,  by  takinir 
the  previous  oaths,  Feb.  16, 1758."  b       /  e 


Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  President  of  Nassau  Hall,  died  of  the  small      . 
pox,  March  22, 1748,  and  was  buried  March  24th.  / S~ 

Esther  Burr,  wife  of  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  died  at  Princeton,  April  7,  1758, 
of  a  short  illness,  aged  26. 

Sarah  Edwards,  wife  of  Jonathan  Edwards,  died  Oct.  2, 1758,  about  12 
o'clock,  and  was  buried  at  Princeton  the  day  following. 

Elizabeth  Edwards,  daughter  of  Jonathan  and  Sifah,  died  at  North* 
ampton,  Jan.  1, 1762,  aged  14. 

Lucy  Woodbridge  died  at  Stockbridge  in  Oct.  1786,  aged  50. 

Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  D.  D.  died  at  Schenectady,  Aug.  1,1801,  aged 
56. 

Susannah  Porter  died  at  Hadley,  in  the  spring  of  1802,  aged  61. 
Sarah  Parsons  died  at  Goshen,  Mass.  May  15, 1805,  aged  76. 
Mary  Dwiffht  died  at  Northampton,  Feb.  1807,  aged  72. 
Timothy  Edwards  died  at  Stockbridge  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  aged  75. 
Eunice  Hunt  died  at  Newbem,  N.  C.  in  the  autumn  of  1822,  aged  79. 
Pierrepont  Edwajds  died  at  Bridgeport,  April  14, 1826,  aged  76. 


Second.— MOaV   RfcllOTtt   DSSCENDKNti. 

I    J  Elihu  Parsons,  Esq. )  married  June  11, 1750.    They  lived  at  Stock- 
\  Sarah  Edwards,       )    bridge  and  afterwards  at  Goshen. 
Children,  * 

1.  Ebonezer.     Died  in  infancy. 

2.  Esther,  born  May  17, 1752,  died  at  Stotkbridge,  Nov.  17, 1774. 

3.  Elihu,  bom  Dec*  9,  1753,  married  Rhoda  Hinsdale  of  Lenox.    He 
died  at  Goshen  in  Aug.  1804.    They  had  6  children. 

4.  Eliphalet,  bom  Jan.  1756 ;  married  Martha  Young  of  Lonff  Island. 
He  died  at  Chenango,  N.  Y.  in  Jan.  1813.     They  had  5  children. 

5.  Lydia,  bom  Jan.  15, 1757;  married  Aaron  Ingersoll  of  Lee.    They 
had  4  children. 

6.  Lucretia,  bom  Aug.  3, 1759 ;  married  Rev.  Justin  Parsons  of  Pitts- 
field,  Vt.     She  died  at  Goshen  in  Dec.  1786.     They  had  1  child. 

7.  Sarah,  bom  Sept.  8, 1760;  married  David  Ingersoll  of  Lee,  Dec. 
13, 1781.    They  had  13  children. 

8.  Lucv,  bom  Oct.  14,  17^;  married  Joshua  Ketchum.    They  had 
3  children. 

9.  Jonathan.     Died  an  infant. 

10.  Jerusha.     Died  an  infant. 

11.  Jerusha,  bom  Mav,  1766;  married  Ira  Seymour  of  Victor,  N.  Y. 
They  have  had  5  children. 

if.  Jerusha,  died  unmarried,  at  the  age  of  17. 

jf  I     S  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, )  married  June  29, 1753.   They  lived  at  Newark, 
(  Esther  Edwards,  )  and  Princeton. 
Children. 

1.  Sarah,  bom  May  3, 1754;  married  Hon.  Tapping  Reeve  of  Litch- 
field, Conn.    They  had  1  child,  Aaron  Burr  Reeve. 

2.  Hon.  Aaron  Burr,  Vice  President  of  the  Uuited  States,  bom  Feb.  6^ 
1756 ;  married  Mrs.  Theodosia  Prevost.     They  had  one  daughter. 

lY     ^  Timothy  D wight,  Esq.  >  married  Nov.  8,  1750.      They  lived  at 
(  Mary  Edwards,  ^Northampton.     Ho  died  at  Natchez,  in 

1776;  and  she,  in  Fob.  1807,  at  Northampton. 
Children  13. 

1.  Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  DD.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  Yale  College, 
XioTU  May  14, 1752;  married  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Wool- 


_.    •'-.    liiLTTji*:   Mwij?  Lyuian. 

.i  .Hi  x&sC  cf  No\a  Sco- 

«.Ttt    Aiai   Wr-ifikt.     They  bad  2 

urn  i22  1 7*o ;  roamed  Margaret 

-  •  •.  >;'.:  S'orrs  ol*  Nortliamptoii. 

"V-     x^rried  Abbey  Alsop.     They 

.    V...  a.  Morrie.     They  liad  1  chi;d. 
.  .latlioa  Ldwards  Porter,  Esq.    They 

.    :''rn  in  17G9;  married  Miss  Robbins- 

.  r-!Hd  Wil'iam  W.  Woolsey,  Esq.    The> 
..  N'^w- Haven  in  the  autumn  of  1812. 
:o.   1714;  married  Mary  Clap.      T/i*?*- 

rr.  .n  1776;  married  Electa  Kows.     The-. 

"*  •  • 

r .  liij.  f  married  June  1 764.  They  Hvcd  at  Sto<  k- 
^  bridge. 

.^t..  Esq.,  bom   1766;   married  Sarah  Meach. 

I.  .•  iiad  several  children. 
.    t'ch;..  burn  in  1770;  married  ^Louisa  Hopkins. 

::.irriod  Henry  Brown.     Thev  had  9  or    10 


a:     Leicester  of  Griswold,  Conn.     They  hud  ;. 

.  .V  -'JTO.  of  Green  River^  N.  V. 
\  t:-  V,  ^  married  Sept.  2i>,  1760.     Tliey  lived  al 
>  Slock  bridge. 


•  V   •    « >. 


J.  Jonathan.       4.    Richard.       .».    Phebe- 
•   Ov'd'ii.       ii'    Timothy.       9.  Mary  Ogden. 
•J.  .\iiiia.     I:J.  Robert. 
.     ,  ::i.irricd    Sept.    1761.     Thc-y  lived  at   Had- 

i.  Jonathan  Kd\v«r^l^^.  4.  Mtwes.  5.  Pierroi>onl. 
^   -'m;.  (  niarriiMJ  Jim.  1764.     They  lived  at  Eliz- 
\  abethtown,  N.  J. 

—  Williams  Ksq. 


**. 


^,     , '..  IVveraux.  Es<|.     TI»o\  have  3  children. 


5.  George  PoUock,  Esq. 

( Rev.  Jooathan  Edwards,  DD.  )         •   m-    .^.^     mu      i-    j    ^ 

IX.  J  President  of  Union  College,  i  ^^^^  '"  ^^^^\  JJ'^y  ^^^  »* 
f  Sarah  Porter,  i  New-Haven,  and  Schenectady. 

Cfuidren  4.     One  died  young. 

1.  Mary,  married  Mr.  Hoit,  of  Schenectady. 

2.  Jonathan  Walter  Edwards,  Esq.     Married  Elizabeth  Tryon. 

3.  Jerusha,  married  Rev.  Calvin  Chapin  D.  D.  of  Stepney. 

X.  Elizabeth.     Died  unmarried,  at  the  age  of  14. 

^1     ^  Hon.  Pierrepont  Edwards, )  married  May,  1769.     They  lived  at 
(  Prances  Ogden,  J  New-Haven. 

ChUdren  10.     Of  whom  4  died  in  infani^. 

1 .  Susan,  married  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Esq.  Thev  have  had  6  children. 

2.  Hon.  John  SUrkes  Edwards,  married  Louisa  Morris.     They  had  3 
children.  ♦ 

3.  Hon.  Henry  Waggerman  Edwards,  married  Lydia  Miller.  They  hav^ 
had  8  children. 

4.  Hon.  Ogden  Edwards,   married  Harriet  Penfield.     They  had  iO 
children. 

5!  Alfred  Edwards,  married  Deborah  Glover. 

^  HenrietU  Frances,  married  Eli  Whitney,  Esq.     They  had  4  children. 
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CATALOGUE   OT   PRESIDENT   EDWARDS*   WORKS,   HERETOFORE    PUBLISHED. 

1731.  God  glorified  in  Man's  Dependence;  A  Sermon  on  1  Cor.  i.  29 — 31. 
Boston. 

1734.  A  Divine  and  Supernatural  Light  imparted  to  the  Sonl  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  ;  A  Sermon  on  Matt.  xvi.  17.     Boston* 

1735.  (Probably.)   Curse  ye  Meros ;  A  Sermon  on  Judges  v.  33.     (This  I  have 
not  found.) 

1736.  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions.    London. 

17')8.  Five  Discourses^  prefixed  to  the  first  American  edition  of  the  preceding. 

Boston, 
1741.  Sinners  in  thMhands  of  an  angry  God;  A  Sermon  on  Deut.  zzxii.  30. 

Botion. 
1741.  Sorrows  4f  the  Bereaved  spread  before  Jesus;  A  Sermon  at  the  Amoral 

of  the  Rev.  William  Williams,  on  MatUziv.  12.     Boston, 

1741.  Distinguishing  Marks  of  a  Work  of  the  True  Spirit;  A  Sermon  on  1 
John  iv.  1,  preached  at  New  Haven,  Sept.  10,  1741.    Boston. 

1742.  Thouffhtson  the  Revival  of  religion  in  New  England  in  1740.     Boston. 

1743.  The  Watchman  *s  Duty  and  Account ;  A  Sermon  on  Heb.  ziii.  17,  at  the 
Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Judd.    Boston* 

1744.  The  True  Ezcellency  of  a  Goepel  Minister ;  A  Sermon  on  John  v.  35,  at 
the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Abercrombie.    Boston. 

1746.  Treatise  on  Religious  Affections.    Boston. 

1747.  True  Saints,  when  absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord ;  A  Ser- 
mon on  2  Cor.  v.  8,  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev.  David  Brainerd.     Boston. 

1748.  God^s  awful  Judgments  in  breaking  the  Strong  Rods  of  Comroonity ;  A 
Sermon  on  the  death  of  Col.  John  Stoddard.     Boston. 

1749.  Life  and  Diary  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd.    Boston. 

1749.  Christ  the  Ezample  of  Gospel  Ministers ;  A  Sermon  on  John  ziii.  Ifii, 

16,  at  the  Ordination  of  the  Rev.  Job  Strong.    Boston. 
>740.  Qualifioatiooe  for  Full  Communion  in  the  Visible  Church*    Boston. 


766  APPElfDIX. 

1750*  Farewell  Sermon  to  the  People  of  Northampton.    Bntmi* 

17SS-  Tsue  Grace  dieting  ithed  from  the  Experience  of  Derils;  A  Sermon  oa 

James  ii.  19,  before  the  Synod  of  Newark.     AeiA  York, 
1754.  On  the  Freedom  of  the  Will.     Botlon. 

1768.  On  Original  Sin.     Boston.  x 

1765.  Eighteen  Sermons,  annexed  to  the  Life  by  Dr.  Hopkins.    B^Mion. 
1 177.  The  Hiaiorr  of  Redemption.    Edinburgh, . 
1788.  Nature  of  Virtue.    Boston. 
1788.  Ood^s  Last  End  in  the  Creation.    In  Ih&utme  pamphlet  at  the  preceding. 

1788.  Practical  Sermons.     Edinburgh, 

1789.  Twenty  Sermons.     Edinburgh. 

1793.  MiscelfaneoOa  Obsenrations.     Edinburgh, 
)796.  Miscellaneous  Remarks*    E^nburgh. 


